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CHAPTER  I. 


r'  was  an  old,  gable-ended  Fann-honse,  standing  baok  ^m 
the  road,  with  a  smooth  piece  of  turf  in  front,  neatly  kept^ 
and  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  broad  strip  of  pavement 

Five  or  six  large  elm  trees  shaded  it  on  the  left ;  on  the 
right,  behind  some  broad  meadows,  rose  a  steep  bank,  forming 
the  farther  extremity  of  a  rooW  ravine,  through  which  ran  a 
by-road  from  the  highway,  probably  leading  to  some  seques- 
tered hamlet.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country  was  hilly, 
almost  claiming  the  appellation  of  mountainous.  A  long  range 
of  steep  downs  stretched  for  a  considerable  distance  bevond 
the  ravine  towards  the  north-east;  whilst  in  front  of  the  mrm, 
at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  horizon  was  bounded  bv  a 
hill,  clothed  with  thick  plantations,  amongst  which  the  sighmg 
of  the  soft  evening  wind  was  heard  mingling  with  the  heavy 
swell  of  the  ocean. 

The  view  was  veiy  lovely  seen  in  the  mellow  evening  light; 
the  meadows  rich  wiUi  the  golden  flowers  of  earlv  summer,  and 
the  fresh  green  on  the  trees  and  hedges,  q>arKling  as  their 
trembling  leaves  caught  the  glancing  rays  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Tet  it  was  solitaiy.  No  building  was  in  sight  except  the 
quaint,  gray  Farm-house,  with  its  ivy-covered  chimneys,  and 
broad,  open  porch ;  and  though  there  were  sounds  about  the 
farm, — the  carter-boy's  whistle, — ^the  clatter  of  the  milk-paib, 
as  the  dairymaids  crossed  the  yard, — and  occasionally  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the  lowing  of  a  cow  j  yet  they  were  all 
hushed, — softened  by  that  indescribable  atmosphere  of  quiet- 
ness, which  prepares  the  gentle  evening  for  the  deeper  so- 
lemnity of  mght. 

A  woman,  who  might  have  been  about  fifty  years  old — ^the 
of  the  farm  apparently — ^was  leaning  over  the  low 
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garden-wall.  Slie  was  rather  peoBliar  in  appearance ;  her 
dress  scnipnlonslj  neat,  but  decidedly  old-fashioned ;  the  cot- 
ton gown  scanty  and  rather  short;  a  checked  handkerchief 
folded  oyer  her  shoulders,  and  a  cap  white  as  snow,  and  quilled 
in  perfect  order^  fitting  close  around  a  pale,  worn  face.  Her 
attitude  told  that  she  was  listening,  and  the  breeze  brought  to 
the  ear  the  distant  trampling  of  a  horse,  departine  however^ 
not  approaching.  It  was  followed  with  fixed  attention,  till  the 
last  e^o  had  died  away,  and  then  a  sigh  was  heayed,  and 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  the  woman  walked  towards  the  house. 

"  Mrs.  Bobinson  I  Kurse  I  Granny,  dear !  won't  you  speak 
to  me?''  said  a  quick,  merry  ymoe,  and  a  child  of  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  though  in  height  and  sise  yery  much  younger, 
threw  open  the  heayy  wicket-gate,  and  ran  up  to  her.  The 
woman  turned  suddenly,  a  smile  passed  oyer  her  face,  a  mix- 
tare  of  pleasure  and  respect,  yet  her  tone  had  something  in  it 
of  reproach. 

''  Out  alone.  Miss  Rachel  I  what  does  your  papa  say  to  that  ?*' 

*'  Oh  I  papa  is  gone  in  to  see  John  Strong,  and  I  ran  on 
before  him.  I  shall  be  at  home  now  before  he  is.  He  is 
ooming  to  see  you,  Granny." 

**  He  said  he  would,"  was  tiie  reply. 

^'And  you  think  he  always  k«eps  his  word,  don't  you? 
Giye  me  a  kiss  and  let  me  go ;  I  must  be  at  home  and  haye  a 
talk  with  Miss  Campbell  and  Ella  before  papa  returns;  so  keep 
him  as  long  as  you  can."  She  threw  ner  arm  around  her 
friend's  neck.  "Granny,  you  aren't  happy  to-night^"  she 
whispered. 

"  Hi^py  as  I  can  be.  Miss  Rachel,  when  there's  so  muok 
in  the  world  to  make  one  otherwise.  But  you  don't  know  any- 
thing of  that,  so  run  home  and  be  thankful." 

Rachel  stood  for  a  moment  in  though^t.  The  change  in  her 
face  was  yery  marked.  It  was  a  countenance  formed  for  hap- 
piness, biilHant  with  intelligence,  radiant  in  health,  and  smgn- 
larly  loyely  in  its  outline.  But  tlie  small,  iaughing  mouth,  and 
the  merry  hazel  eyes,  and  open  forehead,  shaded  by  curls  of 
bright,  chestnut  hair,  mi^t  haye  been  termed  infantine  till 
thought  came ; — then  the  whole  being  seemed  to  alter,  and  the 
gay  child  became  in  one  instant  the  self-collected,  deeply  in- 
quiring woman. 

^  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  I  suppose.  Granny,"  she 
Mid,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Robinson's  remark,  "  though  I  tiiink  I 
do  sometimes.    Shall  I  eyer  know  it  as  you  do  7" 
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<«  Thaf  s  for  days  to  oome,  Min  Raobel.     Who  <mn  tell  ?" 

"  You  can/'  said  Raohel,  qniokly ;  then,  correcting  her- 
adf,  she  added,  rererently,  <'  I  don't  mean  you  can  tell  what  is 
to  happen,  but  you  can  say  whether  I  shall  be  likely  to  have 
the  same  things  to  bear  that  yon  haye." 

''  God  forbid  you  should  ever  have  to  trouble  for  the  same 
things  that  trouble  me,  Miss  Rachel.  Things  must  be  bad 
indeed  if  they  are  not  mended  by  that  time." 

''And  the  General  won't  tive  for  ever"  said  Rachel, 
quickly ;  but  a  glance  at  her  friend's  face  made  her  retract* 
her  words.  "I  don't  want  him  to  die,  you  know,  Granny; 
but  it  is  always  something  about  him  which  makes  papa,  and 
you,  and  erery  one  unhappy;  so  I  can't  like  him,  and  I 
couldn't  be  sony  if  he  were  gone  away  anywhere." 

«  There's  many  a  worse  man  than  General  Yiyian  goes  for 
m  saint  in  this  world.  Miss  Rachel,"  replied  Mrs.  Robinson, 
''  as  you  may  some  day  know  to  your  cost.  Poor  old  man  I 
If  he  makes  others  sad,  he  is  sad  enough  himself." 

''  He  doesn't  look  sad,"  said  Rachel.  ''  He  doesn't  seem  as 
if  he  felt  anything." 

<'  Thaf  s  what  folks  say  of  me,  sometimes.  Miss  Rachel ;" 
and  a  smile,  which,  however,  gave  only  a  wintry  brightness  to 
the  grave  face,  accompanied  the  words.  Rachel  once  more 
caressed  her  fondly. 

''  Granny,  Granny,  thaf  s  naughty.  Papa  says,  if  you  had 
m  colder  heart  you  would  have  a  merrier  face.  But  it's  meny 
enough  for  me.  There's  not  a  face  in  all  the  village,  away  from 
home,  that  I  love  so  well,  except " 

"Except  whose?  Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Rachel;  you 
know  I  am  not  given  to  being  jealous  I" 

''  Well  I  one  that's  more  to  you  than  I  am,  though  I  love 
you  deariy.  So  we  can't  be  jodous  when  we  both  love  the 
same." 

<<  Miss  Mildred  I"  exclaimed  Mre.  Robinson ;  "but  I  always 
put  her  aside.  I  thought  it  might  be  some  of  the  newer  friends 
that  you  had  taken  to." 

"  Miss  Campbell,  and  Ella,  and  Clement,"  replied  Rachel, 
eayly.  "  No ;  I  love  them  all,  you  know  I  must,  they  are  so 
kind :  but  they  are  not  Hke  your  dear  old  face,  Granny;  they 
are  not  parts  df  the  veiy  old  times." 

"  Thirteen  yeara  ago  I  ^,  Miss  Rachel  ?  What  an  age  to 
be  sure  I  But  you  do  grow,  I  will  say  that  for  you;  you  will 
be  a  woman  afl^  all;  if  you  live  long  enough." 
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<<  Thftttk  joxiy  Granny,  dear  I  I  hope  I  ahaSl.  Now  please 
gather  me  a  whole  heap  of  the  climbing  roses  for  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell. She  always  likes  to  have  flowers  brought  her,  though 
she  doesn't  keep  them  long.'' 

.  Bachers  hands  were  mled  with  the  best  roses  which  grew 
against  the  house,  and  the  best  lavender  from  the  farm  garden, 
under  the  promise,  howeyer,  that  she  was  not  to  give  all 
away,  but  to  retain  some  for  herself  for  a  remembrance.  Her 
ringing  laugh,  as  the  injunction  was  given,  made  the  old 
walls  echo  again. 

"  Why,  Granny,  as  if  I  needed  it  I  Don't  I  think  of  you 
every  morning,  and  don't  I  talk  to  papa  about  you  every 
night? — ^what  should  I  need  a  remembrance  for?  Do  ^ou 
know,"  and  her  tone  changed,  as  she  placed  one  finger  against 
her  heart,  "  it's  written  in  here ;  I  can  feel  it,  though  I  don't 
see  it — ^your  name,  I  mean ;  and  there  are  others,  too— and  I 
know  I  shall  never  want  keepsakes  like  some  people,  for  I 
can't  forget;  no,  if  I  wished  it,  I  couldn't." 

A  kiss  was  the  answer,  lingering  and  fond,  like  that  of  a 
parent,  and  a  murmur,  '<  Heaven's  blessing  on  you,  child !" 
and  Rachel  tossed  the  wicket-gate  open,  and  ran  quickly  up 
^he  road  which  passed  through  the  ravine. 


CHAPTER  n. 


IT  was  about  an  hour  later  the  same  evening;  lights  were 
glimmering  in  the  cottages  dotted  by  the  side  of  the  narrow 
road,  and  perched,  as  it  seemed,  upon  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  which  formed  the  picturesque  village  of  Encombe ;  and 
although,  here  and  there,  might  be  seen  a  laborer  returning 
from  some  distant  work,  or  a  woman  wearily  toiling  up  a  height 
after  an  errand  to  tbe  nearest  town,  the  cotta^rs  were,  for  the 
most  part,  collecting  around  their  own  hearuis,  and  even  the 
voices  of  the  children  were  gradually  being  hushed  in  sleep. 
At  the  lower  end  of  a  steep  strip  of  garden,  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  from  the  road,  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  boy, 
were,  however,  conversing  together,  as  they  stood  looking  up 
the  village,  nearly  the  whole  lei^gth  of  which  was  visible, 
from  the  Doint  they  had  chosen.    The  occupation  of  the  man 
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WM  evident  at  the  fint  dglit;  lie  was  a  weather-beaHbn^  hardy 
fishennan — ^probab^  a  smuggler — for  there  was  an  expression 
of  cnimiDg  in  his  keen,  black  eyes,  and  a  sneer  upon  his  lip, 
which  accorded  little  with  the  free,  frank  tone  and  manner 
natural  to  an  ordinary  seafearing  life.  His  glance,  moreover, 
showed  the  quickness  of  one  accustomed  to  watch,  and  be 
watched;  and  his  tone,  when  he  spoke,  had  in  it  an  accent 
of  eommand.  The  boy  also  wore  a  sailor's  hat,  and  his  coat 
WIS  rough,  and  his  striped,  bine,  linen  shirt  made  of  coarse 
material.  Yet  even  a  coraoiy  ini^pection  would  certainly  have 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  the  two  were  equals  in  rank.  The 
ige  of  the  lad  might  haye  been  eighteen ;  his  face  was  bronzed 
Uj  exposure  to  storms,  and  his  manner  betrayed  a  mind  im- 
ptdent  of  control,  and  caring  little  for  the  refinements  of 
<»Tilised  life ;  but  his  features  were  totally  free  from  the  look 
of  ennning  which  was  so  marked  in  those  of  his  companion. 
His  blue  eye,  indeed,  was  peculiarly  clear  and  open  in  its 
expression,  though  flashing  with  all  the  keenness  of  a  passionate 
spirit ;  his  forohead  was  thoughtful ;  his  mouth  told  of  pride 
and  great  wilfulness,  and  yet  its  haughty  curl  seemed  occa- 
noua&y  about  to  melt  into  a  smile  of  sad,  almost  feminine 
sweetness;  and  his  Yoice,  even  when  he  spoke,  shortly  and 
contemptuouriy,  had  a  refined  intonation,  belonging  to  a  very 
diffiM^nt  class  from  that  of  his  companion.  lie  might  have 
been  formed  for  high  and  noble  purposes,  yet  he  lingered  now 
in  the  society  of  his  rough  oomntde,  apparently  with  no 
thought  but  that  of  idly  passing  away  tune  which  he  had 
ndther  inclination  nor  energy  to  employ. 

Full  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  still  he  leaned  upon  the 
garden-gate,  sometimes  speaking  to  the  fisherman,  but  moro 
often  gaxing  with  a  fixed  eye  before  him.  Occasionally,  how- 
erer,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  tossed  it  down  the 
dteep  bank,  and  watched  it  as  it  tumbled  from  point  to  point, 
till  touching  a  sharp  point  of  rock,  it  perhaps  fell  with  a 
quick  impetus  into  the  foaming  brook  that  rushed  down  the 
centre  of  the  rayine. 

He  had  just  cast  another  stone;  it  did  not  foUow  its  prede- 
oessors;  the  twisted  root  of  a  tree  stopped  it,  and  it  sank 
quietly  into  its  place  upon  the  bank. 

**  They  don't  all  go^'  murmured  the  boy  to  himself. 

"  What  don't  go?"  asked  the  man,  with  a  surly  smile. 

''Nothing  that  you  know  of,"  was  the  reply.  '^Is  he 
coming  vet  V 
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<<Oaii*#  Bay;  donH  see  him.  Suppoee,  now,  you  were  to 
make  the  best  use  of  your  legs,  and  be  off  to  the  flagstaff  to 
see.     It's  not  much  of  a  stretch." 

<<  More  than  I  choose  to  take/'  answered  the  boy;  and  he 
flung  himself  upon  the  ground.  <<I  am  not  made  for  that  at 
least/'  he  muttered  to  himself. 

The  fisherman  evinced  no  surprise  at  the  refosal,  but  open- 
ing the  gate,  descended  the  steps,  and  sauntered  a  few  paces 
up  the  road.  A  meny  shout,  a  few  moments  afberwardSy 
caught  the  bo/s  ear,  and  he  started  up. 

"Well!  he's  come;  it  can't  be  helped."  He  flung  the 
gate  open,  and  at  one  spring  bounded  into  the  road. 

The  fisherman  stood  on  the  projecting  point  of  a  rock  dos- 
ing in  the  angle  of  the  road,  and  beckoned  to  him.  The  boy 
stiU  paused.  Once  he  even  turned  directly  away,  and  went  a 
few  paces  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  waited  for  an  instant, 
as  if  undecided  whether  to  return;  but  another  shout  of 
"  Honald  I  Ronald !"  startled  him ;  and  flinging  his  hat  into 
the  air,  he  gave  a  wild  answering  cry,  and  ran  forwards  to  the 
rook,  where  his  companion  awaited  mm. 

They  were  not  alone  together  then }  a  third  individual  had 
joined  them,  a  boy  probably  about  two  years  younger  than 
Konald,  and  bearing  m  every  look  and  feature  the  stamp  of 
gentle  birth  and  careful  education.  He  was  tall  and  slight : 
his  face  very  intelligent;  his  voice  sweet  and  refined;  and 
when  he  joined  in  the  fisherman's  coarse  laugh,  and  addressed 
him  in  terms  of  equality,  it  was  evident  there  could  be  no  red 
congeniality. 

"  Why,  (Joff,  you  are  a  harder  master  than  Mr.  Lester  I" 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  fisherman,  in  rather  an  uncivil  manner, 
held  before  him  a  huge  old-fashioned  watch,  and  pointed  to 
the  hour.     "  'Tis  but  five  minutes." 

"  May  be  you'll  learn  the  value  of  five  minutes  to  your  cost, 
one  of  tnese  days.  Master  Clement !"  replied  Ooff.  "  Ronald 
has  been  here,  waiting  to  see  you,  the  last  half  hour." 

"  Ronald  is  not  like  me,"  replied  Clement;  "  he  is  his  own 
master.     See  if  I  won't  be  mine,  before  long,  (Joff,  eh  ?" 

"Them  that  will  can  always  find  the  way,"  replied  the 
fisherman.  "  Are  you  come  to  tell  us  you'll  be  here  to-morrow 
for  the  sail.  Master  Clement  ?" 

Clement  looked  up  hastily,  and  his  eye  encountered  Ro- 
nald's. The  boy  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  watching 
him  narrowly,  a  strange  mixture  oi  feelings  expressed  in  hi* 
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lumdaome  hoe,  A  bitter  pride,  perhaps,  was  written  there 
most  clearij;  yet  a  glance  of  compassion,  blended  it  might 
have  been  with  self-reproach,  fell  upon  Clement. 

"  You'll  be  ready,  Bonald,  as  you  promised  V  said  Clement, 
appealing  to  him. 

*'  I  made  no  promise,''  was  his  reply. 

**  But  you  are  going  V' 

^Ay,  going;  wind  and  waves,  and  heaven  and  earth  for- 
bidding T'  exclaimed  Ronald,  impetuously.  Spuming  from 
him  a  stone  against  which  his  foot  nad  been  reetmg,  he  added, 
^  My  doings  are  no  law  for  yours." 

Ulement  regarded  him  wonderingly,  whilst  a  saroaslio  sndle 
euried  the  fisherman's  lips. 

''Don't  mind  him,  Master  Clement,"  he  said;  ''ifs  his 
way.  Six  o'dook,  to-morrow  evening,  at  the  West  Point. 
We'll  have  a  short  run,  with  a  &ir  wind,  as  if  s  like  to  be,  and 
be  back  in  time  for  the  old  lady's  tea." 

«  What  do  you  say,  Ronald  ?  If  s  to  be  done,  isn't  it  ?" 
inquired  Clement. 

''Ask  Gtyff!"  and  the  look  of  pride  passed  away  firom 
Ronald's  face,  and  seating  himself  on  a  stone,  he  rested  his 
arms  upon  his  knees.  At  that  moment  the  loud  baridng  of  a 
dog  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

"  Ah !  the  Captain !"  exclaimed  Goff.  "  He's  as  good  as 
his  word,  at  least.  Come,  Ronald,  my  lad,  there's  work  for 
you  now !" 

Ronald  did  not  move,  even  when  Goff  touched  him  roughly 
with  his  foot.  Clement  stooped  down,  and  put  his  arm  round 
him  caiessbgly. 

"  Ronald,  it  was  your  notion ;  why  won't  you  go  P' 

"  I  am  going;"  but  Ronald's  head  was  not  raisiad. 

"Then  why  shotddn't  I  go?" 

Ronald  started  from  his  bending  posture,  as  a  large  New- 
foundland dog  rushed  upon  him,  and  tried  to  place  iiis  two 
fore-paws  upon  his  shoulders.  "  Down,  RoUo  I  down  I" — ^he 
patted  the  dog's  head,  and  caught  it  between  both  his  hands, 
looking  at  it  as  if  reading  a  human  countenance,  then  seizine 
Clement's  arm,  he  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and 
pointing  to  a  broken,  tangled  path,  rushed  down  it.  Clement 
followed.  The  dog  waited  and  watched  them,  irresolute ;  but 
the  next  naoment  he  was  coursing  at  full  speed  along  the  road 
by  which  a  man,  dressed  in  a  shaggy  greatcoat,  and  a  low- 
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oiowned  gksed  hat,  with  a  heavy  etiok  in  his  hand,  was  seen 
aj^ioaohing. 

"  To-morrow,  at  West  Point,  at  six,"  called  out  the  fisher- 
man, as  the  hoys  disappeared  from  sight. 

"  To-morrow,  at  six,  yes  I"  was  heard  in  Clemeni^s  dear, 
refined  tones. 

<<  To-morrow  at  six — no  I"  added  another  voice,  deep,  rich, 
and  full ;  and  the  fisherman  hurst  into  an  angnr  laugh,  and 
shouted  after  them,  <<  that  he  would  he  made  a  fool  hy  no  one.'' 

^<  My  hopeful  hoy  you  are  calling  after,  eh !  Master  QoSV 
was  the  ohservation  by  which  the  attention  of  the  fisherman 
was  drawn  to  the  person  who  had  now  joined  him. 

<<  Hopeful,  indeed,  Captain.  Why,  he's  taken  to  turn  lately* 
like  a  weathercock.  If  it  goes  on,  I  wish  you  joy  of  anything 
you'll  ever  do  with  him."  A  scowl  rested  on  tne  stranger's 
fftce,  which  was  not  needed  to  render  it  unprepossessing,  tor  it 
was  jcarely  that  a  countenance  could  he  seen  on  which  so  many 
evil  passions  were  to  be  traced.  There  was  a  strong  likeness 
to  Bonald ;  it  might  have  been  told  at  once  that  they  were 
father  and  son;  hut  whilst  the  pride  of  the  hoy's  face  was 
softened  by  thought,  and  his  reckless  bearing  was  checked  by 
some  eager,  though  it  might  be  transient  feelings  of  the  neces- 
sity of  self-command,  the  father's  countenance  showed  little 
but  a  dogged  resolution,  the  result  of  habitual  selfishness  and 
indulgence  in  habits  which  had  nearly  obliterated  eveiy  sign 
of  higher  education  or  feeling. 

<<He  is  coming  with  us  to-night,"  he  remarked;  not 
replying  directly  to  the  fisherman's  observation. 

'<  That's  as  he  will,  Capttdn ;  as  you  know  quite  as  well 
as  I.  He  is  off  now  with  the  young  springald,  and  who's  to 
catch  him  ?" 

The  stranger  uttered  a  profane  ejaculation,  and  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  looked  down  it,  and  then  returned 
^ain.  '*  He'll  be  back ;  he's  not  a  fellow  to  miss  the  fun. 
How  go  matters  at  the  Point  ?" 

"  All  ready,  only  waiting  for  Captain  Vivian,"  said  (Joff, 
with  something  of  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  And  Captain  Vivian's  son ;  the  boy  has  a  mind  to  drive 
me  frantic.     But  there  is  no  need  to  wait." 

"No  need  and  no  power,"  said  (Joff.  "Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man ;  so  by  your  leave,  Captain,  we'll  let  the  two 
youngsters  be  o£" 
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'^Toa  wouldn't  haye  taken  the  other  boy!"  exclaimed 
Captain  Yiyian,  qnickly. 

''Not  quite  suoli  a  fool  as  that;  no, — he's  a  mere  Tand 
aawney;  nothing's  to  be  made  of  him — as  dainty  as  a 
sirl.     What  a  fine  fellow  will  be  spoilt  if  Ronald  takes  after 

The  frown  on  Captain  Vivian's  face  became  terrific ;  and 
Goff  softened  his  words.  "  No  fear  of  that  though.  Captain. 
See  Ronald  in  a  gale  of  wind  I  that's  the  time  when  ne's  a 
man.     Come,  are  you  ready  ?" 

He  receiyed  no  answer.  A  crowd  of  angry  feelings  seemed 
working  in  Captain  Yiyian's  mind,  and  tlurowing  his  stick 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  strode  on  silently ',  Goff  accom- 
panying him,  and  occasionally  stealing  aside  to  the  edge  of 
the  rayine  to  discover  whether  any  glmpse  could  be  obtained 
(tf  Ronald. 


CHAPTER  m. 


"  "TIIOHT  o'clock  1  Where  is  Clement?"  The  question  was 
Fj  asked,  in  a  querulous  tone  by  a  lady  seemingly  infirm, 
rather  from  indolence  and  illness  than  from  age,  as  ordering  the 
door  to  be  shut,  and  wrapping  a  shawl  around  her,  she  drew 
near  the  tea  table,  spread  in  a  small,  neat,  but  poorly-furnished 
drawing  room.  It  was  answered  in  a  girlish  voice,  but  the 
accent  was  scarcely  more  amiable. 

**  Indeed,  grandmamma,  I  can't  say;  he  has  been  out  ever 
since  six."  The  speaker  was  a  young  girl  of  about  sixteen, 
tall,  graceful,  and  rather  foreign  looking^  from  the  darkness 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  dreamy,  yet  very  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  her  splendid  dark  eyes,  the  only  feature  in  the  face 
which  could  lay  claim  to  real  beauty.  She  was  stationed  by 
the  urn,  and  her  attention  was  given  more  to  the  teacups  than 
to  the  person  who  addressed  her. 

"  You  might  as  well  learn,  Ella,  to  be  civil  when  you  are 
spoken  to.     Why  can't  you  look  at  me?" 

'*  I  am  pouring  out  the  tea,  grandmamma.  0  dear,  what 
a  slop!  Louisa,  do  run  into  the  pantry  and  bring  me  a 
cbth/' 
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<< Louisa  not  gone  to  bed!  how  is  that?  Loaisa,  why 
don't  you  go  to  bed  ?" 

<<  Because  I  am  readine,  grandmamma." 

"But  you  ought  to  be  in  bed;  it's  a  great  deal  too 
late.  Where's  your  aunt?  why  doesn't  she  make  you  go  to 
bed?" 

"  Aunt  Bertha  went  down  the  Tillage,  and  isn't  come  in," 
replied  Louisa,  without  attempting  to  rise  from  the  low  stool 
on  which  she  had  placed  herself  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
observation,  and  able  at  her  leisure  to  study  a  yolume  of  faiiy 
tales. 

"  Very  wrong,  very  forgetful,"  was  murmured,  and  Mm. 
Campbell  sank  back  again  in  her  ohair  without  repeating  the 
order  for  Louisa  to  go. 

Ella  just  glanc^  at  her  sister,  and,  forgetting  the  slqp, 
handed  a  cup  of  tea  to  her  grandmamma ;  and  pouring  out 
one- for  herself,  and  helping  herself  to  some  toast,  gave  her 
whole  attention  to  a  booK,  whidi  she  kept  by  her  half  hidden 
by  the  tea-tray.  The  room  was  very  silent  again  for  some 
minutes.  Then  Mrs.  Campbell  took  up  her  cup  and  com- 
plained that  the  tea  was  cold,  and  Ella  said  the  water  didn't 
boil,  and  the  bell  was  rung ;  but  it  was  not  answered. 

"  Verv  wrone  of  Bertha,  indeed,"  repeated  Mrs.  Campbell 
to  herself;  "  and  why  don't  they  answer  the  bell  ?  but  there's 
only  Betsey  and  the  girl.     Oh,  dear !" 

Ella  sighed,  oh  dear !  too,  but  she  took  no  other  notice. 

The  door  opened.  Mrs.  Campbell  began  in  a  fretful  tone : 
"  It  is  too  bad,  the  water  doesn't  boil  in  the  least;"  but  she 
stopped  on  finding  that  she  was  not  addressing  a  servant,  but 
a  joung  lady,  "bertha,"  and  she  leaned  forward,  and  spoke 
with  something  approaching  to  energy,  "  why  don't  ^ou  tell 
us  when  you  are  going  out?  We  have  been  waitmg  this 
half-hour,  and  the  tea  is  quite  cold,  and  no  one  answers  the 
bell.  I  can't  think  what  possesses  you  all.  Where  have  you 
been?" 

"  I  was  called  out  to  see  Hannah  Dobbs,  ma'am,  she  is 
worse:  and  then  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  rectory,  and  other 
things  brides."  The  last  words  were  uttered  m  an  under 
tone,  but  they  were  in  no  way  hasty  or  confused.  "  Louisa, 
you  ought  to  be  in  bed ;"  and  Louisa  in  an  instant  jumped 
up  from  her  seat,  closed  her  book,  said  quickly,  '^  Qood  night, 
Grandmamma;  good  night,  Ella;  good  night,  Aunt  Bertha,'* 
and  was  gone. 
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Bertha  wmlked  up  to  the  tea-table:  '<The  water  is  not 
ooldy  EUa.  Yon  must  have  poured  out  Grandmamma's  tea 
bef<H«  she  was  ready  for  it.  Just  put  away  your  book,  and 
attend  to  what  you  are  doing."  Ella's  book  was  taken  from 
her  and  placed  on  a  side  table.  •  No  remonstrance  was  made, 
but  Ella  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  allowed  her  aunt  to 
fetch  Mis.  Campbell's  cup,  pour  awa^  the  cold  tea,  and 
feplenish  it  with  something  which,  if  it  was  not  strong,  at 
least  had  the  merit  of  warmth. 

<^  Clement  is  not  come  in,  is  he  ?"  said  Bertha,  in  a  low 
Toioe,  to  EUa,  as  she  bent  oyer  the  tea-table. 

'^  NO|  I  have  not  heard  him.'' 

Bertha's  face  became  yery  graye,  but  it  was  a  grayi^ 
which  suited  her,  for  it  softened  and  rendered  her  features 
expressiye.  It  was  that  which  they  wanted  to  giye  them  the 
beauty  to  which  they  ought  to  haye  laid  claim  from  r^nlarity. 
Bertlia  Campbell  was  a  striking-looking  person,  yery  tall,  and 
slight,  and  refined  in  figure  and  manner ;  not  exactly  graceful 
—she  was  too  stiff  in  her  moyements  for  that, — and  not 
exactly  interesting — she  was  too  rigid  and  self-controlled — ^too 
much  like  an  automaton  for  interest ;  but  the  stamp  of  a  lady 
was  upon  her  eyeiy  action.  As  she  moyed  about  the  room 
now,  putting  a  chair  in  its  proper  place,  brightening  the  lamp, 
handing  her  mother  the  milk  and  sugar,  and  placing  a  foot- 
stool for  her,  an  indescribable  spirit  of  order  and  repose  seemed 
to  fcdbw  her.  The  room  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect 
under  her  auspices,  and  yet  what  sne  did  was  almost  too 
trifling  to  be  noticed. 

Mrs.  Campbell  spoke  again  more  gently  and  cheerfully. 
<<  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lester  at  the  Rectory,  Bertha?" 

<'  No,  ma'am.  Rachel  was  expecting  him ;  she  left  him  at 
the  &rm.  I  gaye  my  messi^e  to  her.  Can  I  do  anything 
more  for  you,  before  I  take  off  my  bonnet  ?" 

<'No,  child,  nothing;  but  maie  haste  down;  the  tea  won't 
be  fit  to  drink  if  you  don't." 

Bertha  glancei  again  round  the  room,  told  Ella  she  was 
sitting  in  a  yery  awkward  attitude,  and  disappeared ;  and  she 
was  no  sooner  gone  than  Ella,  having  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea- 
for  her  aunt,  stole  quietly  to  the  table  on  which  her  book  had 
been  placed  and  returned  to  her  studies. 

Bertha  came  down  again,  took  the  tea  which  Ella  had  pro- 
pared,  wiUiout  making  any  remark  upon  it,  helped  herself  to 
some  yery  cold  toast,  and  completed  her  repast  with  a  piece 
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of  dry  bread ;  and  then,  placing  the  empty  caps  and  plat^ 
upon  the  tray^  rang  the  bell. 

The  summons  was  answered  by  a  veiy  young  girl. 

''  Jane,  that  weak  arm  of  yours  won't  do  to  lift  this  heavy 
tray ;  you  had  better  let  me  carry  it  for  you." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Bertha  I"  escaped  from  Ella's  lips. 

<<Why  not,  Ella?  what  harm  can  it  do  me?"  and  Bertha 
lifted  the  tray  and  carried  it  out  of  the  room,  whilst  the  little 
servant  girl  wiped  away  the  crumbs  from  the  cloth,  and  plaoed 
a  few  books  on  the  table. 

Bertha  did  not  immediately  return ;  and  at  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  opening  door,  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  had  seemed  inclined 
to  sleep,  roused  herself  and  inquired  whether  that  was 
Clement  come  in. 

'^I  don't  think  so,  Grandmamma;  I  fancy  it  must  be 
Aunt  Bertha  gone  out." 

''  Qoue  out  again,  it  can't  be ;  go  and  see."  Ella  obeyed 
reluctantly. 

'<It  was  Aunt  Bertha,  Q-randmamma,"  and  there  was  a 
tone  of  triumph  in  Ella's  voice.  '^  She  was  standing  under 
the  verandah }  she  b  there  now."' 

**  Tell  her  to  come  in  instantly ;  she  will  catch  her  death 
of  cold."  The  message  was  given  in  audible,  authoritative 
accents,  such  accents  as  might  well  have  roused  a  storm  of 
angry  feelings  in  Bertha's  breast ;  but  she  came  back  into  the 
room  with  Ella,  with  her  quiet,  gliding  step,  and  merely  said, ''  I 
went  out  to  see  what  kind  of  night  it  was  likely  to  be,  ma'am. 
Shall  I  read  to  you  ?"  She  took  up  a  book,  and,  seating  her- 
self by  her  mother's  arm-chair,  began  to  read  aloud.  Ella 
took  no  notice  of  this,  but  resting  both  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  riveted  her  eyes  upon  the  page  before  her. 

Bertha's  voice  was  rather  monotonous;  her  reading  had 
the  same  Absence  of  expression  as  her  face ;  perhaps  she  was 
not  giving  her  full  attention  to  the  book,  for  she  paused  some- 
times in  wrong  places,  as  if  listening,  and  looked  up, — quietly 
and  slowly  though — ^for  she  was  never  hurried — at  the  least 
sound.  <<  There  is  Clement,"  she  said,  at  last.  No  one  else 
seemed  to  have  heard  anything,  but  that  was  not  strange ;  a 
very  loud  clock  in  the  hall  had  just  struck  ten,  and  the  sound 
was  likely  to  drown  all  others. 

"  It  is  veiy  wrong  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  hastily. 

'^  Yes,  very  wrong,"  repeated  Bertha,  thoughtfully. 
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^  li  ifl  a  besntifdl  mocmliglit  eyening ;  I  dare  say  he  has 
been  wandering  on  the  shore/'  said  filla,  not  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  bodl^. 

Bertha  went  to  meet  him.  They  were  heard  talking 
together  in  the  little  entrance  hall^  but  the  words  were  in- 
di^inct. 

<'  Where  have  yon  been,  Clement  T'  asked  Mrs.  Campbell, 
as  they  entered  the  room.  The  boy's  eye  sparkled  with  a 
flash  <i  irritadon,  bat  he  answered  gayly, — 

'^  Been  I  G-randmamma,  oh  !  to  a  hundred  plaoes — along 
the  oliff|  down  on  the  shore,  watching  the  stars ;  it's  a  wonder- 
ful Bi^Kt-     Blhs  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me.'' 

<'  ^Ha  knows  better  than  to  wish  anything  of  the  kind/' 
nid  Mrs.  Campbell.  <'  It  is  a  great  deal  too  late  for  you.  Whom 
had  you  with  you  ?" 

<'  Part  of  ihe  time  I  was  alone/'  was  Clement's  eyasiye 
reply,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  seemed  satisfied;  but  Ella  looked 
up  at  her  brother  and  laughed. 

Bertha  was  yery  cold  and  stiff.  She  asked  Clement  if  he 
was  hungry,  and  when  he  said,  ''  yes,  rayenous,"  told  him  he 
must  wait  till  after  prayers,  and  then  he  might  haye  some  cold 
meat,  and  at  the  same  moment  she  rang  the  bell. 

Bertha  read  prayers, — ^reyerently  and  simply ;  but  the  tone 
might  haye  suited  a  sermon }  and  Ella  fidgeted,  and  Clement 
was  onoe  heard  to  yawn. 

<<  Don't  let  Clement  be  late.  Bertha/'  said  Mrs.  Campbell, 
as  she  took  a  night  candle  in  her  hand,  and  going  up  to  her 
daughter  gaye  her  a  cold  kiss. 

'<  No,  ma'am,  he  will  haye  his  supper  directly." 

"  And  don't  be  late  yourself.  Bertha.  I  hear  you  moying 
sboQt  in  your  room,  and  it  disturbs  me." 

<<  No,  ma'am !"  Bertha  opened  the  door  for  her  mother. 

**  Oood  night.  Grandmamma,"  said  Ella;  and  Clement  drew 
near  also,  though  his  step  was  a  little  doubtful. 

"  Good  night,  lores.  Clement,  you  stamp  dreadfully  oyer 
my  head  at  night." 

"Do  I,  Gmndmamma?  I  can't  help  it;  it  is  my  heayy 
boots." 

"  You  may  wear  slippers,"  said  Bertha,  shortly ;  but  Mrs. 
Campbell  did  not  appear  to  need  the  apology.  She  kissed 
him  affectionately,  and  went  up  stairs,  Ella  following  her. 
Bertha  and  Clement  stood  lingering  oyer  the  fire.  Clement 
xaked  up  the  aahes,  and  tried  to  make  a  blasC;  and  Bertha 
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remarked  that  it  was  no  good;  he  must  make  haate  and  aat 
his  supper,  and  go  to  bed. 

"I  wish  sapper  would  come,"  said  Clement,  pettishly. 
"  What  is  that  woman,  Betsey,  doing  with  herself?" 

'^  She  has  more  to  attend  to  than  she  ought  to  have,"  was 
the  reply.  ^*  She  can't  be  expected  to  have  supper  ready  at 
all  hours  of  the  night." 

<'If  she  is  so  hxisy,  why  doesn't  she  have  more  helpf" 
aaked  Clement. 

<<  Because  we  can't  afford  it^  Clement."  The  boy  kicked 
away  a  stool  which  was  in  his  way,  and  started  up  from  the 
chair  into  which  he  had  flun^  himself. 

<<  The  answer  for  everythmg,  Aunt  Bertha;  are  we  never 
to  be  able  to  afford  it  ?" 

"Time  will  show  for  us,"  replied  Bertha;  "for  you,  Cl^ 
ment,  it  is  in  your  own  power." 

"  If  I  were  rich,  you  would  all  be  rich  too,"  he  exohiimed. 
"  But,  Aunt  Bertha,  who  can  soften  stone  walls  ?    Not  I." 

"  It  is  no  question  of  softening  stone  walls,  Clem^iit ;  that 
is  neither  your  business  nor  mine.  The  work  is  in  your  own 
power." 

"  Yes,  plod,  plod,  night  and  day;  work  one's  brain  till  it 
hasn't  an  idea  left  in  it,  and  then  get  a  crust  of  bread  to  live 
upon ;  and  that  is  the  life  of  a  gentleman  I" 

"  The  life  of  a  good  many  gentlemen,"  replied  Bertha. 
"But  here  is  your  supper,  Clement;  make  haste  and  eat  it, 
for  we  musn't  really  be  late." 

Clement  sat  down  to  the  table.  Some  slices  of  cold  mut- 
ton were  put  in  a  plate  for  him^  with  a  piece  of  bread.  He 
asked  for  some  pickle. 

"You  can't  have  any  to-night,"  said  Bertha;  "it  is 
locked  up." 

"  And  no  salad  ?  nothing  V 

"  It  is  a  very  good  supper  if  you  are  hungry ;  and,  if  you 
are  not,  you  don't  want  anything,"  answered  ^rtha. 

"Who  keeps  the  keys?  Grandmamma?"  and  before 
Bertha  could  stop  him  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  knock- 
ing loudly  at  Mrs.  Campbell's  door.  He  returned  holding  up 
the  keys  triumphantly. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Bertha  I"  but  Bertha  took  no  notice.  "  Which 
cupboard  is  it.  Aunt  Bertha  7"     No  answer. 

He  only  laughed,  and  ran  away  to  the  kitchen.  Betsey,  the 
eook,  followed  him  as  he  came  back,  and  put  down  on  the  table 
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a  jar  of  picklea  uid  the  remaiius  of  a  cold  tart.  **  So,  Aunt 
Bertha,  I  haye  not  been  foraging  for  nothing ;  come,  you  will 
have  some  with  me."  But  he  failed  to  extract  a  smile  from 
Bertha,  who  stood  looking  on  whilst  he  ate  his  supper, 
with  an  appetite,  which,  as  he  himself  had  described  it,  was 
ravenoos. 

Bertha  broke  the  silence.  ^^  Clement,  what  time  did 
Bonald  leaye  yon  t" 

'<0h!  about  half-past  nine,  more  or  less;  I  had  no 
watch.'' 

<<  And  you  walked  on  the  shore  all  that  time  V 

<<Ye8,  there  and  on  the  cli&  He  was  in  one  of  his 
moods ;  I  couldn't  leaye  him." 

'<  He  ought  not  to  haye  been  with  you,"  said  Bertha. 

**  He  said  that,  and  told  me  to  go;  but  we  had  made  the 
engagement  to  meet.     And  where  was  the  harm  ?" 

'<  Where  is  at  any  time  the  harm  of  disobedience,  Ole- 
ment?" 

'*  Now,  Aunt  Bertha,  I  don't  understand  you,"  and  Clement 
hastily  finished  his  tumbler  of  beer,  and  rose  and  stood  by  the 
fire.     <<  Who  tells  me  not  to  be  with  Ronald  ?" 

"1  tell  you,  and  that  ought  to  be  sufficient."  Her  tone 
was  yeiy  authoritatiye,  and  the  angry  flush  rose  in  Clement's 
cheek,  and  he  bit  his  lip. 

''  You  know,  Clement,  that  there  is  disobedience  to  the 
spirit  of  a  law  as  well  as  to  the  letter.  What  matters  it  that 
you  haye  neyer  been  absolutely  commanded  by  my  mother  not 
to  be  with  Ronald  ?  You  are  as  well  aware  as  I  am  that  both 
she  and  Mr.  Lester  disapproye  of  it." 

*'  Without  a  reason !"  exclaimed  Clement.  '^  I  will  neyer 
listen  to  any  one  who  doesn't  give  me  a  reason." 

"Then  you  will  be  a  slaye  to  yourself,  Clement,  and  a 
miserable  man." 

"  As  you  will,"  he  replied,  cardessly.  "  I  will  run  myt 
chance  of  misery,  but  I  never  will  leave  a  noble-hearted  fel- 
low, like  Ronald,  merely  because  there  happens  to  be  a  preju- 
dice against  him.  And  yon,  Aunt  Bertha,  to  try  to  persuade 
me  not  I  jou,  who  are  always  looking  after  him,  and  turning 
and  twisting  him  at  your  will !" 

"  Not  at  my  will,  Clement,"  replied  Bertha.  "  He  would 
not  be  what  he 'is  if  he  were  turned  at  my  will,"  she  added  in 
an  wider-tone. 
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<<  He  might  not  be  better  for  being  different/'  exclaimed 
Olement,  <<  or  if  he  were,  I  shouldn't  like  him  as  well." 

'^  No,  and  there  is  the  danger,  Clement ;  but  we  wbn't  argue 
the  point:  Mr.  Lester  wishes  you  not  to  be  with  him;  my 
mother  wishes  it  also.     You  have  no  right  to  require  more." 

"  But  I  must  and  I  do  require  more/'  exclaimed  Clement^ 
impatiently,  yet  without  any  real  ill-humor;  <^and  I  ask  of 
you.  Aunt  Bertha,  whether  there  isn't  a  prejudice  against 
Konald,  which  would  prevent  Grandmamma  and  Mr.  Lester 
from  liking  him  if  he  were  an  angel.  And  I  will  ask  too," 
he  continued,  interrupting  Bertha  as  she  was  about  to  reply, 
<<  whether  the  prejudice  is  not  fostered  by  my  grandfather,  and 
whether  it  is  not  because  of  him  that  every  pleasure  I  have  in 
life  is  thwarted." 

<^  Olement,  that  is  speaking  veir  disrespectfully.  I  can't 
answer  such  questions.  Your  grandfather  has  strong  reasons, 
fearful  reasons,  for  dreading  an  indmacy  with  Ronald." 

^*  With  a  cousin !  not  very  near,  perhaps,  but  still  my  rela- 
tion, and  the  only  fellow  in  the  neighborhood  who  suits  me  I 
Am  I  then  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  Aunt  Bertha  V 

'<  You  are  required  to  lead  a  studious,  steady  life,  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  University,  if  you  ever  wish  to  have  a  place 
m  your  grandfather's  favor." 

"  Then  I  will  go  without  the  place ;  I  will  give  it  up.  The 
fftvor  of  a  rich  M  general!  there  will  be  many  candidates 
for  it" 

"  And  you  will  break  my  mother's  heart,  grieve  Mr.  Lester, 
disappoint  all  our  hopes,  merely  because  vou  won't  bring  your- 
self to  relinquish  a  companionship  whicn,  after  all,  cannot  be 
congenial." 

<<  I  will  stand  by  Ronald  at  all  ri^,  Aunt  Bertha;  I  will 
never  sacrifice  my  friendship  to  the  will  of  a " 

''  Take  care,  Clement,"  and  Bertha  held  up  her  finger  warn- 
ingly;  "you  are  speaking  of  your  grandfather." 

"  Yet  he  has  never  shown  me  kindness,"  exclaimed  Clement ; 
«  he  never  asks  me  to  his  house, — he  scarcely  pays  me  the 
common  civilities  of  a  stranger.  And,  Aunt  Bertha,  let  him 
be  my  grandfather  a  hundred  times  over,  yet  he  is  my  &ther^a 
enemy." 

"  Your  father,  Clement,  was  his  own  enemy." 

"  And  therefore  every  one  turns  against  hmi  V 

"  Yes,  every  one,  even  his  only  son,"  replied  Bertha.  Hir 
tone  was  so  sad  that  Clement  was  startled. 
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**  I  don't  undesBtand  yon,  Aunt  Bertha,"  he  said. 

''And  therefore  you  will  not  act  upon  faith/'  answered 
Bertha.  ^'Oh,  Clement  I  it  is  a  fatal  principle  to  go  npon ;  it 
will  be  your  ruin.  I  have  told  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it : 
disobey  and  thwart  yoor  grandfather,  and  untold  misery  will 
be  the  consequence. 

'<  What  misery  ?  What  consequence  ?  Why  will  you  always 
speak  so  mysteriously,  Aunt  Bertha  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  in  any  other  way," 
said  Bertiia.  ''  But,  Clement,  all  this  is  but  idle  talking.  If 
I  could  convince  you  beyond  the  possibili^  of  doubt,  that  your 
intiiiiaoy  with  B(mald  would  lead  you  into  mischief,  it  would 
not  in  uie  most  remote  degree  add  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  known  will  of  all  the  perscms  whom  you  are  most  bound  to 
obey." 

Clement  was  silent.     Bertha  took  up  a  candlesdok,  and 

Sve  it  to  him.  He  did  not  wish  her  good  night,  but  stood 
inking. 

^  Aunt  Bertha,"  and  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
floor,  ''  you  knew  Ronald  many  years  ago." 

''Tea,  many,  Clement;  before  you  can  remember." 

''  And  you  were  always  kind  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so.     I  wish  to  be  kind  to  every  one." 

''  But  you  were  specially  kind  to  him,  and  you  are  so  now; 
and  yon  have  influence  over  him." 

''  I  don't  know  as  to  the  influence.  If  I  have,  it  is  not 
from  any  power  of  my  own." 

''  Yon  were  his  mioiher's  Mend,"  said  Clement;  ''he  told 
me  that  to-night" 

"  Yes,"  was  Bertha's  cold  reply ;  but  she  sat  down  for  an 
instant,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  laid  her  candlestick  on 
the  table.  Clement  did  not  see  or  comprehend  the  signs  of 
inward  feding;  he  went  on : 

"  Ronald  says  you  were  very  fond  of  her." 

"Yes,  I  was.  Qood  night,  Clement;  remember  if  you 
8tt  up  kUe  you  will  disturb  Grandmamma."  She  took  his 
hand, — it  was  as  impassive  as  her  own, — and  she  let  it  fall 
again  auietly.  Clement  moved  towards  the  door,  but  paused 
to  say  impatiently,  in  answer  to  the  injunction,  again  repeated, 
to  go  to  bed  at  once, — 

"  I  shall  go  presently.  I  have  an  exercise  to  prepare  for 
Mr.  Lester." 

Bertha  waited  till  she  had  heard  him  enter  his  room  and 
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look  the  door,  and  then  she  made  a  tour  of  inspeodon  of  the 
room3|  saw  that  every  shatter  was  fastened,  and  every  boh 
drawn,  and  retired  to  rest  herself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MRS.  CAMPBELL'S  ootteee  closely  adjoined  the  Rectoiy; 
only  a  steep,  reedy  bank,  and  a  little  rivulet  divided 
them,  and  a  rough  bridge  over  the  stream  formed  an  easy 
mode  of  communication.  The  Rectory  stood  high,  on  a  smooth, 
sloping  lawn,  a  little  way  up  the  ascent  of  the  range  of  the 
Encombe  hills,  which  entirely  sheltered  it  from  the  north. 
The  library  windows  fronting  ike  south-east  commanded  a  view 
over  a  small  bay,  shut  in  by  rugged  difis  of  red  sandstone, 
nsing  at  the  western  extremity  into  a  bold  headland.  Beyond, 
towal^(ls  the  north-west,  the  landscape  was  more  bounded ;  tiie 
rough  ground  at  the  top  of  the  ravine,  in  which  the  village 
was  hidden,  and  the  thick  plantation  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
gentleman's  park,  closing  in  the  horizon. 

Rachd  Lester  was  sitting  in  the  library  with  her  father ; 
he  was  writing,  she  was  busy  with  a  slate  and  a  Latin  exer- 
cise. Rachel  was  receiving  rather  a  learned  education;  an 
only  child,  with  no  mother,  and  a  very  classically-inclined 
fatner,  that  was  natural.  Mr.  Lester  looked  very  old  to  be 
the  father  of  such  a  child  as  Rachel.  He  was  nearly  sixty  in 
appearance,  though  not  quite  so  much  in  reality.  His  hair 
was  gray,  and  his  countenance  worn.  It  was  a  venr  intelleo- 
tual,  studious  face,  softened  by  the  expression  of  extreme 
benevolence ;  but  there  was  great  firmness  in  the  lines  of  his 
mouth ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  could,  when  he  chose, 
l^  severe.  His  attention  was  entirely  ^ven  now  to  his  occu- 
pation. He  was  engaged  with  a  letter,  interlined  and  cor- 
rected, often  causing  him  to  pause  and  consider,  and  sometimes 
to  throw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  pass  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  as  if  in  painful  recollection. 

His  feelings  may  be  traced  in  the  words  which  flowed  from 
his  pen: — 

**  I  need  not  say  that  you  are  continually  in  my  thoughts, 
and  always  with  the  longing  to  meet  your  wishes.     I  desire 
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heuCly  to  &id  aa  Dpeniiig,  and  can  only  entreat  you  to  trust 
m  if  we  seem  to  delay.  Aemember  that  if  wo«eize  the  wrong 
moment,  eyerything  will  flEdl.  Mildred  lives  upon  the  hope 
of  success,  but  eyen  she  does  not  yet  perceive  the  way  to  it. 
My  dear  Vivian,  you  must  be  patient;  you  must  pray  to  be  so; 
remembering  the  offence,  and  bearing  the  punishmeut.  In 
the  mean  time,  your  children  are  well,  and  doing  well — ^in  the 
way,  at  least,  to  do  so — ^Uiough  there  are  many  faults  to  be 
eorreoted.  Their  education  is  not  in  all  wi^s  what  I  like ;  but 
there  is  no  direct  evil  in  it,  and  the  defect  cannot  be  remedied. 
Here,  again,  we  must  be  ^tient.  Clement  may  be  all  that  we 
ooold  wish  to  see  hiuL  He  is  generous-heartea  and  refined  in 
tasle,  but  easily  led  into  things  which  at  first  sight  one  would 
be  apt  to  fsaiisj  foreign  to  his  nature.  I  think  this  arises  ftom 
vanity.  He  loves  admiration,  and  does  not  much  care  from 
whom  it  oomes.  You  will  not  like  to  hear  this;  but  you 
wished  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  worst,  and  I  give  it  you. 
He  has  no  vicious  habits,  but  if  he  were  bom  to  luxury  I 
should  feel  he  might  become  a  sentimentalist.  His  favorite 
virtues  are  of  the  heroic  cast;  so  are  his  favorite  heroes. 
He  has  great  notions  of  self-sacrifice,  but  very  little  idea  of 
self-restraint. 

"There  is  a  singular  likeness  between  him  and  Ella,  in 
character  as  well  as  in  countenance.  They  are  twins  both  in 
mind  and  body,  except  that  Clement  wiU  never  be  what  Ella 
is  in  point  of  talent.  She  reaUy  has  wonderful  powers,  but 
with  the  singular  inconsistency  of  genius,  she  is  as  variable  as 
the  winds,  and  as  indolent  as — ^I  can  form  no  comparison  for 
her  indolence — there  is  nothing  in  nature  like  it.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  remove  Clement  from  her  influence.  It  is 
all-powerful  with  him,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  twin-feeliDg 
which  is  always  so  strong,  but  chielhr  fiH:)m  his  exceeding  ad- 
miration of  her  powers  of  mind.  He  will  not  see  her  defects, 
and  it  is  very  painful  to  be  obliged  to  point  them  out. 

**  The  little  ones  have  great  promise  of  good,  if  thejr  are 
properly  managed.  Louisa  is  quick,  determined,  and  wilful ; 
Dut  capable  (^  ripening  into  an  extremely  sensible,  useful 
woman.  Fanny  is  too  pretty  for  her  own  advantage,  or  at 
least  she  has  heard  too  much  of  her  beauty  for  Himplicity;  but 
she  hi  exceedingly  affectionate,  and  very  true,  and  the  truth 
gives  me  great  hope  of  her. 

**  If  the  home  were  but  different !  You  will  understand  all 
I  mean  by  that — ^you,  who  have  known  Bertha  Campbell  so 
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well,  and  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  her  Tirtues,  and  fA  the 
oonsequenoes  o£  her  defects.  But  we  most  take  her,  my  dear 
Vivian,  as  she  is ;  and  be  grateful  that  at  least  the  children 
will  never  have  a  low,  or  insincere  example  set  before  them. 
She  is  not  to  be  altered ;  and  really  I,  who  know  her  in  her 
most  pleasing  form,  often  think  that  there  is  scarcely  anything 
in  her  I  should  wish  to  alter.  But  I  can  see  all  that  you  com- 
plain of,  and,  what  is  more,  all  the  consequences.  The  evil,  I 
suspect,  lies  very  to  back.  When  I  am  inclined  to  be  severe, 
I  wish  that  I  could  open  Mrs.  Campbell's  eyes  to  the  lasting 
evils  of  that  system  of  perpetual  check  which  has  absolutely 
paralyzed  BerUia's  powers.  To  see  what  she  has  done  would 
be  a  sufficient  punishment. 

'^  You  would  like  me  to  tell  you  that  your  children's  home 
at  the  Lodge  is  veir  cheerful  and  good  for  them,  and  that 
their  prospects  at  the  Park  are  brightening.  Now  this,  yoa 
see,  I  cannot  do  quite:  but  I  have  given  you  something  to 
comfort  you,  only,  as  I  said  before,  patience  must  be  your 
motto. 

<*  Mildred  writes  to  you  so  often,  that  I  need  not  say  any- 
thing about  her.  She  is  looking  better  than  usual.  I  think 
that  the  neighborhood  of  the  children  has  done  much  for  her, 
and  you  know  what  she  is  in  natural  cheerfulness  and  wonder- 
ful submission.  But  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  hope  deferred,  for 
as  yet  the  General  has  allowed  no  advances.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  entirely  neglects  the  children;  he  notices  them  if  they 
meet,  and  the  other  day  he  sent  Clement  a  fishing-rod,  which 
the  boy,  stupidly  enough,  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  think- 
ing it  rather  an  insult  than  a  kindness,  because  some  one — I 
guess  who— had  put  it  into  his  head,  that  unless  his  grand- 
father would  fully  forgive  and  receive  both  you  and  them,  it 
was  lowering  to  accept  any  favor  from  him.  No  one  but  John 
Vivian  would  have  suggested  the  idea,  knowing  what  deadly 
enmity  it  might  cause.  If  it  were  not  for  the  watch  we  may 
keep  over  him,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  my 
%ith,  that  such  a  feUow  as  your  cousin  should  be  here  just  at 
this  moment.  The  thorn  he  is  in  our  path  no  one  can  tell : 
and  there  is  his  boy — a  fallen  angel,  if  one  may  say  m  with- 
out pro&neness-— coming  in  contact  with  Clement  continually, 
and  exciting  in  him,  what  he  does  in  every  one,  an  interest 
which  at  last  becomes  fascination.  All  actual  authority  over 
Clement  must  lie  with  Mcs.  Campbell,  who  is  jealous  of  my 
interference ;  so  I  cannot  entirely  forbid  any  intercourse  with 
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BoBAldy  and  I  am  not  sue  that  I  should  do  so  if  I  oonld. 
The  bojB  must  meet ;  they  are  near  neighbors  and  ooasins^ 
and  too  striet  discipline  might  lead  the  way  to  deceit,  when 
the  temptation  to  be  together  occasionally  is  so  great.  One  of 
the  most  unfortunate  points  in  the  acquaintance  is,  that  H 
■enres  to  keep  up  the  General's  suspicion.  Your  cousin  Cap- 
tain Vivian,  as  he  is  called  now,  owmg,  I  suppose,  to  his  con« 
sexion  with  a  trading  yessel  commoiUy  said  to  be  ivsed  for 
smuggling  purposes,  is  becoming  daily  more  low  in  his  tastes, 
and  finds  congenial  society  in  the  place — poachers,  smugglers, 
Ac.  My  heart  sickens  when  I  think  of  his  influence  for  evil: 
I  Uaoe  it  omtinuall^.  The  people  have  a  kind  of  traditional 
remeet  for  him :  he  is  a  Yiyian,  and  therefore  they  never  can 
kMK  upon  him  quite  as  a  mere  mortal  They  see  what  he  is. 
but  tby  regard  his  oflbneea  very  muoh  as  we  used  to  regard 
the  crimes  ra  the  heathen  gods^  and,  in  oonsequenoei  are  not 
ashamed  to  follow  him. 

'<  I  feel  I  am  ^ving  you  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  writing  all 
this,  raking  up  m  a  way  the  ashes  of  the  past.  But,  my 
dear  Vivian,  there  must  be  truth  between  us.  Your  cousin's 
name  should  be  buried  ^m  this  moment,  if  it  could  promote 
your  real  welfare ;  but  I  should  only  deceive  you  and  in  the 
end  increase  the  bitterness  of  your  trial,  if  I  allowed  you  to 
think  that  he  is  not  now,  as  he  has  been  ever,  your  evil  genius. 
I  stall  hold  the  opinions  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  as  to 
his  past  deeds,  and  am  anxiously  seeking  for  an  opportunity 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  Your  sister-in-law  and  I  disonas 
plans  continually,  but  hitherto  we  have  fuled  to  arrive  at  a 
MtisfMstory  oondusion.  K  we  could  soften  the  General,  we 
might  reaeh  the  truth;  but  how  is  that  to  be  done? 

«One  thing  yon  must  remember  for  your  comfort  as 
leeards  the  ehildren,  that  there  are  counter-influences  for  good. 
jMin  Vivian,  himself,  is  to  Clement  merely  an  object  of  won- 
dering disgust  The  boy's  natural  refinement  keeps  him  out 
cf  the  rea^  of  the  chief  temptations  which  such  a  man  could 
offer.  And  Ronald  is  open  to  influenoes  which  may — God 
grmnt  it  prove  so— turn  tne  balance  in  favor  of  all  we  could 
most  demre.  He  has  his  mother's  face  and  in  a  measure  her 
disposition,  so  at  least  I  am  told  by  your  sister-in-law,  who 
sees  him  often  and  talks  to  him  a  eood  deal.  I  was  very  muoh 
sorprised  to  find  when  Mrs.  Campbell  came  here,  that  Bertha 
ana  Roland  were  old  aoquaintanoes.  Bertha  is  so  reserved 
thai  I  oaa  get  nothing  from  her  as  to  how  they  first  knew  each 
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other,  except  that  one  day  she  toM  me  his  mother  had  been  a 
friend  of  hers.  Certaiolj  since  she  has  been  at  Enoombe 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  him.  It  is  strange,  is  it 
not  ?  that  she  should  have  power  over  a  wild,  untamed  spirit 
like  his,  and  yet  do  so  little  in  her  own  family.  But  it  is  her 
own  family — that  I  suppose  is  the  secret;  and  when  she  has 
to  work  in  it,  she  cannot  be  free. 

^<  Your  father,  I  sometimes  fancy,  keeps  a  little  aloof  from 
me,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  He  must  know  the  wish  that 
is  nearest  to  my  heart.  Hb  walking  powers  are  not  quite 
what  they  were,  but  he  rides  a  great  deal  and  looks  uncom- 
monly well.  Mildred,  as  I  said,  hopes,  and  lives  upon  hope, 
that  is  her  nature ;  and  yet  with  such  constant  suffering  it 
really  is  marvellous.  My  little  Kachel  is  with  her  often,  but 
not  quite  as  frequently  as  she  used  to  be,  for  she  is  working 
diligently  under  Miss  Campbell's  superintendence.  She  began 
doing  lessons  with  Ella,  but  soon  gave  that  up.  As  to  keep- 
ing pace  with  Ella  I  really  don't  know  who  could  do  so.  I 
sometimes  iadulge  a  dream  of  finding  a  way  to  the  General's 
heart  by  Ella's  means.  He  could  not  help  appreciating  her 
wonderhil  talents ;  and  then  he  mieht  become  proud  of  her. 
Mildred  would  know  how  to  bring  her  out,  but  the  children 
are  so  venr  little  with  her !  She  does  not  dare  show  herself 
too  eager  mr  their  society ;  and  if  ever  they  do  go  to  the  Hall 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  General's  way  as  much  as  possible. 
You  may  imagine  how  this  chafes  Clement's  proud  temper, 
and  he  comes  back  to  me,  and  raves  of  insult  and  subjection, 
and  talks  about  Ronald  and  a  seafuing  life  which  they  might 
lead  together ;  but  it  will  all  come  to  nothing.  He  has  not 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  endurance  in  him  to  make  a  sailor;  and 
he  is  too  old  for  the  navy,  and  would  not  choose  to  enter  the 
merchant  service.  Ronald  might  do  for  it  very  well ;  in  fact, 
I  am  at  this  moment  negotiating  something  of  the  kind  for 
him  at  his  own  request.  You  will  understand  that  I  have  a 
double  motive  for  bis  good  and  Clement's ;  the  separation  is 
BO  very  much  to  be  desired. 

"  One  word  about  myself,  and  then  good-b'ye.  You  ask 
me  how  I  am,  and  what  I  do,  and  what  my  hopes  and  pleasures 
are.  I  am  very  well,  I  never  was  better,  and  I  work  content- 
edly in  my  parish,  and  my  earthly  hopes  and  pleasures  are 
centred  in  Rachel. 

"  That  answer  will  not  satisfy  you  I  know.  It  tells  too 
little  of  my  inner  self.     My  dear  Vivian,  that  must  be  a 
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mfed  bo<^  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  the  strogglee  of 
a  beart  which  has  jet  to  learn  submusion  to  the  Divine  Will, 
I  should  make  myself  a  woman  in  weakness.  Suffice  it  that 
I  hmve  one  treasure  left  to  render  my  home  bright.  Yet  you 
must  not  fancy  I  am  miserable  or  even  unhappy }  only  sobered. 
Mildred  and  I  sometimes  venture  to  compare  notes  upon  these 
sabjectB  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  wise  in  us,  except  that  to  see 
her  is  the  deepest  lesson  one  could  receive  in  humility.  An 
oJd  woman  said  to  me  the  other  day :  <  Miss  Mildred  seems  to 
be  ahrajs  a  smiling  and  a  praying — and  sure  that  was  what 
the  saints  used  to  do.'  Certainly  the  poor  have  especial  reason 
to  think  her  a  saint;  for,  in  spite  of  her  infirmities,  she 
manages,  principally  through  Mrs.  Robinson,  to  make  herself 
at  home  with  aU  their  af[airS|  and  is  considered  quite  their 
best  domestic  adviser.'' 

The  letter  was  concluded^  sealed,  and  directed  to  '^  E.  B. 
Yivian,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Jamaica." 

Then  Bachel  spoke :  '*  Dear  Papa,  may  I  take  your  letter 
to  the  post  ?    I  am  going  out." 

Mr.  Lester  did  not  at  first  appear  to  hear  her.  He  was 
gazing  at  the  words  he  had  just  written,  probably  following 
them  in  his  mind  on  their  distant  mission.  He  answered, 
however,  after  a  short  pause,  "  No,  dear  child,  thank  you  ;*' 
but  he  spoke  in  an  absent  tone.  Presently,  he  said,  "  How 
old  are  you,  Rachel  V 

"Tlurteen,  Papa!  I  shall  be  fourteen,  my  next  birth- 
day." 

"  A  very  great  age  for  such  a  very  little  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Lester,  smiling ;  and,  as  Rachel  seated  herself  on  his  knee, 
and  pot  her  arm  round  his  neck,  he  added :  '^  When  do  you 
ever  mean  to  be  anything  but  a  baby  ?" 

''Never  to  you,  Papa;  but  Nurse  Robinson  told  me  last 
evening  that  I  reaUy  was  grown." 

''She  sees  what  she  wishes,"  replied  Mr.  Lester;  ''she 
has  set  her  heart  upon  your  being  a  fine  young  lady." 

Rachel  clapped  her  hands  together,  and  her  meny  laugh 
made  Mr.  Lester's  grave  face  also  relax  into  something  more 
than  a  smile. 

"Well,  Rachel,  shouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  fine  young 
lady?" 

"Should  you  like  me  to  be  one.  Papa?"  said  Rachel 
archly. 

"Perhaps  not;  you  wouldn't  be  so  oonvenient  to  nurse. 
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Yon  are  saoh  a  doll  now,  that  yon  may  v^  wM  pass  for 
ten.  But,  Raobel/'  and  his  voice  became  very  senoos,  '*  I 
flhoold  like  to  think  jon  were  old  enough  to  share  some  of  mj 
cares." 

The  deep  look  of  thought  came  oyer  Bachel's  fAce,  as  her 
eye  rested  &r  a  moment  on  a  picture  oyer  the  mantel-piece, 
the  likeness  of  her  mother,  and  of  two  sisters  and  a  brother, 
all  older  than  herself,  and  all  now  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
churchyard  of  Enoombe.  She  had  neyer  known  the  comfort 
of  their  loye,  but  they  were  the  dearest  treasures  of  her  yonn§^ 
heart;  and,  whenever  tempted  to  thoughtlessness  by  her 
natural  gayety  of  heart,  a  gumce  at  the  picture  was  sufficient 
to  remind  her  that  she  was  to  live  to  be  her  fMher's  con* 
solation. 

Mr.  Lester's  eye  followed  hers.  '^You  may  help  me  ao 
much,  Rachel,  if  you  will,"  he  continued. 

''Papa,"  and  she  leaned  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  her 
voice  was  low  and  tremulous,  ''  will  you  pray  to  Gtod  to  teach 
me  how  f" 

He  kissed  her  fondly  and  repeatedly.  ''  I  do  pray  for  you, 
my  child,  daily  and  hwirly,  and  God  hears  my  prayers.  He 
has  made  you  my  chief  solace  hitherto,  and  he  voll  make  yoa 
so  still  more ;  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  Papa,  now  f" 

''  I  can  scarcely  say  unhappy,  Bachel,  but  very  anxious ; 
not  for  myself,"  he  added,  hastily,  seeing  her  look  alarmed. 

'<  For  Clement  ?"  asked  Rachel,  doubtfully. 

Mr.  Lester  half-smiled,  whilst  he  hesitated  to  answer. 
''  Yes,  for  Clement,  partly ;  what  made  you  think  of  him  f " 

''  Because  you  are  often  grave.  Papa,  after  he  has  been 
here;  and  because  he  seems  to  make  every  one  anxious. 
Miss  Campbell  is  always  troubling  about  him  for  one  reason 
or  another." 

''  Miss  Campbell  never  talks  to  you  about  him,  does  she  T' 
inquired  Mr.  Lester,  quickly. 

''  Not  exactiy,  but  she  lets  out  littie  things ;  and  Ella  talks 
a  great  deal,  only  she  thinks  Clement  perfect." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  ?" 

''  Oh  I  I  think  him  dreadfully  naughty,"  exclaimed  Rachel. 
''  I  like  Ronald  Vivian,  though  he  is  so  rough,  twenty  times 
as  well  as  I  do  Clement." 

''You  don't  see  much  of  either  of  them  to  be  able  to 
judge,"  observed  Mr.  Lester. 
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'^No;  only  we  meet  them  aometames,  when  we  are  oat 
wiDoBgy  and  Miaa  Oampbell  always  speaks  to  Ecmald,  and  he 
attends  to  her,  but  Clement  neyer  does." 

^'  That  is  one  of  his  great  defects/'  said  Mr.  Lester;  '<  jron 
and  Ella  ahonld  try  to  cure  him  of  it.'' 

**  EDa  upholds  him/'  replied  Rachel. 

<'  Then  yon  mnst  try  and  persuade  her  oat  of  it." 

*'  Ella  is  not  to  be  persuaded/'  replied  Rachel ;  "  and  she 
talks  of  Clement  as  if  he  were  such  a  great  person.  I  tell  her 
aametmies  Uiat  I  think  he  must  be  a  prince  in  disguise." 

<^  She  thinks  he  will  inherit  his  grandfather's  fortune,  and 
Bre  at  the  Hall/'  said  Mr.  Lester. 

"  And  he  will,  won't  he,  Papa  ?" 

''  We  don't  know,  my  dear;  there  is  no  good  in  dwelling 
upon  saeh  things.  Clement  must  learn  to  do  his  du^  with- 
out thinking  of  the  consequences." 

''And  Ella  must  learn  to  teach  him/'  said  Rachel, 
thoughtfully. 

''Tes,  that  is  the  great  duty  for  her;  and  Rachel,  my 
dsrling,  you  have  had  more  advantages  than  she  has,  and  1 
think  you  may  help  to  give  her  strei^h.  This  was  what  I 
wanted  especially  to  say  to  you.  You  have  little  to  do  with 
Clement ;  but  you  have  a  ereat  deal  to  do  with  Ella,  and  you 
must  turn  your  opportunities  to  the  best  account." 

**  But,  Papa,  she  is  so  clever,  I  can't  keep  up  with  her; 
and  she  is  older." 

*^  Very  true ;  but,  Rachel,  it  is  not  talent  which  really  in- 
fluences me  world,  but  high,  steady  principle.  You  are  not 
very  clever,  but  you  may  be  very  good,  and  if  you  are,  you 
may  help  to  make  Ella  good  too;  and  if  she  is  good  she  will 
lead  Clement  right;  and  if  Clement  is  led  right " 

"What,  Papa?" 

Mr.  Leeter  paused:  ''It  would  make  me  very  happy, 
BacheL"  He  seemed  tempted  to  say  more  to  her,  but  after 
a  short  consideration  he  merely  addeo,  "  You  don't  wish  for 
any  other  motive,  do  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Papa !  only — Clement  is  no  relation." 

"  He  is  the  son  of  one  whom  I  once  loved,  and  whom  I  still 
love  as  if  he  were  my  younger  brother,"  said  Mr.  Lester; 
"  and  his  father  is  away,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  suide  him. 
Is  not  that  a  sufficient  reason  to  be  anxious  for  him?" 

"  Yei^"  replied  Rachel,  as  her  father  stood  up  and  began 
to  put  aside  hia  writing  materials.    The  "yes"  was  donbtfuL 
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"  Are  you  not  satisfied;  my  child  V* 

<<  Not  quite.  Papa,"  was  RacheFs  honest  answer.  <<  Thmie 
is  always  a  mysteiy  about  Clement." 

*^  And  you  must  be  contented,  my  darling,  to  bear  with 
mystery.  It  is  a  veiy  necessary  lesson  to  learn ;  but  so  far  I 
will  tell  you.  General  Yiyian  has  had  cause  to  be  displeased 
with  his  son,  and  therefore  he  looks  with  suspicion  upon 
Clement ;  and  everything  which  Clement  does  that  is  careless 
and  wrong  increases  his  grandfather's  doubts  of  his  character. 
Now,  you  can  see  why  I,  as  his  father's  friend,  am  especially 
anxious  as  to  his  conduct;  and  so  I  hope  you  wiU  see  also  how 
important  it  is  for  eveiy  one  who  has  influence  of  any  kind 
over  either  Ella  or  Clement,  to  tiy  and  lead  them  in  the  right 
way.  I  can't  answer  any  more  questions,  Rachel ;  and  remem- 
ber you  must  never  talk  upv  the  subject  to  any  one  but  me." 
/  Rachel  was  &  littie  awed  by  her  father's  manner.  Her 
countenance  showed  it.  Yet  the  feeling  vanished  in  a  moment 
as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  she  said,  '<  I  am  going  to  see 
Aunt  Mildred  to-day ;  you  don't  mind  ?" 

"  No,  my  child ;  how  should  I  ?  I  shall  be  gmng  to  the 
Hall  myself,  probably^^d  if  you  are  there  we  will  walk  home 
together." 

'^  Then  I  may  stay  a  long  time,  if  she  asks  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  who  is  to  go  with  you  f" 

^<  Miss  Campbell  and  EUa  to  the  lodge  gate,  and  if  I  don't 
stay  they  will  wait  for  me,  but  they  are  not  going  in."  Rachel 
could  have  wondered  and  asked  the  reason  wny,  but  she  checked 
herself. 

"  One  more  kiss,  Papa."  And  she  ran  gayly  out  of  Ihe 
room^  and  her  joyous  voice  was  heard  as  she  went  singing  up 
the  stairs  to  prepare  for  her  walk. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CLEVE  HALL  was  a  long,  low,  irregular,  red-brick  house, 
part  of  which  dated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  The  history  of  the  Vivians  was  written  in  its  gables, 
and  clustering  chimneys,  and  turrets,  and  oriel  windows  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes, — for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  poe- 
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on  had  thought  it  neoeaBary  to  add  to  or  aher  it;  almost 
the  only  thing  wluch  bad  descended  anchaoged  being  die  buge 
griffin,  the  fiunilj  crest,  standing  erect  above  the  entrance 
porob. 

A  quiet,  solemn-looking  place  it  was,  resting  nnder  tbe 
goardiansbip  of  tbe  Enoombc  Hills,  and  ahnt  in  by  plantations 
oo  everf  side  except  towards  tbe  sea ;  a  place  to  wbicb  cbildisb 
memorioB  migbt  ding  witb  yiyid  recoUections  of  long  summer 
dajB  spent  under  tbe  sbade  of  tbe  old  oaks  wbilst  listening  to 
the  aofi  mocmiirs  of  tbe  sea,  or  of  winter  eyenings  in  tbe  great 
fibrazT,  or  rainy  days  in  tbe  billiard  room,  or  long  twibgbts 
pined  in  recounting  tbe  tales  belonging  to  tbe  grim,  old  family 
pictures.  Many  suob  places  tbere  are  in  England — ^few  per- 
hap  more  interesting  tban  Cleye  Hall  in  its  stately,  sobering 
quietness. 

It  was  in  a  bandsome  tbougb  narrow  room  in  tbe  oldest  part 
of  the  bouse  tbat  Racbel  Lester  was  sitting  on  tbat  evening  as 
it  drew  towards  sunset  Sbe  bad  drawn  a  stool  into  tbe  deptb 
of  tbe  oriel  window,  and  was  endeavoring  to  read  by  tbe  fadmg 
light.  Twili^bt  is  not,  as  every  one  knows,  a  cbeerfol  bour, 
and  Miss  Vivian's  morning-room,  as  tb^  apartment  was  usually 
ealled,  was  low,  and  tbe  windows  were  small  and  deep.  Yet 
it  was  not  gloomy ;  tbere  were  books,  pictures,  flowers,  cabinets 
of  shells,  a  piano,  and  a  table  with  a  work-basket  and  drawing 
materials, — all  giving  notions  of  constant,  cheerful  employ- 
ment, and  of  the  oomfort  and  elegancies  of  life ;  and  tbougb 
tbe  shadows  were  deepening,  yet  the  rich  sunset  hues  were 
pouring  in  Uirougb  tbe  windows,  and  lighting  up  tbe  lower  end 
of  the  apartment  with  a  flood  of  crimson. 

Tbe  sun  was  setting  over  tbe  sea,  wbicb  could  be  seen 
through  an  opening  in  the  shrubbery,  with  the  jagged  edge 
of  the  oliff  forming  its  boundary.  It  brought  indications  oi  a 
change  of  weather ;  the  clouds  were  gathering  angrily  in  the 
west,  some  heaped  together  in  huge  masses  touched  at  their 
edges  hj  sta-eaks  of  gold,  others  rushing  across  tbe  sky  in  lon^, 
feathery  flakes,  becoming  brilliantly  red  when  they  came  withm 
reach  of  the  departing  rays,  and  melting  away  in  hues  scarcely 
perceptible  as  they  stretched  themselves  far  into  tbe  grayish 
blue  vault  above  them. 

The  wind  moaned  ominously  amongst  tbe  Cleve  woods,  the 
leaves  moved  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  flights  of  birds  were 
winging  their  way  rapidly  from  tbe  cliffs,  wbilst  even  from  that 
distance  the  foam  of  the  white  breakers  might  be  seen  as  they 
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tossed  their  cliafed  waters  upon  the  beaoh.    It  was  clear  thai 
a  storm  was  rising,  and  that  rapidly. 

''  Oh !  Aunt  Mildred;  can  jou  see  that  boat  ?  how  it  goea 
up  and  down^  and  all  its  sails  up  I  How  beautiful  it  looks  I'^ 
Eachel  had  put  down  her  book,  and  was  pointing  with  one 
hand  to  the  window  whilst  the  other  rested  upon  the  arm  of  a 
couch  on  which  lay  a  lady  whose  age  it  would  have  been  diffi« 
cult  to  tell.  Seen  in  the  twilight  she  looked  still  young,  but 
her  complexion  was  worn  and  sallow,  probably  from  the  illness 
of  years.  Her  face  was  painfully  thin,  and  her  fingers  were 
very  long  and  slender;  yet  the  impression  she  gave  was  not 
that  of  suffering,  and  scarcely  of  resignation;  at  least  when 
she  spoke.  Some  j^ersons  are  said  to  haye  tears  in  their 
voices.  Mildred  Vivian  certainly  had  a  smile  in  hers.  ''  What 
boat,  darling  V*  she  said,  in  answer  to  Rachel's  observation. 
"  Oh  1  I  see  it  now.  Please  move  a  very  little.  How  fast  it 
goes !  the  wind  must  be  in  its  fevor.'^ 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  in  it,  Aunt  Mildred  V 

<<Like  it?  Oh  I  Rachel,  yes;  should  I  not?  It  is  fifteen 
years  since  I  was  in  a  boat." 

"Where  is  it  goin^  I  wonder?"  said  Rachel.  "Where 
would  you  go,  Aunt  Mildred,  if  you  were  in  it  ?" 

Mildred  paused.  Rachel  could  not  see  her  face  clearly,  for 
the  shadows  were  deepening  every  instant.  "  I  should  go  far 
away  from  England,  aear  child.^'  The  very  lightest  sound  of 
a  sigh  could  be  heard,  following  the  words. 

"  You  should  take  me  with  you  wherever  you  went,  dear 
Aunt  Mildred." 

"What,  away  from  Papa?" 

"  Oh  I  no,  no ;  but  he  must  go  with  us.  We  could  not 
live  away  from  each  other,  could  we  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that,  Rachel.  We  did  live  some  yean  witk> 
out  knowing  each  other,"  replied  Mildred. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  always  wanted  something." 
^ "  And  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  mock  aunt,"  observed 
Mildred  in  a  tone  of  amusement. 

"I  don't  like  your  saying  mock,  dear  Aunt  Mildred," 
exclaimed  Rachel.  "  You  are  more  real  than  a  great  many 
real  aunts,  I  am  sure." 

"  More  real  in  love,  dear  child;  that  I  am  quite  sure  of." 

"But  you  could  do  without  me,"  said  Rachel  thought* 
folly. 
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«I  Aoald&'t  Uke  to  do  without  you:  I  mustn't  say  I  oould 
not'* 

<^  Aunt  Mildred,"  and  Baohel  spoke  anxiously,  '<  I  know  I 
oonldn't  do  withoat  Papa.'' 

''Ah,  Baehel  I  you  don't  know." 

''But  mnst  I  tiy?  Am  I  yeiy  wicked  to  feel  that  I 
ooaldn'tr 

''Not  at  all  wicked;  only,  Baohel,  we  can  do  withoat 
whatever  Qod  may  please  to  take  fi!om  us." 

**  Bat  we  shomd  die,"  said  Baohel. 

''Noy  dear  Baohel,  we  shoald  oflly  be  made  more  fit  to 
die." 

'^And  He  has  taken  so  maoh  fixmi  yoal"  exclaimed 
Bachd,  flinging  her  arm  roand  Mildred's  neck.  ''  Was  it  all 
needed  to  niake  yod  fit  to  die  ?" 

''All,  Baehel  I  every  pang,  every  sorrow;  there  was  not 
one  too  many.  And  He  has  Idft  sach  mercies  I  Perhaps  some 
day  He  will  add  the  greatest  of  all — the  thankfolness  which 
one  ooriit  to  have." 

Ba^el  stood  ap  a^dn,  nearer  to  the  window.  The  boat 
was  £ut  becoming  indistinct  in  the  doll  light  and  the  &r 
distance. 

"  Can  yoa  see  it  still  ?"  said  Mildred,  sittine  more  apright. 

''  Jast.  How  the  wind  is  rising  1  I  shooldn't  like  to  be 
in  the  boat;  I  shoald  be  afraid." 

Mildred  did  not  reply,  and  Baehel,  too,  was  silent  for  some 
time.  The  last  ^eams  of  the  sanset  were  melting  awajr,  and 
the  room  was  becoming  very  dark.  ''  Mr.  licster  will  be  here 
soon/'  said  Mildred;  ''or  will  he  wait  till  the  moon  haa 
risen  r' 

It  was  Strang  that  there  was  no  answer.  Baohel's  face 
waa  pressed  against  the  window-pane.  She  seemed  straining 
her  eyes  to  obtain  the  least  glimpse  of  the  boat.  A  sadden 
gost  of  wind  howled  throagh  the  trees,  and,  as  it  died  away, 
Baohel  tamed  from  the  window,  and  kneeling  by  Mildred's 
coach,  exclaimed,  as  she  barst  into  tears,  "  Perhaps  Clement 
will  be  oat  to-night."  There  was  no  exclamation  of  sarprise 
or  terror.  Mildred's  hand  was  placed  lovingly  on  the  child's 
head,  and  she  said  qaietly,  "  Are  yoa  sare  f " 

"Not  sare;  I  think  so, — ^and — ^Aant  Mildred,  it  may  be 
myfimlt" 

"  Yours,  my  love,  how  f " 
2* 
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**  Beoanse  if  I  would  liave  done  aU  they  wished  me  to  do 
he  would  not  have  gone/' 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  they,  Rachel  ?  You  must  be  more 
clear."  Mildred  rather  raised  herself  on  her  oouch,  and  a 
tone  of  anxiety  might  haye  been  observed  in  the  first  words 
she  uttered ;  but  even  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  it  was 
checked. 

'<£lla  and  Clement  are  they/'  replied  Rachel,  speaking 
hurriedly,  and  not  very  intelligibly.  "  I  went  there  before  I 
came  away,  and  Clement  was  telking  to  Ella.'' 

"  And  did  they  tell  you  what  they  were  talking  about  f" 

<'  I  heard  a  little  as  I  went  in,  and  then  thev  were  obliged 
to  tell  me  more.  Clement  did  not  say,  though,  that  he  was 
goine  in  the  boat,  only  that  he  had  an  engagement ;  but  I  am 
sure  he  was,  and  I  saw  him  with  Goflf  in  the  village  afterwards; 
and " 

«  Go  on,"  said  Mildred. 

Rachel  drew  a  long  breath.  <<  I  could  have  stopped  him. 
Aunt  Mildred,  if  I  had  chosen  it.  He  said  if  I  would  go  to 
the  shore  with  him  and  Ella,  and  read  poetry — something  of 
Lord  Byron's  which  he  vranted  Ella  to  hear, — ^then  he  would 
stay  at  home.  But  Papa  doesn't  like  me  to  read  the  book, 
and  so  I  said  no ;  and  now  perhaps  Clement  is  gone,  and  the 
storm  will  come  and  he  will  be  drowned.  Oh !  Aunt  Mildred, 
was  it  very  wrong?  Was  it  very  wrong f"  she  repeated  in  a 
trembling  voice,  as  Mildred  delayed  answering. 

"  No,  dear  Rachel ;  how  could  it  be  ?  but ^" 

<^  Hark  I  there  is  some  one,"  interrupted  Rachel,  listening. 
'<  Papa  vrill  be  come  for  me,  and  what  will  he  say  ?" 

"  Not  that  it  was  your  fault,  Rachel,  whatever  happens. 
But  we  must  trust." 

^*  And  he  my  not  have  gone/'  said  Rachel,  in  a  calmer 
tone. 

"  No,  he  majr  not. — ^That  must  be  Mr.  Lester's  voice." 

Rachel  ran  out  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Lester  entered  hurriedly. 
The  storm,  he  said,  was  rising  like  a  hurricane,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  be  at  home.  He  shook  hands  with  Mildred,  and 
sat  down  by  her,  and  asked  after  General  Vivian;  but  his 
manner  was  reserved  and  abstracted.  Mildred  looked  at  him, 
as  if  she  would,  read  it ;  but  she  was  puzzled. 

<*  Rachel,  y()u  had  better  go  for  your  bonnet/'  she  said; 
and  Rachel  arcw  near  and  whispered,  <'  Will  you  tell  Papa 
when  I  am  gone  ?"  •* 
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'^  Yesy  dew  love ;  don't  ocmie  back  till  I  send  for  yon.'' 
Baehd  ran  away.  '<  Rachel  is  anxious  for  Clement^''  said 
Mildred,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  dosed. 

^<  She  need  not  be  to-night ;  he  is  safe ;  Ooff  did  not  take 
him :''  bat  Mr.  Lester's  tone  was  less  calm  than  his  words. 

''  Thimk  God  for  that/'  said  Mildred,  with  a  sigh  of  gniP 
titode.     <'It  may  be  a  fearful  night." 

Mr.  Lester  looked  ont  into  the  dim  twilight,  and  stood  as 
if  in  a  reverie.  Presently  he  said,  <'  It  is  not  from  Clement's 
obedience  that  he  is  safe.  It  was  Ronald  who  interfered.  Mark 
Wood  told  me  he  thought  he  was  going,  and  I  beliered  he  was, 
tiU  I  met  Ronald.  These  are  things  which  make  me  feel  that 
he  most  have  a  father's  hand  over  him  soon,  if  possible." 

"Have  you  any  plan;  anything  to  propose?"  inquired 
Mildred,  anxiously. 

"  No ;  but  I  have  been  writing.  My  letter  ought  to  have 
gone  to-day,  only  I  kept  it  open  till  I  had  seen  you.  Can  you 
give  me  any  hope  ?" 

"Dear  Mr.  Lester!  how  can  you  ask?"  and  Mildred's 
lip  quivered«  "  Should  I  keep  it  from  you  a  moment  if  I 
had?" 

"  Yet  I  could  not  be  contented  without  asking,"  said  Mr. 
Lester.  "He  will  think  my  letter  miserably  cold,  for  I  had 
no  comfort  to  give  him  but  words,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  that  Clement  doesn't  satisfy  me." 

"I  have  not  vet  sounded  the  matter,"  said  Mildred,  speak- 
ing in  a  tone  which  indicated  preat  self-restraint.  "  Incau- 
tiouaness  would  do  immense  mischief.  If  I  take  my  father 
at  the  wrong  moment,  he  may  forbid  the  subject  ever  being 
mentioned  again ;  and  I  feel  as  if  we  should  be  more  certain 
of  our  end  if  we  could  gain  admittance  to  his  heart  first  in 
aome  other  wav.  I  have  thought  of  asking  him  to  let  Ella 
stay  with  me.'' 

^^  It  is  &  strong  measure,"  said  Mr.  Lester.  "  I  should  be 
winid  Ella  would  not  win  him.  He  will  see  her  faults,  and 
exaggerate  them." 

"Perhaps  so."  Mildred  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  "  Is  it  not  unaccountable ; 
so  good,  and  honorable,  and  kind-hearted  as  my  dear  father  is 
to  all  others, — so  clear-sighted  too,  especially  in  discovering 
injustice  or  prejudice  ?" 

"Not  unaccountable;  it  Is  human  nature.  'A  brother 
offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city.' " 
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''  And  the  Campbells  to  hare  settled  in  the  neighborhood  I" 
said  Mildred ;  <'  it  widens  the  breach  infinitely.  He  cannot 
endure  even  their  names/' 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Lester ;  "  and  the  very  fact  of  seeing 
the  children  I  often  think  reminds  him  of  the  connexion. '^ 

''  And  Edward  then  must  linger  in  a  distant  land^  away 
from  his  children,  working  without  hope/' 

'<  Better  that  than  to  return  and  be  rejected.  If  the  expe- 
nment  were  to  fail,  we  should  have  nothmg  else  to  fall  back 
upon.  We  must  wait  for  time  and  sonening  influences, 
l^rough  God's  mercy  they  may  open  a  way.  Oh !  if  any 
words  could  but  teach  those  children  what  may  depend  on 
tiieir  present  conduct !"  The  explanation  came  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

''Does  Miss  Campbell  complain  as  she  did?"  inquired 
Mildred. 

"  Yes,  and  for  the  most  part  justly." 

**  But  she  is  not  merciful,"  said  Mildred. 

''  That  is  not  to  be  expected  from  her  education.  She  is 
mtagonistic  to  them  always." 

"  She  is  the  person  to  be  reached,"  continued  Mildred. 

''  She  is  reached  continually  in  a  way.  I  tell  her  her 
fiiults,  and  she  hears  them  all  patiently,  for  she  is  very  humbly 
minded ;  but  I  see  no  results." 

"  Yet,  so  good  as  you  say  she  is,  her  character  must  tell." 

"  One  would  think  so ;  yet  one  infirmity  will  neutralize  a 
dozen  Tirtues.  How  one  trembles  to  hear  people  talk  so  lightly 
as  they  do  of  what  they  call  failings !" 

Mildred  sighed.  ''  Yes,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
''it  would  be  a  curious  and  fearful  history  to  write, — the 
history  of  failings." 

"  It  will  be  written  one  day,"  said  Mr.  Lester,  solemnly; 
"  and  then  may  Qod  have  mercy  upon  us !" 

A  pause  followed.  It  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy,  boom- 
ing sound,  heard  distinctly  amidst  the  roar  of  the  rising  storm. 
Mildred  started  up. 

"  A  ship  in  distress  I"  said  Mr.  Lester. 

Mildred  sank  back  and  covered  her  eyes.  Mr.  Lester  took 
up  his  hat. 

"  You  will  leave  Rachel  with  me,"  said  Mildred,  quietly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  you  will  keep  her.  I  wish  she  could  d- 
ways  be  as  safe.  Qod  bless  you."  He  pressed  her  hand 
affectionately. 
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**  And  yon  will  take  every  one  with  you  who  yon  think 
may  be  ua<dPal/*  sud  Mikked;  "and  remember," — her  voice 
changed, — ^*  Aere  is  room  at  the  Hall  for  all  who  may  need 
A^ter." 

"  Yes,  I  am  enre  of  that  always.  Good  Vye." 
U ildred*s  face  was  perfectly  colorless ;  and  when  another 
boom  of  the  signal  gun  was  heard,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  prayed  fervently  to  Him  at  "Whose  command  the 
wiods  blow  and  lift  up  the  waves  of  the  sea^  and  Who  stilleth 
the  rage  thereof/' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PEOPLE  were  hurrying  to  the  shore,  making  their  way 
thither  by  the  nearest  paths,  and  raided  by  the  unoertain 
fisht  of  the  moon,  as  it  escaped  from  behind  the  racking  clouds 
which  were  rushing  over  the  heavens.  Mr.  Lester's  road  was 
nanow,  and  tangled  by  brushwood  and  briars.  It  led  directly 
timmgh  the  woods  to  an  open  heath  terminated  by  the  cliffs. 
A  rough  road^  sometimes  traversed  by  carts,  crossed  the  heath, 
and  when  Mr.  Lester  emerged  from  the  copse,  he  found  the 
road  already  reached  by  stragglers  from  the  lone  cott^es  be- 
tween ESnoombe  and  the  neighlxmng  town  of  Cleve.  Women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men,  were  amongst  them.  There  was 
a  strange,  fascinating  horror  in  the  thought  of  a  scene  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  some,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  m  view  a  prospect  of 
personal  advantage,  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  unfor- 
tunate owners  of  the  distressed  vessel.  Mr.  Lester  mingled 
ttnongst  them  at  first  unperceived.  The  greater  number  were 
unknown  to  him,  as  not  belonging  to  his  own  parish,  and  the 
K^t  was  too  indistinct  to  allow  of  his  being  recognised  by 
them. 

"  D'ye  see  her?"  asked  a  rough  farmer-looking  man,  of  a 
boy  who  had  been  at  the  edge  of  the  cUffl 

"  See  her?  yes,  as  well  as  a  body  can  in.  such  a  blinking 
fight  She's  off  Thi\L  Head  Point,  on  the  rocks,  I'm  think- 
ing; and  sore  work  'twill  be  to  get  safe  in.'' 

"  Many  folks  down  on  the  b€»Mh  ?"  inquired  the  farmer. 

"  Ay,  a  crowd.  I  heard  the  Captain's  voice  amongst  the 
hmdest'' 
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<<  If  o  doubt  of  ihat/^  was  die  reply.  <<  Where's  ihere  ever 
a  skirl  without  him  ?'' 

<<  Ay,  where  ?  He  was  in  Cleve  this  afternoon,  blustering  ; 
and  I  heard  it  said,  if  he  went  on  so  he'd  some  daj  be  taken 
up  to  the  old  OeneraL  That  is  a  sight  I'd  give  one  of  my 
eyes  to  see.    But  he's  a  braye  fellow  after  all,  is  the  Captain/' 

"  Brave,  is  he  ?     That's  as  folks  think.     Stay ! " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  as  if  with  one  consent,  as  a 
shrill  cry  of  horror  was  brought  to  the  ear  in  a  sudden  lull  of 
the  tempest,  and  then,  with  an  instantaneous  impulse,  a  rush 
was  made  to  the  beach.  Mr.  Lester  was  amongst  the  first  to 
reach  it.  It  was  a  scene  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The 
moonbeams  touched  the  white  foam  of  the  curling  wayes, 
whilst  they  rose  majestically  in  the  form  of  lowering  aroheSy 
and  broke  against  the  rocks  with  a  crashing  sound,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  must  shake  the  firm  clifis  to  their  centre.  Be- 
yond, the  spray  of  the  troubled  sea,  and  the  misty  clouds, 
caused  an  obscurity  eyeiy  moment  increasing,  as  the  last  faint 
light  of  sunset  faded  in  the  far  west.  The  crowds  on  the 
shore  were,  for  the  most  part,  crossing  and  recroesin^  each 
other,  bringing  contradictory  reports,  arguing,  exclaiming, 
asseverating;  but  in  one  n>ot  a  i!ew  men  had  collected,  and 
were  discu^ing  in  loud  and  angry  tones  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  distressed  vessel,  which  could  be  seen 
lying  directly  in  a  line  with  the  an^e  of  the  steep  cliff  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Dark  Head  Point. 

<<  We  must  throw  a  rope  from  the  cliff;  no  boat  will  live  in 
such  a  sea,"  said  a  coarse  voice,  which  would  have  been  known 
at  once  as  Captain  Vivian's,  even  without  the  profaneness  that 
was  the  constant  accompaniment  of  his  words. 

'^  Too  far,"  replied  Goff,  who  was  standing  by  his  side,  ez 
amining  the  scene  with  a  cool,  practised  eye,  and  not  eveu 
shrinking  when  a  second  cry  of  agonizing  distress  fell  upon 
the  ear.  <<They  must  even  go^  U  'tis  Heaven's  will  they 
should." 

Captain  Vivian  moved  away  to  obtain  a  view  from  a  higher 
position,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Lester  drew  near. 

"  Too  far,  Goff  ?  and  will  no  one  try  the  boat  ?" 

Goff  touched  his  hat,  but  his  manner  was  surly :  '^  Your 
reverence  may  try.  It's  just  tossing  away  your  life ;  but  you 
can  try." 

Mr.  Lester  considered.  It  was  madness,  utter  madness  for 
him  at  least     He  looked  round  for  another  opinion. 
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'<  A  anart^  of  an  hour  henoe  the  tide  will  have  turned/' 
Biid  a  fisherman  who  waa  standmg  near. 

''  And  a  qoarter  of  an  hour  hence/'  exclaimed  €kiff,  ^*  they 
win  be  in *' 

Mr.  Lester  stopped  him.  <'0n  earth,  we  trust,  Goff. 
Yiftj  pounds  reward/'  he  shouted  loudly,  '^  to  any  one  who 
win  undertake  to  man  the  boat  and  be  off  to  the  ship  I"  but 
his  Toice  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  elements,  aad  the  deep 
call  of  another  gun  of  distress.  Once  more  he  looked  round^ 
h<^>e]eflB  and  despairing.     Ronald  Yiyian  was  close  to  him. 

'<  Mr.  Lester,  oae  word  with  you."  He  drew  him  aside: 
^  If  I  nerer  return,  say  to  Miss  CampbeU  tjiat  I  obeyed  her." 
He  <»n^t  hold  of  the  boot  to  push  it  from  the  b^Ksh. 

Mr.  Lester  held  him  back.  "  Ronald !  this  is  actual  frenzy  I 
Your  father  and  Gk»ff  are  the  only  persons  fit  to  go." 

*^  Their  lives  are  precious,"  said  the  boy,  scornfully. 
**  Mine  I" — he  seized  Mr.  Liter's  hand, — "  I  am  but  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path.  Clement  wiB  be  safe  when  I  am 
gone."     Again  he  laid  bold  of  the  boat. 

At  that  moment  a  shout  arose  from  the  cliff,  '<  They  are 
off !  braTe  fdlows  I  they  are  off !"  followed  by  a  deep  muttered 
pvayer,  "  God  help  them !"  uid  like  one  hoay,  the  crowd  hur- 
ried to  the  spot  from  whence  they  could  best  watch  the  fate 
of  the  little  boat,  which  in  desperation  had  at  length  been 
eommitted  to  the  waves.  It  was  manned  b^  three  experienced 
sailors,  and  bravely  and  resolutely  it  made  its  way,  followed  by 
a  breathless  silence,  as  one  moment  it  was  borne  upon  the  crest 
of  the  wav^,  and  the  next  sank  into  the  deep  abyss  of  the 
angry  water  as  if  never  to  rise  again. 

Ronald  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  beach,  and  his  head 
waa  buried  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Lester  spoke  to  him  gently : 
<*  It  is  best,  Ronald,  as  it  is;  we  must  pray  for  them." 

Ronald  made  no  answer.  <'  They  are  gone !  they  are 
gone !"  was  the  cry  heard  amidst  the  tempest,  and  he  started 
to  his  feet.  But  we  black  speck,  though  scarcely  discernible, 
was  still  to  be  seen  breasting  the  waves;  it  was  nearing  the 
ship.  Ronald  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  stood 
there  with  his  arms  folded  mo<>dily  upon  his  breast.  Mr. 
Lester  followed  him  near,  yet  not  so  near  as  to  be  observed. 
The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  boy's  tall  firmly-built  figure  and 
noble  features.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  very 
painful; — c<^d  and  proud,  and  when  he  heard  his  father's 
coarse  voice  shouting  from  the  clifb,  recklessly  desperate. 
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''Bonald/'  said  Mr.  Lester,  appToa<^ing  to  him,  <<yoa  would 
have  done  a  brave  deed,  and  Gt)d  accepts  the  wiU." 

<< Perhaps  so"  was  the  answer;  << it  is  all  that  is  allowed 
to  me ;''  and  he  moved  away. 

The  boat  was  not  to  be  seen;  whether  sunk,  or  passed 
beyond  the  power  of  sight,  none  could  say.  The  moon  was 
hidden  by  a  thick  dond.  The  howling  of  the  wind,  the  rash 
of  the  waters,  silenced  eyeiy  other  sound ;  and  only  a  li^t 
raised  in  the  unfortunate  yessel  showed  that  human  life  was 
at  stake.  The  darkness  continued  for  several  minutes, — 
minutes  which  seemed  hours.  A  voice  firom  the  crowd  uttered 
a  loud,  shrill  call. «  Some  said  it  was  answered,  but  it  might 
have  been  only  the  scream  of  the  stormy  blast.  '<  Trj  again  I" 
and  a  second  time  the  sharp  yell  seemed  to  rush  oyer  the  wide 
waste  of  waters,  seeking  for  a  response.  It  came ;  yes,  it  was 
a  human  voice ;  a  cheer,  a  ciy  of  exultation,  and  the  moon  for 
a  moment  appearing  showed  the  little  boat  crowded  with 
people,  tossed  upon  the  crest  of  a  mountainous  wave.  It  will 
be  swamped ;  it  must  be,  a  huge  mass  of  waters  is  about  to 
ffidl  upon  it ;  but  no,  it  has  risen  again,  the  awful  power  con- 
quered by  human  skill :  still  it  seems  to  make  no  progress, 
and  now  it  is  lost  to  sight ;  the  moon  has  sunk  back  again  into 
darkness.  Oh !  for  one  minute  of  peace  on  the  restless  ocean 
to  make  certain  the  door  of  escape. 

Ronald  never  moved  nor  spoke.  His  eyes  were  riveted,  as 
by  a  basilisk  fascination,  on  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  likely 
to  appear.  And  it  did  appear,  nearing  the  shore,  guided  by  a 
hand  which  knew  well  how  to  break  tne  force  of  eveiy  wave, 
and  direct  it  amidst  the  rough  breakers.  It  was  all  but  in; 
all  but  within  safe  reach  of  me  shore.  A  cheer  rose,  loud, 
prolonged ;  ending — surely  it  was  a  scream  of  terror  1  A  wave 
had  passed  over  me  boat,  and  it  was  upset. 

Fearful,  awful,  was  the  scene  that  followed ;  stru^ee  for 
life, — ineffectual  attempts  at  assistance, — ^the  engulpmng  of 
last  hopes  in  the  foaming  ocean.  A  man's  head  was  reen  ris- 
ing above  the  waters,  his  hand  was  clasping  the  shaggy  weeds 
depending  from  a  rock ;  they  seemed  firm,  but  the  power  of 
death  was  in  the  grasp,  and  they  were  giving  way ;  in  another 
moment  he  would  be  gone.  Konald  flung  aside  his  coat,  and 
oast  himself  into  the  sea;  few  saw  him,  none  cheered  him,  he 
was  doomed. 

They  had  sunk  both  toge^er;  but  ihey  rose  i^ain,  the 
itrmger  oUnging  to  Bonald  as  he  straggled  with  £e  water. 
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A  m^fy  waye  is  near^  it  mtuit  ooyer  them ;  but  no,  iSiej  bave 
riseo  upon  its  crest;  and  now,  as  if  in  angry  disappointmenti 
it  has  cast  them  from  it ; — ^thej  are  safe  I 

Mr.  Lester  was  at  some  diigtance.  Seven  men  had  with 
great  difficulty  been  rescued,  and  he  was  giving  directions  for 
their  restoration.  Another  boat  was  being  manned  for  the 
purpose  of  going  back  again  to  the  ship ;  all  was  excitement 
and  confusion.  None  noticed  Ronald,  or  thought  of  him. 
He  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  man  whom  he  had  saved,  chafine 
hiB  handsy  oorering  him  with  the  coat  which  he  had  himself 
Awwn  aside,  and  at  length  with  the  assistance  of  another  boj 
of  about  bis  own  age,  though  much  inferior  to  himself  in 
power,  carried  him  to  die  didter  of  a  boat-house. 

The  senses,  which  had  been  paralyzed  as  much  by  horror 
as  by  the  actual  risk  that  had  been  run,  soon  returned,  and  by 
thai  time  other  assistance  was  at  hand,  and  arrangements  were 
made  fcfr  conveying  the  man  to  the  fiEirm.  Ronald's  manner 
was  indifferent  and  cdd ;  he  answered  the  few  questions  put 
to  him  shoTtlj  and  uncourteously;  and,  when  he  found  nis 
duuge  in  safe  hands,  took  advantage  of  the  suggestions  made 
ihat  lie  should  look  after  himself,  to  walk  away  alone  towards 
his  own  home. 


GHAPTEB  Vn. 


rpHE  momine  after  the  storm  rose  bright,  dear,  and  compa- 
JL  ratirdy  ctdm,  thou^  deep  shadows  from  flying  clouds 
were  still  croming  the  sea,  and  the  white  breakers  tossed' their 
diminished  heads  with  an  anger  not  yet  exhausted. 

Bertha  Campbell,  Ella,  and  Clement  were  together  on  a 
litUe  hillock  from  which  a  wide  view  of  the  sea  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. Dark  Head  Point  was  visible,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
shattered  vessel,  stranded  amongst  the  rocks  upon  which  it 
had  drifted  during  the  night. 

"Three  lives  lostl"  said  Elk;  "how  terrible  P'  and  she 
shuddered. 

"  And  seven  saved  V  said  Bertha;  "  that  one  ought  to  be 
thankful  for.'' 

^  Eighty''  observed  Clement  quiokfy ;  '<  B<mald  saved  one.'' 
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<<  YeS;  I  heaid  it/'  said  BertUa.  There  was  a  gliwtening 
in  her  eye,  but  it  was  a  strangely  imperturbable  manner. 

<<  Clement  wonld  have  done  the  same  if  he  had  been  there," 
said  Ella. 

"  Yes,  he  might" 

"  Might !  oh  Aunt  Bertha  I  it  is  certain." 

"  He  has  not  been  tried,  Ella." 

'<  And  therefore  yon  donbt  me,  Aunt  Bertha,"  said  Clement 
haughtily.     '^  Thank  you  for  your  opinion  of  me." 

<<  I  only  judge  from  what  I  see,  Clement  If  you  are  not 
equal  to  ordmary  duties,  I  don't  know  why  I  am  to  expect  yoa 
to  perform  extraordinary  ones." 

^<  Konald  does  not  do  ordinaiy  duties  that  I  can  ever  see," 
continued  Clement. 

'<  Konald  is  no  guide  for  you,"  replied  Bertha..  <^  At  this 
moment  you  are  neglecting  your  work." 

'<  Who  can  be  expected  to  work  such  a  morning  as  this  7" 
exclaimed  Clement  ''Mr.  Lester  himself  is  gone  down  to 
the  village  and  to  the  shore." 

"  It  is  his  business,  Clement;  it  is  not  yours." 

''  And  it  b  his  pleasure,"  exclaimed  Clement  ''  He  is 
gone  to  the  farm  to  see  Bonald's  friend." 

Bertha  merely  repeated  her  observation,  that  Mr.  Lester 
attended  to  his  business,  and  therefore  Clement  ought  to  attend 
to  his,  and  then  suggested  to  Ella  that  it  was  time  for  the 
children's  lessons  to  begin.  Ella  said,  ''  Is  it  ?"  but  she  did 
not  move  from  the  grass  upon  which  she  was  seated,  leaning 
against  the  stone  that  supported  the  flag-staff,  and  gaiing 
dreamily  upon  the  sea. 

<<  You  will  take  cold;  EUa,"  said  Bertha;  <<it  is  a  groat 
deal  too  damp  to  sit  upon  the  grass." 

''  Oh  no,  I  shan't.  Aunt  Bertha.     The  grass  is  quite  dir." 

Bertha  stooped  down  to  feel  it^  and  showed  the  drops  glis- 
tening on  her  hand. 

''I  never  take  cold  by  sitting  on  the  grass,"  said  Ella;  '<  I 
never  take  cold  at  all,  indeed,  except  when  I  nt  in  a  draught" 

''  Eveiy  one  takes  cold,  Ella,  who  sits  upon  wet  grass." 

''  Every  one  except  me,"  repeated  Ella.  ''  Aunt  Bertha, 
if  you  are  going  in,  will  you  just  tell,  the  little  ones  to  get  their 
lessons  ready.  I  suppose  one  must  move,"  she  added,  rising 
lasily. 

Bertha  went  into  the  house,  and  Ella  turned  to  herbrothoTi 
and  said,  <'  She  is  put  out" 
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^^Of  coarse  she  Is/'  replied  Clement;  '^she  is  always  pat 
out  And  isn't  it  a^rayating,  Ella,  the  way  in  which  she  never 
wiD  gire  me  creditor  a  single  thing  that  is  brave  or  noble  ? 
One  would  think  I  was  a  mere  automaton." 

"  I  don't  mind  her,"  said  Ella ;  "  she  hasn't  a  spark  of 
poe^  or  enthusiasm  in  her  composition.  If  she  had  been  on 
the  shore,  I  venture  to  say  she  woidd  have  stayed  to  calculate 
Guody  the  claims  of  her  own  life,  before  she  would  have  ven- 
tured to  risk  it  for  another." 

^^  It  won't  do  for  me,  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Gement, 
poisaiiig  the  bait  of  his  own  thoughts.  '<  If  they  want  me 
to  listen  to  them,  they  mustn't  try  to  Keep  me  in  leading-strings 
in  that  fashion.  Why  there  are  many  boys  who  have  been 
half  over  the  wt»ld  and  are  their  own  masters  at  my  age." 

<^  It  will  oome  to  an  end,"  said  Ella,  reseating  herself  on  a 
stone ;  '<  all  thinss  oome  to  an  end,  if  one  waits  long  enough." 

'*  Very  well  for  a  girl,"  he  exclaimed  impetuously ;  "  but 
what  in  to  be  done  with  the  years  that  go  by  whilst  one  is 
waiting?" 

'<  Make  them  a  preparation  for  those  which  are  to  come, 
Clement,"  said  a  grave  voice. 

Clement  started,  for  it  was  Mr.  Lester's.  He  was  looking 
very  pale,  very  haggard, — a  year  might  have  passed  over  him 
once  the  last  evening.  His  manner  too  was  different  from  its 
osoal  qoiet,  almost  stem  rigidity ;  its  restlessness  showed  how 
much  he  must  have  gone  through.  Ella  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  all  her  better  feelings  were  cidled  forth  when  she  saw 
him  suffering.  She  begged  him  now  to  go  into  the  house,  and 
let  her  fetch  him  a  glass  of  wine.  She  was  sure  he  was  over- 
tired, and  if  he  didbi't  take  care  he  would  be  ill.  But  he 
would  not  go  in ;  "  He  would  rather,"  he  said,  <<  remain  with 
them  where  they  were ;  the  fresh  air  would  do  him  good ;"  and 
he  sat  down  by  Ella  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff. 

**  Those  tiresome  lessons  !"  murmured  Ella  to  her  brother. 

**  Oh  nonsense,  you  can't  go  now,"  was  his  reply,  in  an 
under  tone. 

"  A  few  minutes  can't  signify,"  added  Ella,  rather  speaking 
to  herself  than  fo  Clement.  "  Dear  Mr.  Lester,  do  let  me  go 
in  and  bring  you  something  out  here."  She  spoke  now  with 
animation  and  eagerness :  her  heart  was  in  her  words. 

'  Thank  you,  dear  child,  no.     One  can't  forget  last  nighty 


<^No,"  repHod  Ell%  awed  by  his  manner. 
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'<  And  Clement  might  bave  been  exposed  io  dAoger,  too,'' 
he  continned. 

'^  Gk^ff  would  never  take  me^  Sir,  if  there  was  danger/'  said 
Clement,  a  little  moodily. 

<<  He  ought  not  to  take  yon  at  all;  Clement.'^  Mr.  Lester's 
voice  trembled. 

'<  You  are  too  tired  to  talk,  Sir/'  said  Ella,  looking  at  him 
anxiously.     "  Shall  we  leave  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  yet/' — he  placed  his  band  on  her  bead, — 
*'  Ella,  one  thought  was  in  my  mind,  haunting  it  all  last  night, 
— ^ihat  Clement  might  have  been  where  others  then  were.  I 
wonder  whether  eitner  of  yon  thought  of  it  too." 

<'  I  believe  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  propose  gmng  oat  on  the 
water,  Sir,"  said  Clement,  candidly ;  ''  but  when  I  had  made 
an  engagement,  I  didn't  like  to  break  it." 

'^  An  after  engagement  cannot  cancel  a  former  one,"  said 
Mr.  Lester.     ^'  Our  first  engagement  in  all  cases  is  to  God." 

<<  He  was  never  absolutely  told  not  to  go/'  said  Ella. 

Clement  refused  to  accept  the  excuse :  '^  He  knew,"  he 
sud,  ^*  that  it  was  not  quite  right,  but  it  seemed  such  a  little 
thing,  he  couldn't  really  believe  it  signified ;  certainly  he  should 
have  gone  but  for  some  blunder  of  Ronald's,  which  made  them 
all  late."  And  then  he  muttered  something  about  sea-faring 
life,  and  that  he  must  prepare  if  he  ever  intended  to  go  to  sea. 

Mr.  Lester  was  silent.  Clement  knew  that  he  nad  said 
what  was  veiy  painful ;  and,  anxious  to  turn  the  oonversaticm, 
he  asked  whether  Ronald's  friend  was  recovered. 

**  Yes,  tolerably;  he  has  gone  to  Clove :  his  name  is  Bruce  ; 
ihe  vessel  was  an  American." 

The  answers  were  given  shortly,  and  Clement  was  afraid  to 
pursue  the  subject. 

"  I  had  better  go  in  to  the  lessons  now,"  said  Ella.  She 
did  not  know  what  else  to  say  or  do,  and  the  claim  of  the  for- 
gotten duty  reasserted  itself. 

« I  am  going  home/'  said  Mr.  Lester;  ^'tell  your  aunt  I 
shall  not  see  her  probablv to-day;  I  must  be  alone  as  much  as 
possible."  The  last  words  were  spoken  in  an  under  tone.  He 
stood  up  to  go.     "  Clement,  are  you  ready  for  me  ?" 

«  Yes,  Sir ;  that  is,  I  shall  be.     I  will  follow  yon." 

<'  I  would  rather  you  should  go  with  me ;"  and  Mr.  Lester 
paused,  and  his  eves  wandered  over  the  sea. 

'*  Here  is  Rachel !"  said  Ella,  as  she  turned  towards  the 
Parsonage  garden.   Mr.  Lester's  heo  bri^^tened  in  an  instant. 
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''HovrdM  ntnsP'  oontmoed  EBft:  '<I  never  oooU  more 
wohtL" 

It  seemed  but  one  bound  and  Baohel  was  at  her  father's 
side.  *^  Norse  Robinson  is  waiting  for  you,  Papa.  She  says 
jmi  ezpeeted  her.  And,  Ella  dear/'  and  Rachel  produced  a 
&lded  paper,  '<  I  have  copied  the  lines,  and  thuik  you  so 
nnioh ;  th^  are  beautiful. 

"  May  I  see  them  V*  said  Mr.  Lester,  taking  them  from 
her  hand. 

<<  Longfellow's  Excelsior/'  said  Ella,  looking  over  his 
ahouldor.  "  Rachel  and  Clement  and  I  mean  to  make  a 
Latin  translation  of  them.'' 

I^F^ipa,  you  admire  than,  don't  tou?"  asked  Rachel, 
BOtiaing  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  mce. 

'*  Of  course  I  do,  my  love;  who  could  help  it  T' 

''And  you  think  them  veiy  true  and  right  in  their 
meaning  r' 

«  Yea,  entirely  so." 

<<  And  you  like  us  to  like  them  7" 

Mr.  Lester  paused.  Ella  looked  up  at  him  auickly.  Her 
dark,  expressive  eye  seemed  in  a  moment  to  reaa  the  meaning 
of  his  silence,  and  as  the  color  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  she  saic^ 
'<Mr.  Lester  wishes  us  to  follow  them,  not  merely  to  like 
llMun."  She  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  answer,  but  walked 
dowiy  into  the  house  without  wishing  any  one  good-b'ye. 

Bertha  was  in  the  little  room  which  opened  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  used  as  a  school-room.  It  had  no 
carpet,  and  its  chief  furniture  consisted  of  tables,  stools,  and 
book-cases.  There  was  only  one  piano  in  the  house,  and  that 
was  in  the  drawine-room.  Eveiything  in  the  apartaient  was 
neat,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  when  Bertha  Campbell  super- 
intended, but  the  room  had  the  same  air  of  poverty  as  the 
rest  of  the  house;  a  poverty  contrasting  remarkably  with  the 
i^ypearance  of  the  persons  who  inhabited  it. 

Bertha  was  energetic  and  simple  in  all  she  did,  and  would 
have  dusted  a  room  as  willin^y  as  she  would  have  studied  a 
foreign  lanffuage ;  but  no  one,  on  looking  at  her,  would  have 
supposed  tnat  she  was  bom  to  such  work ;  whilst  Ella  with 
her  indolent,  graceful  movements,  and  little  Fanny  with  her 
slight  figure  and  delicate  features,  seemed  only  fitted  for  the 
luxury  of  an  eastern  climate.  Louisa,  indeed,  was  different, 
but  eveo  she  moved  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  command  which 
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would  have  needed  a  dozen  seryants  to  be  in  aMiendanoe  instead 
of  the  tidy  little  girl  who  did  duty  as  both  housemaid  and  par- 
lormaid. 

When  Ella  returned  from  the  garden,  she  found  Bertha 
engaged  in  hearing  Louisa's  lessons,  and  superintending 
Fanny's  copy.  She  did  not  appear  to  perceive  that  her  aunt 
had  been  taking  her  duties  for  her.  It  was  so  common  a  oiF- 
cumstance,  as  not,  in  Ella's  eyes,  to  need  ''  thank  you,"  and 
Bertha  on  her  part  made  no  remark  upon  Ella's  absence ;  but 
Louisa  was  reproved  rather  sharply  for  a  blunder  she  had  just 
made,  and  Fanny  was  told  that  if  she  did  not  hold  her  pen 
better  she  would  be  sent  up  stairs.  Ella  threw  herself  into  a 
low  seat,  and  leaning  back  exclaimed  that  it  was  tremendously 
hot,  and  she  was  dying  with  sleep :  she  wished  it  was  thie 
fashion  in  England  to  take  siestas. 

<'  You  can  have  onci  if  you  like  it/'  said  Bertha,  a  little 
satirically. 

<'  Yeiy  well  for  you  to  say,  Aunt  Bertha,  who  can  manage 
your  time  as  you  like.  Oh  dear!  these  tiresome  lessons! 
Fanny,  are  you  ready  with  your  French  translation  V 

"  Wot  quite,"  said  Fanny. 

"Then  why  aren't  you  r' 

"I  hadn't  time  to  do  it  last  evening." 

''  You  know  you  would  insist  upon  going  such  a  distance  in 
your  walk,  Ella,"  observed  Bertha.  "  The  children  came  in  a 
great  deal  too  late  to  finish  what  they  had  to  do." 

"I  can't  hear  it,  if  it  is  not  ready,"  said  Ella.  "What  can 
you  do,  Fanny  ?" 

"I  can  say  my  dates,  and  yooabulaiy,  and  dialogue,  I 
think." 

"Well,  come  then." 

"  Had  you  not  better  so  up  stairs,  and  put  your  shawl  away, 
EUa  ?"  said  Bertha,  "  and  then  you  will  come  down  quite  fresh 


"  No,  thank  you.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  move,"  and 
Ella  tossed  her  shawl  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room. 
Bertha  put  down  the  lesson  book,  took  up  the  shawl,  and  sent 
Louisa  up  stairs  with  it. 

"Now,  Fanny,"  said  Ella. 

Fanny  began  and  repeated  a  tolerably  correct  lesson,  or,  at 
least,  such  as  seemed  to  be  so;  for  it  was  one  of  Ella's 
theories  that  it  was  useless  to  make  children  say  things  exactly 
as  they  were  in  the  book. 
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"It  o«dH  luiye  taken  Fanny  mnch  ^me  to  learn  that,  £11%'' 
obeerved  Bertha ;  <<  she  oan't  have  read  it  over  more  than  twice 
or  three  times." 

'^  She  knows  the  sense  very  weU/'  said  £lla;  ''  and  that  is 
all  one  wants." 

"  All  one  wants  for  to-day,  but  not  for  to-morrow.  The 
seDse  is  the  spirit,  the  words  are  the  body;  how  can  yon  retain 
the  spirit  if  yon  give  up  the  body  ?" 

<<  It  is  too  hot  to  argue,"  said  Ella.  ^'  But  if  spirit  has  to 
act  upon  spirit,  what  need  is  there  of  a  body  V 

''  Spirit  alone  never  does  act  upon  spirit  in  this  world,"  said 
Bertha. 

Ella  yawned,  and  closed  her  eyes.  A  tingling,  irritable 
bdl  was  just  then  rung.  Bertha  gave  Louisa  her  book,  told 
her  she  had  made  three  mistakes,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
almost  before  Ella  had  time  to  unclose  her  eyes,  and  ask  what 
was  the  matter. 

Ella  certainly  exerted  herself  more  when  left  to  herself.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  perverse  feeling  made  her  determined  upon 
showing  herself  more  indolent  in  proportion  as  Bertha  was 
energetic.  She  drew  her  chair  closer  to  the  table,  finished 
hearing  Fanny's  lesson,  then  made  her  go  back  to  her  copy, 
and  bade  Louisa  bring  her  French  History.     That  lesson  was 

geasant  enough.  Ella  liked  being  read  to,  and  she  was  veiy 
ad  of  history,  and  had  a  marvellous  memory  for  dates. 

'<  I  have  finished  the  ten  pages,"  said  Louisa,  as  she  came 
lo  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter. 

"  Never  mind,  go  on ;  you  must  hear  about  Henri  Quatre." 

Louisa  glanced  at  the  clock.  '<  It  b  a  quarter  to  one, 
Ella,  and  it  is  mj  music  lesson  day." 

Ella's  sigh  might  have  been  that  of  a  martyr. 

^'  I  shall  give  you  your  lesson  in  the  evening,  go  on  now." 

"  And  shall  I  say  die  questions  in  the  evening  ?" 

"  We  will  see ;  go  on." 

Louisa  was  not  fond  of  history,  and  cared  but  little  for 
Henri  Quatre ;  and  she  was  provoked  at  having  all  her  time 
oeoopied  and  so  much  added  to  her  lesson  hours.  She  read 
very  badly^  and  Ella  was  impatient,  and,  striking  the  table  in 
irritation,  shook  Fanny's  hand,  and  made  her  blot  an  exercise 
which  she  had  begun;  the  copy  having  long  since  been 
brouj^t  to  ah  end,  and  put  aside  with  scarcely  a  glance  or  an 
observation.  Fanny  burst  into  tears.  She  was  a  very  untidy 
writer,  and  her  exercise  books  were  proverbially  slovenly,  and 
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Bertha  bad  kitdy  endeavored  to  etimulate  h&e  to  carefdlneaB 
by  Uie  promise  of  a  reward  whenever  six  exercises  should  be 
written  without  a  blot. 

"  You  shouldn't  cry,  Fanny,"  said  Louisa ;  "  you  will  make 
your  eyes  red,  and  then  you  won't  be  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  And  it  is  so  silly,  too,"  said  Ella ;  "^lying  about  nothing ! 
what  does  it  signify  f  Take  it  up  with  your  blotting  paper, 
and  it  will  all  be  right." 

She  returned  again  to  Henri  Quatre,  and  left  Fanny  to 
mourn  in  lonely  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  her  anticipated  pre- 
sent} for  Aunt  Bertha  had  no  mercy  upon  excuses.  The 
blot  was  there,  that  was  enough.  There  would  be  no  question 
of  how  it  came. 

The  dock  struck  one.  '^  I  should  have  just  time  for  mj 
music  lesson,"  said  Louisa^  imploringly. 

<^  What  ?  ves  1"  Ella  was  stdl  draining  over  the  history. 

^^  Louisa,  hasn't  Aunt  Bertha  got  the  Henriade?  Just  go 
and  fetch  it,  there's  a  good  child." 

"The  what,  Ella?" 

"The  Henriade,  Voltaire's  Henriade;  don't  you  knowT* 

Lotdsa  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room,  and  came  back  with 
a  message  that  Aunt  Bertha  was  engaged,  and  couldn't  attend 
to  anything  of  the  kind  at  present.  Ella  did  not  seem  quite 
to  hear.  Louisa  went  to  the  piano,  opened  it^  and  put  up  her 
music  book. 

"  Louisa,  it  won't  take  vou  a  minute ;  just  run  across  the 
garden  up  to  the  Rectoiy.  Mr.  Lester  has  the  Henriade.  I  am 
nearly  sure  I  saw  it  in  his  study  the  other  day.  He  will  let 
me  have  it" 

Louisa  looked  excessively  discomposed,  and  did  not  move. 

"Go,  child,  go/'  said  EUa. 

"Shalll  go?"  asked  Fanny.  She  was  very  tired  of  lessons, 
and  much  enjoyed  the  thought  of  a  run  across  the  turf. 

"Yes;  only  you  don't  understand.  There,  give  me  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil ;  not  that  one,  that  is  slate  pencil. 
Where  is  the  one  you  were  drawing  with  last  night  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  left  it  on  the  table.  Louisa^  it  was 
your  turn  to  put  away  the  things." 

"Oh,  Fanny,  indeed,  if  you  remember,  I  took  two  days 
together,  because  you  had  a  headache." 

"That  was  a  week  ago,"  said  Fanny,  fretfully;  "it 
your  torn  I  am  sure." 
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''NeYer  mind  whose  tmn  it  was/'  exolaimed  EUa :  ^'  ontj 
fetch  me  a  pencil." 

"  I  don't  know  where  to  find  one/'  said  Fanny. 

'^  Not  know  where  to  find  a  pencil  ?  Why  there  are  hnn- 
dreds  in  the  house.  Louisa,  give  me  one  of  your  drawing 
pencils." 

'^  Annt  Bertha  said  I  was  not  to  lend  them/'  said  Louisa. 

Ella's  color  rose.  "  I  can't  trouble  myself  about  that.  I 
must  have  one." 

Lonisa  had  evidently  no  intention  of  obeying.  She  sat 
playing  with  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  her  face  resolutely 
directed  away.  Ella  took  up  a  pen,  and  began  to  write  with 
it  instead. 

"There,  Fanny,"  and  she  tossed  the  note  to  the  child, 
who  ran  off  with  it.  Ella  was  too  much  annoyed  with  Louisa 
to  take  any  notice  of  her;  and  the  practising  was  begun  and 
continued,  whilst  Ella  sat  at  the  table  drawing  mathematical 
figures  on  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

"  That  is  the  first  dinner-bell,"  said  Louisa,  and  she  jumped 
down  from  her  seat,  and  shut  up  the  piano. 

No  answer. 

"  Fanny  will  be  late,"  she  continued :  "  she  won't  hear  the 
belL" 

"  She  has  plenty  of  time,"  replied  Ella,  coldly. 

"  Grandmamma  will  be  angry,"  persisted  Louisa. 

'^  You  had  better  go  and  get  ready  yourself,  Louisa,"  said 
EUa. 

"  I  must  put  the  room  tidy  first,"  was  the  answer ;  and 
Louisa,  with  the  most  determined  spirit  of  neatness  and  pro- 
ycJdngness,  not  only  moved  away  everything  which  belonged 
to  herself  and  to  Fanny,  but  also  divers  litde  articles  of  pro- 
perty appertaining  to  Ella.  "Fanny  will  be  late/'  she 
reputed,  as  she  hastened  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Ella  no- 
thing to  distract  her  eye  from  the  contemplation  of  the  tables 
and  chairs,  except  the  sheet  of  note  paper  on  which  she  was 
scribbling. 

The  second  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Ella  was  not  ready,  and 
Fanny  was  still  at  the  Rectory.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  exceed- 
ingly annoyed,  for  punctuality  was  her  darling  virtue,  and 
Lomsa  triumphantly  told  the  history  of  how  and  why  it  all 
happened,  and  was  informed  by  her  grandmamma  that  she 
was  the  only  person  in  the  house  to  be  depended  upon  5 
whilst  Bertha  reminded  Ella  Uiat  if  she  had  eome  in  in 
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proper  time,  the  leosons  would  bave  been  all  finished  bj  one 
o'clock. 

Fanny  appeared  when  dinner  was  half  over;  and  being 
received  by  harsh  words  and  severe  glances,  burst  into  another 
fit  of  crying,  and  was  again  warned  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  the 
most  conclusive  and  natural  argument  for  self-restraint,  that 
she  would  quite  spoil  her  faoe^  and  make  herself  such  a  figure 
she  would  not  be  fit  to  be  seen. 

That  had  been  a  very  instructive  morning  to  the  children. 
They  had  had  lessons  in  onpunctnality,  ingratitude,  self-in- 
dulgence, procrastination,  absence  of  sympthy,  impatience, 
disobedience  to  orders,  ill-nature,  self-conceit,  and  vanity,  and 
all  through  the  medium  of  French  exercises  and  the  life  of 
Henri  Quatre. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


ELLA  had  a  fit  of  the  Henriade  that  afternoon,  and  ooold 
not  go  out;  so  she  said.  She  wanted  to  compare  the  great 
epic  poems  of  different  countries,  and  she  had  a  notion  of 
writing  an  essay  upon  them.  She  had  read  Dante  often,  and 
knew  Milton  by  heart.  Homer  was  fietmiliar  to  her,  and  she  had 
a  vague  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Lusiad,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  more  than  half  the  world  could  boast  of.  Not  that  EIDa 
thought  much  about  the  world.  With  all  her  wonderful 
talent,  she  was  free  from  conceit,  and  had  scarcely  any  wish 
for  admiration.  When  she  talked  of  writing  an  essav  upon 
epic  poets,  it  was  solely  for  her  own  amusement.  She  nad  no 
grana  visions  of  fame  and  flattery;  and  if,  now  and  then,  a 
stray  word  of  astonishment  as  to  her  mental  powers  reached 
her  ears,  it  was  always  received  with  surprise.  That  which 
was  so  easy  to  her,  could  not,  she  supposed,  be  difficult  to 
other  people. 

And  then  Ella  never,  or  very  rarely,  finished  anything. 
She  always  worked  from  impulse,  and  her  natural  temperament 
was  extromly  indolent.  Clement  could  sometimes  persuade 
her  to  conclude  what  she  had  begun,  but  no  one  else.  And 
he  was  very  like  herself,  and  seldom  fancied  to-day  what  he 
had  delighted  in  yesterday.  They  were  two  very  interesting, 
dever,  agreeable  companions,  when  they  chose  to  be ;  but  the 
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ekrads  on  a  windy  da^  were  not  more  changeable,  and  they 
alwajB  required  tne  Btimnlas  of  success  to  nmke  them  pnrsue 
any  subject.  Ella's  portfolio  was  filled  with  notes  from  his- 
tory, unfinished  poems,  imitations  of  various  authors,  problems 
from  Euclid,  obsenrations  on  botany,  hints  upon  geology, 
copies  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters,  interspersed  with  gro- 
tesque caricatures,  clever  pencil  sketches,  or  grand  designs  in 
some  new  style  of  water-colors.  The  marvel  was,  that  in 
attempting  to  know  so  much,  she  should  succeed  in  knowing 
anything.  A  person  with  less  natural  powers  would  have  been 
utterly  crushed  bv  the  mountain  of  mental  dust  accumulated 
by  these  broken  ideas ;  but  Ella's  memory  was  so  retentive, 
and  her  powers  of  perception  were  so  keen,  that,  give  her  any 
fragments  of  knowledge,  however  broken,  and  she  could  put 
them  together,  when  occasion  required,  so  as  to  present  a  very 
fur  semblance  of  real  information. 

"  EUa  knows  everything,'^  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  proud 
remark,  when  some  chance  <H>servation  brought  out  from  the 
stores  of  her  granddaughter's  memoiy  a  forgotten  or  obsolete 

*'  Ella  does  nothing,"  was  Bertha's  mournful  observation 
to  Mr.  Lester,  when  conversing  upon  the  children's  future 
prospects. 

There  are  different  powers  of  mind  required  for  knowing 
and  doing.  People  often  cultivate  the  former  whilst  they 
neglect  the  latter.  They  do  not  see  that  we  mav  know  with- 
out doing,  but  we  can  scarcely  continue  long  in  doing  without 
knowing. 

But  to  give  Ella  all  the  excuse  possible,  she  had  had  very 
little  teaching  or  training  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
After  nn  infancy  passed  in  the  enervating  climate  of  the  West 
Indies,  she  had  been  sent  to  England  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  persons  who  did  not  understand  her,  and  who,  if  they 
had  understood  her,  would  not  have  known  how  to  guide  her. 
Mrs,  Campbell  was,  in  her  younger  days,  the  most  rigid  of 
disciplinarians.  She  had  tutored,  and  checked,  and  warned, 
and  fretted  her  own  daughters,  until  one  in  despair  rushed 
into  a  hasty  and  unfortunate  marriage,  and  the  other  became 
a  patU^m  of  obedience  and  self-denial,  but  with  all  her  warm, 
natural  impulses  chilled,  her  powers  of  enjoyment  deadened, 
and  her  notiona  of  goodness,  either  moral  or  religious,  absorbed 
in  the  one  stem  idea  of  duty,  duty  both  for  herself  and  others, 
but  without  mercy  and  without  love. 
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And  Ella  had  no  natoral  loye  of  daty.  Perbaps  it  may  be 
said  that  we  none  of  us  have.  Yet,  sorely,  this  is  not  so. 
There  is  an  innate  taste  for  duty,  which  goes  with  the  love  of 
order  and  regularity,  and  the  spirit  of  perseverance.  Some 
persons  like  to  continue  any  habits  they  have  commenced; 
they  like  to  keep  to  rules;  they  are  very  particular  about 
punctuality  and  neatness ;  all  these  things  are  the  germs  of 
duty.  When  softened  by  unselfishness  and  warm  feelings, 
they  will  form  a  very  superior  character.  But  Ella's  mind  and 
Ella's  theories — and  she  very  early  began  to  form  theories — 
were  all  based  upon  two  principles,  inclination  and  affection. 
If  they  happened  to  correspond  with  duty,  it  was  so  much  the 
better ;  if  they  did  not — she  really  could  not  do  what  she  felt 
no  interest  in  doings  she  could  not  work  for  people  who  were 
indifferent  to  her. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  with  the  singular  weakness  which  makes 
the  most  rigid  of  parents  spoil  tneir  grandchildren,  had  early 
given  way  to  this  argument.  Ella  did  so  much  when  work 
was  her  choice,  that  she  was  allowed  to  do  little  or  nothing 
when  it  was  not ;  whilst  Bertha,  following  the  severe  reason- 
ing in  which  she  had  herself  been  trained,  looked  with  neiEirly 
equal  re^et  upon  Ella's  doings  or  not  doings,  because  she  said 
that  work  performed  merely  from  choice^  was  as  little  valuable 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  as  idleness. 

Ella's  had  been  a  trying,  fretting,  uncongenial  life,  and  she 
thought  herself  a  martyr.  She  was  by  nature  intensely  proud, 
and  the  moment  any  accusation  was  brought  against  herself, 
she  tried  that  ready  weapon  of  self-defence,  retaliation.  If 
Bertha  complained  of  Ella's  being  indolent  and  unpractical, 
Ella  complained  of  Bertha's  being  cold  and  harsh.  If  the 
one  forgot  from  indolence,  the  other  forgot  from  over  occupa- 
tion. If  the  one  was  unpunctual  because  she  would  not  m^e 
an  effort  to  be  the  reverse,  the  other  was  so  because  she  was 
at  every  one's  call  for  some  act  of  self-denying  kindness,  and 
therefore  could  not  reckon  her  time  her  own. 

There  is  nothing  so  blinding  as  this  spirit  of  retaliation, 
this  pride  which  makes  us  always  take  tne  offensive  when 
called  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  It  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  for  Ella  to  confess  herself  in  the  wrong.  If  she 
ever  did,  it  was  not  at  the  moment  of  accusation,  when  ac- 
knowledgment would  have  been  gracious  and  humble;  but  on 
some  after  occasion,  when  other  circumstances  had  softened 
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her  fedings,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  affair 
would  be  passed  over  lightly. 

And  so  EUa  Vivian  knew  nothing  of  herself,  and  very  little 
of  others,  and  lived  in  a  world  of  self-indulgence  and  self-reli- 
ance, all  the  more  dangerous,  because  her  talents  made  it  easy 
to  her  to  be  agreeable,  and  her  freedom  from  many  of  the  more 
open  and  grave  faults  of  her  age  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
convince  her  that  she  was  not  as  good  or  even  better  than 
others. 

Mrs.  Campbell  had  been  at  Encombe  three  months :  before 
that  time  they  had  lived  at  a  small  country  town  in  the  north. 
No  exact  reason  was  given  for  the  change,  except  that  the 
ooontry  was  beautiful,  and  the  sea  air  invigorating,  and  the 
Tillage  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Cleve  Hall.  To  be  near  their 
grand&ther  seemed  to  Ella  quite  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
miffiation,  and  she  had  conjured  up  many  visions  of  grandeur 
and  enjoyment  both  for  herself  and  Clement,  which  were  all, 
however,  dispersed  on  their  arrival.  Cleve  Hall  was  less  open 
to  them  than  any  other  house  in  the  village.  General  Vivian 
was  less  known  to  them  than  any  other  person.  Even  Aunt 
Mildred,  the  gentle,  cheerful,  loving  Aunt  ^lildred,  whose 
smile  was  fascination,  and  her  voice  like  the  echo  of  the  softest 
music,  was  as  a  person  tabooed.  They  rarely  saw  her;  when 
they  did,  their  visits  were  short  and  uosatisfactory.  She  evi- 
dently wished  to  keep  them  with  her,  but  she  never  did.  She 
wished  to  make  them  at  home  with  her,  but  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  everything  at  Cleve  mutually  repelled  them. 
They  spoke  of  their  &ther,  and  the  subject  was  diverted. 
They  expressed  a  desire  to  see  something  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  house,  and  an  excuse  was  at  hand.  They  asked  to  run  in 
the  garden,  and  the  timepiece  was  consulted  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  the  hour  for  Grandpapa  to  be  there  also.  And  if, 
by  any  chance,  they  met  the  General,  the  first  impulse  of 
erety  grown-up  person  who  accompanied  them  seemed  to  be 
to  avoid  him. 

Of  course  Ella  asked  the  meaning  of  all  this.  At  sixteen, 
with  a  most  determined  will,  and  a  keen  curiosity,  who  would 
not  have  done  so  ?  And  very  unsatisfactory  were  the  answers 
which  she  received.  Mrs.  Campbell  generallv  began  at  once 
to  remark  upon  General  Vivian's  unbending  character ;  whilst 
Bertha,  dreading  to  give  confidence  where  she  felt  none,  used 
generally  to  stop  her  by  the  observation,  "  You  will  know  all 
about  it,  my  dear,  in  time.'' 
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But  Ella  felt  that  she  did  not  know  all  about  it,  and  thai 
she  was  not  likely  to  do  so.  Her  father  ought  to  be  the  heir 
of  Cleve ;  and  Clement  was  his  only  son.  She  had  heard  of 
some  disagreement  with  her  grandfather,  and  she  knew  that 
her  father  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  West  Indies  in 
oonsequence ;  but  it  seemed  very  hard  that  the  punishment 
should  also  fall  upon  the  children.  Bertha  told  her  that  her 
father  was  a  poor  man,  and  certainly  from  some  cause  or  other, 
Ella  saw  they  were  all  poor.  But  General  Vivian  had  houses, 
and  lands,  and  carriages,  and  servants,  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
life  at  command.  A  very  small  sacrifice  on  his  part  would 
have  made  them  oomparativelv  affluent.  Why  was  it  not 
asked  for  ?  Ella  chafed  under  her  privations.  She  felt  there 
must  be  injustice  somewhere,  and  she  could  not  resign  her^ 
self  to  it,  and  when  tormented  by  her  own  ill-regnlated  mind, 
she  shared  her  anger  with  her  twin  brother  Clement. 

And  Clement  was  a  willing  recipient  of  all  her  complaints. 
Proud  and  self-indulgent,  like  Ella,  he  could  not  endure  to 
remain  in  a  position  which  he  believed  beneath  him.  But  for 
the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Ronald  Vivian,  he  might,  like  her, 
have  spent  his  time  in  day-dreams  of  grandeur ;  but  Ronald 
was  fiery  and  impetuous,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure ; 
and  Clement,  feeling  the  power  of  his  strong  will,  and  admir- 
ing the  noble  points  of  hu  character,  followed  him  whenever 
and  wherever  he  was  able,  and  fancied  that  in  partaking  his 
pursuits  he  was  escaping  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  and  there- 
fore at  liberty  to  be  his  own  master. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Encombe  Lodge ;  most 
unfortunate  for  all,  most  especially  trying  to  Bertha  Campbell. 

Ella  was  only  sixteen,  whilst  Bertha  was  two-and-thirty. 
Respect,  therefore,  was  due  from  the  one  to  the  other,  if  it 
were  only  from  difference  of  age.  Yet  Bertha  had  great 
difficulty  in  exacting  it;  partly  owing  to  the  fiict  that  when 
the  children  first  came  to  live  with  them,  Mrs.  Campbell  took 
the  sole  charge  upon  herself,  and  spoilt  them  by  over  indul- 
gence, whilst  she  was  always  blaming  Bertha;  and  partly 
owing  to  Bertha's  own  defect  of  manner  and  Ella's  superiority 
of  intellect,  which  made  her  at  sixteen  almost  a  woman.  Now, 
whenever  there  was  a  difference  between  them,  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  appealed  to,  and  invariably  took  Ella's  part ;  and  thus  the 
breach  was  widened.  The  ill  feeling  extended  itself  to  Cle- 
ment, who  always  approved  Ella's  decisions,  and  never  could 
bear  Aunt  Bertha's  cold  way  of  reminding  him  of  what  he 
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had  to  do.  It  was  betto  nitfi  the  little  ones.  Louisa  liked 
Aunt  Bertlia  because  she  was  always  the  same.  She  suffered 
•0  much  from  Ella's  moods,  that  it  was  a  perfect  luxury  to  turn 
to  some  one  who  was  certain  to  give  her  a  patient  hearing,  and 
never  found  fault  unless  there  was  really  a  cause.  She  did 
not  love  her.  Aunt  Bertha  was  not  attractive  to  children; 
she  was  so  slow  and  methodical,  and  so  little  understood  how 
to  enter  into  their  amusements;  but  Louisa  respected  and 
obeyed  her,  and  made  Fanny  do  the  same.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  the  children  if  they  had  been  allowed 
ahrays  to  do  their  lessons  with  Bertha;  but  it  was  one  of 
Ella's  few  dreams  of  usefulness,  consequent  upon  rather  a 
long  fit  of  iUnesSy  that  she  would  educate  her  younger  sisters ; 
and  in  the  days  of  oonvalesoenoe  she  wrote  two  chapters  of  a 
work  on  education^  and  formed  a  plan  for  a  new  grammar, 
which  was  to  make  German  as  easy  to  learn  as  Jmnch  or 
Italian ;  and  when  pronounced  to  be  quite  well,  how  could  she 
think  herself  otherwise  than  competent  to  undertake  any 
educational  task,  however  important  I 

Ella  had  imbibed  too  many  high  principles  not  to  have  great 
Botions  of  goodness,  and  she  was  too  clever  not  to  put  Qiem 
into  some  tangible  form ;  but  she  never  liked  trying  virtues 
i^KMi  herself;  she  preferred  rather  seeing  how  they  sidted 
others.  Her  theories  for  Louisa  and  Fanny  were  perfectly 
admirable ;  she  talked  of  nothing  but  education  for  a  whole 
month,  especially  to  her  grandmamma,  who  was  entirely  oon^ 
▼inoed  by  her,  and  believed  that  she  was  folly  as  competent  to 
the  wwk  as  Bertha,  if  not  more  so.  The  plan  had  been  tried 
now  for  three  months, — evor  since  they  came  to  Enoombe. 
Bertha  resigned  herself  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done ;  and  when  sue  found  that  Ella's 
want  of  st^uliness  and  perseverance  was  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  ihe  children's  improvement,  she  quietly  undertook 
all  that  was  left  undone,  and  so,  without  intending  it,  increased 
Ella's  self-deception. 

Certainly,  if  there  was  a  martyr  in  the  family,  it  was  Bertha. 
The  trials  which  she  had  endured  in  her  comparadvely  short 
life  might  have  crushed  a  less  brave  and  endunng  spirit  to  the 
dost.  Little,  indeed,  did  Ella  think,  when  she  liraghed  at,  and 
teased,  and  disobeyed  her  quiet,  cold-mannered,  impassive  aunt, 
that  thought  for  her,  care  for  her  interests,  anxiety  for  her 
future  prospects,  had  robbed  Bertha's  cheek  of  its  bloom,  and 
1  the  dark  lines  of  anxiety  to  shade  her  fd^rdiead.     Per* 
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liapt  it  might  have  been  better  for  ber  if  she  bad  known  it; 
better  if  the  veil  which  was  cast  over  the  bistoir  of  her  family 
had  been  thrown  aside,  and  she  had  seen  herself  the  helpless, 
poverty-stricken  child  of  a  disinherited  man,  indebted  for  every 
comfort  which  she  enjoyed  to  the  self-denying  exertions  of  one 
whose  daily  life  was  rendered  miserable  by  her  thonghtlesa 


CHAPTER  IX. 


'<  A  UNT  BERTHA,  we  may  pnt  on  onr  old  things,  and  go 
J\^  to  the  shore,  mayn't  we  r'  Lonisa's  voice  was  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  She  had  been  trying  to  persuade 
Fanny  that  it  would  be  better  to  wear  an  old  bonnet;  and 
Fanny  was  not  inclined  to  agree,  because  she  looked  much 
prettier  in  a  new  one. 

<<  Yes,  to  the  shore;  I  shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes ;''  and 
Louisa  retired  triumphant.  Louisa  was  in  time  herself,  and 
contrived  that  Fannv  should  be  the  same ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  draw  Bertha's  attention,  and  received 
as  an  answer,  that  punctuality  was  a  good  thing,  but  humility 
was  a  better.  They  set  off  across  the  garden  to  the  Rectory, 
as  th^  were  to  call  for  Rachel  on  their  way. 

'<  I  dare  say  Clement  will  be  on  the  shore,^'  said  Fanny; 
<<  he  said  he  should  go  there  after  he  had  done  with  Mr. 
Lester." 

Bertha  looked  grave. 

<<  Is  there  any  reason  why  Clement  should  not  go  ?"  asked 
the  quick-eyed  Louisa. 

'<  None,  if  he  does  what  he  ought  to  do,"  was  the  cautious 
reply. 

'<  Old  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  sexton's  mother,  says  he  gets  about 
amongst  all  kinds  of  people,"  said  Fanny,  '^  when  he  goes  to 
the  shore." 

"  When  did  old  Mrs.  Clarke  talk  to  you  upon  such  sub- 
jects ?"  inquired  Bertha. 

"  Oh  1  the  other  day,"  replied  Louisa,  "  when  we  went  to 
eee  her  with  Ella.  She  sajrs,"  she  added,  drawing  up  her 
bead,  '<  that  it  is  not  fit  for  the  heir  of  such  a  plaoe  as  Clere 
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Hall  to  be  q>ending  bis  time  amongst  smugglers  and  low 
people." 

'^  It  is  not  fit  for  any  one  wbo  wisbes  to  be  a  gentleman/' 
said  Bertba,  ratber  sternly;  "  but  remember,  obildjren,  you  are 
not  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Clarke  or  to  any  one  in  tbat  way." 

«  We  can't  belp  it,"  said  Fanny;  " sbe  talks  to  us." 

Bertba's  ocmscienoe  a  little  reproacbed  ber.  Perbaps,  after 
all,  sbe  was  wrong  in  not  giving  Ella  more  confidence.  Sbe 
xni^t  learn  to  be  discreet  if  sbe  were  trusted.  But  Bertba 
hftd  nerer  received  confidence,  and  it  was  not  easyr  to  learn  to 
give  it.  Sbe  walked  on  very  silently  and  ibougbtfnlly ;  and 
the  cbDdren,  finding  sbe  did  not  entor  into  wbat  tbey  said,  ran 
along  tbe  pa^  together. 

Tbey  came  in  front  of  tbe  Rectory,  and  passed  tbe  library 
window.  Louisa,  of  course,  looked  m ;  ber  curiosity  was  in- 
salaable.  <'  Aunt  Bertba," — and  sbe  drew  near  ber  aunt, — 
'^  there  was  a  stranger  with  Mr.  Lester,  I  am  sure." 

^'  Perhaps  so^  my  dear;"  and  Bertha  only  moved  on  the 
faster. 

"  But  wbo  could  it  be  ?"  continued  Louisa. 

*'  It  must  be  one  of  tbe  sbipwrecked  people,"  sa^d  Fanny; 
''  perhaps  it  was  tbe  captain  of  tbe  vessel." 

^<He  looked  ratber  Hke  a  sailor,"  observed  Louisa;  ''do 
jou  think  it  was  the  captain,  Aunt  Bertba  ?" 

"  My  love,  bow  can  I  tell  ?  and  what  does  it  signifv  ?" 

''  But  if  it  was  the  captain,  I  should  like  to  bear  all  be  nas 
to  say,  and  bow  it  all  happened,"  said  Fanny ;  ''  I  dare  say  be 
would  tell  us ;  and  we  might  make  a  story  out  of  it.  Do  vou 
know.  Aunt  Bertha,  we  began  making  out  a  story  yesterday, 
only  Ella  said  it  was  nonsense." 

"  I'D  tell  you  wbo  it  was,"  said  Louisa,  with  tbe  air  of  one 
who  has  deeply  considered  a  subject;  ''it's  that  Mr.  Bruce 
whom  Ronald  saved." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Bruce?"  inquired  Bertba. 

"  Ob !  tbe  dairy-woman  from  the  farm  told  Betsev  about 
him,  and  she  told  me.  He  is  not  very  well,  and  perhaps  be 
may  stay  at  the  farm,  and  perhaps  be  may  be  at  tbe  Inn  at 
Cleve." 

"  Then  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  here,"  said  Bertha. 

"  He  may  be  going  to  Cleve  by-and-by,"  said  Louisa ;  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  Mr.  Bruce."     Sbe  nodded  her  bead  with  an  air 
which  admitted  no  open  dissent  from  her  opinion. 
3* 
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'^  Well ;  we  need  not  trouble  ourselyes  about  it ;  we  an 
not  likely  to  see  him/'  said  Bertha;  <<and  here  is  Rachel." 

^'  And  Mrs.  Robinson  with  her,"  whispered  Fanny ;  whilst 
Louisa  pronounced  decidedly,  ^^  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Robinson." 

Rachel  ran  up  to  them.  Mrs.  Robinson  came  slowly  be- 
hind. She  was  a  very  different  person  under  different  circum- 
stances and  to  different  people.  Now  she  was  not  so  much 
reserved  as  very  stiff.  She  made  a  respectful  curtsey  to  Ber- 
tha, and  would  have  passed  on,  but  Rachel  would  not  let  her 
go.  <<  Granny,  dear,  you  must  wait,  and  tell  Miss  Campbell 
and  the  others  all  about  it;  they  will  like  to  hear  so  much. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  all  about  the  shipwrecked  people 
who  were  taken  in  at  the  farm?"  she  aaded,  addressing 
Bertha. 

"  We  won't  trouble  Mrs.  Robinson  if  she  is  in  a  huny," 
replied  Bertha,  civilly,  but  rather  formally :  <<  you  must  tell 
us  yourself,  Rachel."   ' 

^^  But  I  can't.  Granny  tells  stories  so  much  better  than  I 
do,  and  I  can't  remember  it  all.  There  were  five  Americans, 
and  a  Frenchman,  and  a  German,  weren't  there  ?  And  they 
slept — ^wli^re  did  they  sleep  ?  Oh  I  Granny,  you  must  tell  aa 
about  it." 

'^  Not  now,  Miss  Rachel ;  another  time,  my  dear." 

'<  But  tell  her  just  about  Ronald.  Miss  Campbell  likes  to 
hear  about  him  always." 

"The  young  gentleman  was  off  to  the  ship  by  daylight," 
said  Mrs.  Robinson,  speaking  very  slowly,  "  helping  to  get  the 
goods  on  shore  ;  for  there  are  some  left  on  board,  though  the 
ship  is  likely,  they  say,  to  go  to  pieces.  But  that's  like  him. 
Ma'am,  as  you  know." 

"And  Mr.  Bruce  wanted  to  see  him  and  thank  him," 
added  Rachel;  "but  Ronald  is  so  strange  he  won't  go  near 
him." 

"  And  it's  Mr.  Bruce  who  is  in  the  library  with  your  Papa, 
Rachel;  isn't  it?"  inquired  Louisa. 

Mrs.  Robinson  answered  for  her,  rather  (juickly,  "  Yes, 
Miss  Louisa,  it  is  Mr.  Bruce.  He  is  going  into  Cleve  this 
afternoon,  to  look  about  him.  I  think.  Ma'am,  if  you  are 
thinking  of  the  shore  you  had  best  ma^e  haste,  if  you  will 
excuse  my  saying  so ;  the  tide  will  be  on  the  turn  soon."  She 
moved  away. 

"There  now,"  and  Louisa  clapped  her  hands ;  "^didn't  1 
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ny  it  wa8  Mr.  Bmoe  ?  I  am  always  light  What  is  he  like, 
Bacheir 

''  Oh  I  I  don't  know.  I  only  saw  him  for  a  moment.  He 
came  into  the  room  with  Papa,  and  said  how  d'ye  do ;  bat  of 
coarse  I  didn't  stare  at  him." 

**1  should  have  stared;  thongh,"  whispered  Looisa.  I 
thinks  he  looks  very  like  a  sailor.'' 

^<  I  wish  I  oould  have  asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he 
bdieved  he  was  g<Hng  to  be  drowned/'  said  Raohel,  very 
thoo^tfiilly.  '^  Papa  told  me  once,  that  some  people^  when 
ihfij  liATe  been  neariy  drowned,  have  had  all  their  lives  come 
baek  to  them^ — all  they  have  done." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  tiying  to  realise  the  idea. 
Bertha  lingered  also. 

'^Doyoa  think  it  is  so?  Do  yon  Uiink  it  is  possible?"  said 
Baohel. 

**  Quite  possible,  dear  Baohel."  ^ 

''But  do  you  think  it  is  so ?" 

'*  Yes,  if  people  say  it." 

**  And  do  they  lo<^  like  other  people,  and  come  back  and 
fire  amongst  them,  as  they  did  before  ?" 

"  They  look  like  others, — one  may  hope  they  don't  live 
quite  like  them." 

''Then,  Miss  Campbell,"  and  Bachel  dune  closely  to 
BerUia's  side,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  awe,  '0[  wish  that 
God  would  let  me  be  nearly  drowned." 

Bertha  half  started. 

''  It  isn't  wicked,  is  it  ?"  continued  Rachel,  anxiously,  as 
she  watched  the  expression  of  Bertha's  countenance.  ''  But 
I  would  bear  anythine,  yes,  anything  in  all  the  world,  to  be 
very,  wonderfully  good.  Woulii't  you  ?"  In  her  enthusiasm 
she  caught  Bertha's  hand,  and  hdd  it  as  they  walked  on 
together. 

''Tes  indeed,  Rachel;"  and  Bertha's  cold,  calm  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  lightning  flash  of  animation.  ^ 

"Wonderfully  good,"  continued  Rachel;  "not  a  little 
good,  but,  oh  l"  and  she  drew  a  long  breath,  "so  very,  ver^, — 
beyond  all  thought.     Will  God  make  us  so,  if  we  wish  it  f" 

Bertha  hesitated.  "  We  may  hope  He  will,  if  we  can  bear 
the  means." 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then  Bertha  heard,  almost  in  a 
whi^r,  the  words,  "  I  would  try." 

lUchel  seemed  considering  something  deeply;  and  after  a 
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few  seconds,  reeoming  ber  natural  tone,  said :  ''  Is  there  anj 
barm  in  thinking  about  it  a  great  deal,  and  liking  it,  in  a 
wayr 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rachel  ?" 

<<  I  can't  exactly  explain }  but  don't  you  know  bow  Ella 
likes  to  read  about  knights,  and  tournaments,  and  persons 
being  brave  and  generous, — ^what  one  reads  in  Froissart,  and 
those  books  ?" 

"  Yes ;  well  :*'  and  Bertha  turned  to  her  with  an  air  of 
mingled  wonder  and  interest. 

<<  Then,  when  Ella  reads  about  such  things,  and  gets  int6 
a  way  about  them,  I  never  feel  as  she  does ;  but  I  do  feel  it 
when  I  read  about  martyrs,  and  people  who  have  been  so 
good ;  and  it  makes  my  heart  beat  fast,  and  mv  head  seems 
almost  dizzy,  as  if  I  could  do  anything  to  be  like  them.  Is 
it  wrong  ?" 

<<  Of  course  not,  dear  Rachel ;  you  can't  help  it." 

"  But  do  you  ever  feel  it  ?" 

The  answer  was  low  and  doubtful :  ^'  I  hope  I  do." 

<< I  don't  think  all  people  do,"  continued  Rachel;  <'and  it 
puzzles  me,  and  sometimes  I  think  that,  perhaps,  it  is  being 
proud  and  presumptuous  to  long  to  be  first  in  anything." 

<<  We  can  only  oe  first  by  being  last  in  those  things,"  said 
Bertha. 

<<  No ;  and  perhaps  I  am  not  willing  to  be  last :  and  yet  it 

seems "  she  hesitated,  and  added :  '^  Aunt  Mildred  says 

she  should  not  wish  for  the  glory,  if  she  might  only  have  the 
love." 

Bertha's  e^es  glistened. 

**  Aunt  Mildred  would  be  so  glad  if  she  could  have  yon  to 
talk  to  as  I  have,"  continued  Rachel,  eagerlv. 

"  Aunt  Mildred  doesn't  know  anything  about  me,"  replied 
Bertha ;  whilst  her  manner  became  in  a  moment  constrained. 

"  I  talk  to  her  about  you,"  said  Rachel,  "  and  she  veiy 
often  says  she  should  like  to  see  you.  Will  you  go  with  me  to 
the  Hall,  someday?" 

"  Aunt  Mildred  is  very  kind,  and  talks  about  things  which 
interest  you,  Rachel,"  replied  Bertha;  "but  I  don't  believe 
she  would  really  like  to  see  me." 

"Not  if  she  says  it?"  exclaimed  Rachel.  "Oh,  Miss 
Campbell !  then  ^e  would  say  what  was  not  true." 

"  She  would  like  to  see  me  for  your  sake,"  replied  Bertha, 
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in  the  same  tone  of  cold  reeerve  -,  "  she  would  not  wish  it  for 
her  own." 

The  conyermtion  dropped.  When  Bertha  fussnmed  this 
peculiar  manner  she  was  impenetrable. 

Rachel  was  chilled,  ^et  she  was  very  fond  of  Bertha  Camp- 
bell ;  she  had  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  her  excellence, — a 
conviction  that  apon  the  pomts  nearest  her  own  heart  she 
might  obt-iin  sympathy  from  her.  Might  I  for  it  was  never 
certain.  Bertha  was  unable  to  bring  out  her  own  feelings; 
perhaps  even  she  was  uncertain  that  she  had  them,  and  of^n 
riie  expressed  wonder  when  Rachel  expected  sympathy.  Yet 
Rachel's  simple,  true  devotion,  and  her  open-hearted  warmth 
of  affection,  often  touched  a  chord  in  Bertha's  heart  which 
secsned  to  unlock  a  new  source  of  untold  pleasure.  Love  in 
religion  was  very  new  to  her.  She  had  been  educated  with  a 
dread  of  expressing  strong  feeling  of  any  kind;  and  had 
known  fatal  results  nom  the  indulgence  of  what  she  had  been 
taught  to  call  enthusiasm ;  and  so  she  always  suspected  that 
evil  must  lurk  under  it 

Tet  she  could  not  warn  Rachel,  still  less  in  any  way  reprove 
her.  Even  when  unable  to  comprehend  her,  she  could  see 
that  Rachel  possessed  something  which  was  wanting  in  herself^ 
and  which  would  make  her  life  much  happier.  Perhaps  the 
charm  wis  all  the  greater  because  it  seemed  beyond  her  reach. 
She  felt  as  tiiough  Rachel  belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  as 
if  by  being  with  her  a  vent  was  opened  for  the  kitent  poetry 
of  feeling  which,  unknown  to  herself,  was  unquestionably  a 
part  of  her  own  character. 

Thev  reached  the  shoro :  the  wind  had  gone  down  rapidly 
nnoe  the  morning,  and  now  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  if  the 
wnthful  tempest  had  never  passed  over  it.  The  hulk  of  the 
dismantied  vessel,  however,  Dore  witness  to  its  fatal  work,  and 
the  shore  was  covered  with  persons  groping  about  in  the  hope 
of  picking  up  something  that  might  be  worth  canring  away. 
Bertha  had  foi^tten  this  possibility,  and  when  she  saw  the 
nomberB  assembled  her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back.  Louisa 
strongly  opposed  the  idea,  and  Fanny  nearly  cried  with  disap- 
pointment. 

"  You  know,  Aunt  Bertha,"  said  Louisa,  "  that  if  we  go 
Wk  we  shaU  have  had  no  walk  at  all  to  speak  of,  and  Grand- 
mamma wishes " 

**lMm  the  best  judge  of  Grandmamma's  wishes,  Louisa: 
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there  are  too  many  people  here,  a  great  deal.  I  oan't  poasibfy 
let  you  go  amongst  them." 

Kachel  gazed  wistfully  on  the  yessel.  '^  The  tide  is  so  far 
out  that  we  could  have  gone  quite  close  to  it/'  she  said. 
"  How  unfortunate  1" 

'^  And  it  will  he  all  to  pieces  in  a  day  or  two/'  ohserved 
Louisa.     ^'  GofP  says  there  isn't  a  chance  for.  it." 

<<  Goff,  my  dear  Louisa  I  how  do  you  know  anything  of 
what  he  thinks  ?" 

<^  Oh  I  hecause  a  man  came  to  the  hack  door  when  Fanny 
and  I  were  in  the  garden  this  morning,  and  we  heard  him 
talking  to  Betsey,  and  telling  what  the  people  in  the  yillage 
said." 

'< Always  listening/'  was  Bertha's  comment:  to  which 
Louisa  replied,  with  a  blush,  that  she  could  not  help  hearing 
what  was  said  quite  close  to  her ;  adding,  howeyer,  directly 
afterwards,  <'  That  is,  I  think  I  might  haye  got  out  of  the  way 
if  I  had  wished  it." 

<<  I  should  like  Ronald  to  be  here  to  tell  us  where  the  rook 
was  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  clinging  to,"  said  Baohel,  as  ihey 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  looked  down. 

Bertha  had  appeared  uninterested  before,  but  she  woke  up 
at  the  obseryation.  ''  It  was  the  farthest  of  those  great  rocks 
you  see  out  towards  the  point,"  she  said. 

<<  Oh  I  the  Lion,  and  the  Bear,  and  the  Fox,  we  always  call 
them,"  exdamed  Fanny.  ^<  It  must  haye  been  the  Lion,  for 
that  has  the  most  sea-weed  growing  upon  it." 

<<  Yes,  the  Lion's  Mane,  as  Ella  cidls  it,"  obsenred  Louisa. 
'<  She  said  one  day  she  meant  to  write  some  yerses  about  it.  I 
dure  say  she  will,  now  there  has  been  such  an  adyenture." 

<'  And  Ronald  will  be  the  hero  I"  exclaimed  Fanny,  chip- 
ping her  hands.     "  Won't  it  be  fun,  Rachel  ?" 

Rachel  did  not  answer  directly. 

'<  Shouldn't  you  like  Ella  to  write  something  about  it  ?" 
again  inquired  Fanny. 

<<  I  don't  quite  know;  I  don't  think  I  should  like  Ronald 
to  be  written  about,  at  least  not  in  that  wa^." 

"  Rachel,  how  absurd !"  exclaimed  Louisa.     "  Why  not  ?" 

Bertha  listened  attentiyely  to  the  reply. 

<<  I  can't  exactly  say;  it  is  something  I  feel,  but  Miss  Camp- 
bell will  know ;"  and  Rachel  turned  to  Bertha,  feeling  at  once 
that  she  was  speaking  to  some  one  who  would  understand  with- 
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out  wordfl.  <<  If  Ella  could  write  just  wliat  Ronald  felt,  I 
shouldn't  care/'  she  continued.     ''  But  then  how  could  she  ?" 

<*  She  mi^ht  ima^ne  it/'  said  Louisa. 

"  But  if  it  were  imagination,  it  wouldn't  be  true." 

^<  And  it  must  be  some  one  different  from  Ella  to  under* 
stand  Ronald  truly/'  said  Bertha,  in  a  low  Toice. 

<'  Thank  you,  thank  you;  that  was  just  what  I  meant,  only 
I  couldn't  explain." 

Louisa  and  Fanny  moved  away,  not  oarinff  for  the  explana- 
tion. Rachel  held  Bertha's  hand,  and  drew  ner  nearer  to  the 
edge  of  the  diff.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  rock,  and  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  she  spoke.  At  last,  without  any  pre- 
£Me,  she  said,  **  Miss  Campbell,  is  Ronald  good  ?" 

Silence  was  her  answer;  and  when  she  looked  round,  a  tear 
was  rdling  down  Bertha's  cheek.  Rachel  asked  no  more 
questions,  but  followed  Louisa  and  Fanny;  and  Bertha  was 
left  alone. 

The  children  seated  themselves  on  a  bench  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  Louisa  and  Fanny  were  sufficiently  amused 
by  watching  what  was  going  on  below;  and  even  Rachel, 
thoufi^  she  occasionally  ^anced  at  the  spot  where  Bertha  was 
standing,  soon  entered  into  their  interest,  and  laughed  more 
Bkenily  than  either. 

'<  A  beautiful  evening,  young  ladies,"  said  a  voice  behind 
them.  Rachel  started,  and  involuntarily  stood  up  to  move 
away,  when  she  saw  Captain  Vivian. 

''  Come  down  to  see  the  fun,  I  suppose  ?"  he  continued. 

*^  Yes,  thank  you,  I  think, — Louisa,  had  we  not  better  go 
to  your  Aunt  ?" 

"  Oh !  never  mind  me ;  don't  let  me  interrupt  you.  How 
d'ye  do,  Miss  Campbell  ?"  and  Captain  Vivian  held  out  his 
hand  to  Bertha,  who  at  that  moment  came  up.  Bertha  greeted 
him  formally,  and  a  sign  to  the  children  told  them  they  were 
to  go  on ;  and  with  an  instinctive  terror  of  Captain  Vivian, 
they  ran  till  they  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

*<  It's  a  long  time  since  we  met  to  talk,  Miss  Campbell. 
I've  been  away  a  good  deal  till  lately.  But  you  are  looking  as 
if  the  sea  air  agreed  with  you." 

He  evidently  meant  to  be  courteous ;  and  though  Bertha 
was  so  pole  as  to  belie  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid 
her,  she  showed  no  wish  to  shun  the  interview. 

**  I  scarcely  expected  to  find  you  at  Enoombe,  when  we 
came  here,  Captain  Vivian/'  she  said. 
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"  You  tbouglit  I  should  keep  farther  from  the  Greneral's 
quarters.  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  I  did ;  but 
there's  something  in  the  sight  of  old  ocean  after  all  which 
tempts  a  man,  when  he's  been  used  to  it ;  and  the  Grange  was 
empty,  and  so  Ronald  and  I  have  e'en  taken  up  our  quarters 
there." 

<' Ronald  is  as  fond  of  the  sea  as  yourself/'  remarked 
Bertha. 

'^  Perhaps  he  may  be,  but  he's  a  strange  fellow  is  Ronald; 
one  never  knows  what  he  will  be  at." 

"  His  taste  for  the  sea  was  a  taste  from  infancy,"  said 
Bertha.     "  I  remember " 

He  interrupted  her  quickly :  "  Yes,  yes.  You  are  right; 
he  always  had  a  taste  for  it;  but  he's  too  old." 

"  For  the  naval  service  ?  yes,"  replied  Bertha,  timidly. 

''  For  any  service,  unless  I  choose  it ;"  and  in  an  instant 
an  angiy  flush  overspread  Captain  Vivian's  face,  whilst  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  Am  I  never  to  be  left  alone  ?" 

Bertha  stood  her  ground.  "  We  have  not  met  for  so  long, 
Captain  Vivian,"  she  said,  "  that  you  must  forgive  me  if  I 
touch  upon  unwelcome  subjects." 

<^  I  don't  know  what  long  acquaintance  it  requires  to  learn 
that  interference  must  always  he  unwelcome,  he  replied. 
**  But  you  are  one  of  Mr.  Lester's  apt  scholars,  Miss  Bertha." 

"  My  interference,  if  you  call  it  such,"  replied  Bertha, 
*'  dates  long  before  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lester." 

"  Then  it  is  the  old  stoiy,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  years  might  have  taught  you  wisdom." 

<*I  trust  they  have  in  some  measure,"  replied  Bertha; 
''  but  they  have  not  taught  me  that  there  is  either  wisdcHn  or 
goodness  in  looking  with  indifference  upon  the  child  of " 

He  interrupted  her,  and  his  manner  changed  into  patronis- 
ing indifference. 

"  We  won't  quarrel,  Miss  Bertha;  we  have  had  enough  of 
that  in  our  day.  Since  we  are  neighbors,  we  may  as  well  be 
friendly  when  we  meet." 

" Quite  as  well,"  said  Bertha;  "if  we  are  to  meet  at  all." 

He  seemed  a  little  piqued,  and  answered  hastily,  "Oh! 
then  you  had  thought  of  cutting  me,  had  you  ?  The  way  of 
the  world ;  off  with  old  friends,  and  on  witn  new." 

"  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  you  would  look  upon  me 
as  a  friend,"  replied  Ber^  "  It  was  soaroely  the  light  in 
which  I  was  regarded  in  former  times." 
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He  Wt  his  lip.  "  I  didn't  mean, — of  coarse^  I  never  snp- 
po6ed  you  would  bear  malice." 

"  I  haye  nothing  to  bear  malice  for,  Captain  Vivian,"  re- 
plied Bertha ;  "I  waa  not  the  person  to  suffer."  And  there 
was  a  stress  upon  the  pronoun  which  made  the  coarse,  rough 
man,  whom  she  addr^«ed,  shrink  as  with  the  touch  of  some 
sodden  pain. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  are  so  fond  of  going  back  to  those 
old  times,"  he  said.    <<  Why  can't  we  meet,  and  forget  them  ?" 

"  Becaose,"  replied  Bertha,  boldly,  "  they  are  the  only 
gnranda  upon  which  our  acquaintance  can  possibly  rest.  You 
must  be  fully  aware,  Captain  Vivian,  that  if  we  were  now,  for 
the  fixBt  time,  livine  in  the  same  vUlage,  we  could  never  be 
mything  to  each  oUier  but  strangers." 

"  Too  proud  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  yet  had  veiy 
HttJe  pride  in  it.     "  Aiming  at  the  Hall,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Aiming  at  nothing,  I  hope,"  replied  Bertha,  as  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  him,  till  his  sank  beneath  their  gaze ;  '<  but  the 
man  who  has  brought  exile,  and  disgrace,  and  poverty  into  a 
£unily,  can  little  expect  to  be  received  as  a  friend." 

His  face  became  deadly  pale :  twice  he  tried  to  speak,  and 
twice  the  words  seemed  kept  back  by  some  violent  inward 
a^tation. 

^'  I  know  more  than  I  once  did,  you  see,"  continued  Bertha. 

"Ay!    from   that  meddling,  false-hearted "  he  was 

going  to  add  a  string  of  violent  epithets  to  Mr.  Lester's  name, 
but  Bertha  prevent^  him.  Her  cold,  quiet,  womanly  dignity 
se^oed  to  have  a  strange  power  over  him. 

"  Mr.  Lester  is  my  friend,"  she  said.  ''  If  he  can  be  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  respect,  well ;  if  not,  this  is  the  first  and 
last  time.  Captain  Vivian,  that  I  will  hear  his  name  from  your 
Ups-" 

"  And  what  has  he  been  telling  you,  then  ?" 

The  quMtion  was  put  anxiously,  and  with  a  certain  tone  of 
deference. 

<'  It  must  be  only  painful,  and  quite  unnecessary,  for  me 
to  repeat  what  you  already  know  so  well,"  replied  Bertha. 
'^  It  is  sufficient,  that  after  having  assisted  to  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of  the  father,  you  yet  have  it  in  your  power  to  show 
repentance  by  your  conduct  to  the  son.  Edward  Vivian's  fate 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  but  for  your 
influence.  Clement  may  be  restored  to  all  that  his  father  has 
lost,  if  only  you  will  not  stand  in  his  way." 
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^<I  stand  in  his  way  I"  and  the  laugh  which  accompanied 
the  words  made  Bertha  shrink.  "  Why,  one  would  think  I 
was  the  old  Gknend's  ally,  likely  to  come  over  him  with  smooth 
words.     How  can  I  stand  in  the  boy's  way  ?" 

**  You  are  the  General's  enemy,"  replied  Bertha. 

"  And  if  I  am,  what's  that  to  any  one  but  myself?" 

"It  may  be  very  much  to  Clement,  if  his  grandfather 
thinks  that  he  is  your  friend,"  replied  Bertha. 

"Tut,  tut  I"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently;  "this  is  all  idle 
talking,  Miss  Bertha.  The  boy's  a  fine  fellow  enough,  and 
likes  free  air  and  sea  breezes ;  and  Ronald  has  taken  to  him — 
and  Where's  the  harm  ?" 

"Merely,"  replied  Bertha,  coldly,  "that  Ronald's  friend- 
ship is  a  sin  in  General  Vivian's  eyes." 

"  But  if  it  is  no  sin  in  reality,  smce  you  will  harp  upon  the 
old  question  of  conscience  ?" 

"  It  must  be  sin  to  Clement,"  replied  Bertha,  "  when  it  is 
against  the  wishes  of  all  his  friends." 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?  let  his  friends  take  care  of  him." 

"  His  friends  have  very  little  power,  as  I  suspect  you  know 
full  well  by  this  time,  Captain  Vivian,"  replied  Bertha.  "  My 
mother  is  too  infirm,  and  has  indulged  him  too  much  for  years. 
Mr.  Lester  is  most  kind,  but  he  nas  only  authority  over  hij 
lessons.  Clement  is  left,  most  unhappily,  to  himself;  and  his 
whole  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  favor  of  his  grand&ther. 
Is  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  ask  that  you  should  not  interfere  to 
mar  his  prospects  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  there  is  no 
interference  on  my  part.  It  is  Ronald's  doing,  if  there  is  any- 
thing  of  the  kind ;  out  I  don't  see  it :  they  are  together  every 
now  and  then." 

"And  not  alone,"  continued  Bertha;  "Ronald's  compa- 
nions become  Clement's  also — (Joff,  for  instance." 

"  Pshaw !  if  you  are  as  squeamish  as  that,  you  must  needs 
shut  your  boy  up  in  a  glass  case.  But  I'll  say  One  thine  to 
you.  Miss  Bertha ;  you  have  shown  me  a  bit  of  your  mmd, 
you  must  needs  let  me  show  you  a  bit  of  mine.  Fair  play's 
a  jewel.  Don't  you  interfere  with  my  game,  if  you  want  me 
not  to  interfere  with  yours.  Remember  my  boy  is  not  to  be 
preached  over  into  a  milksop,  and  his  head  filled  with  fancies 
of  merchant  service,  and  all  that  nonsense.  Ronald  will  be 
what  I  choose  to  make  him ;  and  I  give  you  warning,  that  if 
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iken^a  any  attempt  to  tarn  him  another  way,  I'll  he  your 
match." 

Bertha  changed  color,  hut  the  determined  lines  of  her 
month  heoame  more  marked,  as  she  said,  "  Captain  Vivian,  you 
may  threaten,  hut  yon  will  not  frighten  me ;  the  promise  which 
I  made  to  Marian  on  her  death-hed  will  be  kept,  God  helping 
me,  before  all  others." 

A  storm  of  fearful  passion  was  visible  in  Captain  Vivian's 
diik  countenance,  but  Bertha  regarded  him  with  perfect  calm- 
nen ;  and  as  again  her  searching  gaze  rested  on  him,  the  ez- 
dunation  which  was  about  to  escape  his  lips  was  checked,  and 
muttering  between  hb  teeth,  <'  Do  your  will,  and  take  the  oon- 
MqaeaoeB,''  he  turned  from  her  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THREE  days  had  passed  since  the  storm.  The  weather 
had  become  very  warm ;  it  would  have  been  oppressive 
but  for  the  soft  air,  just  sufficient  to  stir  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
before  the  windows  of  Mildred  Vivian's  apartment.  The 
flower-beds,  disordered  by  the  rush  of  the  tempest,  were  again 
restored  to  their  usual  appearance  of  trim  neatness;  the  lawn 
was  newly  mown,  and  Mildred,  lying  on  her  sofa  by  the  open 
window,  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  the  luxurious 
repose  of  the  morning. 

Yes,  tlioroughly  enjoying  it;  no  one  could  have  doubted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  thin,  drawn  look  of  her  features, 
their  habitual  expression  of  bodily  pain.  She  was  reading,  or 
periiaps,  more  stnctly  speaking,  intending  to  read ;  for  although 
a  book  lay  open  before  her,  her  eyes  wandered  chiefly  amongst 
the  flowers,  or  pursued  the  course  of  the  buzzuig  insects  and 
fluttering  birds,  following  them  as  they  rose  in  the  air,  and 
resting  with  an  expression  of  longing  thankfulness  upon  the 
depth  of  the  blue  heavens.  Such  extreme  quietness  as  there 
va«  in  that  secluded  garden  at  Cleve  Hall  might  have  been 
Tery  tiying  to  many,  even  on  a  brilliant  summer's  day ;  but  it 
was  part  of  Mildred's  home,  associated  with  all  that  she  had 
tyer  loved ;  and  where  others  would  have  dwelt  mournfully  on 
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past  jojs,  she  had  taught  herself  to  be  happy,  and  to  seize  aa 
present  blessings. 

A  little  door,  leading  into  the  more  public  part  of  the 
grounds,  opened,  and  a  tall,  gray-haired  man,  who  had  certainly 
reached,  and  probably  passed,  the  age  of  seventy,  entered  the 
garden.  He  walked  proudly,  and  with  tolerable  firmness,  and 
the  stick  which  he  carried  was  no  support  to  him ;  his  head 
was  raised,  his  chin  slightly  elevated — perhaps  that  added  to 
the  self-possessed,  self-dependent  look,  which  was  the  first 
impression  conveyed  by  his  handsome  features.  For  he  was 
strikingly  handsome — ^me  forehead  high,  the  nose  just  suffi- 
ciently aquiline  for  dignity,  the  dark  blue  eyes  quick  and 
piercing,  the  mouth — ^the  real  character  was  inscribed  there; 
but  we  will  leave  it  for  words  to  tell. 

He  sat  down  by  Mildred's  sofa,  slowly — ^he  had  been  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism — and  he  bit  his  lips  as  if  in  pain ;  but 
Mildred  did  not  ask  him  how  he  was^  but  waited  for  him  to 
break  the  silence. 

''  I  have  been  round  the  park,  Mildred ;  the  storm  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  mischief." 

"  Has  it  indeed,  Sir  ?  I  thought  there  were  no  trees  blown 
down." 

"  Who  told  you  that?"  he  asked  quickly. 

*'  I  forget,  sir,  who ;  but  I  understood  it" 

"Then  they  deceived  you,  Mildred;  purposely,  perhaps," 
he  added  in  an  under-tone.  <<  The  Great  Black  OaJs,  of  five 
hundred  years'  standing,  is  down,  child.  But  what  does  it 
mattef?"  He  tried  to  laugh.  <<It  only  foDows  the  funily 
fortunes." 

"  I  hoped  it  was  to  be  the  type  of  thdr  remaining  firm," 
vdd  Mildred,  assuming  a  lighter  tone ;  '<  but  it  is  best  not  to 
think  about  such  things." 

"  Do  you  never  think  about  them,  then  ?"  he  continued, 
regarding  her  with  an  expression  of  tenderness,  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  accent  of  his  voice. 

<^  Sometimes  I  do,  dear  Sir;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  wise." 

"  No,  child ,'  no,  it  is  not  at  all  wise :  but  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  myself,  lest  you  should  fret." 

**  It  was  very  kind,"  replied  Mildred,  in  an  absent  tone ; 
then  breaking  suddenly  into  another  subject,  she  asked,  "  Did 
you  go  beyond  the  park.  Sir  V* 

"No;  I  meant  to  go;  but  my  back  was  stiff,  so  I  tamed 
back ;— Prince  was  troublesome,  too." 
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'^Priaoe  has  not  ezeroise  enough,  Sir;  I  wish  yon  woold 
l«t  Oioves  take  him  ont  regularly/' 

"  And  throw  him  down ;  that  won't  do,  Mildred.  No,  if 
Prince  grows  too  strong  for  his  master,  he  must  seek  another. '^ 

"  I  hope  not,  Sir;  you  wouldn't  bear  to  part  with  him." 

"  Would  I  not  ?"  A  smile  of  resolution  almost  forbidding 
cnssed  his  face;  ''then,  Mildred,  you  know  nothing  about 

BC." 

**  I  don't  mean  that  you  would  not  do  anything,  or  part  with 
anything,  that  you  considered  right.  Sir,"  b^an  Mildred. 

He  caught  up  her  words^ — '^  Considered  right,  that  is  what 
yon  always  say ;  b  right — it  ought  to  be." 

Mildred  was  silent 

**  Is  right,"  he  continued,  speaking  his  own  thoughts  rallier 
ttian  addressing  her;  ''  I  set  off  in  IHe  with  that  motto,  and  I 
hare  ftdlowed  it.  YHio  can  have  done  so  more  ?  who  can  have 
sacrificed  more  ? — eh  I  Mildred  V 

''  Certainly,  Sir;  no  one  can  doubt  your  principle,"  replied 
Mildred,  keeping  her  eyes  upon  the  work  which  she  had  taken 
up  since  her  father  entered. 

"Only  it  is  a  principle  you  don't  agree  with.  What 
woman  ever  did  f " 

''  Women's  feelings  carry  them  away,  so  it  is  said,"  replied 
MUdred  with  a  smile.  "  But,  my  dear  father,  why  should  we 
go  over  the  old  ground  ?" 

"  WeD !  as  you  say,  why  should  we  ?"  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

Mildred  laid  her  thin,  white  hand  upon  the  scanty  gray 
hairs  which  coyered  his  head,  and  as  she  fondly  smoothed 
them,  said,  ''  If  I  could  make  you  listen  to  my  principle  in- 
stead of  to  your  own,  I  should  ask  such  a  great  favor."  He 
would  not  turn  to  look  at  her,  but  he  suffered  her  to  kiss  his 
forehead ;  and  she  added,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  was  almost 
a  whisper,  "  Would  it  vex  you  very  much  if  Ella  were  to 
oome  and  see  me  ?" 

Very  striking  it  was,  the  change  which  passed  over  his 
face.  Its  expression  had  been  gentle  and  sad  the  moment 
before,  gentle  notwithstanding  the  unyielding  determination 
which  was  described  by  the  lines  of  his  mouth,  and  which 
broke  forth  in  the  tones  of  his  voice;  but  even  as, Mildred 
spoke,  it  was  gone,  conquered,  as  it  would  have  seemed,  by 
some  sudden  mental  suffering  which  he  could  not  control,  yet 
against  which  he  strug^ed  with  all  the  intensity  of  an  un- 
goveinable  wiU. 
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Mildred  must  have  known  the  effect  her  words  would  haye, 
et  she  seemed  neither  to  watch  nor  wait,  nor  be  anxious  for 
is  reply.  She  took  up  her  work,  and  tried  to  thread  her 
needle,  but  her  hand  was  unsteady;  the  cotton  rolled  upon 
the  floor,  and  she  bent  oyer  the  side  of  the  sofa  to  pick  it  up. 
He  saw  her  moyement,  and  stooped  too,  but  it  was  an  effort  ; 
and  as  he  raised  himself  again,  he  said  bitterly, 

"  Your  father  is  an  old  man,  Mildred.  Wait  but  a  little 
while,  and  you  may  do  as  you  wish  without  asking." 

<<  It  will  be  too  late  to  haye  any  wish  then.  Sir/'  said  Mil- 
dred quietly. 

He  leaned  back  in  the  arm>chair,  resting  his  hand  upon 
the  stick  which  he  laid  across  it.  His  tone  was  still  con- 
strained as  he  said^  <<How  long  haye  you  had  this  new 
fiincyr 

<<  It  is  a  yeiy  old  one,  dear  Sir/^  replied  Mildred :  ''  I  can 
neyer  see  the  children  by  eoing  to  them." 

<<And  their  grandmouier  knew  that;  crafty  old  woman 
that  she  is  I" 

''But  the  children,  Sir,"  said  Mildred,  humbly;  ''mnst 
they  suffer?" 

"  m  tell  you  what,  Mildred" — General  Viyian  rose  froai 
his  chair  with  an  energy  which  for  the  moment  conquered  the 
infirmities  of  age — ''  there  is  no  more  cunning,  designing  old 
fox  in  England  than  that  woman ;  but  I'll  outwit  her." 

"  We  don't  like  her,  certainly.  Sir,  either  of  u^"  said  Mil- 
dred ;  "  but  then  so  much  the  more  reason,  perhaps,  for  tak- 
ing the  children  from  her :  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  And  so  give  her  cause  to  triumph  oyer  us  I  What  made 
her  bring  them  here  but  the  determination  to  thrust  them 
upon  me?  No,  Mildred,  let  them  alone — Campbells  and 
Vivians — Campbells  and  Vivians,"  he  repeated,  muttering  the 
words ;  "  if  can't  be ;  it  wasn't  meant  to  be." 

"  But  the  children  are  Vivians,  dear  Sir,"  said  Mildred- 
She  was  afraid  then,  for  she  looked  up  at  him  stealthily. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  pondering  upon  the  words ;  and  Mildred  heard 
him  add,  as  he  turned  away  from  her,  "  and  so  are  others." 

**  Clement  is  very  young,"  observed  Mildred,  replying  to 
his  thoughts,  rather  than  his  words. 

"  Ana  therefore  the  more  sure  a  victim,"  he  exclaimed, 
impetuously ;  the  volcano,  which  had  been  working  secretly, 
bursting  forth.  <'  Am  I  blind,  Mildred  ?  Can  I  not  see  the 
boy's  course  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  in  letters  of  fiie 
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before  me?  And  »  aU  to  be  sacrificed;  aD  for  which  I  have 
atriren  in  life — the  inheritance  of  mj  ancestors ;  the  good  of 
my  people ;  tlie  honorable  name^  to  attain  which  I  have  prac- 
tised the  aelf-denial  of  years  ?  But  let  it  go/'  he  continued, 
moodily;  *' since  even  yon,  Mildred,  cannot  valne  it."  He 
BM>Ted  to  the  window,  and  stood  there,  listening,  it  might  have 
seemed,  to  the  note  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  plashing  of 
the  fountain  in  the  garden. 

Mildred's  hands  were  clasped  together,  possibly  in  suffe1^ 
ing,  but  more  probably  in  prayer.  Hers  was  not  a  &ce  to 
betray  much  internal  agitation — ^perhaps  she  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  these  scenes  to  be  startled  or  deeply 
pained  by  them — but  something  of  the  hopeful  expression 
passed  firam  her  face  as,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  she 
said,  very  slowly,  '*  I  can  see  the  risk,  dear  Sir;  but  I  can  see 
the  doty  of  the  children  also.'' 

"  I  wfll  do  my  duty  by  them,"  he  replied,  quickly.  "  I 
will  help  the  boy.  Let  him  go  to  college :  I  will  support  him 
there.  Let  him  show  that  there  is  yet  something  left  in  the 
Yivian  blood  which  I  need  not  blush  to  own,  and  I  may  even 
do  more.  And  the  girls  shall  not  want,  Campbells  thou^ 
ihej  are — Campbells  in  eveiy  look  and  motion — they  shall 
have  aid  too,  as  and  when  I  see  fit  But  it  shall  not  be  ex- 
torted frcHn  me,  Mildred :  it  shall  be  at  my  own  time.  They 
shall  see  that  nothing  has  been  gained,  rather  that  eveiything 
has  been  lost,  by  thrusting  them  upon  me." 

''  It  wa/  a  great  mistake  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  almost  wrong 
indeed,"  said  Mildred ;  ''  but  we  only  give  her  a  just  cause 
for  complaint,  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me^  by  neglecting  our  own 
share  of  duty  to  the  children." 

'^  I  don't  acknowledge  the  duty,"  he  replied,  sternly. 

Mildred  hesitated.  "  Then,  dear  Sir,  if  not  from  duty  to 
them,  at  least  from  kindness  to' me.  It  would  be  such  a 
great" — satisfaction  she  was  going  to  say,  but  the  word  was 
changed  into  ''  pleasure."  She  looked  at  him  pleadingly,  but 
his  head  was  turned  away ;  he  did  not  or  would  not  hear. 

"There  is  too  much  draught  for  you  here,"  he  said, 
abruptly ;  "  they  must  move  your  sofa  back."  He  put  his 
hand  out  to  touch  the  bell.  Mildred  stopped  him :  "  Only  one 
moment,  dear  Sir;  indeed  it  won't  hurt  me." 

He  looked  impatient,  and  his  eye  wandered  to  the  door, 
which  was  open.  A  light  breeze  rushed  through  the  room, 
and  partially  blew  aside  a  green  silk  curtain  which  hung  at  the 
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lower  end.  The  edge  of  the  curtain  was  caught  by  the  poimt 
of  an  old  oak  chair,  and  the  picture  which  it  covered  was  dis- 
played to  view.  It  represented  three  figures :  one  was  Mil- 
dred,  kneeling  against  a  garden  seat,  her  arm  thrown  around 
the  neck  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  seated  with  a  book  in  her 
lap,  which  both  seemed  to  be  studying.  They  were  very 
unlike — Mildred's  face  so  thoughtful  even  in  its  youthful  hap- 
piness ;  her  sbter's — for  it  was  evident  they  were  sisters, — so 
brilliant,  intelligent,  inquisitive,  joyous,  and  with  something 
in  it  of  her  father's  commanding  spirit,  to  which  Mildred,  as 
she  clung  to  her,  seemed  only  too  willing  to  submit.  Behind 
them  stood  a  boy,  apparently  some  years  older,  tall,  eract^ 
noble-looking ;  with  an  open  forehead,  the  slightly  aquiline 
nose,  and  piercing  eye  which  marked  him  for  the  son  of 
General  Vivian ;  but  also  with  the  fcdl  lip  and  self-indulgent 
yielding  outline  of  the  small  mouth,  which  showed  that  ia 
some  points,  and  those  perhaps  the  most  essential  for  success 
and  honor  in  life,  the  father  and  the  child  could  never  be 
one. 

It  was  scarcely  a  glance  which  General  Vivian  cast  at  the 
picture ;  but  it  inade  Mildred's  cheek  almost  livid,  whilst  she 
watched  him,  as  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  deli- 
berately replaced  the  curtain  and  removed  the  oak  chair,  so 
that  the  same  thing  might  not  happen  a  second  time,  and  then 
returned  to  seat  himself  once  more  by  her  side,  his  counte- 
nance perhaps  a  shade  more  stem  than  it  was  before.  Mildred 
did  not  wait  for  an  observation  from  him.  She'  spoke  hur- 
riedly, apparently  saying  what  she  scarcely  intended  or  wished 
to  say. 

"  Ella  should  be  veiy  little  in  your  way,  dear  Sir." 

A  pause,  and  silence— this  time  not  wilful :  the  old  man's 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  thoughts  perhaps  wan- 
dering back  into  far  distant  years.  He  cud  not  catch  her 
words.     A  dog's  bark  was  heard. 

<<  It  must  be  Clement,"  said  Mildred;  in  a  timid  voice. 

General  Vivian  started. 

<<  Do  as  you  wiU,  child ;"  and  he  stood  up  to  leave  her, 
just  as  Clement,  rushing  through  the  garden,  entered  by  the 
window. 

<'  Clement,  don't  you  see  your  grandfather  ?"  Mildred 
spoke  reprovingly,  for  the  boy's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  up  to 
her  sofa;  and  a  smile  of  displeasure  curled  General  Vivian's 
lips  as  he  observed  the  hasty  self-reooUeotioD;  mingled  with 
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fear,  irhich  made  the  blood  rise  in  Clement's  cheeky  whilst, 
ahj^  approaohing,  he  nnittered  an  apology.  The  excnse  waa 
received  coldly,  and  Clement's  color  deepened,  and  he  looked 
at  the  window,  wishing  evidently  to  make  his  escape. 

"  Reverence  to  elders  is  not  one  of  the  lessons  tanght  in 
modern  education/'  said  General  Vivian,  addressing  Mudred, 
"  so  we  mtfcst  not,  I  suppose,  expect  too  much." 

Mildred  smiled.  "  Clement  is  not  generally  so  forgetful, 
my  dear  father ;  but  you  did  not  think  of  finding  any  one 
hare  except  me,  Clement,  did  you  V 

*^  I  thought  Mr.  Lester  mi^ht  be  here,"  replied  Clement,  a 
Ikde  aulkiiy ;  ^*  and  I  was  gomg  to  ask  him  to  order  me  some 
fishing-flies  in  Cleve." 

^'  He  is  going  over  there,  is  he  ?"  asked  Mildred  in  a  tone 
£^  interest. 

"  Tee,  so  he  said,  to  see  Mr.  Bruce." 

**  Is  that  the  gentleman  who  was  saved  in  the  storm  7" 

*'  YeBy  the  man  whom  Ronald  saved,"  said  Clement. 

There  vras  a  quick  flash  in  General  Vivian's  eye,  and  he  sat 
down.     Mildred  went  on  : — 

"  And  so  you  want  some  fishing-flies,  do  you,  Clement  T' 

'<  Yes,  like  scmie  that  Goff  got  for  Ronald :  he  means  to 
show  me  how  to  use  them." 

*«WhoI  Goff?"  inquired  Mildred,  quickly. 

<'  Oh !  no,  not  he ;  Ronald.  There  used  to  be  fiunous  sport 
Bi  the  last  place  he  was  at,  so  he's  quite  up  in  it.  Goff  laughs 
ai  that  sober  kind  of  woik,  and  says  there's  no  fun  like  that  of 
oatehing  fish  at  nighty  with  lights  on  a  river,  which  is  never 
done  here." 

<^  That  is  poacher's  work  very  often,"  said  Mildred. 

''I  don't  know  where. the  right  is  of  preserving  fish  for 
cme  man  more   than    another,"  replied  Clement.      ''Goff 

Mildred  interrupted  him,  "Why,  Clement,  one  would 
think  tibat  €k>ff  was  your  tutor." 

Clonent  laughed.  ''  Well,  he  is  a  kind  of  tutor  in  some 
things ;  he  and  Captain  Vivian  are  such  knowing  fellows ;  up 
to  so  many  things." 

"  They  are  up  to  teaching  you  slang,"  said  Mildred.  "  I 
wish  th^  may  do  nothing  worse.  What  does  Mr.  Lester  say 
lo  their  instruction  ?" 

"  Oh  1  he  hasn't  much  to  do  with  it  so  long  as  I  am  in  fioff 
lam," 
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Mildred  looked  at  her  father,  who  was  leaning  back  in  the 
arm  chair,  with  his  eje  fixed  upon  the  carpet. 

'^  Hardman,  the  gamekeeper,  fishes  too/'  she  sidd,  timidly, 
addressing  General  Vivian ;  '<  he  mi^ht  be  a  better  master  thaji 
Ronald.     Don't  you  think  so,  Sir  ?'° 

"  Clement  chooses  his  own  friends,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Not  quite,  I  think,"  replied  Mildred ;  "  he  would  not 
wish  to  have  any  friends  whom  you  might  disapprove." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  friends,"  said  Clement ;  "  I  only 
want  some  one  to  go  fishing  with,  and  put  me  in  the  way 
of  it." 

<'  And  if  Hardman  could  teach  you  as  well  as  Ronald,  yon 
would  be  as  well  contented  to  have  him,"  observed  Mildred. 

Clement  looked  annoyed,  and  muttered  something  about 
Hardman  being  a  bore. 

"Of  course,"  observed  General  Vivian,  coldly,  "it  is 
Ronald's  society  which  is  the  point.  I  have  told  you  so  before/^ 
he  added,  spealdne  to  Mildred. 

"&rand]^apa  doesn't  wish  you  to  make  friends  with 
Ronald,"  said  Mildred. 

"  I  have  no  one  else  to  be  friends  with,"  replied  Clement 
quickly.  He  did  not  intend  to  be  impertinent,  but  he  was 
irritated,  and  his  tone  was  certainly  wanting  in  respect 

Mildred  looked  very  piuned.  "  Oh,  Clement !"  and  Clement 
in  a  moment  recovered  himself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  I  didn't  mean  any  harm;  only 
it's  dull  going  out  alone,  and  not  much  better  with  Hardman.'^ 

"  And  BO  you  choose  Mr.  Ronald  Vivian  for  a  companion. 
I  warn  you  once  for  all,  my  boy" — and  General  Vivian  leaned 
forward,  and  fixed  his  eager  eye  upon  his  grandscm  with  an 
expression  of  authority  beneath  which  Clement  actually 
quailed:  "There  are  two  roads  before  you, — one  leads  to 
Heaven,  the  other — I  leave  you  to  guess  where ; — ^if  you  want 
to  travel  that  way,  follow  Ronald  Vivian." 

"  It's  not  true,"  exclaimed  Clement,  impetuously ;  but  he 
was  stopped  by  Mildred. 

"Clement,  Clement,  remember  he  is  your  grandfather; 
remember.     Dear  Sir  I  he  doesn't  mean  it." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Mildred,  I  understand  him  quite.  He 
has  had  my  wamine,  let  him  attend  to  it." 

General  Vivian  left  the  room ;  Clement  knelt  on  one  knee 
by  Mildred's  sofa. 

"Aunt  Mildred,  why  does  he  speak  bo?    Why  does  be 
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hxui  me  80?  What  makai  him  fay  euob  oniel  tkings  of 
Konald?" 

Mildred  pot  her  hand  before  his  mouth :  '<  Clement^  yoa 
ire  talking  of  yoor  grandfather/' 

He  drew  back  and  stood  up  proudly :  <'  If  he  were  tweniy 
times  my  grand^Either^  what  he  says  of  Ronald  is  false." 

Milcbed  did  not  speak ;  a  pink  spot,  the  flush  of  mental 
•gitation,  burned  upon  her  cheeks. 

Clement's  tone  softened ',  ^'  Aunt  Mildred,  you  know  that 
it  is  false.'' 

"  No,  Clement" — Mildred's  voice  was  low,  and  her  breath 
came  with  difficulty ;  "  it  is  true, — ^for  you  wilfully  to  follow 
Ronald  Yivian  womd  lead  you  to  destruction,  for  it  would  be 
disobedience." 

^^  But  when  grandpopa  is  unjust,  unfair — ^when  he  doesn't 
know  Ronald — ^when  he  doesn't  even  speak  to  him!  Why 
Mr.  Lester  allows  that  there  is  the  spirit  of  a  hero  in  Ronakli 
if  it  Qould  but  be  brought  out" 

'^  But  you  cannot  be  the  person  to  do  it,  Clement,"  said 
Mildred,  gently. 

**  I  don't  see  that;  I  am  more  of  a  gentleman.  I  can  tell 
him  a  good  many  things  which  he  never  knew  of,  and  he  often 
akks  my  opinion;"  a  gleam  of  self-gratulation  passed  over 
Clonent's  face  as  he  spoke. 

Mildred  laid  her  hand  upon  his :  ^'  Dear  Clement,  at  your 
age,  you  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  yourself  straight;  it  is 
better  not  to  think  of  others." 

**  But  Ronald  is  nol  what  they  say,"  exclaimed  Clement^ 
shrinking  from  the  implied  censure ;  *'  if  he  were " 

''That  is  nothing  .to  the  point;  at  your  age  there  is  only 
ope  course  open  to  you — ^to  obey :"  and  as  Clement's  expres- 
sive mouth  showed  how  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  word, 
Mildred  added,  ''  I  know  it  seems  very  hard  to  do  so  without 
comprehending  why." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  hard,  Aunt  Mildred ;  and  no  one  will  talk 
to  me  about  things  plainly,  and  I  hate  mysteries.  Won't  you 
tell  me  what  it  all  means  ?" 

Mildred  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  ''  I  think 
jon  must  know  it  all,  Captain  Vivian  and  your  father  were 
friends  once ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  if  they 
had  not  been.  Captain  Vivian  led  your  father  to  do  things 
iriiich  your  grandfather  disapproved^  and  he  was  very  angiji 
and, " 
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<<  Disinherited  him/'  said  Clement. 

''Yes."  The  word  was  uttered  very  abruptly,  and  Mildred 
continued:  ''Your  grandfather  is  a&aid  now  that  Ronald 
may  have  the  same  influence  over  you.'' 

"  And  so  he  is  unjust  to  him  I"  exclaimed  Clement 

Mildred  smiled,  and  pointed  to  a  seat.  "  Clement;  may  I 
give  you  a  lecture?" 

Clement  sat  down  half  moodily. 

"That  was  just  as  your  father  used  to  look  in  the  old 
days/'  she  continued,  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  plavfol- 
ness.  "  I  used  to  lecture  him  sometimes,  Clement,  though  he 
was  much  older  than  I  was." 

There  was  something  indescribably  winning  in  her  tone, 
and  Clement's  face  relaxed.  "  I  hate  lectures^  Aunt  Mildred/' 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  such  a  number." 

"From  Mr.  Lester?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  his ;  but  Aunt  Bertha  is  at  me  from 
morning  till  night,  and  I  can't  stand  it  It  makes  me  say 
sharp  things  when  I  don't  wish  it." 

"  And  then  she  is  vexed,  and  lectures  a  little  more  ?"  asked 
Mildred. 

"  Yes,  and  then  I  reply,  and  then  she  won't  speak,  and  so 
we  are  at  dag^rs  drawn.  Oh,  Aunt  Mildred,  I  wish  I  had 
men  to  deal  with.     I  can't  abide  women." 

Mildred  laughed. 

"I  can't  bear  them  in  that  way, — that  lecturing  way/* 
continued  Clement ;  "  they  do  say  such  a  great  deal." 

"  And  the  young  gentlemen  ao  so  many  things  to  deserve 
the  great  deal,"  replied  Mildred.  "  But  I  can  really  under- 
stand, Clement,  that  it  is  trying  to  be  kept  under  a  woman's 
control ;  only — ^you  see  I  am  not  going  to  acquit  you  quite — I 
think  it  is. the  old  question  of  obedience,  anyhow." 

"  I  could  obey  as  well  as  any  one,  if  they  would  only  be 
rational,"  observed  Clement. 

"  That  is  to  say,  rational  according  to  your  notions,"  replied 
Mildred.  "  I  don't  exactly  see  how  you  would  be  obeying 
any  one  but  yourself  then." 

Clement  colored  a  little,  and  said  auickly,  "Well,  but 
that's  what  every  one  must  do;  you  woulon't  have  one  a  slave, 
without  any  judgment  of  one's  own." 

"  Sixteen  is  rather  young  to  have  a  judgment,"  said  Mildred, 
quietly.    "  But,"  she  added,  observrng  that  Clement  looked 
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blanks  ^^  at  any  rate,  having  a  judgment,  and  acting  upon  it, 
are  different  things." 

"  That  is  slavery  completely/'  exclaimed  Clement ;  "  to 
give  up  when  one  knows  people  are  wrong." 

"  What  would  the  world  be  like,  if  it  were  not  done  ?"  in- 
quired Mildred.     "  How  would  there  be  any  law  or  order  I" 

"Perhaps  in  public  matters  it  may  be  necessary,"  said 
Clement-. 

'<  What  is  good  in  public  matters,  must  be  good  in  pri- 
vate," continued  Mildred.  "  If  what  is  ordered  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  lawful 
authority." 

'^  And  so  I  am  to  be  kept  under  grandmamma's  thumb  all 
my  life !"  exclaimed  Clement,  impatiently. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  trouble  about  all  your  life," 
replied  Mildred.  '*It  is  easy  enough,  I  think,  to  see  what 
your  duty  is  for  the  present." 

"  And  what  is  it*"  he  asked,  rather  sulkily. 

"  Come  when  yon  are  called  ;  do  as  yon  are  hid  ;^ 
Shni  the  door  after  yon,  and  yon*ll  never  be  chid/' 

said  Mildred,  lightly. 

**  And  be  a  baby  in  leading-strings !"  exclaimed  Clement. 

"  And  be  what  God  wishes  and  intends  you  to  be,"  said 
Mildred,  very  gravely ',  '^  that  is  the  real  point.  If  God  puts 
persons  in  authority  over  us,  He  expects  us  to  obey  them." 

"  But,  according  to  that,  no  one  would  be  at  liberty  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  parents,  and  such  kind  of  people,"  said 
Clement ;  "  not  if  they  were  ever  so  old." 

**  There  may  be  different  claims  for  grown-up  people,"  re- 

Slied  Mildred ;  *'  and  they  are  competent  to  judge  abo^t  them. 
To  law  of  a  parent  can  take  the  place  of  God's  law,  in  the 
Bible,  or  even  of  the  laws  of  your  country." 

'<  Then  if  peo{de  abuse  B(mald,  and  say  false  thin^  of  him, 
and  tell  me  to  out  him,  I  may  refuse  to  do  it,"  exclaimed  Cle- 
ment ;  **  because  they  are  untrue  and  unjust,  and  are  going 
against  the  Bible." 

Mildred  smiled  rather  sadly.  <^OhI  Clement,  what  a 
quibble!" 

**  It's  no  quibble ;  it  is  truth ;"  he  replied,  triumphantly, 
lookiDg  up  with  a  most  self-satisfied  air. 

''I  can't  argue  with  you,  Clement,  in  that  mood,"  said 
Mildred ;  and  she  took  up  her  work. 
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"  What  mood,  Aunt  MUdred  ?" 

^<  A  mood  in  which  jou  are  trusting  to  yourself,  and  think- 
ing how  clever  you  are." 

The  color  rushed  to  his  face,  angrily,  and  he  muttered, 
*'  But  you  can't  refute  what  I  said." 

"  You  are  not  required  to  cut  Ronald,  only  not  to  he  much 
with  him,"  said  Mildred.  "  If  you  were,  there  is  no  moral 
law  against  it." 

"Charity,  I  should  have  thought,"  ohserved  Clement 
quickly. 

"Charity  against  the  fifth  commandment,"  replied  Mil- 
dred 'f  and  changing  her  manner  she  added,  more  lightly,  "  but 
you  are  only  arguing  for  the  sake  of  argument, — ^you  agree 
with  me,  I  know,  really." 

Clement's  anger  was  as  quickly  gone  really,  as  Mildred's 
vexation  was  apparently ;  he  laughed  in  reply  to  her  words, 
and  owned  that  he  did  dearly  love  an  arroment.    , 

Mildred  shook  her  head.  "  We  shdl  never  agree,  there, 
Clement;  I  can't  endure  arguing." 

"Then  you  are  just  exactly  unlike  Aunt  Bertha.  She 
would  argue  from  morning  till  night." 

"  And  you  try  to  provoke  her  into  it  ?" 

"  There's  no  occasion  to  provoke  her;  she  comes  into  it  of 
her  own  accord,  and  Ella  stands  by  and  listens." 

"  And  takes  your  part  ?" 

"  Of  course,  she  is  bound  to  do  that.  In  fact,  Aunt  Mil- 
dred, it  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done  at  the  Lodge,  to  make 
any  fun.     It  is  awfully  dull  work  there  sometimes." 

Clement  yawned  audibly. 

"  You  should  find  your  way  to  the  Hall  oftener,"  said  Mil- 
dred ;  "  only  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  much  better  than 
'  awfully  dull'  here,  unless  you  were  to  take  it  into  your  head 
to  read  to  me." 

His  face  brightened.  '^  Read  to  you  ?  Should  you  like  it? 
I  read  to  Ella  a  great  deal,  when  we  can  get  alone,  but  when 
Aunt  Bertha  is  there  I  don't,  because  she  lectures  so  about 
the  books." 

"  Byron  and  Moore,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mildred. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Merely  because  they  are  just  what  aU  boys  of  your  age 
Hke.     But,  Clement,  Aunt  Bertha  is  quite  right  about  Ella." 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  answered,  carelessly;  "but  Aunt  Bcr- 
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tha  preaches  up  Hallam's  Middle  Ages^  and  that  I  tow  I 
won't  read." 

"  You  might  find  somethin;^  hetween,  perhaps,"  said  Mil- 
dred, laughing.     "  Walter  Scott,  for  instance." 

"  Oh !  Ella  knows  Walter  Scott  by  heart,  and  Byron,  too, 
for  that  matter.  In  fact,  she  knows  everything,  it's  my  be- 
lief. I  never  saw  such  a  girl.  I  can't  say  what  she  has  not 
leamt  by  heart;  all  Childe  Harold,  and  the  Corsair,  and  the 
Giaour,  and  Darkness *' 

*^  She  should  come  and  say  them  to  me,"  said  Mildred. 

''  She  would  be  afiraid ;  she  would  think  you  thought  them 
wuied." 

'< Perhaps  I  don't  think  them  very  good,"  said  Mildred; 
<<  but  still  I  should  like  to  hear  her  say  them." 

^'  That  is  another  thing  just  precisely  different  from  Aunt 
Bertha,"  said  Clement.  <<  She  purses  up  her  mouth  just  so" 
— and  he  made  an  absurd  face — "  if  Ella  only  quotes  a  few 
Hues." 

*'  I  shall  purse  up  my  mouth,"  said  Mildred,  ''  if  Ella  won't 
make  me  a  ^w  promises  about  her  reading.  You  know,  Cle- 
ment, you  wouldn't  bear  to  see  her  grow  up  anything  but  a 
nice,  refined  person,  and  she  won't  be  refined,  if  she  is  not 
particular  about  her  reading;  that  is  really  what  makes  Aunt 
Mrtha  afraid,  and  what  I  should  be  afraid  of,  too." 

"  Ella  is  so  clever,"  said  Clement.  "  Clever  people  don't 
want  to  be  preached  to  like  dunces." 

'<  Perhaps  I  think  they  want  to  be  preached  to  more;  but, 
any  how,  Clement,  you  wouldn't  like  Ella  not  to  be  quite  a 
lady." 

'^  Oh,  no,  of  course  not;  but  she  can't  help  herself;  she  is 
bom  one." 

'^  Yes,  she  would  look  like  a  lady  alwa^;  but  she  need  not 
be  so  in  mind.  And  one  especial  mode  m  which  people  grow 
to  be  unladylike  and  unrefined  is  by  reading  everything  which 
hagpens  to  come  before  them.  Young  men,  and  boys,  even, 
may  do  a  good  deal  for  their  sisters  in  that  way,  by  keeping 
things  from  them ;  there  is  a  little  sermon  for  you,  Clement." 

^<£lla  never  attends  to  me,"  said  Clement;  ''she  looks 
down  upon  me.  She  is  quite  beyond  me  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
too,  for  that  matter." 

"  I  don't  think  Latin  and  Oreek  have  much  to  do  with 
persons  looking  down  upon  one,"  said  Mildred ;  ''  Ella  doesn't 
bx>k  down  upon  Rachel  Lester." 
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"Aunt  Mildred  I  how  can  you  tell  that?" 

"  Merely  from  little  things  she  has  said.  It  is  inoonsist* 
enqy  which  makes  people  look  down  upon  one." 

<<  And  I  am  very  inconsistent,"  said  Clement.  He  sighed  ; 
yet  at  the  very  moment  he  was  glancing  at  Mildred,  to  see  if 
she  would  not  contradict  his  words.  ^^  You  think  me  so. 
Aunt  Mildred  ?"  he  continued. 

She  looked  up  playfully.  '^  I  don't  see  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  answer.     I  have  only  known  you  a  short  time." 

<^  I  am  not  so  ohangeahle  as  Ella,"  said  Clement ;  '^  she  is 
o  hours  together." 
IS,"  replied  Mildred. 

}  to  the  same  likings,"  continued  Clement; — 
) ;  and  I  have  been  trying  to  fish  every  day 
^nd  I  have  dinned  into  Mr.  Lester's  ears  ever 
re  that  I  hate  College,  and  want  to  go  to  sea, 
and  a  heap  more  things  besides.  I  am  sure  I  don't  change 
half  as  much  as  Ella.     Now,  do  I,  Aunt  Mildred  ?" 

"  I  can't  say." 

"  But  am  I  inconsistent  ?     Do  you  think  I  am  ?" 

"  You  told  me  just  now  that  you  were,  very,"  said  Mildred, 
quietly. 

He  blushed  a  little,  and  laughed  awkwardly.  "  Well,  yes ; 
but  do  you  think  me  so  ?" 

There  was  a  little  satire  in  Mildred's  tone,  as  she  said, 
**  Do  you  really  wish  to  know  ?" 

The  hesitation  in  his  manner  was  scarcely  perceptible,  yet 
he  did  hesitate,  and  the  "  Yes,"  when  it  passed  his  lips,  was 
by  no  means  hearty. 

"  We  will  wait  till  another  day,"  said  Mildred. 

He  was  piqued.  "  I  would  rather  hear  now,  if  you  please  ; 
I  don't  at  all  care  about  knowing  what  any  one  thinks  of  me." 

'^  Because  you  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,"  re- 
plied Mildred)  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest. 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Aunt  Mildred.  I  don't  quite  see  why 
you  should  say  it.  Mr.  Lester  never  told  me  I  had  a  good 
opinion  of  myself." 

His  tone  was  pettish,  and  Mildred  became  grave. 

"  We  will  talk  about  the  inconsistency  and  conceit  another 
time,  dear  Clement.  By-and-by,  perhaps,  you  will  find  out 
more  of  yourself  than  I  can  teU  you ;  only  just  now  I  am 
afraid  I  must  send  you  away,  because  I  am  a  little  tired;  bat 
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joa  must  oorae  i^n  soon  and  bring  Ella,  and  tell  me  what 
aoceem  yoa  have  nad  in  jonr  fishing/' 

SdU  he  stood  thinking,  rather  moodily. 

"  Aimt  Mildred,  what  mnst  I  do  to  giye  you  a  good  opinion 
of  me?" 

^  I  haye  a  good  opinion  of  you,  my  dear  boy,  in  many 
wmjB." 

"  TcB,  but  in  all  ways.     How  can  I  make  you  respect  me  V 

^*  A  question  requiring  a  long  answer,  Clement ;  but  one 
thing  I  should  respect  you  for  at  once,  if  you  would  put  aside 
joor  own  will,  and  follow  your  Grandpapa  s,  about  Ronald." 

'<  Oh,  that !  but  respect  has  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

'<  More,  perhaps,  than  you  think." 

**  But  I  can't  be  kept  under,  like  a  baby  in  long  clothes." 

"Good  b'ye,  dear  Glemeiit,  you  must  go;"  and  Mildred 
hM  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  saw  slie  looked  pained.  ^'  Well,  Aunt  Mildred,  per- 
haps, to  oblige  you,  I  might." 

«  Thank  you,  dear  b^,  giye  me  a  kiss  before  you  go." 

The  bri^t  expression  was  gone  from  her  face,  but  that  was 

|PBoticMl  by  hun ;  his  thoughts  were  giyen  to  his  fishing-rod. 

t"  Tou  would  find  Hardman,  the  keeper,  at  home,  if  you 

were  to  call  for  him  now,  I  suspect,"  said  Mildred. 

"Yes,  thank  you ;  good  b'ye  I"  and  he  rushed  across  the 
garden,  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it. 

Alas !  fOT  MUdr^d.  Was  it  not  the  same  character  again 
whieh  she  had  in  by-gone  years  so  anxiously  watched  ? — the 
spirit  of  self-conceit,  self-justification,  rebellion  against  the 
least  shadow  of  censure,  the  weak  pride  which  could  not  obey? 
And  all  with  so  fitdr  an  exterior  I  The  look,  and  tone,  and 
manner  of  a  gentleman ;  the  refined  taste,  the  appreciation  of 
excellence,  the  poetical  heroism  of  day-dreams ! 

She  unfiustened  a  hair  bracelet,  and  looked  at  a  miniature 
in  the  dasp,  coyered  by  a  gold  lid,  and  tears  dimmed  her  eyes, 
and  fell  down  her  cheeks  as  she  murmured,  "  Father,  teach  me 
how  to  aid  him  I" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CLEMENT  puisned  his  way  to  the  keeper's  lodge,  fauin- 
ming  snatcnes  of  songs,  as  be  hurried  on  swinging  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  and  knocking  down  nettles  and  brambles.  He 
was  not  disconcerted  by  anything  which  Mildred  had  said; 
perhaps,  it  would  haye  been  wdl  for  him  if  he  had  been. 
Vanity,  mingled  with  self-conceit  and  self-will,  was  his 
strongest  chMacteristic ;  and  now,  even  when  putting  aside 
his  own  wishes,  he  soothed  himself  with  the  thought  Uiat  he 
was  yielding  rather  as  a  condescension  than  on  a  principle  of 
obedience.  His  grandfather  was  old  and  fidgety ;  and  Mildred 
was  a  woman,  and  had  a  woman's  weakness ;  and  so,  if  ther^ 
really  did  fuss  about  his  going  out  fishing  with  Ronald,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  give  in.  And  Clement  went  on  whistling 
merrily,  and  looking  forward  as  was  his  wont  to  pleasure  in 
one  way,  if  he  could  not  have  it  in  another.  There  was  no 
strength  of  resolution,  no  inward  principle  in  this;  i^^H^ 
simply  giving  in  for  the  moment,  beeauso  he  did  not  liJce  if^S^ 
openly  rebellious. 

Hardman  was  not  at  home ;  he  was  gone  to  Cleve,  so  his 
wife  said :  and  to  Cleve  Clement  determined  to  follow  him,— 
or  if  not  able  to  go  quite  so  far,  as  he  jAis  to  return  for  an 
evening  lesson  with  Mr.  Lester  at  a  certam  hour,  he  would  go 
part  of  the  way.  His  mind  was  bent  upon  this  new  fianoy  g£ 
fishing,  and  he  could  not  bear  any  obstacle  or  delay,  and  fiuioied 
he  was  doing  something  to  attain  his  object  when  ha  was  walk- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  Hardman. 

'^  Good  dav  to  you,  Master  Clement  I"  called  out  a  roogh 
voice  from  behind  a  hedge,  as  Clement  strolled  on  leisurely 
through  the  fields. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  old  fellow  I  What  arc  you  doing  np 
here?" 

"  What  are  you  doing.  Master  Clement  ?  is  the  question.'' 
And  Gt)ff,  slowly  unfastening  a  gate  which  separated  them, 
joined  Clement  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  off  your  post  out  there,"  said 
Clement,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  headland  near  which 
the  sldpwreck  had  happened. 

^<  That's  according  to  circumstances,  young  gentleman.     I 
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maj  hftve  my  business  inland  as  well  as  other  folks.     I  saj, 
joa  can  tell  where  your  master's  gone,  can't  you  ?" 

"  I  have  not  got  a  master  that  I  know  of/'  said  Clement^ 
haughtily. 

^'  You  needn't  fi.tsh  up  like  that,  young  gentleman.  Master 
0t  no  master,  he  keeps  you  pretty  strict" 

<^He  keeps  mc  as  I  choose  to  be  kept;"  said  Clement. 
"  He  hasnH  a  erain  of  power  over  me." 

"  Well !  did  I  ever  know  such  a  milksop,  then  ?"  And 
Goff  laughed  contemptuously. 

Clement's  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  but  Goff  only  laughed 
the  more.  '*  Why,  what  a  pity  to  throw  away  such  a  spirit ! 
Thb  boy's  got  something  in  hun,  after  all.  I  say,  mv  young 
AT,  what  made  you  fail  me  the  other  night  in  that  iashion  f 
Fve  had  it  on  my  mind  ever  since  to  call  you  to  account." 

<<  What  other  night  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  replied  Clement,  hastily.  ^<  You  failed  me,  if  thaf  s 
what  you  mean,  the  night  of  the  storm ;  and  a  good  thingi 
too,  as  it  turned  out." 

^'  Good  or  not,  thaf  s  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.     If  a 

^wm^ster  makes  a  pnnnise  to  me  I  expect  if  s  to  be  kept;  and 

^pit  isn't,  why  I  know  how  to  trust  him  another  time." 

*   '^  You  told  me  to  be  down  at  the  boat-house  by  six,"  said 

Clement,  his  tone  rising  with  irritation,  <<and  I  was  there  strict 

t«  a  moment ;  and  there  were  you,  off." 

**  And  you  only  too  glad  to  find  me  so,"  exclaimed  Cbff. 
"  What  a  white  face  we  should  have  seen  if  you'd  been  near- 
iiu^  the  point,  as  Ronald  and  I  were,  when  the  squall  came  on. 
Tbit  young  fellow  is  d^roerate  in  a  storm :  he'd  have  had  us 
aland  out  and  brave  it,  if  I  hadn't  been  fixed  against  it  And 
well  enough  I  was  I  We  shouldn't  have  been  left  with  two 
■hfeda  together  ten  minutes  after  we  got  back." 

<<  It's  time  enough  to  talk  of  white  faces  when  you  have 
seen  them,"  exclaimed  Clement,  proudly.  "  But  inat  is  not 
what  I  was  thinking  of.  You  were  off,  you  say,  yourself;  so 
Where's  the  fault  to  find  with  me  ?" 

"  That  'twas  your  message  which  sent  me  off,"  said  (Joff, 
oooDy. 

**  Mine ! — my  message  ?" 

^*  Whose  else  could  it  be  ?    Ronald  brought  it." 

''  Ronald  ?  It  was  false — ^it  was  a  lie  I"  and  Clemenf  s  face 
became  crimson,  whilst,  pacing  up  and  down  the  rough  road 
befinv  the  gate,  he  went  on  muttering  to  himself,  ^'  Alse  fel« 
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low!    A  lie  I    Won't  I  make  lum  eat  his  words?     Falsa 
fellow !" 

**  Not  so  false,  neither.  Master  Clement.  He  only  said  what 
he  knew  was  true ;  that  'twas  likely  to  be  a  rough  evening,  and 
80  we'd  best  be  off  without  you." 

<<  And  he  said  that  I  said  it  ?"  exclaimed  Clement,  stopping 
suddenly. 

"  Well  1  there's  no  need  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart,"  re- 
plied Qoff,  evadinff  a  direct  answer.  "  'Tis  but  to  show  that 
you've  got  more  pluck  in  you  than  he  gives  you  credit  for ; 
and  that's  %oon  done.  There's  more  to  be  done  in  that  way, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  than  idle  folks  wot  of." 

His  familiar  wink  accompanying  the  words  was  very  repul- 
sive to  Clement's  fastidiousness ;  and  as  Ooff  drew  nearer,  and 
even  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  patronisingly,  he  drew  back. 

"Oh I  if  that's  your  line,  keep  to  it,"  said  Goff;  and  he 
took  up  the  small  telescope,  his  constant  companion,  which  he 
had  laid  upon  the  ground  during  his  conversation  with  Clement. 
"  Of  course,  I'm  not  going  to  mrust  fun  on  them  that  haven't 
spirit  fof  iV  There's  enough  work  for  me  without  that;  and 
for  Ronald /too."  ^^ 

The  mention  of  Ronald's  name  again  touched  Clement2g|ft 
angry  feeling. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  speak  of  that  youngster  agiun,"  he 
exclaimed  haughtily.  "  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  him  ; 
and  I  mean  to  see  to  it." 

Gk)ff  eyed  him  with  a  glance  of  sarcastic  superiority.  "  I 
wish  you  joy  of  getting  your  match  I  Why,  Ronald — Ronald 
Vivian  ! — he'd  make  three  such  as  you,  my  boy !" 

"  If  he  could  make  fifty  such,  he  should  answer  for  hb 
words !"  exclaimed  Clement,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  his 
vanity  was  stung  to  the  quick.  "  So  mean  I — so  cowardly ! — 
to  mike  it  appear  that  I  was  afraid  I — that  I  wouldn't  risk  what 
he  did !"    And  again  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  road. 

Goff  made  no  comment  upon  his  words,  but  resting  4iis  glass 
unon  the  gatepost,  looked  long  and  attentively  in  the  direction 
where  the  headland,  suddenly  terminating,  gave  a  long  line 
of  the  sea  to  view.  A  little  vessel  was  maMng  its  way  rapidly 
from  the  shore,  the  wind  being  favorable. 

"  She's  a  jolly  little  craft,"  muttered  Goff  to  himself;  "  how 
she  does  cut  along  I" 

The  observation  attracted  Clement,  but  he  tried  not  to 
show  it. 
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Goff  oontinued : — "  A  jolly  little  craft,  if  there  ever  was 
one !  If  it  had  been  her,  now,  the  other  night,  and  Ronald 
in  her — instead  of  that  old  hoik,  with  the  Frenchman  at  the 
heha — she'd  have  ridden  out  the  gale  like  a  queen  V 

<<  Ronald  cooldn't  manage  a  vessel/'  exclaimed  Clement^ 
qitiekly. 

*'  Conldn't  he,  now  ?     Why  jnst  you  try— that's  all  I" 

"  I  wouldn't  tmst  myself  with  him,"  said  Clement. 

"  Why  no,  to  be  sure ;  you  wouldn't  trust  yourself  in  any- 
tiling  but  a  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  in  a  river  three  feet  deep  !'^ 

"  I'd  trust  myself  in  any^ng  that  Ronald  trusfb  himself 
in,"  exclaimed  Clement,  not  seeing  his  own  inconsistency. 
•*  Let  it  be  a  cockle-shell,  or  a  man-of-war." 

^*  Or  a  neat  little  trimmer,  like  her  yonder  ?"  said  6o£F. 

"  That,  or  anything,"  replied  Clement. 

'*  Take  you  at  your  word,  then,"  said  Goff,  quickly.  "  Will 
joo  eo,  now,  for  a  lark,  some  day,  and  try  her  ?" 

Clement  hesitated;  he  felt  that  he  should  be  wrong  in 
agreeing  to  the  proposal ;  but  his  vanity — his  mortified  vanity 
— how  could  he  resist  it  ? 

^     "  Good  b'ye !    and  joy  be  with  you,  for  a  land-lubber !" 
Igfielaimed  Goff.     '^  You'll  never  learn  to  manage  a  craft !" 

Clement  caught  at  the  word.  **  Manage  f — Yes,  I  would 
go  directly,  if  I  might  be  taught  to  manage  it.  It  would  help 
me,  if  I  go  to  sea,"  he  oontmued,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his 
conscience. 

*'  Folks  can't  manage  all  at  once ;  they  must  learn  their 
trade  first,"  was  Goff's  discouraging  reply.  "  So  good  b'ye  to 
ye  I"  He  walked  away  a  few  paces,  but  very  slowly ;  and 
then  he  turned  round,  and  looked  again  at  Clement,  and 
nodded.  ' 

Clement  was  intensely  irritated.  '^  I  say,  old  fellow  !  I'll 
be  with  you,  some  night,  down  at  the  Point,  when  you  don't 
expect  me ;  and  see  if  I  don't  find  out  as  much  of  your  affairs 
as  Bonalc^knows.  He  manage  a  vessel,  indeed  1"  and  Clement 
laughed  loudly  and  contemptuously. 

"  You'll  please  to  wait  to  be  asked  before  you  give  your 
company  were  you  aren't  needed.  Master  Clement,"  said  Goff, 
atopping,  and  looking  at  him  surlily.  '^  Meddle  with  what 
doesn't  concern  you,  and  I'd  as  soon  cudgel  your  head  as  I 
would — this  thisUe,"  and  he  knocked  off  the  top  of  one  which 
stood  in  his  way. 

Clement's  laugh  was  neither  as  loud  nor  as  contemptuous 
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as  before.  He  mattered  something  aboat  finding  Bonald,  and 
making  him  answer  for  his  words ;  and,  looking  at  his  watcb| 
tamed  sharply  roand,  and  walked  back  to  Encombe. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


MR.  LESTER  was  not  retan^ed  when  Clement  reached 
home ;  that  was  an  excose  for  idleness,  thoogh  there  was 
sufficient  work  prepared  for  him  to  attend  to  by  himself.  £1U 
persuaded  him  that  there  were  difficulties  not  to  be  mastered 
alone^  and  accordingly  he  lounged  away  his  time  in  an  arm- 
chair, threatening  Ronald,  and  making  the  excuse  that  his 
walk  had  tired  him.  So  the  whole  afternoon  was  wasted ;  for, 
as  it  happened,  Mr.  Lester  did  not  come  back  from  Cleve  till 
very  late.  He  had  been  detained,  he  sent  word,  by  business; 
and  Louisa  contrived  to  discover,  before  the  evening  was  over, 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  Cleve  walking  with  Mr.  Bruoe,  and 
had  afterwards  returned  with  him  to  Sie  Farm.  This  latter 
piece  of  information  she  extracted  from  Rachel,  who  appeared 
at  the  Lodge  in  the  evening  with  some  flowers  for  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, which  had  been  sent  ner  by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Why  Mr. 
Bruce  should  have  gone  to  the  Farm  Rachel  did  not  proms  to 
know,  but  Louisa  settled  the  question  without  any  difficulty. 
Cleve  was  an  odious  nlace,  and  the  Farm  was  very  quiet  and 
comfortable,  and  much  nearer  the  shore ;  and  Louisa  had  some 
indistinct  idea  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  detidned  at  Encombe  by 
some  secret  business  connected  with  the  wreck.  What — she 
had  not  fully  decided ;  having  failed,  as  yet,  in  determining 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  whether  he  was  partly  the  owner  <^ 
the  vessel,  and  so  interested  in  its  fate  merely  as  a  matter  of 
business,  or  some  hero  of  romance,  whose  story  by-ahd-by  was 
to  astonish  them  all.  The  former  idea  suited  the  report 
brought  by  Rachel,  who  had  just  left  him  at  the  Paxsonage, 
where  he  was  to  drink  tea.  '^  There  was  nothing  in  him  veiy 
wonderful  to  look  at,"  she  said  :  "he  was  as  yellow  as  «  bit  or 
parchment ;  and  somebody  had  said  he  had  come  to  En^and 
for  his  health.  He  spoke  like  a  gentleman, — ^that  was  one 
thing ;  but  he  seemed  to  dislike  talfing,  and  die  had  not  once 
seen  him  smile;"  an  observation  which  drew  from  Ella  the 
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remark  that,  for  ^uit  reason,  lie  would  be  so  mach  the  better 
itied  to  live  with  Mrs.  Bobinson,  who  was  known  to  have 
cried  00  much  the  day  she  was  bom,  that  she  had  never  got 
orer  it. 

This  information  of  Bachers  was  bat  the  banning  of 
speculation  and  cariosity  for  Louisa;  though  there  was  in 
reality  but  little  to  give  rise  to  either.  Mr.  Bruce  certainly 
settled  himself  at  the  Farm,  but  he  was  a  quiet  indiyidual, 
TeiT  much  out  of  health,  and  suffering  especiaUy  from  the  cold 
and  shock  he  had  endui^  the  night  of  tne  wreck.  Moreover, 
he  was  always  upon  the  point  of  departure  for  London ;  so  that 
he  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  resident  subject  for  gossip, 
ami  no  one  probably  but  Louisa  would  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  remarks  upon  his  comings  and  goings.  She, 
however,  always  knew  when  he  drank  tea  at  the  Bectory,  and 
when  Mr.  Lester  went  to  visit  him  at  the  Farm;  and  she 
learnt  from  Bachel  a  good  many  details  as  to  the  furniture  of 
his  apartment,  and  the  curious  things  he  had  "  put  about  the 
room/'  as  she  expressed  it,  in  order  to  make  it  look  comfort- 
able,— strange,  foreien,  Indian-looking  things, — ^boxes,  and 
teires,  and  a  few  books, — ^not  a  great  many,  for  Bachel  doubted 
ifhe  were  fond  of  reading. 

"  Once,  however,  Louisa  came  home  herself  in  grei^t  triumph, 
having  seen  Mr.  Bruce  at  the  door  of  the  Farm  garden,  and 
even  spoken  to  him, — ^Uiat  is,  as  she  acknowledged  affcermrds, 
he  only  said,  "  How  d'ye  do  ?"  and  she  said,  "  Very  well,  I 
thank  you ;"  but  then  he  looked  at  her  very  earnestly,  and  that 
was  particularly  flattering  from  a  person  whom  no  one  knew 
anything  about 

Had  Louisa  been  in  BacheFs  place,  Mr.  Bruoe's  affiurs 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  remaininff  private,  for  Bachel 
was  at  the  Farm  constantlv.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bobinson  urged 
her  eoming  to  cheer  her  lonely  ^est, — ^perhaps  Mr.  Bruce 
himself  liked  the  society  of  the  smiple,  earnest-minded,  affec- 
tionate child.  Bachel  seldom  told  who  asked  her;  and  in 
reply  to  the  questions  as  to  how  she  amused  herself  when  there, 
rephed,  that  she  read,  and  talked,  and  looked  at  curiosities;  a 
very  natural  and  rational  answer,  but  not  particularly  inform- 
ing to  Louisa's  inquisitiveness.  A  few  attempts  were  made 
tu  induce  Aunt  Bertha  to  intrude  upon  Mrs.  Bobinson's  pri- 
vacy, bat  there  was  an  antipathy  felt,  though  not  expressed, 
which  kept  Bertha  and  Mrs.  Bobinson  apart  Mrs.  Bobinson 
evidently  did  not  <<  take  kindly"  to  the  Ix>dge.    Bven  though 
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the  children  were  Rachel's  friends,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  ask  them  to  come  within  the  gate;  at  least,  when 
Beriha  was  with  them.    If  she  met  them  alone  it  was  different ; 

a  even  then  there  was  a  restraint :  it  was  as  if  she  always 
a  double  feeling  about  them^  and  was  inclined  to  give  them 
a  kiss  on  one  cheek,  and  a  slap  on  the  other;  and  Bertha'a 
chilling  manner  never  helped  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 

Since  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  at  the  Farm  the  coolness  was 
sjbill  more  evident  Mrs.  Robinson  could  not  well  be  rude, 
but  she  was  as  nearly  so  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  bo,  aiMi 
almost  told  them  sometimes  that  she  had  rather  they  would 
walk  in  any  other  direction.  She  said  so  one  evening  espe- 
cially, when  Rachel,  Fanny,  and  Louisa,  were  walking  toge- 
ther, and  Louisa  was  rather  eager  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
garden.  Bertha  was  some  little  way  behind;  if  she  had 
been  near,  Louisa  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  insist  as 
she  did  upon  being  allowed  to  come  in  just  for  five  minutes. 

''  It's  too  late.  Miss  Louisa ;  another  time,  if  you  please/' 
was  Mrs.  Robinson's  discouraging  reply  to  the  proposal. 

^^  But  we  won't  be  five  minutes ;  no,  not  three, '  persisted 
Louisa;  <<  we  will  just  run  round  once^  and  then  be  back ;  we 
shall  have  done  it  before  Aunt  Bertha  comes  up." 

^^  May  be,  your  aunt  wouldn't  like  it,  Miss  Louisa,''  replied 
Mrs.  Robinson,  decidedly. 

^'May  be  she  would,"  retorted  Louisa,  perversely,  and 
rather  rudely. 

Mrs.  Robinson  froze  into  a  statue.  "  Young  ladies  should 
learn  ta  behave  themselves^  and  not  take  Uberties,"  she 
answered.  "  Gkx)d  evening,  Miss  Rachel,  my  dear.  It's  my 
advice  to  you  all  to  get  home." 

She  walked  away  without  any  softening  word ;  but  Rachel 
followed  her.  <'  Granny,  dear,  you  shouldn't  mind  Louisa ; 
it's  her  nature." 

*^  So  much  the  worse,  my  dear ;  it's  hard  to  put  off  nature. 
But  I'm  not  troubling  about  that." 

"Well,  what  are  you  troubling  yourself  about;  it's 
always  something.  Isn  t  Mr.  Brace's  room  large  enough  for 
him?" 

Mrs.  Robinson  smiled.  "Why  you  know.  Miss  Rachel, 
he's  got  the  old  back  room  looking  out  upon  the  elms,  and  ii 
would  hold  a  regiment." 

"  Then  he  is  fidgety  about  his  tea  and  bread  and  butter.'^ 

"He  doesn't  tuce  tea;  he  always  drinks  coffee."     Bin 
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BoIaosoq'b  fiuse  relaxed  a  little  more,  as  it  ahntjs  did  when 
she  was  talking  to  Racbel. 

**  Then  it's  something  I  am  not  to  know,  so  I  won't  tease 
JWL,  Granny;  only  I  wish  you  would  tell  me." 

They  were  standing  by  a  low  door  which  opened  into  the 
garden.     Mrs.  Bobinson  pushed  it  open. 

**  He's  in  there,  you  may  go  and  speak  a  word  to  him  if 
joawill." 

Baohel  seemed  doubtful.  "  Louisa  won't  like  it;  and  Miss 
Cuapbell  too; — no,  peihaps  I  had  better  not;"  yet  she 
eyid^y  inshed  to  go. 

"  He  has  been  teaching  the  parrot  to  say  your  name,"  said 
MiB.  Bobinson. 

That  was  a  yery  great  temptation,  and  Bachel  ran  back  to 
her  eompanions.  Bertha  had  joined  them  now,  and  was  hur- 
ijing  them  away.  She  did  not  like  them,  she  said,  to  be 
staring  oyer  the  wall  in  that  way ;  it  looked  so  curious. 

'^  Mrs.  Robinson  wants  me  to  go  in  one  minute.  Mr.  Bruce 
has  a  parrot  for  me ;  might  I  go,  do  you  think  V* 

"Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Louisa;  "and  we  will 
walk  up  and  down  the  read  till  you  come  out." 

"Louisa,  you  forget  yourself.  Does  Mr.  Bruce  want  to 
see  you,  Rachel  ?"  inquired  Bertha. 

"I  don't  know  that  he  wants  to  see  me  exactly;  but  he 
bas  a  parrot  for  me." 

"Mr.  Lester  will  be  coming  by-and*by,  ma'am,"  observed 
Mn.  Robinson,  drawing  near  the  eate.  "  Miss  Rachel  may 
go  back  with  him,  if  you  please  to  Teaye  her." 

Bertha's  sense  of  duty  was  touched :  Rachel  was  under  her 
especial  charge.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  "  I  can't  say 
that  I  have  permissidn  to  leave  her." 

"  I  see  Mr.  Bruce  veiy  often,  Papa  lets  me,"  whispered 
Rachel,  pleadingly. 

BerihsL  still  hesitated ;  her  back  was  to  the  garden  gate; 
ahe  could  not  see  Louisa's  glance  at  Fanny,  and  the  finger 
which  was  pointed  in  that  direction. 

"  I  see  him,  don't  you?"  whispered  Fanny. 

Louisa  moved  a  few  steps  aside.  "  Yes,  close  to  the  door; 
I  do  believe  he's  coming."  • 

Mr.  BmCe  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Mrs.  Robinson  saw 
kii  shadow,  she  could  not  have  seen  himself. 

"Never  mind,  Miss  Rachel,  then,  to-night,"  she  said. 
"Good   evening,   ma'am,"    and    she  dropped  a  respectful 
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cmtsej  to  Bertha,  whioh  yet  plunly  said,  '^  the  sooner  you  g« 
the  better." 

Rachel  acquiesced,  but  with  an  air  of  disappointment  which 
brightened  into  sunshine  as  she  glanced  at  the  garden  door- 
way; and,  hastily  appealing  to  Bertha  for  permission,  she 
threw  open  the  wicket  gate  of  the  entrance  court,  and  rushing 
up  to  her  new  friend  exclaimed,  "  I  mustn't  stay,  but  I  may 
just  thank  you ;  it  was  so  kind.  I  am  so  very  much  obliged 
about  the  parrot." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  you  are  glad,  my  child."  Only  the 
tone  reached  the  place  where  the  rest  were  standing;  the 
words  were  unintelligible. 

^*  You  don't  look  at  all  well,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Bobinson 
to  Bertha;  "hadn't  you  better  come  in  and  rest." 

Bertha  was  yeiy  pale;  her  eye  had  a  wandering,  almost 
vacant,  look.  "Thank  you,  no.  I  had  better  go  home. 
Rachel !  I  wish  she  would  come."  She  moved,  apparently 
intending  to  enter  within  the  wicket,  but  Mrs.  Robinson  placed 
herself  so  as  to  prevent  her.  "  I  will  call  her,  ma'am  -,  and 
Bertha  drew  ba<^. 

"Mr.  Bruce  has  taken  Rachel  to  see  the  parrot,"  said 
Fanny.     "  I  wish  he  would  let  me  go  too." 

"  I  can  see  him,  and  I  can  see  Rachel,  too,"  said  Louisa^ 
stretching  her  neck,  "just  round  the  walk;  there  they  are. 
Now  I  Uiink  they  are  going  in-doors.  Mr.  Brace's  room 
opens  into  the  garden ;  that  is — it  doesn't  open  exactly,  it  is 
up-stairs, — ^the  large  room.  Aunt  Bertha,  you  have  been  in 
Mr.  Brace's  room,  haven't  you?" 

Bertha  did  not  hear;  she  was  resting  against  the  low  wall, 
not  seemingly  impatient,  only  veiy  worn  and  wearied.  They 
were  kept  but  a  few  moments ;  Rachel  came  running  back, 
Mrs.  Robinson  slowly  following,  with  the  parrot  in  his  cage. 

"  Miss  Rachel  would  have  you  see  it,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
apoloeetieally,  to  Bertha. 

"It  will  talk,  it  will  say  my  name !"  exclaimed  Rachel,  in 
delight.     "  Pretty  Poll !  do  speak,  Polly  !" 

Of  course  the  parrot  did  not  speak :  what  bird  ever  did 
when  it  was  told  to  do  so  ? 

"  He  will  if  Mr.  Brace  tells  him,"  said  Rachel.  She 
glanced  wistfully  at  the  doorway. 

"Miss  Campbell  wants  to  go  home.  You  mustn't  keep 
her  any  more  to-night  with  the  bird,"  observed  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, hurriedly. 
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The  parrot  uttered  a  load  scream^  and  a  short  sharp  word ; 
it  was  not  Rachel^  though  Fanny  persisted  it  was. 

"  He  said  it  qnite  plainly  just  now/'  said  Rachel,  in  a 
vexed  tone ;  '*  but  never  mind.  There,  Granny  dear,  take  it 
away;  never  mind.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  troublesome  and 
keep  you,  dear  Miss  Campbell,"  she  added  in  her  most  win- 
ning manner. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it  speak  again,"  said  Bertha,  and 
she  withdrew  ber  band,  which  Rachel  had  taken  hold  of.  She 
had  no  intention  of  being  ungracious,  but  she  was  not  think- 
ing of  Rachel  at  the  moment. 

Rachel  thought  she  was  angiy,  and  went  up  to  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, who  was  standing  apart.  ^' I  am  so  sony,  Granny;  I 
know  it  was  naughly  of  me." 

"  Never  mind,  mv  darling ;  it  is  her  way."  But  even  Mrs. 
Robinson  was  a  little  quick  in  her  manner,  and  poor  Rachel's 
aenalive  feelings  were  touched,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
She  did  not  go  near  the  parrot. 

"  It  said,  *  How  d'ye  do,'  Aunt  Bertha,  that  was  all,"  ex- 
claimed Louisa,  impatiently.  "  Parrots  always  say,  '  How 
d'ye  do.*" 

'^And  a  good  deal  besides,  sometimes,  Louisa,"  replied 
Bertha^  gravely  and  stiffly. 

Fanny  tapped  the  cage, — the  scream  followed  again,  and 
the  word,  which  Louisa  now  asserted  to  be  a  name — Flora,  she 
thought  it  was  like — at  which  Fanny  laughed  heartily,  declar- 
ing, with  vehemence,  that  it  was  much  more  like  Cnarlie,  or 
hungry,  or  fetch  me.  Bertha  said  nothing ;  and  as  Louisa's 
proposition  of  summoning  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  the  interpreter  was 
ODseconded,  the  bird  was  consigned  to  Mrs.  Robinson's  care, 
and  the  little  party  moved  homewards. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 


THET  were  at  home  early;  Bertha  had  insisted  upon  it; 
she  had  business  in  the  village  she  said ;  and  so,  when 
the  children  had  set  themselves  to  their  evening  lessons  and 
%iUa  was  reading  to  her  grandmamma,  Bertha  stole  quietly  out 
*t  the  hack  gate,  and  walked  leisurely  down  the  lane.     She 
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still  looked  pale^  but  it  was  not  so  muoh  from  the  wear  of 
bodily  as  of  mental  fatigue.  That  indeed  was  the  expresaion 
of  her  features  generally ;  probably  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  the  comfort  of  others  depending  upon  her,  and  having 
so  many  causes  for  anxiety ;  but  this  evening  there  was  not 
only  gravity  in  her  face,  but  doubt  and  perplexity. 

She  walked  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  thinking, 
and  then  occasionally  looked  up  as  though  expecting  to  see 
something  which  might  startle  her,  but  the  vUlage  was  very 
quiet;  the  men  were  still  at  their  work  in  the  fields,  the 
women  preparing  for  their  return,  and  the  children,  just  let 
out  of  school,  were  busy  in  the  play-ground,  and  only  inter- 
rupted the  quietness  of  the  hour  by  distant  shouts  of  laughter. 

Bertha  pursued  her  way  by  the  lane  which  led  from  the 
Parsonage  to  the  village,  and  after  passing  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal  cottages,  ascended  a  steep  path,  terminating  in  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  which  was  the  short  way  from  the  village  to 
the  church.  Encombe  church  was  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  village ;  it  stood  by  itself,  on  the  summit  of  a  square  hill, 
which  on  three  sides  rose  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  on  the 
other  leaned  as  it  were  against  the  range  of  lofty  downs  encir- 
cling the  village.  The  ground  must  once  have  formed  part  of 
an  open  heath,  for  gorse,  and  heather,  and  fern  still  covered  it 
in  luxuriance,  and  the  wild  downs  rose  immediately  above  it, 
and  rough  land,  only  in  part  enclosed,  stretched  away  to  the 
east  and  west.  It  was  a  marvel  what  the  little  church  should 
do  there  alone,  looking  over  the  wooded  plain  to  the  blue  hori- 
zon of  the  ocean.  Except  at  the  times  of  service,  it  seemed 
to  have  no  lesson  to  preach  to  the  poor,  nor  any  word  of  warn- 
ing to  offer  to  the  rich ;  for  the  busy  stir  of  Hfe  had  deserted 
it,  and  the  white  grave-stones  told  their  tales  to  the  happy 
birds  and  the  glad  insects,  but  had  no  daily  and  hourly  voice 
for  the  reckless  or  the  thoughtless  of  mankind. 

Yet  it  was  very  solemn  to  worship  there :  hopeful  with  the 
hope  of  Heaven  in  the  brilliant  summer  mornings,  when  dew 
drops,  sparkling  with  living  light,  hung  upon  the  grass,  and 
sunshine,  flickering  and  quivering,  lay  in  broad  masses  of 
buniished  silver  upon  the  sea ;  and  calming  as  with  the  repose 
of  the  last,  long  sleep,  in  the  still  evenings,  whan  the  rush  of 
the  waves  came  like  a  requiem  for  the  dead,  moaning  over  the 
sandy  beach;  and  awful,  subduing,  crushing  to  m  human 
vanity  and  folly,  when  the  harsh  roar  of  the  wintry  elements 
thundered  around  the  strong  old  walls  and  told  of  thmt  Al- 
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nig^  Power  whioh  shall  one  day  <<  break  in  pieces  the 
foundations  of  the  eiurth/'  and  summon  the  world  to  judgment. 

Bffllha  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  then  paused  to 
rest.  A  stone  bench  in  the  porch  was  her  seat;  and  for  a  few 
moments  she  remained  gazing,  apparently  without  interest, 
upon  ihe  lorely  Tiew,  set  as  in  a  picture  n-ame,  in  the  rough 
Norman  archway.  Bnt  a  shadow,  the  long  shadow  of  a  human 
figure^  fell  npon  the  graves,  and  she  rose  up  suddenly,  and 
Pepped  forth  into  the  open  air.  Ronald  Vivian  was  there  to 
meet  her. 

''  I  hoped  yon  wonld  be  punctual/'  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  fllightiy  tremulous. 

<'  It  was  hard  work  to  be  so/'  said  the  boy,  abruptly.  Bnt 
he  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  grasped  Bertha's  with 
&  heartiBess  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  at  once  break  down 
her  chilling  shyness.  ^'  My  father  was  off  with  Ck>ff  early, 
and  I  am  to  meet  him  two  hours  hence,"  he  continued ;  '<  if 
it  was  not  for  that,  I  couldn't  have  come.  But  you  have  been 
waUdnff,  yon  must  be  tired."  He  brushed  away  the  sand  and 
dust  which  had  collected  on  the  bench,  and  took  off  a  light 
ii|^>er  coat,  and  laid  it  for  Bertha  to  sit  upon. 

*<  Thank  you,  Bonald ;  I  am  glad  you  came,"  but  Bertha's 
manner  was  so  nervous  as  to  be  almost  cold. 

He  waited,  however,  for  her  to  begin  the  conversation, 
standing  at  a  little  distance,  and  leaning  against  the  archway 
in  an  attitude  of  attention  and  deference.  He  looked  upon 
her  evidently  as  a  superior  being. 

'<  You  did  what  I  wished  the  other  night,"  began  Bertha, 
'<  in  keeping  Clement  from  going  with  Goff,  and  I  wanted  to 

tliank  you." 

<<  I  did  what  I  could ;  but  I  got  into  di^race :  never  mind 
that,  though." 

"  Disgrace  wiA  your  &ther  ?" 

**  No,  not  with  him ;  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  but  Goff 
abased  Clement,  and  Clement  abuses  me.  Yet  I  said  nothing 
bnt  the  truth.  It  was  Goff's  misrepresentation :  I  couldn't 
tdl  a  falsehood." 

"  Clement  does  not  think  you  did." 

Ronald  laughed  shortly.  ''He  says  he  does;  and  he 
threatens  a  g<xKl  deal;  but  that  won't  matter.  I  shan't 
notice  it." 

''  No,  indeed,  I  trust  not,"  exclaimed  Bertha;  ''  it  would 
be  worse  than  anything  if  you  were  to  quarrel." 
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^'  He  would  keep  aloof  from  me  in  that  case/'  said  Bonmld, 
ratlierproudly;  "and  so  you  would  be  satbfied/' 

"  The  old  feelings  Konald/'  observed  Bertha,  quietly,  bat 
veiy  gravely. 

"  It  woiild  be  what  you  wish,  and  what  Mr.  Lester  wishes," 
replied  Ronald. 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  we  would  have  you  keep  apart,  from  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  best, — not  because  you  aro  too  proud  to 
be  with  him." 

"I  know  I  am  not  fit  company  for  him,"  he  replied, 
moodily;  "  nor  for  any  one,"  was  added  in  an  under  tone. 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  Uiat,  Ronald ;  my  wishes  and  Mr. 
Lester's  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  fitness." 

"  But  you  have  said  as  much,"  he  continued. 

"  I  said  it  when  I  tiionght  it, — ^but  opinions  change;  yoa 
have  set  him  a  noble  example  lately." 

The  boy  bit  his  lip, — and  turned  away  abrupUy. 

^'  When  Clement  shall  risk  his  life  to  save  tnat  of  another, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  whether  you  are  a  fit  oom- 
panion,"  continued  Bertha.  "  Mr.  Lester  thanks  you,  Ronald ; 
so  do  I." 

"  There  was  no  danger ;  we  could  botii  swim,"  he  said, 
gruffly,  and  still  without  looking  at  her. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  was  Bertha's  only  answer.  She  understood 
him  thoroughly,  and  changed  the  subject. 

**  And  you  will  still  keep  your  promise,  Ronald  ?" 

"  As  long  as  it  is  required ;  but  Mr.  Lester  says,  I  may  be 
gone  shortly." 

"  Two  months,  it  may  be,. or  three, — and  we  have  to  gain 
your  father's  consent." 

"  Yet  he  will  never  ask  mine  for  anything, — ^he  will  force 
me,  drag  me  with  him  at  his  will,  down,  down,  down,"  and 
Ronald's  voice  sank  till  it  waA  lost  in  a  whisper  of  awe. 

**  Not  against  your  own  will,"  dear  Ronald,  replied  Bertha, 
her  tone  changing  from  its  usual  chilling  monotony  into  the 
tender  interest  of  an  elder  sister.  "No  one,  not  even  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  himself,  can  harm  us  against  our  will." 

"  It  is  easy  for  those  to  talk,"  he  replied,  "  who  are  never 
tempted." 

"I  am  not  tempted,  as  you  are,  it  is  true.  Yet  I  am  in  a 
different  way,  and  when  I  fi^l,  Ronald,  it  is  my  own  will 
which  makes  me  do  sq," 
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**Yoaf'  he  eacdaimedy  impetaomsly.  ^^Miss  Campbell^ 
yoa  no  neyer  will  to  do  wrong." 

''Periups  not  often, — I  hope  not;  but  I  may  not  will 
ftronglj  to  do  riffht,  and  the  end  is  the  same." 

Romdd  was  toooghtful ;  he  repeated  the  word  '^  strongly" 
to  himself. 

**  Yes,"  oontinned  Bertha,  answering  what  she  believed  to 
be  in  his  mind.  ^^  A  weak  will  most,  unless  strengthened; 
end  like  a  sinful  will.  But  you  ha?e  not  naturally  a  weak 
will,  Ronald.  You  have  great  faults,  but  they  are  strong 
tiuiltSf — and  the  same  strength  which  has  hitherto,  so  fre- 
qoently,  earned  vou  away  into  sin,  may,  through  God's  mercy, 
lead  you  far  on  the  road  to  goodness." 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  and  the  gleaming  of  the  sinking 
son  flashed  across  his  fa^,  and  brightened  into  intensity  tiie 
glance  of  his  eye.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  again 
his  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  the  cloud  gathered  u^n  his  brow. 
^'  And  you  may  have  much  to  keep  you  upnght,  a  noble 
object  for  which  to  live,"  continued  Bertha. 

"  When  I  am  pointed  at  as  the  son  of  a  drunkard,  the  com- 
nde  of  smugglers  !"  he  muttered,  scornfully. 

'' Rather,  replied  Bertha,  <<  when  you  shall  be  known  as 
the  child  of  one  who  liyed  the  life  of  a  saint  upon  earth,  and 
left  to  you  the  task  to  retrieye  the  name  she  bore  from  dis- 
honor.   Ronald,  haye  you  forgotten  your  mother  ?" 

He  made  no  reply — ^but  throwing  himself'  upon  the  rough 
beaeh,  hid  hia  face  against  the  worn  stones  of  the  porch ;  and 
a  sound,  as  of  a  sob,  escaped  him,  but  it  was  stifled,  and  Ber- 
tha, without  noticing  it,  continued : — 

''It  ia  the  anniversai^  of  your  mother's  death,  Ronald; 
cigbt  yean  ago,  on  this  night,  she  died." 

A  shudder  passed  oyer  his  frame,  as  he  murmured,  ''  And 
^  me  to  ruin." 

'*  And  left  you  a  work  which,  in  her  woman's  weakness, 
^  could  probably  neyer  haye  performed.  She  did  not  then 
know  its  fuU  extent, — Imt  now,  if  it  be  permitted  to  the  dead 
to  watch  what  passes  upon  earth,  she  would  surely  long  that 
jou  niay  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  Ronald,  your  father  did 
»  grievous  injuiy ;  you  may  retrieve  it." 
.  "It  would  take  the  labor  of  twenty  liyes  to  retrieye  his 
i^ones,"  said  Ronald,  in  the  moody  tone  which  was  natural 
to  him  wheneyer  his  father  was  mentioned. 

6«rtha  was  silenoed  fpr  a  momeat;  sl^e  ieemed  pained, 
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dislieaTtened.  ''  And  you  do  not  wisli  to  know  what  j<m  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  do,"  ahe  asked,  somewhat  reproach* 
fuUy. 

He  rose  up,  and  there  was  an  accent  of  haughtiness  in  hia 
reply.  "  I  do  know  it ;  to  keep  away  from  Clement,  that  his 
grandfather  may  not  think  him  disgraced  by  having  me  for  a 
companion/' 

<<  Something  more  than  that,  Ronald,''  said  Bertha,  sadly. 
"  Would  you  listen  if  I  were  to  tell  it  you  ?" 

The  intonation  of  her  voice  strangely  touched  him.  Per- 
haps it  bore  him  back  to  other  and  innocent  days,  when, 
seated  by  his  little  bed,  in  the  home  where  his  best  and  hap- 
piest hours  had  been  spent,  Bertha  Campbell  had  soothed  him 
to  sleep  with  the  soft  monotony  of  her  voice,  whilst  repeating 
the  hymns  which  suited  his  tender  age.  He  placed  himself 
opposite  to  her;  but  his  head  was  still  turned  aside.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  he  was  watching  the  course  of  a  ve^ 
dimly  seen  in  the  £Eur  horizon, — ^but  that  it  passed  on,  and  still 
his  eye  remained  fixed  upon  the  same  point,  where  the  golden 
clou<is  were  gathering  into  fantastic  masses  around  the  inking 
sun. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  seconds.  Much  that  was  to 
be  told  would  be  painful  both  to  relate  and  to  hear,  and  past 
events  seemed  crowded  together  inextricably  in  Bertha's  mind. 
"  I  must  go  back,"  she  sidd,  at  length,  "  to  my  early  days, — 
the  days  when  I  first  lived  at  Encombe.  Perliaps  you  do  not 
know  that  it  is  my  native  place,  the  home  of  my  family  for 
many  generations.  We  lived  in  the  old  farm ;  it  was  a  Manor 
House  then ;  but  we  were  poor,  my  father  was  extravagimty 
and  we  could  not  keep  it  up  in  anything  like  a  fitAg  style. 
General  Vivian  was  our  nearest  neighbor,  but  we  were  not 
friends :  family  feuds,  dating  almost  a  oentuiy  back,  had  heen 
handed  down  to  us,  and  Oeneral  Vivian  was  not  a  person  to 
let  them  sleep;  neither,  perhaps,  was  my  father.  Genffal 
Vivian  was  a  careful,  cautious,  strict  man ;  he  had  but  one 
grand  object  in  life, — to  redeem  the  family  property,  which 
his  father's  extravagance  had  well  nigh  wasted :  he  devoted 
all  his  energies, — and  he  has  great  energies,  marvellous  ones, — 
to  this  purpose.  It  would  be  wrong  to  judge,  but  it  seems 
that  he  made  it  his  idol,  and,  because  it  was  a  noble  object, 
could  not  see  that  there  might  be  danger  in  it.  But  let  Aat 
be  as  it  may.  General  Vivian  saved  his  inheritance, — my  &ther 
forfeited  his.     You  may  imagine  from  this  how  unlise  thej 
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trere,  «ad  how  lilde  tbej  eonld  undentand  eftoh  other.  So. 
Coo,  Mrs.  Yimn  and  my  moUier,  the  Mue  YiyiaDS  and  my 
sister  and  I,  had  no  mntoal  interests ;  and  distaste  became  dis- 
fike,  and  we  grew  np — ^I  don't  know  how — it  was  very  wrong 
— but  the  feeline  became  at  kst  ntter  ayersion  in  all,  except 
"  Berthaji  voice  trembled,  and  the  concluding  wona 
€f  the  sentence  were  inaudible. 

She  went  on  nervously, — "  My  sister  Flora  was  very  pretty 
sad  attractive.  She  was  older  than  myself,  and  every  one  was 
a^ouatomed  to  defer  to  her;  perhaps  that  made  her  wilful; 
my  father  especially  would  not  check  her  in  anything.  Gene- 
nl  Vivian,  as  you  must  know,  had  one  son,  a  verv  engaging 
MTSon,  generous  and  open-hearted,  but  utterly  thonghtfess. 
fKoiwith^anding  the  &mi]y  differences,  we  met  him  occasionally 
in  walks  and  rides ;  he  was  in  het  almost  the  only  gentleman  we 
ever  saw,  and  perhaps  it  was  natural  enough  that  he  and  Flora 
shoold  become  attached  to  each  other.  But  there  was  nothing 
ondentood  or  acknowledged,  except  between  themselves :  the 
Oenml  would  have  been  fearfully  angry  if  the  notion  had  been 
soffgested  to  him ;  his  wife,  the  only  person  who  misht  have 
iafi^nced  him,  was  just  dead ;  and  my  father  and  mother 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  pecuniary  difficulties,  which 
were  duly  increasing,  to  take  heed  to  any  lesser  maMer.  I 
saw  what  was  going  on,  but  I  was  too  young  to  interfere.  Flora 
was  full  of  hope,  and  her  affections  were  Yerj  strong,  whilst 
Mr.  Vivian  never  allowed  his  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  anything 
bat  the  gratification  of  the  moment ;  and,  at  length,  totally 
potting  aside  the  possibility  of  his  father's  disapprobation,  he 
pesBoaded  Flora  to  engage  herself  to  him  without  asking  the 
eonsmt  ofeber  own  parents  or  of  his.  They  kept  the  fact 
entiiely  to  themselves,  and  all  that  I  saw  was  that  they  took 
every  opportunity  of  being  together,  and  that  when  separated 
Flora's  spirits  entirely  sanL  This  made  me  veir  anxious,  and 
I  w^  secretly  gbwi,  for  her  sake,  when  at  length  it  was  deter- 
Binad  that  she  should  leave  the  Manor  House  for  a  time,  and 
go  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  enabling  my  father  to  retrieve  his 
affairs.  We  left  Encombe.  I  thought  I  was  only  goine  for  a 
time ;  I  fancied  that  the  Manor  House  was  still  to  be  my  nome. 
It  was  a  great  mercy  that  I  was  not  able  to  see  the  future. 
Yet  I  had  some  presentiment  of  evil;  I  could  scarcely  help  it ; 
Floi%was  so  dreadfully  miserable  at  the  thought  of  the  long 
absence.  Mr.  Vivian  saw  her  the  last  evening,  and  I  believe 
the  pn»niae  between  them  was  renewed:  Fbra  was  then,  in  a 
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degree^  oomforted,  and  we  set  out  on  our  journey  in  toler^a 
spirits.  Our  first  rest,  for  any  length  of  time,  was  at  a  German 
watering-place,  small,  but  just  growing  into  fashion,  and  filled, 
most  unhappily,  not  only  with  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  but 
gambling-houses.  My  father's  early  habits  had  accustomed 
him  to  think  lightly  of  gambling,  and  it  soon  became  his  chief 
amusement.  He  would  never  play  high,  and  so  managed  to 
go  on  without  bringing  himself  into  any  great  difficulties ;  bat 
our  home  became  the  resort  of  his  associates  at  the  gaming- 
table, and,  amongst  others,  of — Captain  Vivian." 

Ronald  started. 

*^  Yes,"  continued  Bertha,  "  it  was  there,  Ronald,  that  my 
first  acquaintance  with  your  father  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
He  was  not  then  what  he  is  now ;" — ^her  voice  sank  as  she  said 
this,  and  Ronald  turned  away  his  face ;  he  could  not  bear  its 
change  to  be  seen.     *^  He  was  young,  handsome^  agreeable, 

"  she  hesitated,  and  repeated,  "ma  certain  way  he  was 

agreeable ;  he  had  seen  a  gr^t  deal  of  the  world,  and  was 
very  clever ;  he  could  tell  amusing  anecdotes ;  gentlemen  espe- 
cially liked  him ;  they  did  not  care  for  things  which  distressed 
flora  and  me.  Dear  Ronald !  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  speak 
too  freely." 

**  Say  what  you  will,"  he  replied,  with  a  bitter  kugh,  "  yon 
cannot  tell  what  I  can." 

"  And  yet  in  some  way,  Ronald,  I  may  be  a  better,  a  more 
charitable  judge.  I  have  never  suffered  as  you  have ;  at  least 
in  daily  life.  In  other  ways ; — ^but  you  must  let  me  go  on 
r^ularly.  I  had  seen  Captain  Vivian  before,  but  never  to, 
know  mm ;  in  fact,  I  was  too  much  of  a  child  to  be  biooght 
in  contact  with  him.  He  claimed  acquuntance^rith  us  as 
having  a  connexion  with  our  old  home ;  his  father  and  Gene- 
ral Vivian  were  first  cousins.  I  did  not  know  then  that  all 
social  intercourse  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family  had 
ceased  for  some  years."  ff 

"For  thirty  years  ^e  General  has  been  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  us,"  exclaimed  Ronald  indignantly. 

"  Think  of  him  gently  and  justly,  Ronald,  t£  you  can.  ^e 
may  have  feared  the  acquaintance  for  his  son.  If  he  did, 
events  have  proved  that  he  had  cause  to  do  so." 

"  My  father  might  not  have  been  what  he  is,  if  his  relations 
had  not  cast  him  off,"  replied  Ronald.  .^ 

"Perhi^  not;  one  cannot  say;"  and  Bertha's  thoughts 
reverted  to  Clement,  and  her  anxiety  leet  he  should  in  like  man- 
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oer  be  diBeaided,  *^  At  that  tune,  wben  we  met  in  Oeniuiny,  I 
fear  hia  habits  w^:e  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  altered.  We  saw 
a  great  deal  of  him.  Like  every  one  else,  he  admired  Flora^ 
ami,  to  my  dismay,  I  perceived  that  my  father  was  inclined  to 
enoourage  him.  Captain  Vivian  had  the  reputation  then  of 
being  ncb^  and  probably  my  father  thought  that,  considering 
the  state  of  our  ^miily  affairs,  it  would  be  a  desirable  marriage. 
At  all  events,  he  threw  them  constantly  together,  and  when, 
on  one  occasion,  I  expressed  my  dislike  to  the  society  which 
the  acanaintance  involved,  I  was  reproved,  and  told  that  I 
should  bring  myself  into  mischief  if  I  interfered  with  matters 
which  did  not  concern  me.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
acme  time.  Flora  said  vexy  little.  I  was  sure  she  disHked 
Captain  Vivian,  but  she  had  lAH  courage  openly  to  thwart  my 
fi&dier's  wishes.  When  alone  sh^  waa  venr  miserable ;  when 
in  oompany  she  exerted  herself  so  ^  to  be  the  life  of  the  party. 
No  one  r^y  knew  anything  about  her  feelings.  I  was  too 
young  to  have  her  confidence,  and  she  was  afraid  of  my  mother. 
X  oar  father  was  very  fond  of  her ;  and  when  I  saw  that,  I 
pitied  him,  for  I  felt  that  his  afiection  could  never  be  returned. 
But  I  did  not  know  then  with  how  fixed  and  stem  a  resolution 
he  can  pursue  an  object  when  once  his  will  is  given  to  it.  He 
WM  resolved  to  marry  Flora,  and  if,  instead  of  common  cold* 
nees,  he  had  met  with  open  detestation,  I  believe  it  would  not 
have  made  him  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  determination. 
It  was  just  at  this  time,  after  the  separation  of  a  year,  that 
Mr.  Vivian  arrived  in  Germany,  on  his  way  to  X^ly,  for  a 
summer  tour.  What  communication  had  been  kept  up  between 
him  and  Flora  in  that  interval  I  do  not  know.  Some  there 
oertai4^  must  iiave  be^n,  for  he  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  bear  silence  and  suspense.  I  suspect  he  came  pre- 
parod  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  I  have  described,  and 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.     But  it  wbb  by  no  means  an 

%asy  task.  Mv  father's  feeling  against  General  Vivian  was  as 
inveterate  as  the^eneral's  against  him,  and  Mr.  Vivian  could 
with  difficulty  gain  admittance  to  the  house.     When  there,  he 

vcould  in  no  way  compete  with  his  cousin.  There  were  strong 
prejudices  against  him,  and  although  he  was  the  heir  of  Cleve, 
the  property  was  entirely  at  the  General's  disposal ;  and  he 
could  not  offer  anything  like  the  fortune  at  that  time  possessed 
%  Captain  Vivian.  Yet  I  imagine  that  even  from  the  first 
jmoment  of  their  meeting,  your  father  felt  that  Flora's  choice 
was  made.     She  was,  indeed,  too  much  afraid  of  her  parents 
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openly  to  enress  her  preferenoe ;  but  even  wheu  she  stroye  to 
oonceal  it,  it  showed  itself  in  innumerable  everj-day  trifles. 
A  man  of  less  resolute  purpose  might  have  drawn  back,  but 
Captain  Vivian  persisted  in  his  attentions,  and — "  Bertha 
hesitiUied,  and  her  words  came  with  difficulty. 

Ronald  spoke  impatiently, — "  Gk>  on,  I  can  bear  all/' 
'<  I  don't  wish  to  give  you  pain  unnecessarily,"  she  replied. 
'^  No  pain  is  like  concealment,  Miss  Campbell.'' 
'^  And  perhaps,  in  some  ways,  what  I  have  said  may  be  an 
excuse  for  Captain  Vivian,"  continued  Bertha.  ^^He  had 
great  provooati(m^ — some,  at  least;  but  it  was  hard  to  take 
advantage  of  a  character  so  open  and  trusting  as  that  of  Edward 
Vivian.  Tour  father  gambled,  Ronald ;  he  made  Edward  do 
the  same ;  he  led  him  on  step  by  step,  till  his  debts  became 
very  heavy.  I  don't  like  to  thini:  it  was  done  purposely,  but 
it  appeared  like  it.  Certainly  he  made  use  of  Mr.  Vivian's 
weakness.  They  were  friends  all  this  time  outwardly.  I  think 
Mr.  Vivian  was  sorry  for  the  disap^intment  of  your  father'^ 
affections ;  and  having  no  fear  of  nim  as  a  rival,  he  gave  him 
his  confidence,  and  consulted  him  in  his  difficulties.  Imme- 
diately afteiwards,  by  some  means,  no  one  knew  how,  tidings 
of  Mr.  Vivian's  gambling  debts  reached  the  Oenend.  He 
was  fearfully  angiy.  I  saw  some  of  the  letters  which  passed ; 
Mr.  Vivian  showed  them  to  Flora.  He  was  full  of  repentance ; 
but  habit  and  evil  companionship  were  too  strong  for  him,  and 
after  a  short  interval  he  returned  to  ^  former  practices. 
Eveiything  was  made  known  to  the  OAbral  through  some 
secret  channel,  and  when  still  more  indicant  reproaones  and 
threats  of  dbinheritance  reached  Mr.  Vivian,  they  were  in  the 
same  way  communicated  to  my  father.  Poor  EdwardKound 
himself  without  friends,  without  support ;  it  was  very  much 
his  own  doing ;  he  was  sadly,  sadly  weak,  but  all  turned  against 
him :— -even  the  persons  who  had  first  led  him  into  evil, — ^who 
were  still  encouraging  him  in  it; — ^for  I  know  that  at  this  very' 
time  it  was  Captain  Vivian  who  enticed  him  again  and  again 
to  the  gaming-table,  and  laughed  at  him  when  he  would  have 
drawn  back."  .    • 

A  suppressed  groan  escaped  from  Ronald.  Bertha  went 
on  rapidly : — 

<*  Perhaps  you  can  guess  the  end  of  all  this.  Mr.  Vivian 
did  not  venture  to  propose  openly  for  my  sister,  knowing  th# 
feeling  that  was  excited  against  him,  and  fearing  that  if 
he  said  anything^  my  father  would  forbid  him  me  bonsf 
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Rorm,  too,  wbs  rerj  uoliappy,  from  yarions  causes.  She  had 
to  bear  with  great  absenoe  of  sympathy  in  her  own  family,  and 
eoDBtant  fits  of  temper.  All  her  affectionate  feelings  were 
emshed  and  repelled ;  and  at  length,  in  a  moment  of  despera- 
tion, she  was  persuaded  to  marry  Edward  Vivian,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  her  parents.  It  was  a  fatal  step, 
Ronald,  and  most  bitteily  punished.  I  need  not  repeat  fdl 
that  took  place  in  consequence ;  it  would  not  be  important  to 
jou,  and  it  is  only  miserable  for  me.  My  father,  in  his  anger, 
lefiiaed  to  hold  any  o<Mnmunication  with  them,  and  would  not 
advance  them  a  penny.  They  were  exiled  from  our  house, 
and  left  to  depend  upon  such  resources  as  might  be  obtained 
from  General  Y ivian.  What  his  feelings  would  be,  it  remained 
to  be  shown.  Mr.  yiyian  wrote  himself;  acknowledging  his 
ofienoe,  entreating  to  be  forgiven,  but  he  received  no  answer : 
he  wrote  ^gaiQy  &od  stall  there  .was  delay.  At  length,  after 
the  fatpee  of  several  weeks,  the  stem  decision  came,  in  a  few 
diort,  cutting  sentences  from  the  General,  without  even  a  so^^t- 
ening  word  from  Edward's  sisters,  and  only  one  heart-brolven, 
reproachful  Une  from  his  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Bobinson ; — ^he  was 
dinnherited.'^ 

'^But  my  fiitherr'  exclaimed  Ronald;  ^<he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  r 

"  He  left  Germany  instantly,''  replied  Bertha,  "  when  the 
fact  of  my  sister's  marriage  was  known.  He  travelled  night 
and  day ;  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  intelligence  was  made 
known  to  Gkneral  Vivian.  Goff,  who  had  been  in  Edward's 
service,  but  had  been  dismissed  for  dishonesty,  and  had 
afterwards  been  engaged  by  Oaptain  Vivian,  accompanied 
him,  diH  was  caUed  to  be  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  some  of 
his  statements.  All  this  I  first  knew  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
eoQveraation  with  Mr.  Lestor.  At  the  time  everything  was  a 
mystery,  and  there  was  no  one  to  clear  it  up.  My  own  family 
were  too  proud  and  too  angry  to  make  any  effort  for  reconci- 
BalioD ;  and  Edward  Vivian  had  no  friend  in  whom  he  could 
coQ6de,  except  Mr.  Lester,  who  had  formerly  been  his  tutor, 
bat  who,  unfortunately,  was  at  that  time  travelling  in  the 
East.  No  one  was  surprised  at  the  General's  conduct;  it  was 
only  in  keeping  with  the  severity,  and  what  he  called  strict 
jiwtice,  which  had  markedkhim  through  life.  But  what  did 
ift  a  mesKure  astonish  both  Edward  and  our  own  family,  when 
the  letters  were  sent  to  us,  was  the  style  of  the  accusations 
broDjrbt  forward.     The  General  spoke  of  deadly  ingratitude. 
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dishonor,  disgrace  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  world,  and  a  false  use 
of  that  to  which  Edward  had  no  claim,  except  at  his  father's 
pleasure.  Some  one  particular  offence  seemed  alluded  to,  but 
what  we  could  in  no  way  discover.  Certainly  Edward  had 
acted  very  wrongly,  and  had  shown  himself  most  lamentably 
weak;  but  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  least  approaching 
to  baseness.  Even  as  regarded  his  unhappy  gambling  debts, 
they  were  doubtless  large  for  his  income,  but  not  large  for 
the  General's  fortune ;  and  Edward  could  not  be  said  to  be  a 
practised  gambler;  he  had  been  led  into  the  sin  by  the  insti- 
gation of  others;  but  he  had  no  real  taste  for  it,  and  always 
refused  when  he  could  meet  with  any  one  to  support  him ; — a 
weak  will  was  his  stumbling  block.  But  the  General  admitted 
no  extenuation.  He  seemed  to  me,  then,  to  have  a  false  and 
most  exaggerated  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
wrote  with  a  bitterness  which  was  absolutely  unchristian. 
Mr.  Lester  has  talked  to  me,  Ronald ;  he  has  told  me  some 
things  which  took  place  then ;  I  fear  there  was  great  wrong 
done  by  misrepresentation,  if  not  by  anything  worse." 
"  And  by  my  father  ?*'  murmured  Ronald. 
^  ^  "  Mr.  Leister  says  so.  It  is  certain  that  all  General  Vivian's 
^^-A  information  came  through  him;  and — oh!  Ronald,  forgive 
•  me  for  saying  it — but  I  know  that  a  large  sum  of  money,  very 
much  larger  than  the  amount  of  the  gambling  debts,  was  paid 
at. that  time  to  your  father  by  General  Vivian,  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  for  the  last  time  satisfying  the  claims  of 
his  son's  creditors.  When  Mr.  Lester  told  me  what  the 
amount  was,  expressing  himself  shocked  at  Edward's  reckless- 
^ness,  I  knew  at  once  that  there  must  have  been  some  wronff 
dealing  in  the  matter.  The  debts  were  not  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sum,  and  the  money  never  reached  Edward,  or  at  least 
only  a  very  small  portion  did.  So,  again,  Mr.  Lester  believed 
that  Edward  had  behaved  undutifblly; — that  he  refused  to 
offer  an  apology,  or  make  the  least  submission  to  his  father ; — 
all  utterly  false.  He  wrote  again  and  again,  and  received  no 
answer,  except  that  which  I  have  mentioned;  till  latterly, 
since  .Mr.  Lester  came  to  Encombe,  Miss  Vivian  has  been 
allo^ffred  to  write  to  him.  Ronald,  your  father  was  Edward 
Vivian's  deadly  enemy.  Can  you  forgive  me  for  suspecting 
him?"^ 

The  poor  boy  writhed  as  if  under  a  serpent's  sting.  ^Ber- 
tha laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  but  ha  pushed 
it  aside  roughly,  and,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  muttered  "  go  on,'' 
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**  It  18  saob  ptin,  Ronald,  to  give  you  pun/'  said  Berdia. 

He  did  not  answer;  his  forehead  was  pressed  against  ^e 
wall  with  a  force  which  most  h  ive  been  almost  torture. 

Bertha  seemed  doubtful  whether  she  might  venture  to  pro- 
ceed, but^  after  a  moment's  consideration,  slightly  changing 
the  subject,  she  continued : — "  You  may  wonder  why,  if  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  of  the  truth,  so  many  years  should 
bsye  passed,  and  no  explanation  be  offered ;  but  at  the  time 
neiUier  Mr.  Vman  nor  Flora  had  any  one  to  help  or  advise 
thfion^  They  were  left  to  poverty,  and  what  would  have  been 
utter  ruin^  but  for  the  interposition  of  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance, who  became  by  accident  acquainted  with  their  case,  and 
inteieBted  himself  to  obtain  for  Edward  a  situation  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  sailed  without  a  parting  word  of  kindness 
from  us;  indeed  we  did  not  know  of  their  intentions  till  they 
were  gone.  My  sister  and  I  never  met  again ;  she  Ues  in  a 
foreign  grave ;" — Bertha's  voice  faltered,  and  Ronald  stealthily 
and  shyly  laid  his  rough  hand  upon  hers,  but  without  speaking. 

<<  We  had  some  comfort  before  that  sorrow  came,''  continued 
Bertha.  <'  Tears  had  softened  the  feelings  of  my  father  and 
mother,  and  when  a  change  of  climate  became  necessarv  for 
the  children,  they  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  them. 
Clement  and  Ella  came  to  us  first;  then  the  little  ones.  There 
were  two  others,  who  died.  But  much  of  that  you  know,  for 
your  father  and  mother  settled  in  our  village  about  that  time. 
Your  father  I  hoped  had  recovered  his  di^ppointment.  We 
met  as  friends ;  for  I  did  not  then  understand  all  the  evil  he 
had  occasioned;  and  his  habits  of  life  were  not  such  as  to 
cause  an  entire  separation  between  the  families.  Your  mother, 
too,  had  been  my  friend  in  infancy,  and  clung  to  me  more  and 
more  closely  as  care  and  sorrow  gathered  around  her.  They 
were  trying  days,  Ronald,  but  they  brought  their  blessing 
with  them, — at  least  to  me.  It  was  my  joy  to  comfort  her, 
and  I  learnt,  for  her  sake,  to  bear  with  much  which  I  could 
not  have  borne  firom  any  man  except  your  father.  My 
father  died  about  that  time,  and  my  mother  left  me  much  to 
myself,  so  that  I  was  able  to  be  with  Marian  a  great  deal ; 
and  though  your  father  openly  showed  his  dislike  to  me,  he 
never  actually  forbade  our  intimacy.  This  went  on  for  about 
eight  years,  till  your  mother  died,  and  your  father  left  the 
viilage.  Family  circumstances  have  not  changed  much  with 
us  since.  My  sister's  death  was  a  great  trial^  but  we  could 
scaroely  grieve  for  her;  her  lot  was  a  very  hwrd  one.     They 
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were  misenblj  poor,  and  I  am  afoud— marriaee  b^iiming 
wrongly  oan  never  end  well — ^I  fear  she  was  not  nappy.  Ed- 
ward Vivian  has  always  been  restless;  longine  to  retnm  to 
England ;  yet  feeling  that  the  little  prospect  he  has  of  pro- 
viding for  his  children  would  be  gone  if  he  were  to  do  so. 
And  they  have  grown  up  without  knowing  him ;  I  don't  think 
.  even  Ella  and  (dement  \:an  reoollect  him ;  and  so  there  b  the 
want  of  a  father's  authority.  It  is  all  very  sad.  But  it  might 
be  altered: — ^I  think  so,  at  least  Ronald/' — and  Ber^ 
spoke  hurriedly  yet  earnestly, — "you  might  do  much.'' 

He  stood  up  proudly;  the  marks  of  a  stem  self-control 
were  visible,  in  the  slight  frown  upon  his  forehead,  and  the 
oonopression  of  his  lips,  which  scarcely  ^Murted  as  he  said  eoldl;^^ 
"  "Wnat  duty  does  Miss  Oampbell  require  of  a  son  against  las 
father?" 

"  Not  against  your  father  I  Gk>d  forbid  I"  exclaimed  Beriha. 
"  But  oh  I  Ronald  I  if  injustice  has  been  done " 

"It  shall  be  undone,"  he  replied,  firmly,  "at  any 
sacrifice." 

Bertha  continued : — "  My  words  must  seem  harsh,  Ronald ; 
yet  I  would  serve  your  father  rather  than  injure  him.  The 
time  indeed  is  so  long  past  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  what  we  suspect;  but  if  the  attempt  were  nuuie,  it  must 
DC  followed  up,  and  that  publicly — ^in  a  court  of  justice.  It 
might  be  maoness  in  us,  out  it  would  be  eternal  disgrace  for 
him.  Mr.  Lester  and  I  have  talked  over  the  matter  repeatedly. 
For  the  Oeneral's  sake,  we  dread  to  brine  forward  a  case 
which  we  could  not  prove.  It  would  recall  past  griefe,  and 
probably  cause  some  &tal  catastrophe.  Tet  we  cannot  let  the 
matter  rest;  for  not  to  speak  is  Edward  Vivian's  ruin.  One 
idea  we  have  had  has  been  that  he  should  himself  return  to 
England  to  sift  the  matter;  but  there  are  many  objections  to 
this.  His  presence  might  irritate  the  general,  and  I  should 
dread  a  meeting  between  him  and  Captain  Vivian;  whilst 
even  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  the  General,  in  order  to 
obtain  information,  seems  next  to  impossible,  though  we  have 
.  thought  of  it  The  past  is  a  sealed  book :  not  even  to  his 
own  daughters  would  he  relate  the  particulars  of  all  that 
transpired  in  that  one  unhappy  interview  with  your  father; 
although  something  there  was  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
him  that  it  did  the  work  of  years  upon  his  frame.  Ronald, 
your  father's  own  words  can  alone  throw  light  upon  the 
mystery." 
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Bertha  paused,  but  B<mald  stood  silent  as  thongb  some 
secret  power  had  paralysed  hioL 

<'  I  do  not  see  the  way  to  obtain  them/'  she  added ;  ''  yet 
the  time  may  come,  conscience  may  one  day  waken;  and, 
Ronald,  if  you  should  be  near  him  in  that  hour,  I  con- 
jure JOB,  by  all  that  you  hold  most  sacred,  remember  your 
promise/' 

He  sank  upon  the  bench,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Bertha  drew  near  and  spoke  anxiously: — ''It  is  noi 
against  your  father  that  I  would  for  worlds  wi^  you  to  act ; 
bat  yoa  may  lead  him,  urge  him,  to  acknowledge  if  he  has  in 
any  way  done  Edwaid  Yivian  wrong  by^  false  words.  His 
own  eoniession  would  never  be  turned  against  him,  except  so 
ftf  as  it  might  restore  Edward  to  General  Yiyian's  favor. 
And  yoa  may  stand  in  the  way  between  your  father  and 
Clement.  He  hates  Clement  He  is  the  child  of  the  woman 
who  rejected  him.  Save  the  poor  boy  from  his  temptations, 
and  Qod  may  in  mercy  bless  your  work,  and  withdraw  the 
corae  which  must  now  rest  upon  the  man  who  labored  for 
another's  ruin." 

A  conTulsiye  shudder  passed  over  Eonald's  frame,  and 
then  he  became  motionless. 

''Bonald,"  said  Bertha,  as  she  bent  over  him,  ''it  is  all 
but  yoor  meter's  voice  which  bids  you  take  courage  and  be 
com&rted." 

The  words  were  powerless.  She  heard  him  murmur  to 
himself, — "Theeurse;  the  curse."  And  again  he  groaned 
in  amgoish. 

"To  be  redeemed  by  you,  as  it  would  have  been  by  her," 
continued  Bertha. 

''She  was  an  an^l,"  he  exclaimed,  startmg  up,  with 
a  vdiemence  which  might  have  caused  a  less  firm  heart  than 
Bertha's  to  trouble  at  the  storm  of  feeling  she  was  awaken- 
ing; "andF 

"  You  may  be  one,  Ronald, — even  more" 

His  bitter  laugh  rang  sharply,  hopelessly,  on  the  ear. 

"Go,"  he  exclaim^;  "talk  to  others,  preach,  labor; 
there  are  hundreds  to  listen ;  your  words  are  wasted  on  me, — 
the  outcast  r 

"An  outcast?  so  young,  so  misled!  oh,  Ronald!  never, 
never !" 

"  Tou  know  not  to  whom  you  speak,"  he  continued,  his 
voice  assuming  a  tone  of  fierce  sarcasm,  more  terrible  than  the 
6* 
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oatbuTst  of  passion.  '^  Have  you  lived  the  life  which  I  have 
lived  ?  seen  what  I  have  seen  ?  known  what  I  have  known  ? 
Oo !  Let  me  be  what  I  am  doomed  to  he,*' 

''  Ronald,  I  do  not  know,  Ood  forbid  that  I  ever  should 
know,  the  secrets  of  such  scenes  as  yon  have  been  accustomed 
to ;  but  this  I  know,  that  were  they  the  blackest  and  deadliest 
which  the  human  heart  could  conceive,  there  must  be  hope 
and  the  certain  prospect  of  escape,  whilst  the  feeling  of  hor- 
ror at  them  remains/ 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"It  is  from  God,"  continued  Bertha  soothingly,  "from 
His  Spirit;  it  is  the  call  to  repentance, — the  answer  to  yoar 
mother's  prayers." 

"  And  to  my  father's  deeds^  in  which  I  have  joined,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  like  the  underswell  of  the  sea.  Then,  uncover- 
ing his  face,  he  gazed  upon  her,  calmly  and  steadily,  and 
added : — "  Miss  Campbell,  you  need  not  fear.  Whatever  msLj 
be  my  own  course,  justice  shall  one  day  be  done."  He  stood, 
intending  to  leave  her.     Bertha  detained  him. 

"  Ronald,  vou  must  not  and  shall  not  go.  I  have  a  claim 
that  you  should  listen  to  me,  for  I  was  your  mother's  friend, 
her  only  one.  It  was  to  me  she  made  her  last  request, — that| 
as  God  should  grant  me  the  power,  I  would  watch  over  her 
boy.     In  her  name  I  reauire  you  now  to  hearken  to  me." 

He  sat  down,  not  sullenly,  but  as  if  in  a  stupor. 

"I  know  your  purpose,"  continued  Bertha,  her  tone 
becoming  severe  in  its  deep  earnestness ;  "  you  will  from  thia 
night  bend  all  the  energies  of  your  mind  to 'discover  and 
counteract  the  evil  which  your  father  has  caused;  most 
earnestly,  most  entirely,  I  thank  and  trust  you.  But  there 
are  two  ways  open  before  you : — ^in  the  one  you  may  accomplish 
your  work  and  be  yourself  saved;  and  in  the  other  you  may 
perform  it  and  be  lost.  And  Ronald,  intensely  though  I  long 
for  the  reconciliation  and  restoration  of  Edward  Vivian  and 
his  family, — though  it  is  the  one  object  for  which  it  seems 
now  that  I  have  to  live, — I  would  rather  see  them  struggle  on 
in  poverty  and  sorrow  for  years,  and  suffer  myself  with  them, 
thain  I  would  know  that  any  word  of  mine,  or  any  efforts  for 
them,  had  led  you  even  one  step  on  the  way  which  must  tend 
to  destruction.  Ronald,  you  may  labor  in  proud  despair,  or 
in  humble  hope.     If  you  are  proud,  you  are  lost." 

"  Proud !"  he  repeated,  bitterly  and  doubtfully. 
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<^  YeBf  little  though  yon  may  tliink  it,  pride  is  yoor'snare. 
Tou  will  work  for  otbers ;  you  will  not  work  for  yourself/' 

"  I  may  save  otheis,  I  cannot  save  myself/'  he  replied,  in 
a  softened  tone. 

"  Tou  cannot  save  others  except  by  saving  yourself.  You 
wish  to  aid  Clement :  you  can  have  no  right  influence,  you 
can  give  nothing  but  an  inconsistent  example,  unless  your 
actions  are  grounded  upon  right  motives ;  the  most  deceitful 
of  all  motives  is  pride,  and  its  end  is  despair.'^ 

''Then  I  have  reached  the  end,"  he  said,  sternly. 

^  No,  Ronald,  impiossible.  Let  the  past  be  wliat  it  mav, 
even  in  old  age  it  is  retrievable, — ^how  much  more  so  m' 
youth!" 

'<  I  have  known  no  youth,"  he  replied ;  ^'  the  sins  of  my 
childhood  have  been  the  sins  of  a  man,  and  my  punishment 
must  be  the  punishment  of  a  man." 

"  And  your  strength  will  be  the  strength  of  a  man,"  an- 
swered Bertha;  "  the  firm  resolution,  the  tmshaken  will " 

"  Which  is  pride,"  he  said,  quickly. 

'<  Pride^  when  we  rest  upon  it  as  our  own ;  faith^  when  we 
seek  it  from  God.     Ronald,  do  you  ever  pray  ?" 

He  answered  abruptly,  and  yet  not  aneruy, — "  In  storms^ 
on  the  ocean,  in  the  face  of  death,  yes,  I  have  prayed  then." 

''  But  in  auietness  and  solitude?  In  your  own  chamber f 
calmly,  thon^htfolly,  regularly  f " 

He  smiled  as  in  scorn  at  the  question. 

*'  Your  mother  prayed,  Ronald ;  will  not  you  ?" 

"  She  prayed  because  she  was  fit  to  pray." 

'*And  you  will  pray  because  you  would  become  fit,— 
because  there  are  dangers  surrounding  you,  only  to  be  con- 
ouered  by  self-restraint,  watchfulness,  earnestness,  purity, 
nuth ;  and  you  are  reckless,  proud,  full  of  sinful  memories, 
bowed  down  by  a  burden  of  past  offences.  You  will  pray 
because  you  long  for  pardon,  for  the  knowledge  that  the  love 
of  a  Heavenly  Father  will  be  with  you,  to  guard  you  from 
the  influence  of  an  earthly  one.  You  will  pray,  because  with- 
out prayer  life  must  be  misery,  and  death  despair.  Oh, 
Ronald  !  will  you  not  do  as  your  mother  did  ?" 

He  made  no  reply ;  he  even  moved  away,  and  Bertha  was 
left  for  a  few  moments  alone.  She  knelt  m  the  old  church 
porch,  and  a  prayer  rose  up  to  Heaven  in  the  stillness  of  that 
fOQuner  evening — a  prayer  for  one  amongst  the  lost  sheep, 
the  erring  and  the  straying,  who  had  left  undone  those  things 
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wbicli  ^ey  oaght  to  have  done,  and  bad  done  those  things 
which  they  on^t  not  to  have  done,  and  in  whom  there  was 
no  health ;  and  even  as  it  was  uttered,  Ronald  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, too  self-distrastfal  to  own  his  feelings,  too  shy  to  express 
them  in  action,  yet  praying  also  with  nnooyered  head  and 
dosed  eyes,  humbly  and  earnestly,  for  grace  that  mi^t  enable 
him  hereafter  to  hye  a  godly,  righteons,  and  sober  life,  to  the 
^017  of  Clod's  holy  Name.       ^  ^ 

They  stood  toeeiher  again  in  the  entrance  of  the  porcb. 
Twilight  was  eamering  around,  though  the  light  yet  glowed 
brilliantly  in  the  &r  west. 

Ronald  broke  the  silence: — ^'Miss  Campbell,  you  must 
pray  for  me,  and  your  prayers  will  be  heard." 

<<  All  earnest  prayers  are  heard,  Ronald ;  especially  those 
€i  the  sorrowful  and  penitent.     But  you  will  act  too  V 

<<  I  don't  know  how;  it  is  all  chaos.'' 

^<  But  the  first  steps  are  plain :  no  sinful  words,  restraint 
oyer  your  temper,  a  refusal  to  join  in  intemperance—" 

"Yes,  plain ;" — ^he  seemed  pondering  the  word  doubtfully. 

"  And  practicable.  What  ought  to  he  can  be, — only  pngr." 
She  siniled,  and  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  raised  it  respeei- 
fnlly  to  his  lips. 

He  did  not  see  the  tear  which  glistened  in  her  eye,  as  she 
left  him  under  the  old  church  porch,  the  faint  gleams  of  the 
setting  sun  gilding  his  tall  figure. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


<<  A  NOTE  for  you,  Ella;"  and  Rachel  Lester  ran  into  the 
Jx  school-room  at  the  Lodge,  holding  a  little  twisted  paper 
between  her  fingers.  <<  But  I  beg  pardon ;  I  forgot,  I  mustn't 
interrupt.     How  busy  you  all  are  this  morning !" 

<'  Ella  has  been  strict  all  the  week,"  said  Fanny,  looking 
up  from  her  writing;  *'and  it's  dreadfid  work,  Rachel." 

"  Oh,  no,  Fanny,"  exclaimed  Rachel ;  and  she  went  round 
and  stood  behind  the  child's  chair,  and  offered  to  mend  her 
pen.  <'  I  know  you  don't  like  lessons  half  as  well  when  they 
are  not  regular;  I  am  sure  I  don't." 
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'^  Bvt  it  won't  last,''  add  Loniaa,  with  a  knowing  nod,  which 
alnoot  npeet  the  graTiij  of  RaoheFs  face. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  are  to  sav  that,  Looiaay"  said  Ella ; 
*^joa  know  we  are  always  regular  when  there  are  no  intemip- 
tioBS.'' 

'<  Somehow  intermptions  come  every  day/'  persisted  Louisa. 

« I  haye  hroo^t  them  to-day,  I  am  aihdd,"  said  Rachel 
^  This  note  is  from  your  Aunt  Mildred,  I  think,  Ella." 

£lla  read  her  note  with  an  air  of  importance,  and  stood 
gasing  upon  it  afterwards,  as  if  there  was  ^khuc  weighty  matt^ 
to  he  determined. 

Lottiaa  held  up  her  exercise  hook,  and  said, — '^  Just  look 
tt  oTcr,  please,  Rachel.  Ella  won't  now,  she's  husy  j"  and 
Baohel  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  tahle. 

**  I  will  attend  to  the  exercise,  thank  you,  Rachel,"  said 
EDa,  looking  round  quickly.  She  was  yeiy  jealous  of  her  own 
autliority,  prohably  because  she  felt  that  it  rested  on  an  inse- 
cure foundation. 

Bachel  sat  down,  and  began  to  read ;  and  Louisa  and  Fanny 
g*'""****^  at  each  other,  and  made  a  sign  intended  to  show  that 
a  slorm  was  impending. 

<<  I  must  go  to  grandmamma,"  said  EUa,  in  a  tone  of  digni- 
fied self-consciousness.  She  moved  to  the  door  with  her  usual 
knguid  pace. 

<*  When  am  I  to  see  you  again,  Ella?"  asked  Rachel. 

**  And  what  are  we  to  do  about  our  lessons  ?  we  have  just 
inished  our  exercises,"  inquired  Fanny,  fretfully. 

^'  My  dear,  I  can't  attend  to  you ;"  and  Ella  walked  out  of 
the  room,  wiUiout  answering  Rachel's  question. 

Rachel  could  not  help  feeling  annoyed.  She  had  some 
special  meesaees  to  give  from  her  papa,  and  she  was  not  to  so 
\mk  without  having  them  answered ;  and  this  deky  would  be 
veiy  inconvenient,  for  she  had  several  thin^  to  prepare  for 
Bertha,  who  gave  her  Oerman  lessons  three  times  a  week. 

The  children  were  provoked,  too.  They  liked  regularity, 
even  when  they  complained  of  it;  and  although  they  seised 
upon  the  excuse  to  go  on  with  some  new  story  books,  they  were 
by  no  means  comfortable. 

Ella  went  to  her  grandmamma's  room.  Bertha  was  there, 
and  she  drew  back. 

<<Come  in,  Ella;  what  do  vou  want?"  How  chilling  the 
tone  of  voice  was !  How  utterly  unlike  the  sympathizing  ten- 
derness which  had  touched  Ronald's  better  feelings  1 
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^<  I  want  to  speak  to  grandmamma/'  said  Ella. 

'/  Do  yoU;  my  darHng  ?  Oh,  then,  Bertha,  these  things 
can  wait;''  and  Mrs.  Campbell  pointed  to  a  pile  of  accoont 
books. 

<'  Betsey  is  going  to  Clevei  and  she  ought  to  pay  the  books/' 
replied  Bertha. 

<'  Not  to-day ;  she  must  wait.  There  will  be  another  oppor- 
tunity, I  dare  say,  to-morrow." 

<<  Couldn't  you  leave  what  you  have  to  say,  EUa,  till  the 
children's  lessons  are  finished  ?"  asked  Bertha. 

<^  It  won't  take  two  minutes,"  said  Ella.  ''  Grandmamma, 
I  haye  had  a  note  from  Aunt  Mildred." 

"  We  know  all  about  that,  Ella,"  observed  Bertha;  "grand- 
mamma heard  from  your  aunt  yesterday  herself." 

"  Then,  grandmamma,  when  am  I  to  go  ?" 

"  There  is  no  hurry  about  settling  the  time  now^  EUa.  The 
accounts  must  be  finished  first." 

<<  But  I  must  know,  because  of  getting  my  things  ready; 
and  Aunt  Mildred  begs  me  to  write  and  tell  her." 

"  We  will  talk  about  it,  EUa,  my  dear;  we  will  see  about 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  nervously. 

''  But  by-and-by  will  do  just  as  well,"  remarked  Bertha. 
"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence  whether  you  go  one  day  or 
another,  Ella." 

<'  K  I  don't  go  this  week  the  fine  weather  may  be  gone ; 
aqd  Aunt  Mildred  wouldn't  like  me  to  be  there  when  it  is  wet," 
said  EUa. 

''But  an  hour  can't  make  any  difference/'  continued 
Bertha ;  "  and  Betsey  must  go  to  Cleve  this  morning." 

"  Mr.  Lester's  cook  wiU  be  going  to-morrow,  Louisa  says," 
replied  Ella;  "she  would  pay  the  books." 

Bertha's  temper  was  irritated  to  the  utmost  extent  of  for- 
bearance. She  gathered  the  account  books  together,  without 
trusting  herself  with  another  word. 

"  You  can  tell  Betsey  to  wait,  and  come  back  to  me  your- 
self, presently,  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  CampbeU,  making  a  com- 
promise with  her  conscience,  as  Bertha  was  going  away. 

The  door  closed,  not  quite  gently,  and  Ella  sat  down  by 
her  grandmamma,  and  muttered,  "  Aunt  Bertha  is  so  dreadfuUy 
soon  put  out." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  wise  in  Bertha  to  do  as  she  did, — 
go  to  the  school-room — it  might  have  been  better  for  Ella's 
misdeeds  to  bear  their  own  fruit, — but  regularity  was  her 
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numu,  and  she  felt  that  the  children  were  becoming  irregular. 
Rachel  ran  up  to  her  as  she  entered  the  room :  '<  Dear  Miss 
Campbell !  I  wanted  to  see  yon  so  mnch ;  I  have  a  message 
from  papa.'* 

B^tha  had  felt  lonely  and  dispirited  jnst  before,  bnt  that 
bright  face,  and  the  musical  voice,  and  loving  accent,  had  an 
inflnenoe  which  she  could  not  withstand.  Yet  she  was  cold 
still ;  she  wonld  have  appeared  so  at  least  to  those  who  did  not 
comprehend  her.  <'  Wait  one  moment,  dear  Rachel.  Children, 
what  are  you  about  V 

**  Reading  till  £Ua  comes  back,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Put  away  your  books,  and  teU  me  what  you  have  to  do." 

''  I  have  an  hour's  music  to  practise,"  said  Fanny,  mourn- 
fully. 

**  Well,  then,  set  about  it  at  once.     And  Louisa  ?" 

'<  Oh  !  a  great  many  things,"  said  Louisa,  carelessly. 
'*  French  dictation,  and  geography,  and  lessons  for  to-morrow, 
and  reading  histoty,  and  sums.  I  shan't  have  done  till  I 
don't  know  what  o'clock." 

"Then  begin  something  directly.  Where  is  your  slate? 
Show  me  what  sum  you  are  doing." 

*'  Elk  was  explaming  to  me  about  decimal  fractions,  last 
time,"  said  Louisa. 

"Decimal  fractions!  nonsense!  where  did  you  leave  off 
with  me  ?  The  rule  of  three; — ^there,  take  that  sum,  No.  19, 
and  work  it  while  I  am  here.  Not  a  word  to  be  spoken,  re- 
member. Now,  Rachel;"  and  Bertha  opened  the  window, 
and  stepped  out  upon  the  little  lawn,  followed  by  Rachel. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute,  at  least  not  many,  dear  Miss 
Campbell,"  b^an  Rachel. 

"Never  mind,  I  have  time  to  spare;  Ella  won't  be  back 
again  for  the  next  half-hour;"  and  Bertha  sidied. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  and  I  wish — "  Rachel  hesitated 
— ''  I  wish  Elb  didn't  trouble  you." 

"  We  won't  talk  about  her,"  said  Bertha,  shortly. 

Rachel  was  thrown  back,  and  ventured  upon  no  more  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy.  "Papa  says,  dear  Miss  Campbell, 
that  he  wants  you  to  come  up  and  see  him  this  evening ;  he 
wanted  to  know  if  perhaps  you  would  come  and  drink  tea 
with  me ;  bnt  he  mayn't  be  at  home  till  late  himself.  He  has 
several  poor  people  to  see,  and  he  may  be  kept." 

*^  Yes,  I  will  come,  certainly."  Quite  different  Bertha's 
aceent  was  then ;  there  was  even  a  tone  of  excitement  in  it 
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Baohers  c[mck  ear  oanght  the  change. 

'<  Dear  Miss  Campbell,  may  I  say  one  thing  more  to  jou  7 
Perhaps  it  is  not  exactly  the  right  time,  but  if  jou  could  spars 
me  a  few  moments/' 

<<  As  many  as  you  like/' 

"  And  you  won't  be  offended  V 

<<  I  don't  think  I  could  be  offended  at  anything  you  would 
say,  Rachel." 

<<  Because  you  are  so  kind,  and  make  allowances  for  me ; 
but  I  am  half  afraid  of  this."  Her  color  went  and  came 
yenr  quickly,  and  she  stopped  for  some  seconds,  and  at  last 
said, — '^  Oh,  Miss  OampbeU,  I  do  so  wish  eyery  one  was  com- 
fortable." 

<<  A  uniyersal  wbh,  at  least,  Rachel." 

<^  Oh,  no  I"  exclaimed  Rachel ;  '<  it  can't  be ;  at  least — ^I 
don't  mean  to  be  rude — ^but  if  eyery  one  wished  it,  eyery  one 
would  be." 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Bertha;  "  (Jod  sends  afflictions." 

<'  But  those  would  not  make  one  uncomfortable,  would  they  f 
but  unhappy.  And,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  is  much  woise  to 
be  uncomfortable  than  unhappy." 

Bertha  could  not  help  laughing.  '^  Well,  perhaps  it  may 
be,— though  it  is  not  the  general  yiew  of  the  case.  But  you 
haye  nothing  to  make  you  uncomfortable,  Rachel  ?" 

**  Not  at  nome,  and  I  neyer  used  to  haye  anywhere." 

"  Till  we  came  here,"  said  Bertha. 

Rachel  hesitated  a  little.  ''  I  suppose,  where  there  are  so 
many  people,  things  must  be  more  uncomfortable ;  but  I  am 
yery  sorry  about  it,  and  I  should  like  so — it  came  into  my 
head  that  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  something  to  do  to  help 
make  them  less  so.  You  know  I  am  going  to  he  confirmed  in 
October." 

'<  Are  you  ?  I  didn't  know  it ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
your  being  confirmed  ?" 

<<  Nothing  exactly ;  only  thinking  about  that  put  the  othei 
into  my  head.  Papa  says  it  is  a  great  starting  point  in  life, 
and  that  I  am  to  think  oyer  all  my  duties,  and  see  how  I  can 
perform  them  better  than  I  haye  done.  And  he  told  me  to 
think  about  what  I  did  and  said  with  my  companions,  and  to 
consider  whether  I  could  make  things  better  in  any  way.  That 
was  what  reminded  me  of  being  uncomfortable, — ^for  I  don't 
think  Ella  is  colnfortable,  and  I  don't  thhik  I  am  when  I  am 
with  her." 
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^'SDa  ifl  a  yefj  difficult  person  to  live  wUh/'  mid  Bertha. 

" Slie  is  never  two  dajs  alike/'  continued  Rachel.  ''That 
pnzxles  me ;  becanae  when  I  think  I  know  how  to  get  on  with 
ner,  she  tnms  loond  and  is  quite  different." 

''She  is  a  genius/'  said  Bertha,  rather  bitterly,  "and  bo 
she  has  been  spoilt." 

Rachel  was  thoughtfuL  "  I  used  to  think/'  she  said,  "  that 
it  would  be  yery  delightful  to  be  exceedingly  clever,  but  I 
don't  think  I  do  now.' 

"  ClevemesB  is  all  veiy  well/'  said  Bertha ;  "  but  it  is  good 
for  nothine  if  people  can't  govern  themselves." 

"  But  dever  people  always  do  so  much  in  die  world,"  said 
BacheL 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Rachel.  The  hard  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  steaightforwwrd  goodness,  not  by  talent.  Ella 
will  never  do  anything." 

"  You  always  say  that^"  said  Rachel ;  "  and  it  makes  me 
unhappy." 

"  I  say  it,  because  I  think  it,"  replied  Bertha.  "  Louisa  is 
twice  as  useful  as  Ella  now." 

"  And  you  don't  know  any  way  in  which  I  could  help  Ella 
to  be  more  useful  ?"  asked  Rachel,  the  colour  rushing  to  her 
tonples,  as  she  added, — "  It  sounds  conceited,  but  papa  told 
me  I  was  to  try." 

"  Tou  will  be  cleverer  than  I  am,  if  you  can  find  out,"  re> 
pHed  Bertha. 

"  Aunt  Mildred  says,"  cimtinued  Rachel,  "  that  if  we  want 
to  lead  people  any  particular  way,  we  must  begin  by  goii^  two 
steps  with  them,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  them 
to  00  one  step  with  us." 

iWtha  shook  her  bead;  it  sounded  like  a  dangerous  max- 
im;  at  any  rate  she  was  not  accustomed  to  it. 

"  I  don't  mean  two  wrong  steps,  of  course,"  pursued  Ra- 
ehel,  reading  the  doubtful  expression  of  Bertha's  countenance ; 
"  and  Aunt  Mildred,  when  she  said  it,  told  me  I  was  not  to 
trouble  my  head  about  it  now,  because  I  have  enough  to  do  to 
lead  myself;  but  that  it  might  be  useful  to  remember  when  I 
grew  up.  I  could  not  help  thinking  about  it,  though,  a  little, 
when  papa  talked  to  me  about  being  usefol,  and  setting  a 
good  example  ;  and  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
ask  you  if  you  could  tell  me  anything  in  which  I  went  against 
Ella.  I  am  very  nearly  sure  I  do  sometimes,  without  mean* 
ingit" 
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'^She  goes  agaiiuit  herself/'  replied  Bertha.  ^^Hiere  is 
nothing  to  be  done  with  persons  who  do  that/' 

'*  And  you  don't  think  it  is  my  fault  ?" 

"  No,  dear  Rachel,  what  could  make  you  think  it  was  ?" 

''  Because,  do  you  know,  Miss  Campbell,  I  can't  help  look- 
ing up  to  Ella ;  and  so,  when  things  go  wrong,  I  can't  help 
fancying  the  fault  must  be  mine." 

"  As  to  cleverness/'  said  Bertha,  "  every  one  must  look  up 
to  her." 

''And  she  has  such  grand  notions,"  continued  Rachel. 
''  I  think  sometimes  she  would  have  been  such  a  great  person 
if  she  had  been  a  man ;  and  that  perhaps  the  misfortune  is 
her  being  a  woman.  Would  she  have  been  better  as  a  man, 
do  you  think  V 

''  Really,  dear  Rachel,  I  never  troubled  myself  to  think. 
I  believe  we  are  all  beet  as  God  has  made  us." 

''  But  such  a  great  mind  seems  shut  up  in  a  woman's  body," 
said  Rachel,  laughing. 

''  It  is  not  a  great  mind,  Rachel.  Great  minds  do  great 
things." 

''  Ella  begins  a  great  many,"  said  Rachel. 

''  But  she  does  not  finish  them.  A  thing  is  not  done  till 
it  is  finished."  A  smile  crossed  Bertha's  face  as  she  said  this, 
and  she  added : — ''  That  is  a  truism,  at  least  it  sounds  like 
one ;  but  I  am  sure  half  the  world  forget  it.  And  then  peo- 
ple go  shares  with  others  in  their  duties,  and  so  deceive  them- 
selves.    Ella  goes  shares  with  you,  Rachel." 

"How?  I  don't  understand?" 

''  She  has  grand  notions  of  what  b  right,  and,  when  the 
fit  is  upon  her,  she  forms  beautiful  plans  of  duty,  and  begins 
them;  but  she  grows  tired  of  them,  and  leaves  you  or  the 
children  to  finish  them.  Then  she  has  a  vague  idea  that  be- 
cause they  are  done  bv  some  one,  it  is  the  same  as  if  they 
were  done  hj  her.  All  this  is  terrible  self-deception.  It  will 
be  her  ruin  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on." 

''  And  I  can't  do  anything,  then  ?"  said  Rachel,  sadly. 

''  I  suppose  we  all  do  something  when  we  attend  to  our 
own  duties,"  replied  Bertha.  <'  Ella  would  be  much  worse  if 
it  were  not  for  you." 

"But,  about  going  two  steps  with  her?"  said  Rachel, 
thoughtfully.  "  Can't  jou  tell  me  what  Aunt  Mildred  means 
by  that?" 

"I  don't  understand  how  we  are  to  go  two  steps  with  any 
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one  wlio  is  going  the  wrong  wkj,"  said  Beitba,  rather  shortlj. 
« I  think,  Rachel,  yon  had  better  leave  Ella  to  herself/^ 

Bachcd's  was  a  very  warm  heart,  and  there  was  an  innate 
tmthfdlnesB  in  her  character,  which  was  her  bond  of  S3rm- 
pathj  with  Bertha.  It  kept  her  now  from  being  utterly 
repelled ;  but  it  was  veiy  tiying  to  give  confidence,  and  seek 
it,  and  fibd  nothing  in  return.  She  walked  on,  silent  and  dis- 
appointed. Bertha's  heart  smote  her ;  and  something  whis- 
pered to  her  that  she  did  not  care  to  tfdk  about  £lla,  or  try  to 
improve  her,  and  that  she  ought  to  do  so. 

**  Don't  go,  Bachel  dear,''  she  said,  as  Baohel  turned  into 
the  path  to  fiie  reotoiy.     '^  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  ?" 

**  Notlun^,  thank  you.  But  you  will  come  and  drink  tea 
this  eyening  ? " 

'<  Yee,  and  shall  Ella  oome  too?"  It  was  a  great  effort 
ibr  Bertha  to  propose  this.  She  did  not  wish  it  at  all,  but  it 
was  an  amends  to  her  oonscience.  A  few  moments  before 
Kachel  would  have  said  ih&t  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  have  a 
quiet  hour  alone  with  Miss  Campbell,  but  she  did  not  feel 
that  now.  She  only  thought  herself  very  stupid  in  having 
mentioned  Ella's  name. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  she  replied  j  "  you  know  we  drink 
tea  at  half-past  six,  so  you  will  be  back  in  time  to  read  to  Mrs. 
CampbelL  Pa^  has  altered  the  hour,  because  of  having  to 
go  across  the  hdls,  nearly  every  day,  to  see  poor  little  Barney 
Wood.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Campbell," — and  Rachel  became 
animated  in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing««greeable, — "  Ronald  Vivian  has  been  so  kind  to  Bar- 
ney ;  he  has  cut  him  out  a  little  ship,  and  he  goes  to  read  to 
him  sometimes.     Isn't  it  good  of  him  ?" 

Bertha  kissed  Rachel; — that  was  her  answer;  and  Rachel 
ran  away,  feeling  that  she  had  in  some  unknown  way  made 
her  peace. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ELLA  deceived  herself;  but  so  also  did  Bertha  Campbell. 
Was  that  possible  ? — so  strict  as  Bertha  was  in  her  self- 
examination^  so  very  rigid  both  in  the  theory  and  the  practiov 
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of  dufy,  and  above  all  so  yery  trae  both  by  nature  and  long 
habit. 

"  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things." 

This  is,  of  coarse,  peculiarly  true  of  the  affections,  espe- 
cially when  the  feeling  nursed  is  the  one  gentle  point  in  a 
character  otherwise  unyielding.  But  the  expression  must 
include  abo  the  whole  bent  and  disposition  of  the  mind.  The 
one  object  which  we  love,  or  for  the  success  of  which  we 
labor,  be  it  oyer  so  pure,  ever  so  disinterested, — ^human 
friendship, — a  work  of  benevolence, — the  carrying  out  of 
some  noble  principle, — ^that  is  our  temptadon.  If  we  do  noi 
watch,  and  strive,  and  continually  balance  it  by  other  daimSy 
it  will  one  day  be  the  cause  of  our  fall. 

This  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  much  of  that  inconsistency 
which  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  young  in  the  characters  of 
those  whom  they  are  taught  to  reverence.  Gtood  m^i  devote 
themselves  to  the  support  of  a  theoiy,  or  to  the  advancement 
of  some  definite  object,  and,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  it 
too  often  takes  the  place  of  God.  The  range  of  their  ejmp^ 
thies,  and  consequently  of  the  virtues  they  practise,  is  nar- 
rowed, and  others  see  with  surprise,  and  often  consternation, 
that  whilst  professing  the  very  highest  principles,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  the  veiy  noblest  purposes,  they  can  yet  utterly 
overlook  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  duties. 

Thus  it  was,  at  least  in  a  degree,  with  Bertha  GampbelL 
Naturally  warm-hearted,  yet  painfully  reserved,  she  had  early 
in  life  been  brought  in  contact  with  a  person  who  had  exoited 
her  keenest  interest,  and,  by  giving  confidence,  had  in  time 
been  able  to  exact  it.  This  was  the  b^nnine  of  her  affectiott 
for  Ronald  Vivian's  mother.  Reserved  people  are  grateful  to 
those  who  teach  them  unreserve.  Bertha  was  sratefnl  to  Mn. 
Vivian.  Oratitude,  deepened  by  compassion,  became  love, — 
that  romantic  feeling  which  is  so  continually  i^Q  day-dream  of 
a  young  girl's  life,  and  which  may  not  be  the  less  dangerooa 
because  the  world  sees  in  it  nothing  to  oondemn. 

And  so  Bertha's  dormant  sympathies  flowed  into  this  one 
channel  which  she  had  dug  for  herself,  and  found  no  vent  in 
those  which  had  been  formed  for  her  by  God.  Mrs.  Camj^bell 
had  doubtless  much  cause  to  blame  herself  for  this,  but  j3er- 
tha  could  not  be  said  to  be  innocent.  Because  she  liked  to 
be  with  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  knew  that  her  society  was  apprecia- 
ted, and  her  presence  felt  as  a  comfort  by  one  otherwise  lonely 
and  desdate,  she  made  ezouaes  to  her  ocMisoienoe  for  the  n^eal 
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of  Utde  lioeM  dtttiMy  and  attrilnited  lier  modier's  reproaches 
to  harshneBS  of  temper  and  want  of  sympathy  with  her  plea- 
sures. Mrs.  Campion  was  in  oonseouenoe  estranged  from  her, 
and  bestowed  her  affections  npon  the  children.  Bertha  was 
hurt  at  this.  She  was  not  exactly  jealous ;  it  was  not  in  her 
dispositioa ;  but  her  pride  was  wounded,  and  Ella's  talents 
eansing  her  to  be  brought  forward  far  beyond  her  years,  they 
were  oontlnually  jarring.  So  the  coldness  spread.  Bertha 
knew  her  faults,  and  kept  k  strict  watch  over  them ;  but  she 
knew  them  by  itieit  effects,  not  their  cause.  She  was  always 
dootoriiig  heraelf  for  symptoms,  whilst  she  had  nerer  reached 
the  root  of  the  disease.  And  now,  unknown  to  herself,  under 
the  gnue  of  the  most  sacred  of  aU  feelings, — a  desire  to  save 
from  ruin  the  child  of  the  friend  whom  she  had  dearly  loved, — 
the  same  seed  of  evil  was  again  being  nurtured  in  her  heart. 
To  Bonald  she  oould  give  s;pnpathy,  tenderness,  and  the  most 
imtiring  interest;  he  was,  in  another  form,  the  romance  of 
lusr  eariy  Hfe;  to  EUa  and  Clement  she  could  offer  nothing 
bat  mke  of  duty  and  cold  advice.     Was  this  selfishness  ? 

Bj  the  strictest  inquiry  as  to  her  fauhs.  Bertha  could  not 
have  discovered  it  The  friends  who  knew  her  most  intimately, 
and  watched  her  most  narrowly,  could  not  have  accused  her 
of  b. 

Only  in  one  way  oould  she  have  perceived  it :  by  examining 
whether  the  scales  of  duty  were  equally  balanced ; — ^whether 
ta  throwing  the  weight  of  her  energy  into  one,  she  had  not, 
from  a  seeret  bias,  hghtened  the  other. 

And  tills  kind  of  self-examination  Bertha  had  not  learnt 
to  ptaatiBO.  She  inquired  rather  into  the  Quality  than  the 
extent  of  her  duties,  and  as  long  as  those  wnich  she  had  set 
hmeAi  were  attended  to  thorouguly  and  honestly,  she  saw  no 
need  to  a^  whether  there  might  not  be  others  neglected. 

Yet  Raeh^'s  conversation  left  an  unpleasant  impression  on 
her  mind ;  it  touched  her  conscience,  though  she  was  not  quite 
aware  of  the  fact,  and,  in  consequence,  made  her  feel  more 
irritated  with  Ella  than  before.  And,  certainly,  there  was 
much  to  c(Miiplain  of  that  morning :  Ella  stayed  nearly  half  an 
hour  with  her  grandmamma,  persuading  her  that  it  was  quite 
neoeasary  she  should  go  to  the  Hall  the  next  day ;  and  when, 
at  length,  she  had  obtidned  the  desired  consent,  fan  up  stairs 
to  oocuBult  Betsey  about  a  box  for  packing  her  things,  taking 
tip  the  servant's  time,  so  that  the  bed-rooms  were  not  finished 
tw  twelve  o^dook.    The  (diildren's  lessons  nught  have  been 
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scattered  to  the  windS;  but  for  Bertha.  As  it  was,  they  went 
on  most  energeticallj  and  satisfactorily;  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  poor  Bertha's  time,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  of  her 
health,  for  she  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  give  up  a  walk 
before  dinner,  which  had  been  specially  recommended  her,  in 
order  to  write  the  letters  which  ought  properly  to  have  been 
finished  whilst  Ella  was  with  the  children. 

Very  little  trouble  and  labor  this  would  have  been  to 
Bertha,  if  Ella  had  been  at  all  considerate  or  grateful ;  but 
she  was  so  in  the  habit  of  letting  her  duties  fall  quietly  upon 
Bertha's  shoulders,  that  she  really  was  not  aware  at  last  who 
was  bearing  the  burden,  and  therefore  scarcely  ever  Uu>ught 
of  saying,  "  Thank  you."  What  was  still  more  provoking,  it 
never  seemed  to  cross  her  mind  that  it  was  her  duty  to  pro- 
vide, in  some  way,  for  the  children's  instruction  during  her 
absence.  She  was  one  of  those  easy-tempered  persons,  who 
never  seem  to  imagine  that  they  eive  trouble,  because  they 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  it.  ''  Thines  will  go 
on  somehow,"  was  a  very  favorite  saying  of  hers ;  tne  some* 
how,  meaning  ant/how,  so  long  as  her  own  plans  were  not 
interfered  wiSi. 

It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  we  do  not  all  learn  to  call  our 
faults  by  their  right  names.  Ella  acknowledged  herself  to  be 
indolent, — that  she  did  not  object  to;  it  was  rather  a  refined 
fault.  She  would  have  been  deeply  mortified  if  it  had  been 
suggested  to  her  that  she  was  semsh,  for  she  was  always 
dreaming  of  heroism,  and  heroines  are  never  selfish. 

And  on  that  day  particularly,  Ella  was  a  heroine  in  hex 
own  eyes,  for  she  was  indulging  a  long-cherished  romance. 
She  thought  it  was  about  her  Aunt  Mildred,  but  it  was  really, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  persons  who  give  themselves  to  ro- 
mance, about  herself,  ^a  believed  herself  to  be,  as  she 
expressed  it,  <<  bewitched  with  Aunt  Mildred."  They  had 
not  met  above  five  or  six  times;  but  Mildred's  sweet  face, 
her  quiet  grace,  and  earnest  thoughtfulness,  were  most  attract- 
ive to  Ella's  excitable  imagination.  And  then  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  old  Hall,  the  seclusion  of  Mildred's  room, 
opening  into  the  private  garden,  her  grandfather's  dignity, 
the  deference  of  the  servants,  and,  above  all,  the  mystery 
which  had  so  long  been  connected  with  the  home  of  her 
father's  childhood ; — it  was  not  wonderful  that  these  things 
should  work  upon  Ella  with  an  influence  amounting  to  fasci- 
nation.    It  had  been  her  dream  for  the  last  two  months  that 
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Ab  abodd  go  and  stay  at  Gleve,  and  a  very  innooent  dream  it 
seemed ;  bat,  nnfortimately,  thoagh  Aunt  Mildred  appeared 
in  the.  focegroond  ia  Ella's  imagioary  pictures,  she  herself 
waa  always  peeping  over  her  shoulder :  and  if  the  dream  had 
been  examined  when  carried  on  to  its  termination,  it  would 
haTe  been  found  that,  at  hist,  Ella  was  to  reign  triumphant 
at  CleTe,  her  grandfather's  idol,  Aunt  Mildred's  pet, — safe 
horn  gimndmamma's  nervous  anxieties  and  Aunt  Bertha's  lec- 
tures,— the  centre  of  interest  to  the  whole  family. 

With  what  an  instinctive  stateliness  of  manner  did  Ella 
leave  the  hooae  that  afternoon,  arm-in-arm  with  Clement,  to 
ramble  over  Uie  hills  !  Bertha  had  taken  the  children ;  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  inclined  to  be  left  alone,  probably  to  sleep. 
Clement  was  yawning,  and  complaining  of  dulness;  and  what 
better  ooold  be  devised  under  such  trying  circumstances  than 
a  long  walk  ?  Ella  was  not  fond  of  mounting  the  hills :  she 
liked  much  better  to  go  to  the  sea-shore,  and  read  poetry;  but 
she  had  been  taking  a  mental  stimulant,  and  for  once  said 
**  Yes,"  when  Clement  proposed  that  they  should  try  and 
reach  the  Beacon^  a  pile  of  stones  raised  as  a  kind  of  land- 
mark, on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill,  which  rose  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Encombe. 

They  set  off  vi^rously  over  the  rough  stones  of  a  long 
lane ;  mounted  a  high  gate,  made  their  wav  across  a  field  of 
stubble,  and  emerged  upon  the  fine  turf  of  the  hills.  Clement 
stopped  to  take  breath  and  rest,  for  the  ascent,  even  as  far  as 
they  had  gone,  was  tiring.  Ella  dragged  him  on :  ^*  For 
shame  I  fedse-hearted  I  to  want  rest  just  at  the  beginning ; 
how  will  you  hdd  out  to  the  end  ?" 

**  As  well  as  you  do,  I  will  answer  for  that.  The  hare  and 
the  tortoise,  remember." 

**  I  always  admired  the  hare  the  most,  though  I  respected 
the  tortoise,"  exclaimed  EUa,  hastening  on ;  and  then  stop- 
ping for  a  moment,  auite  breathless,  and  laughing  at  Clement  s 
plodding  steps :  <'  You  see,  Clement,"  she  said,  as  he  drew 
near,  **  the  good  of  doing  things  at  a  start  is,  that  you  gain 
time  by  it,  to  find  a  litUe  amusement  with  your  neighbors.  - 
The  world  would  be  a  very  dull  world  if  every  one  went 
through  it  only  minding  his  own  concerns,  as  you  do  now." 

*'  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Clement,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  grass ;  **  but  what  are  you  to  do,  Ella,  when 
there  is  no  amusement  to  find?" 

<<  Ohy  make  it.    I  should  always  make  it/'^  replied  EUa. 
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*' If  it  was  not  in  Kfe,  I  would  get  it  ficom  booki;  and  if  it 
was  not  to  be  had  in  books,  I  would  invent  it'' 

"  Yery  well  for  you,  wbo  bave  brains ;  but  for  a  poor  fel- 
low who  has  none  I" 

"  Nonsense,  Clement  I  I  won't  have  you  say  that  Now  for 
another  start!"  And  almost  before  the  words  were  spoken, 
Ella  had  made  a  rush,  and  was  several  yards  in  advance. 

Clement  foUowed  at  a  distance.  A  call  finom  Ella  hastened 
his  steps. 

'<  Mr.  Lester  and  Rachel  going  towards  the  foot  of  the  Bea- 
con ;  shall  we  catch  up  with  them  ?"  She  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  but  hurried  forward. 

Clement  stood  still  for  an  instant,  and  perceiving  a  short 
cut  up  a  steep  bank,  which  Ella  could  scarcely  have  asoended, 
was  aoout  to  hasten  after  her,  when,  happening  to  look  round, 
he  perceived  Ronald  Vivian  coming  up  the  hm,  with  the  firm 
tread  'and  athletic  gait  of  a  mountiuneer ;  not  hunying  like 
Ella,  not  leisurely  and  indolently  moving  on  with  unsteady 
pace  like  himself,  but  at  every  stride  making  a  marked  pro- 
gress, which  promised  in  a  few  seconds  to  bring  them  to  the 
same  level. 

The  two  boys  caught  sight  of  each  other  at  the  same  mo- 
ment    Clement  stopped. 

They  were  only^  half  friends,  for  Clement  had  not  forgiven 
Ronald  for  his  interference  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  and  was 
all  the  more  irritable  because  he  had  found  that  Uiere  was 
really  no  ground  for  offence.  Ronald  had  indeed  urged  Ooff  to 
go  without  him,  but  he  had  never  pretended  to  give  a  message 
which  he  had  not  received.  The  attraction  which  drew  them 
together  was  like  that  of  the  rattlesnake ;  and  it  was  with  an 
assumption  of  superiority  that  Clement  exclaimed,  '^  Holloa  I 
what  errand  are  you  upon  now,  Ronald  V* 

*^  Nothing  of  consequence,'^  was  the  reply,  shouted  forth  in 
Ronald's  loudest  tones ;  and,  without  pausing,  he  went  on  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  Clement  was  taking. 

His  indifference  piqued  Clement,  and  he  called  again,  **  I 
say,  Ronald,  stop,  can't  you  ?  What  on  earth  does  he  go  on 
at  that  pace  for  r"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  Ronald,  either 
naturally  or  wilfully  deaf,  strode  forward. 

Another  loud,  shrill  call,  so  loud  that  Ronald  could  not  but 
hear,  and  stop  in  answer  to  it :  and  Clement,  irritated  and 
proud,  walked  up  to  him  leisurely,  taking  rather  a  delig^  in 
observing  one  or  two  impatient  gestiires. 
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A  sooirl  was  on  Rcmald's  face.  His  temper  was  by  nature 
rerj  quieklj  aionsed^  and  had  been^  till  lately,  at  times^  quite 
angorembde. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  sir,"  he  began,  as  Clement  came 
up  to  him,  ^^you  must  learn  that  I  have  something  else  to  do 
than  to  stand  kicking  my  heels  together  for  you.  Why  don't 
you  make  haste  V* 

**  Why  didn't  you  stop  ?"  inquired  Clement. 

**  Why  should  I  ?   We  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other." 

"  We  shall  have  a  great  deal,  if  you  can't  be  civil,  Master 
Booald,"  said  Clement.  '^  But  there  is  no  need  to  fret  your- 
self. I  only  want  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question.  Where 
aie  ycra  gmng  ?" 

"  Where  you  are  not  required  to  foDow,"  replied  Ronald. 
**  Yonr  eoorse  is  up  the  hills,  I  take  it.'' 

**  And  yours  along  them.  I  am  not  so  ignorant,  you  see, 
as  yon  may  fenoy." 

Ronald's  odor  rose;  but  some  inward  thought  checked 
his  anger.  ''  I  was  impatient  just  now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
sorry.       He  held  out  his  hand. 

The  words  came  out  so  naturally,  that  Clement  scarcely  un- 
derstood that  an  apology  had  been  offered.  Yet  he  took  the 
hand  extended  to  him,  saying,  <<  You  needn't  be  so  close ;  I 
don't  want  to  tell  upon  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  told,"  replied  Ronald ;  "  but  our 
ways  don't  go  together." 

"  Why  not  ?  Ella  and  I  are  only  taking  an  afternoon's 
walk.     Why  shouldn't  we  go  with  you  ?" 

^Because  I  shall  be  better  without  you,"  said  Ronald, 
bhrntly;  ^  the  road  is  a  rough  one." 

**  Oh,  nonsense  for  that  I  Ella  doesn't  care  for  rough  roads ; 
mad  as  for  me,"  and  Clement  laughed  satirically,  <<as  if  I 
eooldn't  do  what  you  do !" 

«  That  may  be.  But,  Clement,  you  are  not  coming  with 
me,"  and  tossing  his  stick  into  the  air,  Ronald  strode  onward. 

*'I  am  not,  eh?"  exclaimed  Clement;  "we'll  see  that, 

rmg  gentlemen !"     He  flung  down  a  few  wild-flowers  which 
had  been  carrying  for  Ella,  and  pressed  forward,  keeping 
Rcmald  in  sight,  yet  not  attempting  to  join  him. 

He  had  forgotten  Ella ;  he  generally  did  forget  everything 

but  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  and  he  had  an  im|pre8sion 

that  Bla  was  going  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  a  direction 

pttaOel  with  his  own,  and  would  be  sure  to  join  Mr.  Lest«r. 

6 
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He  did  not  exactly  say  it  to  himself,  but  k  was  a  kind  of 
vague  conviotion,  eDougb  to  satisfy  him ;  so  he  went  on. 

The  path  was  winding,  occasionally  almost  dangerous,  for 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  sheep-track,  and  the  hills  were  in 
some  parts  very  nearly  precipitous.  But  Clement  had  a  firm 
tread,  and  a  steady  eye;  he  kept  Ronald  in  view,  except  when 
at  intervals  a  projecting  point  hid  him  for  a  moment  from 
sight,  and  felt  something  of  the  eagerness  of  a  chase,  as  from 
time  to  time  he  ascended  a  high  mound  or  a  steep  bank,  to 
obtain  a  more  general  view  of  the  course  he  was  taking. 

Then  he  did  once  or  twice  look  for  Ella,  and  at  first  he  saw 
her  hurrying  on  after  two  figures,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
Mr.  Lester  and  Bachel,  and  afterwards  he  obseryed  her  stop 
to  rest,  and  shouted  after  her  to  show  her  where  he  was,  but 
he  did  not  wait  to  listen  whether  she  answered  him.  When 
he  looked  the  third  time,  she  was  not  in  sight,  but,  of  oourae, 
he  supposed,  she  had  heard  him,  and,  seeing  hun  at  a  distance, 
had  joined  Mr.  Lester. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  direction  which  Ronald  took,  and  which  Clement  fol- 
lowed, led  at  length  into  another  of  those  deep  gorges  with 
which  the  Encombe  Hills  abounded,  formed,  in  all  probability, 
by  the  constant  fretting  of  some  mountain  stream,  wearing 
away  the  rocks. 

Gre^tone  Gorge,  as  it  was  called,  was  much  narrower  than 
the  ravine  in  which  the  village  of  Encombe  had  been  built. 
The  stream,  to  which  it  must  have  owed  its  origin,  had  long 
been  dried  up,  and  it  was  now,  for  the  most  part,  quite  barren 
and  stony,  except  where  some  few  patches  of  rank  grass  had 
sprung  up  among  the  rocks.  At  the  upper  extremity,  how- 
ever, a  solitary  ash-tree,  the  relic  probably  of  the  woods  which 
had  formerly  clothed  the  hills,  had  taken  root,  and,  with  the 
cliff  behind,  formed  a  shelter  for  a  good-sized  cottage,  a  small 
oow-shed,  and  a  pig-stye.  Under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  a 
part^  of  children  were  at  play,  collected  around  a  little  hand* 
carnage,  in  which  a  sickly  boy,  of  about  five  years  of  age,  was 
lying;  but  Ronald's  figure  was  no  sooner  seen  desoendmg  the 
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bcig^ty  tium  »  Mn^am  of  minted  fear  and  ddight  burst  forth, 
aod  in  a  moment  they  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  hidine 
thoDBelyes  in  the  honse,  or  behind  the  cow-shed,  and  one  of 
the  more  adveniurons  climbing  up  the  face  of  the  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff. 

Bonald  called  to  them  with  a  rough  but  good-natured  re« 
proof:  "Why,  you  silly  imps!  what  are  you  after?  Here, 
Johnnie, — Martha ;  here,  I  say.  One  would  think  I  was  the 
Blaek  Rider/'  They  came  up  to  him,  and  he  unslung  a  basket 
which  he  had  been  carrying  on  a  pole  over  his  shoulder,  and, 
placing  it  on  the  ground,  told  them  to  take  it  between  them 
iBlo  ti^B  cottage. 

"I  thought  'tweren't  no  one  but  you,  Master  Bonald,''  ex- 
claimed Johnnie,  seizing  the  basket  by  one  handle,  and  neariy 
upeetting  it ;  "  but  Martha  declared  as  how  there  was  two  of 
you,  and  then  I  said  you  always  come  alone,  so  it  couldn't  be 
jou." 

''What  has  Martha  been  doing  to  see  double?''  exclaimed 
Bonald.     « I  shan't  trust  her  if  she  does  that." 

"There  was  another,  and  that's  he,"  exclaimed  Martha; 
and,  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  rocks,  she  added :  "  He's  a 
skulking  down,  but  I  can  see  him." 

"He  shall  skulk  to  some  purpose,"  exclaimed  Bonald, 
springing  up  the  rocks  again  with  the  agility  of  a  wild  goat, 
and  in  his  eagerness  not  hearing  the  ones  of  the  sickly  boy 
under  the  ash-tree,  who  called  after  him  in  a  yoice  of  agony, 
^  that  he  would  break  his  neck,  and  then  he  shouldn't  see  him 
any  more."  Prom  point  to  point  he  swung  himself  with  a 
rapidity  which  it  was  pain  to  follow ;  his  feet  seeming  scarcely 
to  touch  the  rock,  his  eye  giving  quick  glances  around. 

"  He's  got  him;  there  mey  be  I"  exclaimed  Johnnie;  and 
dnwing  his  little  enster  towards  him,  he  showed  her  where,  on 
■a  oyenumging  platform,  Bonald  and  Clement  stood  confront- 
ing each  other. 

"  Spy  I"  burst  from  Bonald's  lips. 

Clement  laughed.  "I  was  not  to  come,  wasn't  I?  I 
have  shown  you  now  that  I  will  come,  when  and  where  I 
choose." 

"  Not  without  my  consent,"  replied  Bonald,  coolly ;  "  you 
will  go  back." 

"  Not  at  your  order.  Master  Bonald ;  or  we  will  tiy  which 
is  the  strongest." 

"Ay,  try  I"  and  Bonald   shrugged  his   shoulders  oon- 
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temptaously.  '^  I  should  be  sorry,  young  sir,  to  have  to  pitch 
you  over  tlie  rocks."  He  folded  ms  arms,  and  nodding  his 
head  as  he  looked  up  at  the  cliffs,  added  :  ^^  If  you  take  my 
advice,  you'll  be  off." 

'<  I  take  no  advice,  except  from  my  superiors,"  exclaimed 
Clement. 

Ronald's  eyes  flashed,  he  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  touched 
Clement's  shoulder. 

His   grasp  was    shaken    off   indignantly,   and    Clement  ■ 
clenched  his  fist,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  rock. 

^'  Ronald  !  Ronald  !"  screamed  a  voice  from  below.  The 
sick  boy  was  raising  himself  in  his  little  carriage,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands. 

Ronald's  hand,  which  had  been  raised  to  ward  off  the 
anticipated  blow,  fell  by  his  side.  <'  As  you  will,"  he  said, 
quite  calmly;  <<we  are  fools  to  quarrel;"  and  he  turned  sud* 
denly  round,  and  sprang  down  the  cliflb.  The  next  moment 
he  was  at  the  side  of  the  child's  carriage. 

"  Barney,  what  made  you  call  ?    What  frightens  you  ?" 

<^I  don't  know.  You'd  have  tumbled  over,"  said  the  child, 
"  and  I  wanted  you." 

"  I  was  coming  to  you ;  you  mustn't  be  impatient." 

"  He  looked  as  if  he  would  have  thrown  you  down,"  con- 
tinued the  boy. 

"  Perhaps  he  would,  but  I  should  have  picked  myself  up." 

"But  you  couldn't;  Grod  wouldn't  have  let  you;  you'd 
have  been  killed ;"  and  tears  of  nervous  fright  chased  Uiem- 
selves  down  the  little  feUow's  cheeks. 

"  No  matter  perhaps  for  that,  if  I  had  been,"  muttered 
Ronald. 

Barney  caught  the  words.  "  It  must  matter,"  he  said. 
<< Father  says  it  don't,  but  the  clergyman  says  it  does;  he 
taught  me  a  hymn  about  it.  I  can  say  it ;"  and  without  wait- 
ing for  permission,  he  began,  and  went  through  the  first  verse 
till  just  at  the  end  of  the  last  line,  when  he  stopped,  and, 
looking  up  at  Ronald,  said  with  a  keenly  intelligent  smilci 
"  He's  a  listening ;  he's  no  business  to  listen." 

Clement  was  close  at  hand. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Ronald ;  and  the  second  verse  of  the  hymn 
was  begun  and  finished,  and  then  Barney  stretched  out  his 
wasted  hands  to  Ronald,  and  said,  "  Won't  you  carry  me  ?" 
And  Ronald  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms,  and  bore  him  a  few 
paces  up  the  rock  to  a  stone  seat,  and,  restmg  the  child  in  his 
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hp'y  he  bftde  liim  look  down  tlie  gorge,  and  see  if  any  one  was 
oomingap. 

"  Father's  coming,  I  think ;  no,  'tisn't  he,  'tis  the  black 
cow.  Father  won't  be  home  yet.  Shan't  you  have  time  to 
«tayr 

"  I  don't  know ;  if  I  can't,  I  will  come  again.  But  you 
must  wait  here  a  minute,  whilst  I  go  and  talk  with  the  young 
geotlenuin.  You'll  be  comfortable  if  I  put  my  coat  down  for 
you." 

He  tock  off  hifl  coat,  and  folding  it  together,  stretched  it 
over  the  stone,  imd  laid  the  child  upon  it.  **  There,  Barney, 
just  for  two  minutes.  You  can  look  at  me  all  the  time ;  you 
won't  care,  will  you  ?" 

Barney's  face  betokened  tears ;  but  Ronald  stopped  them. 
'^  You  told  me  yesterday  you  meant  to  try  and  be  good,  and 
not  cr^  any  more.'' 

"I  wouldn't  if  you  didn't  go  away." 

'^  But  if  I  do  you  mustn't ;  that's  what  would  be  right ; 
and  when  I  come  back  we  will  open  the  basket." 

"  Have  yon  brought  them  ?"  exclaimed  the  child,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  the  color  rising  to  his  pale  cheeks. 

^^  Yes,  two  flags,  beautiful  flags,  for  the  little  ship,  and  some 
tiny  men,  and  a  cak.e  besides,  and  a  picture-book.  You  shall 
see  them  presently,  but  you  must  let  me  go  now ;"  and  he  gently 
loosened  the  tight  hold  with  which  Bai-ney  grasped  his  sleeve, 
and,  nodding  to  him,  hurried  down  the  bank. 

Clement  had  not  moved  from  the  ash-tree ;  he  was  stand- 
ing there,  moodily,  watching  Ronald  and  the  child.  When 
Rcoiald  drew  near  he  glanced  around,  as  though  he  would  fain 
have  made  his  escape. 

Ronald  went  up  to  him  at  once.  ''  You  have  seen  all  there 
is  to  see ;  now,  Clement,  will  you  go  ?" 

''I  don't  see  why  you  should  make  such  secrets  about 
nothing,"  replied  Clement,  taking  up  the  offensive.  "  Why 
oonldn  t  you  tell  me  at  once  you  were  coming  to  see  the  child  t 
1  shouldn't  have  troubled  myself  then." 

*<  Because  I  didn't  choose  to  answer  impertinent  questions;" 
and,  seeing  Clement's  color  rise,  Ronald  added,  '^I  am  not 
going  to  be  angry,  Clement,  but  once  for  all  I  tell  you  that 
now  you  must  go." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  was  Clement's  reply. 

"Then  you  must  learn  to  see  it.  Mr.  Lester  and  Miss 
Campbell  would  wish  it ;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 
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'<  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  a  woman/'  exclaimed  Clement^ 
"  and  Mr.  Lester  has  no  authority." 

"  Perhaps  not.     It  makes  no  difference  to  me." 

"  And  you  will  be  a  turn-coat  after  all,"  exclaimed  Clement; 
"  tied  to  a  woman's  apron-string  !  Well,  then  !"  and  his  lips 
curled  into  a  sneer;  "perhaps  you  are  right;  we  had  better 
part." 

Ronald's  hand  grasped  the  knotted  head  of  the  stick  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  till  every  muscle  seemed  strained  to 
Buffering. 

"  And  when  I  thought  we  were  to  be  friends !"  pursued 
Clement,  his  tone  softemng.     "  You  told  me  we  should  be." 

"  Yes,  when  I  thought  there  was  no  obstacle." 

'^  Obstacle  I  When  persons  choose  to  be  friends,  what  is  to 
prevent  it  ?" 

"  It  can't  be,"  was  Ronald's  reply. 

"  But  it  can,  and  shall  be,  if  I  wish  it.  We  are  not  always 
to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key ;  the  world  wiU  one  day  be  free 
to  us." 

Ronald  laid  his  rough  hand  upon  Clement's  arm :  ''  C^d- 
b'ye,  old  fellow !  It  won't  do."  The  faltering  of  his  voice 
bdied  the  indifference  of  his  words.  "  You'll  thank  me  for 
it,  some  day,"  he  added. 

"  Thank  you  for  making  me  know  how  to  trust  in  a  friend," 
exclaimed  Clement,  the  scornful  accent  again  marking  his 
words. 

"Our  paths  lie  apart,"  continued  Ronald.  "You  don't 
see  it  now,  Clement,  but  you  will." 

"And  time  enough  then  to  change,"  replied  Clement 

"  Too  late  then,"  replied  Ronald.  He  moved  a  few  steps 
aside,  perhaps  not  to  betray  his  inward  feelings,  and  mounting 
upon  a  pile  of  stones,  looked  down  the  gorge.  In  another 
minute  he  returned  to  Clement,  and  his  voice  was  altered  from 
«tem  earnestness  to  eagerness  which  bordered  upon  excitement : 
"  I  can't  have  you  stay.  There  is  a  short  way  m  the  cliff,  by 
Ahe  brushwood.  Come,  we  must  go — ^both."  Bfe  sprang  for- 
ward, and  Clement,  almost  frightened  by  his  wild  manner, 
(bUowed  him. 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  gorge,  and  paused. 

"  There  is  my  father,"  said  Ronald,  coldly. 

A  man  was  seen  coming  up  the  goi^. 

"  I  must  go  to  him ;"  yet  he  lingered. 

"  Ronald,"  said  Clement,  "you  are  so  stnmge  I" 
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''  Am  I?  Tea,  I  know  I  am.  Oh  Clement  I"  and  he  sank 
upon  the  ground,  and  bnried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Bonald,  you  won't  let  me  help  you,  or  I  would." 

'*  Help  me  by  leaving  me.  Go,  go — ^it  is  sin  to  be  together. 
Sin/'  he  repeated  in  an  under  tone,  and  then  a  faint,  mocking 
kugh  followed  the  words :  **why  should  I  care  for  sin?" 

"  We  must  all  care,"  said  Clement,  timidly. 

"  Ay !  all — while  there  is  time — ^while  there  is  hope."  He 
started  up  suddenly,  and  grasped  Clement's  arm :  *'  There  is 
time  and  hope  for  you :  keep  from  me^  or  there  wiU  be  none-* 


A  child's  cry  fell  fiiintly  but  clearly  on  the  ear. 

Ronald  leaned  back  against  the  rock,  and  his  lip  quivered : 
'^  Clement,  I  have  been  passionate,  wicked :  forgive  me."  He 
hunied  down  the  oliff,  Clement  not  daring  to  follow  him. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


RONALD  stood  again  by  the  side  of  the  sick  boy,  and  spoke 
Boothin^y,  and  care^ed  him  as  before;  but  the  child 
noticed  ^le  change. 

"  You  went  away  and  left  me,"  he  said,  fretfully ;  "  you 
told  me  you  wouldn't,  and  you  did." 

**  I  couldn't  help  it,  Barney ;  I  didn't  mean  to  go.  Shall 
I  cany  you  in-doors  now  ?  and  we  will  unpack  the  basket." 
His  heart  was  not  in  his  words,  for  his  eye  was  at  eveiy  instant 
gkncrng  down  the  ravine. 

^'  I  don't  want  to  see  the  basket;  I  want  you  to  stay,  and 
you  are  going  away." 

"  By-and-oy,  not  yet.    You  will  like  to  see  the  new  flags." 

'^  Yes,  out  here;  if  you'd  sit  down  and  take  me  up.  It's 
so  hard  I"  and  the  poor  child  twisted  himself  uneasily  on  his 
stcoiy  couch. 

"In-doors,  on  the  cushion,"  said  Ronald,  "it  might  be 
better  than  my  knee.     Won't  you  go  and  try  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  like  the  cushion ;  I  want  to  be  taken  up. 
Oh,  it  hurts !"  and  the  poor  little  fellow  tried  to  move  so  as  to 
ae  his  back,  and  finding  it  useless,  began  to  cry. 

Ronald    put  his  arm  round  him  and   gently  raised  him: 
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''Now,  Barney;  there's  a  good  boy,  don't  oiy.  Yon  mmi 
learn  to  be  a  man.  You  won't  be,  if  you  cry.  Now,  isn't 
that  better?" 

"  But  you  won't  take  me ;  if  you'd  let  me  sit  up.  I  don't 
want  to  go  in-doors ;  I  want  to  sit  up." 

"  Oh,  Barney,  Barney  I  you've  been  spoilt ;  you  have  had 
your  own  way  tUl  you  are  naughty." 

The  fretral,  wizen  face  was  calmed  directly.  ''I  don't 
want  to  be  naughty.  Mr.  Lester  says  I  shan't  go  to  Heaven 
if  I  am." 

Ronald  lifted  him  up  fondly,  and  set  him  on  his  knee;  but 
Barney  was  not  satisfied. 

<<  No,  I'll  go  in,  and  TU  see  the  flags.  That's  not  spoihy 
b  it  ?"  he  added,  gadne  wistfuUy  into  Ronald's  &ce. 

Ronald  only  replied  by  kissing  the  little  thin  cheek ;  and 
lifting  the  ehud  in  his  arms,  held  him  with  the  firmness  of  a 
man,  whilst  his  touch  was  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  carried 
him  towards  the  cottaee. 

The  building  hid  from  them  the  length  of  the  ravine,  but 
a  sudden  angle  in  the  path  brought  them  in  front  of  it. 
Barne/s  hedd  was  resting  upon  Ronald's  arm,  and  he  feebly 
turned  it,  for  his  ear  had  caught  another  footstep :  '^  It's  Captain 
John ;  ain't  it  Captain  John  ?  He  won't  be  coming  to  take 
me  :  you  won't  let  him  ?"  and  he  clung  closely  and  tremblingly 
to  Ronald. 

«  Foolish  child !  what's  there  to  be  afraid  of?"  but  Ronald's 
own  voice  was  not  as  indifferent  as  his  words. 

"  He  said  he'd  carry  me  off  one  day,"  whispered  Bamev; 
''  and  grandfather  said,  if  he  were  father,  he'd  give  me  up." 

"Because  you  were  good  for  nothing,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ronald,  good-naturedly.  "  But,  never  mind ;  he  won't  want 
to  do  it  now;  and  irrandfather's  not  with  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  Y  But  Captain  John  will  want  to  have  me.^ 

''  He  wants  me,  if  he  wants  any  one,"  said  Ronald,  gravely. 

"  Tell  him  he  mustn't;  I  can't  bear  you  to  go." 

Ronald  smiled  grimly.  "  There's  no  must  for  him,"  he 
muttered  to  himself. 

"  I  thought  every  one  must  sometimes,"  persisted  the  child. 

'*  Sometimes,  perhaps."  Ronald  hurried  forward  so  as  lo 
reach  the  door  of  the  cottage  before  his  father,  who  was  walk- 
ing leisurely  up  the  gorge,  could  see  and  stop  him. 

The  little  room  which  he  entered  was  neater  than  the  exter* 
nal  appearance  of  the  house  would  have  indicated.    Kshing 
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taekle,  indeed,  hung  on  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  floor 
was  oDJj  of  stone  sanded  over,  and  the  ceiling  was  formed  of 
rafters  blackened  by  smoke  from  the  large  open  hearth,  in 
which  wood  was  the  accustomed  fiiel ;  but  there  was  an  evident 
attempt  at  something  even  of  refinement  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  few  cottage  prints,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  the  window- 
seat;  and  Barney's  little  couch  was  covered  with  a  bright 
chinti,  whilst  a  curtain  of  the  same  material  had  been  put  up 
to  shut  out  the  draught  from  the  window.  Evidently  a  woman's 
hand  had  been  at  work ;  but  there  was  no  woman  to  be  seen, 
and  Bonald  himself  laid  his  little  charge  gently  on  the  couch; 
and  placed  the  pillows  comfortably  for  him,  and  said,  "  Now, 
Barney,  that  will  do,  won't  it  ?  and  I  will  take  out  the  flags 
and  the  picture-book,  and  you  can  show  them  to  Martha  and 
Johnnie." 

'<  There's  Captain  John  coming,  and  he  wants  you,"  said 
the  child,  in  a  changed  voice.  His  gaze,  as  he  caught  hold  of 
Ronald,  was  anxious,  almost  terrified. 

Captain  Vivian  stood  in  the  doorway:  ''Absent  without 
leave,  Ronald  I     You'll  please  to  answer  for  yourself." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  as  it  seemed  of  self-distrust, 
for  Ronald's  words  came  dowly :  ''  No  need  for  that.  Father; 
you  see  where  I  have  been  wiUiout  asking." 

*'  Fooling  away  your  time ;  but  we  must  teach  you  better 
than  that.     I  say,  child,  where's  your  father  ?" 

"  Gone  out  with  grandfather,"  replied  the  boy,  quietly  and 
timidly.     '<  Grand&ther  came  and  fetched  him." 

"  Umph !     How  long  ago  ?" 

"  A  good  bit,  I  think  it  was ;"  and  the  child  looked  up  at 
Bonald  for  protection  from  the  rough  voice. 

"  And  you,  sir  I"  Captain  Vivian  turned  to  Ronald — "  Let 
me  hear  what  you  are  after  here." 

"  Keeping  my  word,"  replied  Ronald.  "  I  promised  to  come 
and  see  the  child,  and  I  came." 

"  Promises !  Perchance,  since  you  are  in  the  humor  for 
them,  I  may  remind  you  of  others.  Where's  the  boy  Clement 
Vivian?" 

"  He  is  not  in  my  charge,"  replied  Ronald. 

"  And  he  has  not  been  here  ?     You  have  not  seen  him  ?" 

"  He  has  been  here,  and  I  have  seen  him,"  replied  Ronald; 
"but  he  is  gone." 

"  And  you  let  him  go.     You  dared  to  disobey  my  orders." 
Captain  Vivian's  voice  was  fiercely  threatening. 
6* 
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"  You  gave  me  none,"  was  the  reply. 

'<  A  qmbble !  I  pointed  him  out  upon  the  hill,  and  told 
you  that  to  meet  mm  and  keep  him  would  be  doing  good 
service." 

<<You  said  it,"  replied  Ronald;  ^'but  I  judged  that  he 
would  not  be  profited  by  the  meetmg." 

A  torrent  of  fearful  words  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  en- 
raged father. 

'^  Don't  be  afraid,  Barney— ^on't  cry ;"  and  Ronald  stooped 
'  down  and  stroked  the  child's  head,  and  pressed  his  little  huid, 
which  was  trembling  with  nervousness.  "  Father,"  he  con- 
tinued, hurriedly,  ''I  have  not  disobeyed  you  in  the  letter — 
in  the  spirit  I  have  and  will.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end,"  as 
Captsdn  Vivian  would  have  interrupted  him;  "  I  will,  because 
I  must.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  by  my  aid  Clement  Vivian 
has  become  what  I  am." 

"Foolish  boy  I"  Captain  Vivian's  tone  changed  into  a 
soft  sneer,  more  painful  even  than  his  violence.  "  Who  says 
that  Clement  Vivian  is  to  become  what  jou  are  ?  and  if  he 
were,  what  need  to  be  ashamed  of  being  like  a  brave  boy,  who 
can  lord  it  over  the  boldest  at  his  pleasure." 

"  But  cannot  lord  it  over  himself,"  murmured  Ronald ;  and 
then  in  a  louder  tone  he  cotitinued,  "  Father,  I  will  Botak  to 
you  plainly.  Whilst  Clement  was  my  friend  only,  like  any 
other  friend,  and  you  encouraged  our  being  together  for  that 
purpose  only,  it  was  well:  when  you  urge  me  to  seek  his 
society  for  a  different  reason,  you  enter  upon  a  course  where 
I  will  not  follow  you." 

"  Well  learnt  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Campbell  and  Mr.  Les> 
ter, — perfectly  learnt ;  but  it  shan't  last.  Listen,  Ronald,  my 
boy;  it's  time  we  should  begin  to  understand  each  other. 
Obedience ! — that's  the  word.  Mr.  Lester  himself  can't 
preach  it  better  than  I  can.  What's  more,"  and  Captain 
Vivian  struck  his  stick  upon  the  ground,  "  he  can't  enforce  it 
better.  Talk  to  me  of  shame  and  sorrow,  and  all  they  call 
religion !  There'll  be  more  shame  and  more  sorrow  for  you 
in  one  hour  of  your  father's  anger  than  in  all  the  threats  they 
hold  out  from  yonder  pulpit  at  Encombe." 

"  I  am  ready  to  endure  it,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Then  tiy  it ;  take  your  own  will,  and ** 

Ronald's  countenance  changed  to  an  expression  of  agony : 
"Stop!  father,  in  mercy;  require  of  me  what  you  will,  do 
with  me  as  you  will,  only  do  not  ask  me  to  lead  Clemttit  to 
ruin." 
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<<Hini?  and  why  not  Inm?  Why  is  he  to  be  cared  for 
more  than  others  ?  I  warn  you,  boy,  that  he  is  a  serpent  in 
TOOT  path,  and  one  day  yon  will  wish  that  you  had  crushed 

Instead  of  rephnng,  Bonald  moved  again  towards  the  door. 

^^  Ay,  go/'  exokimed  Captain  Yiyian,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to  stop  him ;  <<  wander  where 
joa  wiU ;  seek  your  own  friends,  yon  will  soon  have  need  of 
tliem;  for  remember,  Bonald,"  and  his  voice  became  snllenly 
fierce,  '*  refuse  to  do  my  bidding,  and  yonr  father's  doors  wm 
be  doeed  against  von  for  ever." 

As  he  sp^,  Konald  pushed  aside  his  arm,  hnrried  from 
the  eoUage,  and  mounted  the  gorge  by  the  same  path  which 
he  had  ascended  with  Clement. 

He  hurried  on  wildly  over  rooks  and  bushes,  clambering 
up  heights  which,  in  calmer  mcmients,  even  he  might  have 
fthoi^ht  inaccessible.  The  self-control  he  had  exerted  had 
strained  his  mind  almost  to  frenzy,  and  even  his  better  feel- 
ings seemed  urging  him  on  to  despair.  His  ficither !  was  such 
a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  parent?  could  he  claim  his 
obedience  ?  Was  it  really  the  act  of  a  merciful  Providence 
which  could  subject  him  to  such  a  fiend-like  power  ?  and  if  it 

were  not a  hurricane  of  thoughts  rushea  over  his  mind. 

Why  should  he  strug^e  ? — evil  was  powerful,  not  eood.  Evil 
had  been  present  to  nun  from  his  childhood,  it  was  his  portion, 
his  doom ;  and  scenes  of  riot  and  guilt  rose  up  before  him, 
with  their  horrible  excitement ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  strong 
hand  were  forcing  him  back,  to  forget  his  misery  in  reckless- 
ness ;  and  yield  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  tempter  whom 
he  had  heea  striving  to  resist. 

Weak  Ronald  was  at  the  very  moment  of  victoiy — ^for  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  conquered.  So  fierce  had  been  the 
strugrie  of  that  inward  self-restraint  to  a  spirit  long  unaccus- 
tom^  to  the  slightest  check,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  effort 
had  only  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  strong  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  rendering  it  a  chaos  of  bewildering  wretchedness. 
He  sat  himself  down  upon  the  grass,  and  hid  ms  face  between 
his  knees,  feeling,  though  unconsciously,  that  the  clearness 
of  the  unclouded  sky,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  elorious  sun, 
added  tenfold  to  his  sense  of  misery ;  and  faintly  from  afar 
came  the  tinkling  of  the  shee^bell,  and  the  lowing  of  the 
catUe  in  the  valley,  mingling  with  the  chirping  of  the  grass- 
hopper, and  the  whirring  of  the  insects  floating  in  the  air ; 
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but  all  hushed  to  Ronald's  ear,  which  caught  nothing  but  the 
booming  of  the  ocean,  murmuring  in  its  ceaseless  tones  : 
''  The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peace,  saitH 
my  Gk)d,  to  the  wicked." 

So  he  sat  for  minutes,  and  thought  them  hours ;  and  so  he 
might  have  sat  even  till  night,  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
sense  of  hopeless  weakness  and  desolation,  when  a  gentle  hand 
touched  him,  and  a  childish  but  most  musical  voice  said  in  a 
low  and  frightened  tone,  "  Bonald,  is  it  you  ?  Are  you  ill  ?" 

It  was  Rachel  Lester.  He  started  up,  and  his  haggard 
fisuse  confirmed  the  suspicion  she  had  expressed. 

''  I  thought  it  was  you,  but  I  was  afraid.  You  are  ill ;  I 
will  run  and  fetch  papa :  he  is  just  coming." 

<^  No,  no ;"  Ronald  stopped  her,  as  she  would  have  hastened 
away ;  ^'  not  Mr.  Lester ;  I  can't  see  him ;  and  I  am  not  ill, 
not  at  all,  only  tired ;  I  must  go." 

Rachel  looked  doubtful:  '<  You  are  very  pale,  Ronald; 
papa  would  rather  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  He  can  do  me  no  good — good  b'ye." 

She  looked  wistfully  in  his  face,  and  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes :  "  Ronald,  you  are  so  very  unhappy;  I  wish  I  could  do 
anything  for  you." 

Most  touching  and  earnest  was  the  tone;  and  Ronald  paused 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  her,  and  said :  '^  Thank  you,  Rachel; 
that  is  more  than  many  would  say." 

"  Papa  would  do  a  ^reat  deal  for  you,"  she  replied,  "  if 
you  would  tell  him  what  is  the  matter.    May  I  say  it  to  lum  V 

"  Say  what  ?— that  I  am  ill  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  ill ;  but  if  it  is  only  that  things  vex  you, 
he  would  like  to  help  you  if  you  would  let  him." 

'^  And  if  he  could,"  said  Ronald,  bitterly. 

<^  But  he  can  help  every  one ;  at  least,  he  can't,  but  Qod 
can  through  him." 

^<  Mr.  Lester  can  do  a  great  deal,  I  know  that,  Rachel,"  said 
Ronald,  his  moody  tone  changing  into  the  gentle  accent  in 
which  he  had  spoken  to  the  child  at  the  cottage ;  '^  but  there 
may  be  some  things  beyond  his  cure.  Don't  fret,  though," 
he  added,  seeing  that  Rachel's  face  expressed  her  commisera- 
tion for  feelings  which  yet  she  was  unable  to  understand; 
**  my  troubles  won't  come  in  your  way." 

"They  will,  though,"  said  Rachel;  "T  can't  bear  to  see 
you  so,  Ronald." 
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Ronald's  smile  paased  orer  his  face,  as  a  gleam  of  sad  son- 
diine  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  stonns. 

"  God  made  ns  all  to  be  happy/'  continued  Rachel ;  ''  so 
papa  says/' 

**  He  made  yoa  to  be  happy,  Rachel/'  exclaimed  Ronald, 
earnesUj. 

"  And  yoa  too,  Ronald." 

He  shook  bis  head. 

'^  But  wc  most  be  happy  if  we  make  others  happy/'  con- 
tinued RacheL 

"  PeriiapB  so,  if  we  do." 

"But  you  do.  You  make  little  Barney  happy."  She 
paused,  expecting  his  assent ;  but  he  did  not  give  it,  and  she 
went  on.  "He  was  crying  for  you  the  other  day  when  papa 
and  I  went  to  see  him." 

"  He  cries  for  a  great  many  things/'  said  Ronald,  with 
some  impatience  of  tone'. 

"  Please  don't  say  so;  he  loves  you  vervmuch,  and  he  would 
not  at  all  know  what  to  do  without  you.'^ 

"  He  will  be  taken  soon/'  replied  Ronald,  mournfully,  yet 

"  And  then  he  will  be  like  an  aneel,  and  God  will  ^ve  you 
bome  one  else  to  take  care  of.  Oh  !  Ronald,  can  any  one  be 
unhappy  who  can  work  for  Gt)d  ?" 

Sdence  followed  for  a  few  seconds,  whilst  Ronald  gazed 
intently  upon  the  expanse  of  the  sea,  with  its  high  horizon 
)»lending  with  the  sky ;  then  a  sigh  escaped  him  as  if  some 
load  had  passed  from  his  heart.  He  turned  round  abruptly : 
"  Grood-b'ye,  Rachel ;  you  are  good,  if  no  one  else  is." 

"  Good-b'ye,  Ronald ;  we  are  going  to  see  Barney." 

Ronald  walked  a  few  steps  slowly  away,  and  then  returned 
to  say :  "  Barney  wants  another  little  cuahioA  for  his  head, 
Rachel,  if  you  could  let  him  have  it." 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  sure  and  remember." 

He  walked  on  again,  his  step  blither  and  6rmer;  and  again 
he  came  back  :  "  I  left  him  in  a  hurry  just  now,  and  could  not 
show  him  the  picture-book  I  brought.  Perhaps  you  will  for 
me, — and  will  you  say  I  will  try  and  see  him  again  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Hiank  you ;  he  will  be  so  glad.  Are  you  going  up  the 
bins?" 

**I  don't  know,  perhaps  so;"  but  the  tone,  sad  ai&d  indif- 
ferent though  it  was,  had  lost  its  accent  of  despair.     Some- 
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thing  had  changed  the  enrrent  oi  Ronald's  moody  diooghts, 
and  Ted  him  out  of  himself.  Perhaps  he  was  treasuring  in 
his  heart  the  words,  comforting  and  hopefol  as  the  sweet  httle 
face  which  had  jost  heen  gazing  upon  him — ^<  Can  any  one  he 
unhappy  who  can  work  for  God  ?" 

Rachel  watched  him  as  he  walked  away,  with  that  sense 
of  interest  and  surprise,  mingled  with  awe,  which  children 
always  feel  when  hrought  in  contact  with  the  suffering  of  per- 
sons older  than  themselves;  and  at  length  waking  up  sud- 
denly to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  uone  upon  the  hills, 
and  that  her  father  ought  hy  this  time  to  have  joined  her,  she 
was  ahout  to  run  hack  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  him, 
when  a  faint  yet  sharp  cry  of  distress  hroke  upon  the  sdllnesB, 
followed  by  another,  and  another ;  and  the  next  instant  Ronald 
repassed  her,  though  at  some  liUle  distance,  making  his  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  rugged  cliff  of  rook  and  shingle,  which 
formed  the  highest  point  of  the  Beacon. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


<<  4  RE  you  going  £ur.  Sir,  this  afternoon  V  Mrs.  Robinson 
j[X  stopped  Mr.  Bruce,  as  his  hand  was  upon  the  fiurten* 
ing  of  the  little  gate  in  the  court  yard. 

'<  To  the  church ;  I  may  go  forther,  but  I  have  not  much 
»  heart  to  go  anywhere." 

Perhaps  it  was  illness  which  made  Mr.  Bruce  speak  so 
despondingly.  He  did  appear  very  much  out  of  health;  his 
complexion  had  the  yellow  parchment  look  common  to  persona 
who  have  lived  long  in  a  hot  climate. 

"  You  haven't  been  into  the  church  yet,  Sir." 

<<  Not  yet  Mr.  Lester  forbids  the  week  days,  and  sent 
me  last  Sunday  to  Cleve." 

<<Tee,  Sir,  yes;  I  remember.  Perhaps  it  mi^ht  be  as 
well  if  I  went,  too,  for  the  keys.  Jacob  Clarke  is  an  odd 
man." 

<<  There  is  no  reason.  I  have  met  Jacob  at  the  Par- 
sonage." 

<<  He's  very  blind,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson^  in  a  meditative 
tone;  ''and  deaf,  too,  sometimes." 
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"I  ehftU  do  Yery  well;  cUm't  trouble  jomself.  I  shall  go 
to  the  P^usooage  to  drink  tea." 

His  manner  was  that  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  quite  pre- 
oeeupied;  and  it  might  have  i^peared  unkind  to  persons  who 
oqIt  knew  him  sUghtly.  But  Mrs.  Bobinson  did  not  take  it 
to  heart  much,  oertauOT  not  as  much  as  Mr.  Bruce  himself, 
when  a  momentair  selNrecollection  reminded  him  of  his  tone, 
idiioh  had  been  sharper  than  his  words.  He  looked  back  at 
her,  and  nodded:  ^'Oood-b'ye,  Granny!" — he  must  have 
learnt  to  call  her  that  from  Bachel  Lesteiv— don't  expect  me 
till  jou  see  me;  but  don't  worry  about  me." 

The  sober,  melancholy-visaged  woman  shook  her  head: 
^Thooefatless — ahrays  the  samel  But 'tis  to  be  expected  I" 
and  with  a  remgned  air  she  repaired  to  the  farm-kitchen,  to 
superintend  some  arrangements  for  her  ruest's  comfort. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  she  was  at  me  gate  again,  for  she 
had  heard  it  open,  and  thought  he  must  be  returned.  It  had 
been  opened,  but  by  Goff,  the  fisherman,  not  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
fie  came  up  to  her  with  a  swaggering  air. 

"  Your  friend  at  home,  eh  ?" 

''Not  at  home,"  was  the  short  answer. 

^<6<»ie  up  the  hills,  I  suppose?" 

"Perhaps  so." 

"But  you  can't  say  for  certain,  if  your  life  depended 
onitl" 

"  Mr.  Bruce  doesn't  trouble  himself  to  tell  me  for  certain 
where  he's  going." 

"  And  you  don't  trouble  yourself  to  ask,  of  course !  And 
you  dcm't  know,  either,  I  suppose,  how  long  he  means  to  be 
staying  in  these  parts  ?" 

"He  doesn't  tell  me." 

"  Nor  where  he  comes  from,  nor  where  he's  going  to !  nor 
nothing  about  him !     Before  I'd  trust  such  a  man ! " 

"You  aren't  asked  to  trust  him/'  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  He'd  find  it  mighty  different  if  I  was  I  I  suppose,  now. 
He  gtres  a  load  of  trouble  ?" 

"  As  much  and  as  little  as  most  people." 

"  A  sort  of  chap  who's  made  to  melt  in  your  fingers,  I 
should  say  !"  continued  Goff. 

"He's  a  gentleman  who  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
other  people,  at  all  events  I"  said  Mrs.  Bobinson  indignantly. 

"  Ay  f  a  gentleman !  I  should  have  said,  now,  he  was  that; 
though  'tisn't  all  gentlefolks  that's  to  be  trusted.     But  he*! 
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trae  bloody  is  he  ?    I  learnt  to  know  the  difference,  in  the  old 
days,  when  you  and  I  lived  up  at  the  Hall  together." 

"  I  don't  remember  whenj^ou  and  I  ever  lived  at  any  place 
together,  Mr.  Goff,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  haughtily.  "  I  reccd- 
lect  when  you  were  a  farm-youth  upon  the  estate ;  and  per- 
haps it  might  have  been  as  well  for  you  if  you  had  kept  to 
your  calling." 

*<  That's  as  folks  think.  Every  one  to  his  liking.  Tour 
friend,  now,  I  should  say,  would  never  have  had  a  sea  fancy, 
like  mine  V 

"  I  never  asked  him." 

^'  Oh !  but  you  can  find  out  fast  enough,  from  what  a  mtat 
talks  of  and  goes  after.  Why,  there's  the  Captain!  yon 
couldn't  be  widi  him  five  minutes,  before  you'd  know  he  was 
a  sailor." 

''If  all  sailors  are  like  Captain  Vivian,"  replied  Mrs. 
Robinson,  "  the  fewer  the  better  1" 

''  Then  your  friend's  not  a  sailor.  I  thought  as  much  as 
that  the  night  of  the  wreck.  He'd  never  have  let  himself 
be  capsized,  if  he'd  had  an  ounce  of  old  ocean  in  him.  He's 
from  foreign  parts,  though  ?" 

"  The  vessel  came  from  America,  as  you  know." 

"  Yes,  sure  I  do  know.  Who  should  better  ?  for  I've  had 
more  to  do  with  her  than  most  folks.  But  I  should  say  it 
might  have  touched  at  other  places — Jamaica,  now;  I'm 
downright  certain  somebody  said  it  had  touched  at  Jamaica." 

''  Perhaps  it  might.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say, 
particular,  Mr.  Goff  f     I  must  go  in-doors." 

"Only  that  I've  got  a  nephew  living  in  Jamaica;  and  I 
should  just  like  to  know  whetner  this  gentleman  knows  any- 
thing about  him." 

"Not  likely,  I  should  think." 

"  I  don't  know.  'Tisn't  such  a  large  place.  I've  had  a 
good  many  thoughts  about  my  nephew  lately.  Possibly  you'd 
do  a  good  deed,  and  ask  about  him  ?" 

"1  can't  trouble  Mr.  Bruce  about  anybody's  nephew,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Robinson.  "  He  has  enough  to  do  to  take  care 
of  himself.". 

"Umph! — ^and  his  children,  I  suppose.  You  wouldn't 
have  him  not  take  a  care  for  them  ?" 

"  Not  if  he  has  any.  But  I  can't  stand  here  any  longer. 
If  you  want  to  see  Mr,  Bruce,  you'll  please  to  leave  a  message." 

''  No,  I  can't  say  I  wished  particularly  to  see  him ;  omy  I 
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tiioaglii  that,  beinff^  as  I  sappoeed,  firesli  ftx)m  Jamaioa,  lie 
might  be  ible  to  giTe  me  a  word  or  two  aboat  my  nephew. 
Or  peTx*hance,  when  he  writes^  be'd  make  an  inquiry  for  me. 
When  will  he  be  in  ?" 

'*  I  can't  say." 

"  Somewhere  before  eight,  I  suppose  V* 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  is  likely  to  be  out  aU  the  evening." 

**  Ay  !  gone  up  to  Parson  Lester's ;  I  could  haye  guessed  so 
much." 

"  I  didn't  say  he  was  gone  there." 

''  Only  if  he's  to  be  out  all  the  eyening,  he's  not  likely  to 
be  gone  anywhere  else.  There's  a  way,  you  see,  of  putting 
two  and  two  together.  But  neyer  mind,  I'm  not  going  to 
trouble  him  nor  you  neither;  so  good  afternoon  to  you." 

He  went  out  at  the  wicket-gate.  Mrs.  Robinson's  coun- 
tenance was  wonderfully  imperturbable;  but  certainly,  after 
that  interview,  a  shade  of  restless  anxiety  might  haye  been 
toaced  in  it. 

And  Mr.  Bruce  pursued  his  way  to  the  cottage  of  Jacob 
Clarke,  the  sexton.  It  stood  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
leading  to  the  church  hill ;  and  some  might  haye  thought  it  a 
desolate  home  for  the  sickly  man  who  inhabited  it;  but  Jacob 
would  not  haye  exchanged  it  for  the  most  spacious  dwellin^- 
hoose  in  the  yillaee.  It  was  a  palace  to  him,  for  it  was  in  full 
▼lew  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  church,  since  its  restoration 
bj  General  Yiyian  and  Mr.  Lester,  all  the  pride  of  the  sexton's 
h«art  seemed  to  have  concentrated  itself. 

He  was  working  in  his  garden  when  Mr.  Bruce  came  up; 
bat  the  moment  he  saw  him,  the  spade  was  laid  aside,  and  he 
WIS  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  heayy  keys,  which  were  his 
inseparable  companicmfl. 

"  You'll  be  for  going  un,  I  suppose,  Sir,"  he  said,  almost 
before  Mr.  Bruce  came  within  hearing. 

'*  1  was  blinking  of  it,  Jacob ;  but  I  won't  trouble  you,  if 
you'll  just  let  me  take  the  keys.  Tou  are  busy  I  see.  How 
•re  your  eyes  this  afternoon  ?" 

<'  Badcush  ;  this  left  one,  special.  They  say  I  shan't  get 
any  better  till  I  get  worse,  and  then  I  can  haye  something 
done  to  them ;  but  I  rub  on  with  hoping." 

"  Happy  for  you  that  you  can.  Just  let  me  haye  the  keys, 
and  I  will  bring  them  back  quite  safely.     Tou  can  trust  me." 

'<  I  trust  your  yoice  more  than  your  look,"  replied  Jacob, 
with  a  grim  smile.    '^  I'ye  learnt  a  good  deal  to  know  people 
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of  late  by  their  ydoes ;  and  Uiore's  a  scmnd  in  yoara  that  some* 
how  oomes  home  to  me  natural." 

Mr.  Bmce  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  ke jb. 

Jacob  hesitated.  "  I'm  thinking,— Fll  tell  ye  what,  I'll 
e'en  go  up  with  ye ;  the  digging  will  do  well  enough  to-morrow, 
and  I  should  just  like  to  know  what  you'll  say  to  the  old  place. 
'Tis  a  beautiful  one  outside  now,  ain't  it  V 

"  Yes,  very  beautiful.     The  old  walls,  I  see  V 

<<  Ay !  sure }  we  should  all  have  broke  our  hearts  if  the 
old  walls  had  been  down.  It's  the  windows  that's  new  chieflj 
—outside,  that  is ;  inside  you'll  see  it's  wonderful." 

"  And  all  done  by  Mr.  Lester  r 

^<No,  no;  Mr.  Lester  helped,  as  a  good  man  would;  but 
'twas  the  General,  chief.  He'd  been  thinking  of  it,  they  say, 
for  a  long  time,  and  'twas  the  first  thing  that  seemed  to  cheer 
him  up  after  all  his  troubles." 

They  were  ascending  the  steps  together  as  Jacob  said  this. 
Mr.  Bruce  stopped. 

"  You're  out  of  breath,  Sir." 

'<  No,  scarcely;  but  I  am  not  yery  strone.  How  long  ago 
did  you  say  it  was  since  the  restoration  of  the  church  ?" 

'<  Some  twelye  years  now,  Sir,  since  it  was  finished;  but  it 
took  a  long  time  about.  I  declare  now  I  ?ras  sorry,  in  a  way, 
when  it  came  to  an  end ;  and  so,  I  sui^ect,  was  the  General : 
he  was  up  here  most  every  day,  watchm^  how  it  went  on." 

'<  He  D^an  it  after  his  troubles :  he  has  had  a  good  many, 
I  suppose  ?'' 

<<  You  may  say  that;  a  hard  life,  poor  old  gentleman! 
And  now  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  no  one  near  him 
but  Miss  Mildred ;  and  all  the  <3d  feuds  as  bitter  as  ever ! 
Somehow  it's  strange  when  a  man's  travelling  to  his  grave. 
But  there !  it's  the  way  of  the  world." 

"  There  have  been  family  disputes,  then  ?" 

^^  Not  so  much  disputes ;  but  the  General's  uppish, — ^bent 
on  his  own  ways.  It's  been  the  fashion  of  the  Vivians  from 
father  to  son.'' 

'^  And  the  (General  is  vcory  determined  ?" 

'<  Firm  as  an  old  oak.  He'd  break,  but  he'd  never  bend. 
I  can't  help  thinking  sometimes,  on  looking  back,  that  'twould 
have  been  better  for  him  if  he  could.  But  now,  Sir,  just  take 
your  seat  here,  and  look  round.  You  won't  get  a  finer  sight 
than  that  all  over  the  country."  Jacob  pointed  to  a  wooden 
bench  placed  at  the  top  of  the  steps  for  the  accommodation  of 
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the  old  people.  ^<  You'll  not  be  sorry  to  rest,  I  dare  say,  after 
tliis  poll  up  the  steps ;  and  yon'll  get  a  notion  of  the  countiy 
which  may  help  you.  There's  not  a  bit  of  the  village,  as  you 
see,  to  be  seen ;  only  the  hills.  But  on  the  right,  there  are 
the  woods — the  Cleve  woods.  That  is  the  beginning  of 
General  Viyian's  property." 

"  How  fur  does  it  extend  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  Extend  !  Why,  he's  got  the  whole  of  Encombe,  not  a* 
cottage  in  the  place  but  belongs  to  him.  Only  one  farm — ^The 
Gimnge  they  c^  it — ^which  is  not  his ;  and  sorrow's  the  day 
that  Captain  John  eyer  went  to  live  in  it." 

"  Captain  Yiyian,  I  sappose  you  mean.  I  have  heard  some 
of  thepoor  people  speak  of  him  as  Captain  John." 

<^  I^ey  oill  him  that,  I  can't  say  exactly  why.  He's  not 
a  regular  captain,  thou^  he's  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
■ea,  they  say,  of  late  years.  He  likes  sailor  fashions,  and  so 
be  goes  by  Uie  name ;  but  he's  not  fit  to  be  a  Yiyian."  Jacob 
lowered  his  voice,  as  if  communicating  this  &ct  confidentially. 

Air.  Bruce  tunied  away  his  head — the  sexton's  face  seemed 
peering  into  his.  Jacob  continued,  in  the  same  under  tone : 
''  The  kmg  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  he's  a  disgrace  to 
the  fiunily,  and  the  ruin  and  the  curse  of  evenr  one  that  joins 
with  him.  And  he's  been  so  for  years,  and  his  fathers  before 
him ;  and  no  wonder  the  General  can't  abide  him,  when  he's 
been  woiking  against  him  and  his  set  from  a  boy." 

**  From  a  boy  ?  I  thought  iAie  great  quarrel  had  been  of 
late  yean,  about — about — General  Vivian  s  son." 

'^  Oh !  you've  heard  of  all  that,  have  you  ?"  said  Jacob, 
with  some  disappointment  in  his  tone.  '^  Sure  enough,  there 
was  a  great  quarrel  about  Master  Edward ;  but  'twasn't  Uiat 
was  the  beginning,  as  who  should  know  better  than  I." 

'<  Because  you  lived  in  the  family,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Bruce,  rising  from  his  seat. 

'*  You'd  best  rest  a  minute  or  two  longer,  Sir;  your  voice 
is  (^uite  shaky  now ;  and  there's  no  huny.  What  were  you 
saying  ?  Oh  I  about  mv  having  lived  in  the  family.  Well  I 
I  did  live  there,  or,  at  least,  my  father  did,  which  was  much 
the  same  thing.  He  was  the  butler,  and  I  worked  in  the  gar- 
den, and  about  in  different  ways,  making  myself  useful ;  and 
90  of  coarse  I  came  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  goings  on ; 
aod  sad  enough  they  were  at  times." 

^*  But  General  Vivian  always  lived  a  very  steady  Ufe/'  said 
Kr.  Bmoe^  quietly. 
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<<  Oh !  steady  as  old  Time,  for  that ;  too  steady  perhaps ;  ai 
least,  6omeho\i  it  dida't  seem  to  turn  out  well.  But,  you  see, 
his  father,  and  his  grandfather  hefore  him,  had  heen  just  act- 
ing diflferent ; — spending  here,  and  throwing  away  there,  till 
at  last,  when  the  General  came  into  his  property,  I've  been 
told,  there  wasn't  fifty  acres  of  it  strictly  his  own,  'twas  all 
so  hampered  with  debts ;  and  Captain  John's  friends  having 
a  pretty  large  share  of  the  claims.  Theirs  was  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family;  and  they  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  were  always  quarrelling,  and  bringing  lawsuits,  and  these 
and  the  extravagance  had  just  ruined  the  property. 

<<  Well !  the  General,  as  I  said,  was  a  firm  man,  not  a  bit 
like  those  that  had  gone  before  him.     Where  he  got  his  cha- 
racter nobody  oould  think ;  but  His  said  that  his  mother  was 
something  of  the  same  kind.     If  she  was,  she  hadn't  power 
to  keep  her  husband  from  ruin  or  next  to  it.     Perhaps  she 
may  have  tried  most  with  the  children ;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
ito  his  property — and  that  was  when 
twenty-five,  after  his  elder  brother's 
)  one  thought,  and  only  one,  how  to 
f  father  was  in  his  service  then,  and 
e'd  known  him  from  a  boy — ^helped 
it  'twas  hard  work ;  and  there  isn't 
rne  to  live  as  they  did  in  those  days 
ig  to  be  a  soldier,  and  scrimping  and 
its  scarce  at  the  Hall ;  no  company 
>  carriages — scarce,  indeed,  butter  to 
your  bread.     But  it  answered :  what,  indeed,  wouldn't  answer 
which  the  General  set  his  mind  to  ?    First  one  thing  was  paid 
off,  and  then  another ;  and  the  rumor  got  abroad  that  Cleve 
Hall  was  looking  up  in  the  world  again ;  and  sure  enough, 
'twas  true.     No  thanks,  though,  to  any  of  the  other  Vivians, 
who  did  all  they  could  to  stop  matters,  and  nearly  sent  the 
General  frantic ',  for  with  all  nis  close  ways  for  himself,  he 
wasn't  a  bit  so  with  others ;  and  when  claims  were  made,  if 
there  was  but  a  shadow  of  honesty  in  them,  he  was  ever  for 
paying  them ;  being  honorable,  he  called  it.     As  my  father 
used  to  say,  he  was  always  riding  his  virtues  to  death ;  and 
'tis  my  belief,  the  other  Vivians  would  have  been  much  more 
honorable  if  they  hadn't  known  that  what  they  set  up  for  they 
were  sure  to  have." 

"  And  they  were  living  in  Encombe  then  ?"  inqmred  Mr. 
^Bruce. 
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**  Near  it.  Sir.  I  hope  I  ain't  tiring  jou.  I  thoaght  joa 
seemed  to  liave  a  care  to  know  about  them.  They  had  a  house 
the  other  side  of  CleYe,  and  a  good  bit  of  property  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  General  would  have  given  anything  they 
asked  for  the  land,  but  they  never  would  part  with  it.  'Twas 
iheir  pleasure  to  be  close  to  him  to  spite  him.  I  don't  think, 
though,  he  took  it  much  to  heart  then ;  he  didn't  see  the  trou- 
ble it  was  like  to  bring  upon  him. 

'^  But  he  married  at  last, — 'twas  after  a  good  many  years. 
His  lady  was  very  young,  and  wonderfully  pretty ;  not  a  bit 
like  what  you'd  have  thought  he'd  choose.     I  don't  mean  as 
to  beiuff  pretty,  but  as  to  Ughtheartedness,  and  not  thinking. 
Ab  for  hiiu,  he'd  never  been  young ;  care  had  come  upon  him 
ao  early,  and  his  stiff  ways  and  set  notions  weren't  to  be  bro- 
ken.    And  so  when  they  came  to  live  at  the  HaU — ^that  was 
directly  he  married — ^for  Hwas  one  of  his  notions  never  to 
marry  till  he  could  bring  his  wife  to  her  settled  home — ^things 
were  not  so  very  much  changed  from  what  thev  had  been  be- 
fore ;  I  mean  as  to  servants  and  housekeep 
in  my  own  father  'twas  to  be  seen.     He'd 
be  particular,  that  he  couldn't  for  the  life  < 
ny's  being  spent  where  there  wasn't  strict  o 
eood,  of  course,  it  was,  only  now  and  then 
he  didn't  see  where  there  was  occasion.     [ 
was  different.     She  liked  to  have  things  hi 
and  to  see  her  friends,  and  to  be  gay ;  ai 
desperately  fond  of  her,  and  indulged  hei 
much  as  'twas  in  his  nature.    But  'twasn't  done  with  a  hearty 
goodwill ;  and  specially  it  used  to  fret  him,  so  I've  heard,  to 
see  Master  Edward  turning  after  his  mother's  fashions  rather 
than  after  his  own.    Are  you  in  a  hurry,  Sir  ?"  for  Mr.  Bruce 
moved  impatiently. 

"No,  no;  go  on.  Master  Edward,  you  say,  turned  after 
his  mother?'^ 

''Yes,  sir,  in  a  way;  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  had  her 
thought — for  Mrs.  Vivian,  with  all  her  merry  ways,  had  a 
care  for  every  one  about  her.  But  perhaps  it  wasn't  to  be  ex- 
pected of  Master  Edward.  He  was  young,  and  an  only  son, 
and  the  property  was  all  to  be  his ;  and  so  he  looked  upon  it 
as  his  own  too  early,  it's  my  belief.  Any  how,  from  time  to 
time  there  was  black  looks  at  the  Hall,  and  'twas  well  peen 
things  weren't  going;  on  smoothly.  Captain  John  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  g<^  deal  then,  as  he  has  been  since.     He  was 
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much  about  Master  Edward's  age,  and  spite  of  all  the  Gknenl 
could  say,  they  made  friends  together.  Not  so  strange  that, 
as  you  may  think/'  continued  Jacob,  observing  that  Mr.  Bmoe 
gave  a  start,  as  he  supposed,  of  surprise.  ''  I  remember  Cap- 
tain John  myself  in  those  da^s ;  and  there  -was  a  good  d^ 
that  a  man  might  like,  particularly  a  young  man,  not  very 
knowing  of  the  world,  like  Master  Edward.  He  was  very 
freespoken  and  hearty ;  and  that  took  with  Master  Edward 
all  the  more  because  his  father  thwarted  him,  and  his  life  up 
at  the  Hall  was  too  set  up  and  stiff  for  a  young  man's  mind." 
"  Mr.  Vivian  had  sisters,  though,"  observed  Mr.  Bmee, 
with  something  of  reproach  in  his  tone. 

^'  Well !  he  had,  and  a  prettier,  nicer  pair  of  young  ladies 

there  wasn't  to  be  found  in  all  the  country  round.     But,  yoa 

know,  sir,  we  see  it  every  day ;  women  can't  make  up  aU  to 

men,  any  more  than  men  can  make  up  all  to  women.   There's 

a  need  of  their  own  kind ;  and  so,  when  Master  Edward  came 

from  school  and  ^m  college,  he  must  needs  take  to  Captain 

he  hadn't  any  one  else  to  go  to.    And  this 

lesperate.    His  mother  and  tne  young  ladies, 

;ood  deal  to  stop  it.    I  know  my  father  said, 

le  he  has  come  into  the  room  and  heard  them 

Iward,  for  dear  life,  just  to  keep  away  from 

iidn't  approve.     But  he  was  strange,  Mas- 

-somehow  strong  and  not  strong — strong  for 

not  strong  for  anything  else;  and  so  he'd 

,  and  then,  when  Captain  John  came  in  his 

way,  it  was  all  the  same  as  before.     And  you  see,  sir,"  and 

Jacob  lowered  his  toue  as  if  knowing  that  he  was  approaching 

a  dangerous  topic,  <'  he  was  afraid  of  his  father ;  so,  in  fact, 

they 'all  were.    It  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  deal  of  mischief.    If 

a  thing  was  wrong,  'twas  always  to  be  kept  from  the  General, 

because  he'd  no  mercy." 

<<  But  I  thought  the  Oeneral  was  gentle  to  women,"  said 
Mr.  Bruce  j  *<  you  said  he  was  so  to  his  wife." 

<'  Gentle  in  his  own  way,  but  'twas  a  lion's  gentleness. 
Cross  him  in  his  fancies  once,  and  you'd  never  do  it  a  second 
time.  Not  that  he  went  off  in  a  passion — ^'twas  all  cold  and 
stony ;  but  knocking  at  his  heart,  when  he  was  offended,  was 
like  knocking  at  a  wall.  He  was  wonderfully  proud  though 
of  his  daughters,  specially  of  Miss  Edith,  the  eldest.  Fo&s 
said  that  'twas  becMise  she  was  so  like  her  mother.  And  cer- 
tain she  was  veiy  like  her;  not  quite  so  pretty  perhaps,  and 
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jei  mth  a  &oe  tluit  did  one's  heart  good  to  look  upon ;  and 
alwajB  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  merry  word — and  such  a  laugh  I 
Ah,  air,  the  Hall's  a  different  j^aoe  now  from  what  it  was  when 

she  was  living  I     She  lies  now ^* 

Hr.  Bruce  rose  suddenly.  <<  We  will  go  into  the  church ; 
giTe  me  the  keys/'  He  held  out  his  hand  for  them,  hut  with- 
out staying  to  receive  them,  hurried  along  the  little  paved  path 
leading  to  the  porch. 

Jacob  foDowed  him  with  a  wondering  gaze.  <'  Poor  een- 
tlemsQ  !  then  what  they  say  of  him  is  true,  and  he's  diift, 
Bvre  V*  With  a  slow  step,  he  plodded  along  the  strip  of  worn 
pavement,  murmuring  as  he  went,  ^'  He'd  have  heard  to  ^% 
end,  for  oertun,  if  he  wasn't  daft." 

But  Mr.  Bruce  was  standing  oomposedly  in  the  porch  now ; 
tad  oonsmous  prohably  of  his  own  impatience,  he  addressed 
the  sexton  witn  something  of  an  apology  for  his  abrupt- 
ness :  <<  I  was  feeling  the  cold ;  it  is  cdd  in  the  wind.  Let 
me  have  the  keys,  and,  thank  you,  I  won't  keep  you." 

"  By  your  leave,  sir" — Jacob's  self-love  was  a  little  wound- 
ed, for  he  had  heen  wasting  his  words — '^  the  keys  are  my 
duef  charge,  as  vou  may  say,  and  I'd  best  look  after  them  \  so 
rn  just  open  the  door  and  wait,  for  it  seems  you'll  not  be 
wanting  to  have  much  told  you." 

His  tone  of  annoyance  was  evident,  and  Mr.  Bruce's  man- 
ner softened  into  consideration. 

*«  You  shall  toU  me  more,  Jacob,  only  not  now — ^not  now," 
he  repeated  to  himself,  and  he  took  the  man's  hand  and  wrung 
it  heiotily.  '^  Thank  you,  yon  loved  them  all ;  yes,  I  know 
you  did.^' 

<^Daft!"  was  again  Jacob's  comment  to  himself;  l^ut  he 
changed  his  intention,  and  instead  of  resting  himself  in  the 
poreh,  followed  Mr.  Bruce  into  the  church. 

It  was  of  moderate  sise,  and  consisted  of  two  aisles.  The 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  kind  of  chapel  for  the  Vivian 
family,  divided  from  the  chancel  by  an  oak  screen,  but  open 
to  Uie  rest  of  the  church.  Three  large,  exquisitely-worked 
monuments,  of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  carving 
of  which  had  been  cleaned,  and  in  part  colored  and  gilded  ac- 
cording to  the  orTginal  design,  filled  up  the  centre.  The 
deeply-cut  letters  engraven  upon  them,  told  that  the  recum- 
bent figures,  ^so  meekly  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  were 
the  e^es  of  William  and  Everard  Vivian,  and  of  Walter  and 
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Eleanor  his  wife,  the  first  of  the  name  who  were  the  pos* 
sessors  of  the  manor  of  Cleve. 

The  stranger  did  not  pause  to  examine  any  part  of  the 
church  in  detail.  He  stayed  not  to  mark  the  heau^  of  the 
decorated  chancel-screen,  nor  to  marvel  at  the  exceeding  rich- 
ness of  the  stone  reredos,  nor  the  gorgeousness  of  the  east 
window.  He  passed  without  notice  the  long  flickering  lines 
of  fairy  light  streaming  across  the  marhle  tombs ;  but  his  eje 
wandered  over  the  walls,  and  the  pavement,  marked  with 
quaint  figures  of  the  honored  of  olden  time,  and  more  modem 
yet  already  half-defaced  inscriptions,  till  it  rested  upon  a  small 
plate,  let  into  the  floor  of  the  Vivian  chapel^  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Edith  Vivian. 

"Yes,  that's  where  she  lies,  Sir." 

It  was  a  ghaathr  face  which  met  the  sexton's  gaxe,  but  he 
could  not  see  its  change ;  wid  the  voice  which  answered  him 
was  unaltered,  save  perhaps  that  the  tone  was  lowered|  to  suit 
the  sacredness  of  the  building. 

"  I  see — ^I  know  it  is  the  Vivian  chapel." 

"  The  place  where  thej  all  rest.  Sir,  from  &ther  to  son, 
from  generation  to  generation.  But  there'll  be  none  to  follow 
now." 

The  stranger  gazed  upon  that  small  brass  plate  with  a  fixed- 
ness which  seemed  fascination.  '*  Seventeen  years  ago,''  he 
murmured  to  himself. 

<' Just  seventeen,  come  Michaelmas — the  year  after  the 
troubles :  they  broke  her  heart." 

The  words  were  heard,  for  a  tremulous  shudder  passed  over 
the  stranger's  frame ;  and  seizing  Jacob's  arm,  and  holding  it 
by  a  grasp  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  he  led  him  again 
into  the  porch.  There,  standing  before  him,  quietly,  yet  with 
a  sternness,  the  result  of  strong  self-control  rather  than  of 
anger,  he  repeated :  <<  They  broke  her  heart,  did  jou  say  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  yes.  Sir,"  Jacob  looked  around  him  in  alann. 

"  You  were  telling  me  about  it  before, — ^let  me  hear." 

The  tone  was  too  decided  to  be  disobeyed;  yet  Jacob's 
voice  shook  as  he  began,  and  his  words  were  uttered  unequally, 
whilst  stealthily  he  rsdsed  his  dim  eyes  to  catch,  if  possible, 
the  impression  which  he  was  making  upo5  the  moody,  sullen, 
withered-looking  man,  whose  excitable  feelings  he  had  evi- 
dently, but  unexpectedly,  from  some  unknown  cause,  aroused. 

<<They  said  it  was  caused  by  the  troubles,"  he  braUt 
<<fiad  I  never  heard  there  was  reascm  to  doubt  it.    Sue 
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eoQagh,  before  they  oame,  she  was  blithe  as  a  bird ;  and  the 
day  MiB  heard  of  them  she  fell  sick, — and  the  same  day  twelye- 
mooth  they  laid  her  in  her  grare.  Would  you  wish  to  hear 
more,  Sir." 

There  was  neither  assent  nor  dissent.  It  seemed  that  the 
stranger  could  not  trust  himself  with  words. 

Jacob  went  on :  <<  You  know  id>out  Master  Edward,  Sir : 
perhaps  there's  no  need  to  go  oyer  the  stoiy ;  and  who  can 
tell  the  rights  of  it?" 

"  Ay  !  who  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  impetuously. 

''  It's  my  belief  there's  more  to  be  known  about  that  matter 
than  people  Uiink  for/'  continued  the  sexton,  more  heartily, 
feeling  encouraged  by  eren  a  word  of  sympathy;  << my  fatlrar 
ahrays  said  so,  and  he  was  like  to  know  the  truth,  seeing  he 
liyed  BO  long  in  the  &mily ;  but  the  General  was  never  one  to 
be  dealt  wi^  like  other  folks.  Yon  know,  Sir,  Master  Ed- 
ward went  abroad." 

"  I  have  heard  so.'' 

"  That  was  after  he  lefit  college,  and  after  his  mother's 
death.  Poor  lady !  if  she  had  lived,  no  doubt  things  would 
have  been  different.  As  it  was,  he  only  got  into  mischief 
when  he  was  at  home ;  and  the  General,  'twas  said,  thought 
that  a  new  oountiy  might  give  him  new  notions.  To  say  the 
truth  of  him,  he  had  not  got  any  that  were  what  yon  may 
say  bad,  only  quite  different  from  his  father's :  the  Generu 
bong  set  upon  keeping  up  dignity,  as  he  called  it,  and  getting 
back  more  and  more  of  the  estate,  and  setting  off  his  family 
upon  a  new  footing;  and  Master  Edward  not  thinking  a  whit 
about  it,  but  only  nundful  to  take  things  easy  himself,  and  let 
every  one  else  do  the  same.  I've  hefu^  tell  too,  that  one  of 
the  causes  why  the  General  was  so  bent  upon  getting  his  son 
cot  of  the  country  just  then,  was  because  of  the  young  lady, 
one  of  the  Campbells, — ^they  Uyed  at  the  Manor  Farm; — 
you'll  know  Mrs.  Campbell  of  ihe  Lodge  now,  Sir  ?  She's 
the  mother." 

"  Yes,  yes ;"  the  quick  tone  was  not  impatience,  but  agony. 

<*  The  truth  of  that,  Sir,  is  what  I  can't  vouch  for.  If 
there  was  anything  going  on,  they  managed  to  keep  it  won- 
derfully close;  but  the  General  might  have  found  it  out;  and 
if  he  (Ud|  he  was  sure  to  make  tJ^e  most  of  it,  I'll  warrant 
you.  He  hated  the  Campbells  like  mad.  They  had  always 
sided  with- the  other  Vivians;  and  there  was  some  old  family 
difference  from  1  can't  tell  how  many  years  back;  and  of  late 
7. 
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the  OampbdlB  had  gone  down  in  the  world,  and  theie  had 
been  some  bad  marriages,  which  had  bronght  them  still  lower. 
Old  Mrs.  Campbell— «he  that's  at  the  Lodge  now — ^was  the 
daughter  of  some  man  quite  nothing  compared  with  the  Ge- 
neral, and  so  there  were  relations  and  connexions  whom  he 
didn't  choose  to  haye  anything  to  do  with ;  in  fact,  I've  heard 
my  father  say  that  it  was  quite  a  cat-and-dog  life  the  two 
families  lived ;  and  yon  may  well  think,  Sir,  how  troubled  the 
General  would  be  wnen  he  thought  his  only  son  was  likely  to 
mix  himself  up  with  them.  Any  how.  Master  Edward  went 
abroad.  And  glad  enough  he  was  to  go,  'tis  my  belief,  except 
for  the  thought  of  parting  with  his  sisters,  'specially  Miss 
Edith.  She  was,  in  a  way,  his  &yorite.  I  saw  them  as  they 
stood  together  before  the  aoor,  just  as  the  carriage  was  coming 
up  to  t&e  Master  Edward  away.  She  was  like  an  angel,  so 
loving  and  pretty,  and  putting  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and 
kissine  him,  and  telling  him  that  'twouldn't  be  home  till  he 
came  back }  and  he  smiling,  and  trying  to  comfort  her,  and 
saying  how  he  was  going  to  enjoy  himself;  and  then  looking 
up  at  Miss  Mildred,  who  was  lying  on  her  sofa  by  the  window 
— ^for  'twas  just  then  she  began  to  get  ill — and  noddins  to 
her,  and  promising  to  bring  her  all  Hnds  of  fine  things  &om 
abroad.  Ay  I  they  were  mainly  set  upon  one  another,  those 
two  sisters  and  Master  Edward.'^ 

"  And  the  General  ?" 

'<  He  looked  on  upon  them,  stem-like,  with  his  arms  crossed 
in  his  fashion,  spring  the  young  ladies  were  silly,  and  would 
make  any  one  a  ^ol,  with  dieir  care ;  yet  pleased  too,  for  he 
patted  Miss  Edith  on  the  cheek,  and  cdled  her  Sunbeam, 
which  was  the  name  some  of  the  villa^rs  gave  her;  and  then 
he  shook  Master  Edward's  hand  heartdy,  and  said,  '  God  bless 
you,  my  boy)'  and  it's  my  belief  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye. 
if  there  was,  it's  the  first  tear  that  ever  mortal  saw  there. 
Miss  Edith  had  the  last  word.  Master  Edward  put  his  head 
out  of  the  carriage-window  and  said — the  words  stayed  in 
my  mind  for  days  after, — 'Edith,  darling!  keep  up;  you'll 
soon  learn  to  live  without  me.'  'Twas  a  man's  mistsike,  sir. 
She  tried  to  live  without  him,  and  she  died." 

The  sexton  paused,  for  his  voice  had  grown  tremulous  and 
husky ;  and  Mr.  Bruce,  too,  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  sat  down,  his  hands  firmly  clenching  the  stick  on  which 
he  rested. 

Jacob  continued : — "  Soon  after  Master  Edward's  departure, 
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die  OunpbeUs  went,  and  then  Enoombe  and  Glere  were  qtuet 
enoagh,  with  no  gentry  about,  but  the  Oeneral  and  the  two 
young  ladies.  That  is  the  time  I  can  remember  best  myself. 
I  had  work  in  the  garden ;  and  my  father  having,  as  I  told 
jon,  been  butler  for  so  many  years,  I  was  pretty  often  in  the 
house,  and  got  a  tolerable  ^immering  of  how  things  went  on.'' 

**  And  Edith  ?" — the  words  escaped  hurriedly,  and  were 
immediately  corrected, — "  Miss  Viyian  ?  was  she  well,  then, 
and  happy  r ' 

"  She  took  on  sadly  at  first,"  replied  the  sexton ;  "  but 
'twasn't  a  heart  to  liye  upon  trouble ;  and  when  news  came 
tliat  Master  Edward  was  well  and  happy,  and  likely  to  return 
before  long,  she  cheered  up  mainly,  and  for  the  first  part  of 
that  year  3^  was  the  life  of  the  house.  'Twould  haye  been 
rather  a  dull  one  but  for  her.  Miss  Mildred  was  yery  cheer- 
ful, bat  quiet-like ;  and  the  (General  neyer  seemed  so  proud 
of  her  as  he  was  of  Miss  Edith.  He  would  go  to  her  when 
there  was  business  to  be  done,  for  she  was  more  clear-headed, 
and  ready  to  do  eyerything  for  eyerybody,  and  a  kind  word  for 
all ;  but  she  wasn't  blithe,  like  Miss  Edith,  who  was  alwa^ 
singing  and  dancing  about  the  house.  And  then  Miss  Mil- 
dred was  sickly ;  and  somehow  the  General  was  one  who  didn't 
take  to  sickly  folks;  he  didn't  understand  them,  and  was 
always  thinking  they  oould  get  up  and  do  just  the  same  as 
others.  The  two  young  ladies,  though,  were  maryellous  fond 
of  each  other ;  'twas  quite  a  sight  to  see  them  together,  they 
were  so  one-like ;  and  so,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  yeiy  happy 
home." 

<<  Till  the  storm  came." — It  was  a  yoice  like  the  rising  of 
a  storm  which  spoke.  Jacob  stopped  for  an  instant,  startled 
by  it. 

**  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  till  the  storm  came ;  and  that  was 
aoaa  enough.  Master  Edward  had  been  away  some  months 
when  it  b^an  to  brew;  how,  I  don't  quite  know,  but  when 
the  letters  came  of  a  morning,  I  used  to  hear  my  father  say, 
he'd  rather  face  a  cannon-ball  than  carry  them  up  to  the  Qene- 
nl ;  he  was  so  put  out  by  the  news  he  had.  Some  rumor 
was  afloat  that  Master  Edward  had  been  spending  a  deal  of 
moQcy;  and  that  seemed  likely  enough,  seeing  that  'twas 
always  his  way ;  but  no  one  knew  for  certain.  At  last,  one 
morning,  I'd  been  in  the  garden,  weeding  the  flower-beds,  and 
then  I  was  sent  into  the  park  to  giye  some  help  about  a  fence 
that  was  to  be  moyed;  and  as  I  was  hard  at  work,  not  think- 
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ing  of  anything,  one  of  the  bojs  working  with  me  looked  op, 
and  says  he,  '  Jacob,  who's  that  ooming  across  here  ?'  'Twa« 
a  tall,  swaggering-looking  fellow,  walking  quite  as  if  he  was 
somebody,  and  was  to  be  obeyed ;  and  behind,  a  short,  bluff 
man,  a  kind  of  servant.  The  first  I  knew  directly,  for  I'd 
seen  Captain  Vivian  often  enough,  and  had  a  full  remembrance 
of  him,  and  his  doings.  The  other  I've  learnt  to  know  better 
since ;  you  may  have  seen  him  yourself,  sir,  whilst  you've  been 
here, — ^a  rough-looking  fellow,  a  fisherman  he  is  now,  or  a 
smuggler,  as  most  people  say;  he's  always  out  upon  the 
Point." 

''  Ooff !  yes,  I  know  him  well,  very  well;"  and  there  was  a 
marked  emphasis  upon  the  words. 

<'He  had  work  about  the  place  out  of  doorSy  as  a  boy; 
and  then  he  was  taken  into  the  house,  and  made  a  servant  tot 
Master  Edward,  and  he  had  carried  him  abroad ;  but  it  seems 
somehow  they  hadn't  suited,  and  he  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  Captain.  So  it  was  they  were  together  that  day.  I  learnt 
all  that,  though,  afterwards." 

«  Yes,  wen  !    But  that  day  ?" 

"Ay,  that  day,  sir;  you  needn't  think  I'm  likely  to  for- 
get it.  I  saw  the  Captain  and  the  other  fellow  go  straight  up 
to  the  house,  and,  said  I  to  myself,  there's  mischief  coming 
with  that  man,  as  sure  as  summer  comes  with  swallows.  I 
didn't  exactly  think  what  kind  of  mischief,  for  I  hadn't  heard 
much  about  where  he'd  been  lately;  else  my  thoughts  would 
surely  have  turned  to  Master  Edward.  But  something  led  me 
to  go  into  the  house,  and  wait  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  I 
followed  them  up  to  the  door,  and  the  Captain,  he  gave  a  trs- 
mendous  pull  at  the  bell,  and  such  a  peai  there  was  sounding 
through  tne  house  I  And  when  the  door  was  opened,  it  was  a 
kind  of  king's  voice  that  said  he  must  see  General  Yiviaii 
directly.  My  father  happened  to  be  in  the  libraiy  at  the  time, 
"where  the  young  ladies  were  sitting.  It  was  dose  to  the  front 
steps,  and  you  could  hear  quite  plainly  what  any  one  said. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  Miss  Mildred  turned  veir  pale 
when  she  heard  the  Captain's  voice,  and  said  she,  <  Edith, 
you  go  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  who's  here.'  She  couldn't 
go  herself,  and  she  wouldn't  trust  anybody  else  with  the  mes- 
sage, knowing  how  the  General  would  hate  it.  Miss  Edith 
weut  up  to  her  chair  and  kissed  her,  and  said,  '  Never  mind, 
Mildred,  we'll  hope  on,'  or  some  woitls  of  that  kind;  but  she 
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ms  cast  down  li«»df,  seemingly^  for  she  walked  quite  dowfy 
out  of  the  room. 

«  Captain  John  was  shown  into  the  little  drawing-room^  and 
a  good  long  time  he  was  kept  waiting ;  and  my  father  heard 
him  storming  away  because  of  it  with  Goff ; — for  he  would  • 
make  him  go  with  him ;  he  wouldn't  have  him  sent  into  the 
serrant's  haU,  as  was  the  costom.  At  last  the  General  rang 
his  study-bell,  and  my  father  answered  it,  as  he  always  did. 
Hiss  Edith  was  behind  the  General's  chair,  smoothing  his  hair 
and  fondling  him ;  and,  to  look  at  them,  I  dare  say  you  might 
haye  called  them  brother  and  sister,  instead  of  father  and 
child;  for  he  was  a  wonderfully  fine-looking  man  in  those 
days,  iras  the  G^eneral,  and  bore  his  years  bravely.  '  Captain 
Vivian's  waiting  to  see  me,  Clarke,  I  hear,'  said  the  General ; 
'  he  may  come  up.  Edith,  you  must  go.'  His  v(Hoe  was  aa 
firm  as  mine  is  now,  and  you  wouldn't  have  known  that  he 
thought  or  cared  for  the  man  a  straw;  only  that  he  had  a  trick 
of  crossing  his  legs  and  moving  his  left  foot  up  and  down  whcu 
he  was  sorely  pressed,  and  the  less  he  said  the  faster  his  foot 
went ;  'twas  his  way  of  venting  his  passion.  The  foot  went 
like  a  see-saw  that  morning;  and  Miss  Edith  said  to  my  father, 
when  she  left  the  room,  '  Clarke,  don't  you  let  the  General  be 
tired  out.'  That  was  as  much  as  to  say,  you  be  on  your  watch 
for  what's  going  on ;  for  my  father  was  a  tmstv  and  knowing 
man,  and  numy  a  time  when  the  young  ladies  had  been  troubled 
with  persons  coming  to  worry  the  General,  they  had  got  him 
to  go  m  and  interrupt  them.  So  my  father  snowed  Captain 
Vivian  into  the  study,  and  he  saw  the  General  stand  up  and 
bow,  which  was  all  the  greeting  he  gave ;  and  any  one  but 
Captain  John  might  have  been  cowed  by  his  manner.  But 
not  a  bit  he ;  before  my  father  was  out  of  the  room  he  began, 
saying  that  he  had  come  from  a  bug  distance,  and  he  thought 
it  hard  he  should  be  kept  waiting,  and  all  in  such  a  rough  way 
thai  the  General  was  put  askew  almost  before  a  word  had  been 
spoken. 

'^  My  father  went  back  to  his  work.  Not  a  word  did  he 
tell  me  or  any  one,  then ;  such  a  cautious  man  he  was  about 
eveijthing  which  concerned  the  General's  interest.  But  I 
was  mainly  curious ;  and,  as  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him, 
I  made  frien^ls  with  the  housekeeper,  as  was  my  custom  some- 
times, and  got  a  permission  from  her  that  I  might  come  into 
the  bouse  »nd  dine.  I  was  standing  in  the  servants'  hall, 
waiting  abuut  a  little,  and  doing  just  what  few  things  there 
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was  to  be  done,  when  my  father  oame  in,  and  rays  he  to  tba 
footman,  '<  Here's  a  stranger  oome  to  dine  with  yon,  Charies ;'' 
and  with  that  he  brought  in  Goff.  'Twasn't  a  pleasant  hear- 
ing, exactly,  for  in  former  days  no  one  had  ever  taken  much 
to  the  man ;  but  he  had  come  from  foreign  parts,  and  he*d 
seen  Master  Edward  lately ;  and  so  there  was  a  good  de^  to 
say  and  to  hear,  and  we  all  got  round  him  and  began  asking 
him  questions.  Tve  often  thought  since  how  queer  he  was 
on  that  day, — not  a  bit  like  what  he's  turned  out  since, — do 
blustering  and  storming,  but  a  sort  of  creep-mouse  look,  which 
somehow  turned  quite  against  me ;  and  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  hear  if  there  was  a  bell,  or  a  sound.  But  he  wasn't 
likely  to  hear  that  with  the  clatter  which  was  going  on  in  the 
hall,  and  after  a  while  he  seemed  to  give  up  listening,  and 
began  to  talk  very  fast,  telling  heaps  of  odd  stories,  and  hint- 
ing things  now  and  then  about  Master  Edward  which  nearly 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Yet  he  never  spoke  out;  and 
when  my  father  taxed  him  once  with  what  he  had  been  sajring, 
and  asked  him  to  explain,  he  caught  himself  up  quite  diort, 
and  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  knew  he  was  telling  what 
wasn't  true.  Certainly,  I  fancied  him  less  than  ever,  'specially 
when  I  saw  what  a  friend  he  was  to  the  ale  flagon.  Why  he 
drank  it  as  if  'twas  water  1 

<<  There  was  dinner  in  the  housekeeper's  room  for  my  father, 
but  not  a  bit  did  he  seem  to  trouble  himself  to  eat.  I  had  a 
notion  that  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  let  Gk>ff  out  of 
his  sight,  for  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  hall  continually;  and, 


chuckle,  and  laid  down  his  knife  just  as  he  was  cutting  a  bit 
of  cheese,  and  set  himself  a^ain  to  listen.  Sure  enough  at 
that  moment  there  was  a  bell,  a  quick-ringing  one  fVom  the 
General's  rocnn.  I  chanced  to  be  looking  at  the  man  at  the 
moment.  His  face — ^you  wouldn't  scarce  believe  it,  (or  he's  all 
over  hard  and  brown  now,  as  if  he  was  made  of  mahogany — 
but  he  hadn't  seen  such  rough  times  in  those  days,  and,  as  I 
sat  opposite  to  him,  I  noticed  that  it  turned  of  a  sudden, 
not  white,  but  a  sort  of  grayish  color,  just  for  all  the  worid  as 
if  he  was  going  oflf  into  a  fit.  'Twas  only  for  a  moment, 
though.  He  seized  hold  of  the  ale  jug,  and  such  a  drink  as 
he  took  I — it  seemed  all  to  go  at  a  gulp ;  and  then  down  went 
the  oup  on  the  table,  and  he  stood  up,  and  it  crossed  my  mind 
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Uai  he'd  had  enoa^  to  make  him  tmsteadj.  But  not  a  whit 
that !  It  had  only  brooght  back  the  right  color  to  his  cheek; 
and  says  he,  quickly,  '  l%at's  for  me.'  My  father  caught  him 
up  wi£b,  '  How  do  you  know  it's  for  you  V  He  was  taken 
aback,  and  hk  eyes  quite  flashed  out,  but  he  only  laughed  and 
sftid,  <  Oh  !  he  supposed  it  was,  and  he  must  be  ready ;'  and, 
strange  enough,  when  my  father  went  up  stairs  he  brought 
down  wofd  that  QtoS  was  to  go  up  directly.  I  didn't  dare  ask  if 
anything  was  the  matter,  so  many  being  about ;  but  I  was  cer- 
tain that  something  was  wrong,  for  my  father  had  a  look  on 
him  which  I'd  seen  often  enough  to  understand.  But  dinner 
W0«t  on,  and  was  finished,  and  every  one  went  to  his  work; 
and  I WM  to  have  gone  to  mine,  only  my  fetther  had  something 
£9r  me  to  do  in  his  pantiy.  It  wasn't  so  far  firom  the  hall  but 
thai  I  oould  hear  people  go  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down  stairs; 
and,  after  a  while — ^two  hours  I  am  sure  it  was  from  the  time 
I  fint  saw  the  Captain  come — ^he  and  Qoff  took  their  departure, 
—not  blistering  and  noisy,  as  they  had  come,  but  steiding  out 
asd  walking  off  to  the  village,  without  a  word  of  good  b'ye 
to  any  one. 

"  There  was  no  sound  in  the  house  for  near  half  an  hour 
afierwardfi.  The  young  ladies  had  had  their  lunch ;  and  where 
they  were,  or  what  they  were  doing,  I  couldn't  say,  only  I 
misBcd  Miss  Edith's  voice,  for  she  used  to  go  singing  about  uke 
a  bird.  It  came  over  me,  I  remember,  as  someUiing  awful 
that,  with  so  many  near,  there  shouldn't  be  one  to  be  heard ; 
hot  before  long  a  heavy  door  slammed  to,  and  then  came  the 
General's  step  ak>ng  the  open  gallery  over  the  hall.  He  was 
going  the  way  to  the  young  ladies'  sitting-room. 

*<  My  father  called  me  then,  and  I  st^  talking  with  him 
in  the  hall,  about  some  errand  he  wished  me  to  do  for  him  in 
Cleve.  It  might  have  been  three  minutes,  or  not  so  much,  we 
were  there.  I  was  just  asking  him  where  I  should  find  the 
man  he  wanted  to  see ;  and  I  rem^nber  he  bade  me  attend, 
and  laid  hb  hand  on  my  shoulder,  in  his  kind  way,  when  a 
scream — sharp  and  piteous,  scarce  like  a  human  scream — rang 
ihroogh  the  old  house.  'Twas  Miss  Edith's  vmoe;  and  my 
&ther  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  in  horror,  and  rushed  up 
stain." 

^  She  was  dead  I"  escaped  from  Mr.  Bruce's  lips ;  and  he 
oofered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sank,  shuddering,  upon 
ftke  bench. 

^^No,  sir.     She  had  had  her  death-etroke;  but  she  was 
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not  to  did  then.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor  insensiUe,  Mias 
Mildred  kneeling  by  her ;  quiet — ^yon  wouldn't  have  known 
there  was  aught  strange,  save  that  her  face  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  changed  into  stone.  And  the  General  was  there  too ; 
standing  up  before  them,  stem  as  on  a  battle-field^  but  his 
eyes  fixed  with  a  horrible  stare  straight  before  him.  They 
djd  not  let  me  stay  more  than  a  moment.  Mrs.  Robinson  was 
called,  and  I  was  sent  off  to  Cleve  for  a  doctor.  I  came  back 
in  less  than  an  hour.  The  General  had  shut  himself  up  in  ' 
his  room ;  Miss  Mildred  was  with  her  sister.  No  one  could 
tell  anything  that  had  happened  for  oertain ;  only  that  Captain 
John  and  Uoff  had  gone  off  frcnn  Enoombe  lixe  a  shot,  and 
0omehow — ^the  news  was  about,  that  Master  Edward  and  Miss 
Campbell  were  married." 

"  And  that  was  all  V  exclaimed  Mr.  Brace,  standing  up, 
and  grasping  the  sexton's  arm. 

<<  Bad  enough  'twould  have  been,  sir,  if  it  had  been  all,'' 
replied  the  sexton  hastily;  ''  but  worse  there  must  have  been, 
far  worse  than  that.  'Tisn't  for  me  to  say,  when  no  one  known 
for  sure ;  but  a  part  of  the  truth  was  abroad  quick  enough. 
Master  Edward  had  done  something  very  dreadful,  and  was 
disinherited.  What  his  sins  were,  it  had  been  left  for  Captain 
Viyian  and  that  fellow  Goff  to  tell.'' 

A  groan  was  the  only  reply. 

"  My  story  will  soon  enough  be  ended  now,  sir,"  continued 
the  sexton.  <<  The  beginning  of  troubles  was  the  end  of  die 
family  history.  They  laid  Miss  Edith  on  her  bed,  and  for 
weeks  she  never  rose  up  from  it.  And  day  after  day  the  word 
came  that  she  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  her 
brain  was  wandering;  and  doctors  came  from  London,  and 
nurses;  and  they  talked,  and  ordered,  and  watched,  and  si 
last  they  got  her  round  in  a  way ;  and  she  came  down  stairs, 
and  moved  about,  and  went  into  the  garden.  But  it  was  her 
ghost  only,  not  herself.  She  could  never  be  kept  still,  but 
was  always  dragging  herself  up  and  down  the  shrubbery  walk 
by  the  great  road,  listening  for  a  carriage,  if  it  might  draw 
up ;  or,  when  she  was  in-doors,  standing  before  a  picture  of 
Master  Edward,  that's  now  in  Miss  Mildred's  room,  or  pacing 
the  gallery  over  the  hall.  But  she  never  mentioned  his  name ; 
no,  not  even  to  Miss  Mildred.  And  at  last,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  cloud  came  over  her  again,  and  she  gave  way,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment;  and  once  more  they  took  ner  to  her  bed,  and 
never  moved  her  from  it  till  they  carried  her  to  her  grave.'' 
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TheseztoB  pftoaed,  to  dash  away  a  tear.  <<  There  was  peaoe 
for  ber/'  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep  reverence.  ''  She  had 
fived  an  angel's  life,  and  she  was  ready  for  death.  The  sorrow 
waa  for  him  that  had  kiUed  her.'' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued : — 
''  'Tis  a  iieavy  word  to  say  of  a  father  against  his  child, 
and  be  loving  her  as  he  did.  But  'twas  the  General's  way; 
there  was  no  mercy.  He'd  have  given  his  son  to  be  shot,  4f 
it  bad  come  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  been  the  first  to  pull  the 
trigger;  and  so,  when  he  thought  himself  called  on  to  give 
lum.  up,  be  cast  him  off  in  a  moment,  and  fancied  that  others 
ooold  do  the  same.  But  they  who  said  the  General  was  a  hard 
man,  spoke  of  things  they  didn't  understand.  The  day  that 
Captain  John  brought  the  ill  news,  the  General  was  hale  and 
strong  as  the  strongest  man  of  his  age  in  £ngland.  When  he 
eame  out  of  his  room  three  days  afterwards,  to  go  to  ohurch| 
bis  hair  was  silvery  gray,  and  he  had  the  look  and  gait  of  a 
of  seventy.     There,  sir,  I've  done  now;  and  I've  tired 


you,  no  doubt;  and  my  digging  will  be  waiting  for  me.  Will 
It  please  you  to  go  into  the  church  again  ?" 

No  answer  came.  The  question  was  repeated,  and  Mr. 
Bmce  spoke  as  in  a  dream. 

*  *  The  church,  did  you  say  ?  But  the  mystery — ^has  it  never 
been  cleared  up  ?" 

"The  mystery,  sir*/  Oh!  Master  Edward's;  yes,  I  under- 
stand. Oleared  up  I  can't  say  it  has  been,  for  no  one  can  say 
for  certain  what  passed  between  the  General  and  Captain 
Vivian ;  but,  of  course,  the  marriage  and  the  notion  of  Master 
Edward's  gambling  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  cause  enough 
for  his  being  disinherited,  according  to  the  General's  principles. 
Be  who'd  been  all  his  life  striving  to  redeem  the  property, 
and  making  it  the  one  thing  he  worked  for — it  was  natural 
enough,  perhaps,  that  he  should  take  fright  at  the  notion  of 
its  falling  into  hands  which  would  scatter  it.  But  what  he 
really  thought  and  felt,  it  isn't  for  such  as  I  to  guess  at ;  and 
indeed  I  don't  fancy  there's  any  one  that  can  tell,  except  may 
be,  Mr.  Lester.  He  came  to  live  at  Encombe  just  afterwards ; 
and  he'd  been  Master  Edward's  tutor,  and  often  staving  at  the 
Hall,  and  had  worked  hard,  I've  heard,  to  make  tne  General 
and  his  sou  understand  each  other.  I  believe  the  General  did 
open  his  mind  to  him  at  first,  but  when  Mr.  Lester  didn't  quite 
a^9ree«^e  closed  up  again,  and  lived  for  all  the  world  as  if  shut 
up  in  a  shell.     iW  is  to  say,  on  that  subject  he's  shut  up. 


ib9 
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not  on  others.  He  gave  himself  much  more  to  the  poor  people 
about  that  time,  and  set  to  work  at  the  church,  and  grew  more 
thoughtful  for  Miss  Mildred,  and  took  to  petting  and  making 
much  of  her.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  me,  when  I'm  thinking 
over  it  all  awhiles,  that  he's  been  for  years  like  a  man  who 
knows  he's  very  wrong  in  one  way,  but  won't  for  the  life  of 
him  give  up,  and  so  tries  to  keep  iiB  conscience  dear  by  being 
good  in  all  others.     Mayn't  it  be  so,  sir  ?" 

The  sexton  looked  up  at  his  companion  inquiringly. 

His  answer  was  a  half-crown,  thrust  into  nis  hand }  and,. 
without  a  word,  Mr.  Bruce  turned  away,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
was  seen  striding  up  the  pathway  to  the  hills,  with  the  speed 
of  a  maniac. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ELLA  had  left  Clement  behind^  without  a  thought.  Mr. 
Lester  and  Rachel  she  imagined  were  before  her,  and  her 
inclination  was  to  hasten  after  them.  They  were,  however, 
at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  she  went  on,  with  her  usual 
impetuosity,  when  interested,  gaining  ground  upon  them,  but 
heeding  little  the  direction  she  was  taking,  and  without  con- 
sidering how  she  was  to  return.  Once  she  heard  Clement's 
call,  and  answered  it ;  but  her  voice  was  weak,  and  the  soimd 
did  not  reach  him.  So  she  must  have  proceeded  half  walking, 
and  half  running,  for  more  than  a  mile ;  but  she  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  her  object,  and  her  efforts  would  soon  end. 
The  two  figures  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  rest,  and  a  most 
uncomfortable  misgiving  crossed  Ella's  mind.  The  maa  was 
taller  than  Mr.  Lester,  he  looked  unlike  a  gentleman,  now 
that  she  could  see  him  more  distinctly,  and  the  girl  was  dressed 
differently  from  Rachel.  Ella  could  not  recognise  them  ai 
all ;  they  were  not  even  Encombe  people :  probably  they  be- 
longed to  Cleve,  and  were  going  thither  by  the  short  way, 
over  the  hills.  That  was  quite 
Beacon,  and  Clement  would  miss 
him,  and  called.  There  was  no 
was  sitting  down  heard  her,  and  a] 

Ella  was  not  frightened,  but 
very  lonoly,  the  paths  in  some  pj 
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however,  was  dear, — at  leaai  she  thought  it  so, — that  Clement 
would  follow  her  in  the  direction  of  the  Beacon;  and  when 
the  stnuiger  came  np,  Elhi  answered  his  question  as  to  what 
she  wanted;  by  begging  to  be  told  the  nearest  road  to  it. 

<^  A  good  way  oft  from  the  Beacon  it  is/'  replied  the  man ; 
<<  a  mile  at  the  least.  Yon  aren't  thinking  of  going  up  thero 
by  yooiself,  Miss  ?" 

^<  I  was  going;  I  want  to  meet  my  brother/'  was  Ella's 
xeplj. 

<<  Ohy  your  brother  TthatSs  different.  Well,  yon  most  keep 
along  onder  the  hollow  noW,  tUl  you  get  to  the  pile  of  stones 
yonder,  and  then  take  the  path  xb  &e  right,  and  that  wUl 
bring  you  into  Oossdell ;  ana  from  thence  you  may  scramble 
up  till  you  get  to  the  foot  of  the  Beacon.  But,  dear  me  I" — 
and  he  look^  at  Ella's  slight  figure  with  a  kind  of  patronising 
compassion;  '^you'll  never  get^np,  anyhow;  and  if  yon  do, 
you'll  never  find  your  way  down  4^in ;  or  you'll  get  upon  the 
Cxoome  ;  and  there'll  be  a  business  I" 

<'The  Croomel"  repeated  Ella;  <<that  is  where  the  cliff 
MLs  away  so,  isn't  it  ?" 

**  YoB,  the  steep  side  of  the  Beacon,  away  to  the  east/' 
was  the  answer.  <<  Folks  that  don't  know  much  about  it  are 
apt  to  set  foot  upon  the  Croome,  taking  it  all  for  firm  ground ; 
and  tben,  ten  to  one,  if  they  don't  go  down  and  down,  till 
thefd  give  half  they're  worth  to  stop.  However,  I  dare  say 
your  brotVer  knows  all  about  that,  and  he  won't  take  you  the 
dangerous  side." 

A  little  fear  there  was  in  Ella's  mind,  but  with  it  a  good 
deal  of  exoiten^fl^  Yet  she  could  dit  at  once  decide  whe- 
ther to  advano^^H  back.  She  asked  how  far  it  was  from 
the  poiiit_she  fflR>w  reached  to  Encombe :  about  a  mile  and 

and  to  have  had  a  tire- 
I  it  would  be  too  absurd ! 

Clement,  and  he  would 
should  be  outdone.  In 
was  mistress  over  her 
she  disliked  more  than 
ralk;  and  moreover  she 
ly  allied  to  her  poetibal 
ide  of  boldness.  With- 
tance  the  fact  of  having 
her  finom  her  intention, 
rciand  proceeded  od her 
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upward  way,  with  a  springing  step  and  an  eager  spirit,  and 
had  reached  the  other  extremity  of  the  hollow,  before  he  had 
disappeared  along  the  downward  path  which  led  to  the  town 
of  Cleve. 

Her  heart  did  sink  a  little  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the 
height  still  above  her,  the  summit  of  the  Beacon  being  eveii 
then  not  visible.  But  it  required  only  an  effort;  she  was 
stoong,  and  there  was  quite  sufficient  time,  and  Clement  might 
miss  her  if  she  turned  back ;  and  Ella^  who  would  have  lounged 
for  hours  in  an  easy  chair^  dreaming  over  poetry,  and  thinking 
the  smallest  exertion  too  great,  now,  once  roused,  was  willing 
to  risk  any  amount  of  fatiguO;  or  even  danger,  rather  than 
fail  in  her  purpose. 

She  b^an  the  ascent;  at  first  an  easy  one,  for  the  sheep* 
track  was  her  guide,  and  offered  a  sure  footing;  but  after 
some  distance  it  ceased,  and  she  was  obliged  to  make  her  way 
as  she  could  over  the  slippery  turf.  The  Beacon  point  was 
before  her,  however,  then,  and  this  gave  her  confidence  and 
energy.  Yet  she  did  not  trust  herself  to  lo(^  round,  lest  she 
should  turn  giddy ;  for  the  hill  was  becoming  more  and  more 
precipitous,  and  from  not  knowing. the  right  direction  to  take, 
Ella  had  chosen  the  steepest  site  that  was  accessible.  At  lasty 
however,  having  reached  a  little  hollow,  where  she  could  find 
a  firm  footing,  she  turned,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  The  view 
beneath  her  was  most  lovely,  commanding  the  slope  of  the 
hills,  and  the  Encombe  ravine,  with  the  Cleve  woo<II,  and  the 
town  of  Cleve  in  the  distance ;  and  beyond  a  wide  expanse 
of  the  sea,  changing  at  every  instant,  now  glittering  with 
islands  of  light,  now  8ark  wiUi  deep  p^jMmadows,  as  the 
Bun  escaped  from,  or  was  hidden  benea^^^V  heavy  douds 
which  were  crossing  the  sky.  Perfectly  ml^yable  it  would 
have  been,  if  ' 
Beacon,  with 
beauty,  added 
minute  after 
and  dampnesj 

A  slight  I 
it  would  pre\ 
mfght  pass  a 
hasten,  lest  it 
rather  more  < 
turf,  but  upo 
her  feet,     ft 
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f(jr  the  miBt  was  fbickening  very  rapidly.  Bat  to  be  so  near 
the  top,  and  not  to  reach  it !  It  was  out  of  the  question ;  it 
would  be  ignoble ;  and,  after  all,  what  harm  oould  happen  to 
her  ?  She  had  but  to  step  carefully ;  and  once  at  the  top, 
her  descent  would  be  rapid  and  easy,  and  she  should  so^n 
escape  from  the  mist,  which  was  always  thicker  on  the  hills 
than  in  the  yaUeys.  Enterprising,  Ella  was,  certainly;  hers 
mit^t  have  been  the  spirit  of  a  crusader,  could  it  always  have 
felt  the  same  stimulus.  A  steep,  high  bank,  almost  a  cliff, 
was  before  her;  the  damp,  heayy  mist  was  gathering  around 
her ;  she  was  weary  and  breathless ;  sharp  flmts  had  torn  her 
boots,  and  one  had  wounded  her  foot  so  as  to  make  it  painful 
lor  her  to  walk ;  but  she  would  not  yield.  One  more  great 
effort :  scrambling,  dipping  back,  clinging  to  a  stone  uniich 
gaye  way,  seizing  upon  the  stem  of  a  juniper-bush,  and  finding 
a  footing  for  a  moment,  and  then  graspmg  the  edge  of  the 
hank,  and  dragging  herself  up  almost  in  despair,  and  EUa 
had  aehieyed  her  object,  and  stood  upon  the  narrow  platform 
of  the  highest  hill^  and  touched  the  pile  of  stones  whick 
formed  the  Beacon. 

She  was  yery  triumphant — ^yery  excited.  The  toil  was  a 
hundred-fdd  repaid  by  success ;  so  she  felt,  for  the  first  minute. 
The  second,  a  chill  came  oyer  her,  mental  as  well  as  physical ; 
but  the  latter  was  predominant.  A  cold  blast  was  sweeping 
oyer  the  hills ;  and  sadly  and  ominously  it  moaned  through  the 
hoUowa  below  her.  View  there  was  none ;  the  mist  covered  the 
country  like  a  garment,  and,  gathering  around  Ella,  crept,  as 
it  seemed,  into  her  frame,  numbing  her  fingers,  and  bringing 
that  indescribable  sense  of  blind  dreariness  which  makes  one 
fkncy,  for  the  moment,  that  warmth  and  light  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth  for  ever. 

Of  course  there  was  but  one  thought  in  Ella's  mind — 
descent  as  auick  as  possible.  She  again  called  Clement, 
though  with  little  expectation  of  being  heard ;  and,  receiving 
no  answer,  set  herself  to  her  task.  The  cliff  was  her  first 
difficulty;  she  could  not  trust  it  in  going  down,  as  she  had  in 
^seofiding,  so  she  felt  her  way  cautiously  along  the  edge  of  the 
pl8tfon%  iaSA  she  reached  a  less  precipitous  bank,  and,  sliding 
down  in^ycu)t  difficulty,  found  herself  standing  on  what  seemed 
a  btalqHpick.  This  must,  of  course,  she  thought,  be  the 
right  patA,  which  she  had  missed  through  ignorance ;  and  she 
went  on  boldly  and  cheerfully,  congrat^ating  herself  on  her 
•Qcceas.     Yet  it  was  rather  bewildering^  be  wandering  on 
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in  ihis  wnj,  withoat  bmng  able  to  see  more  than  a  few  jaida 
before  her ;  and  once,  it  crossed  Ella's  mind,  that  the  tnum 
was  leading  her  rather  away  from  the  direction  she  had  takek 
i|^  ascending.  Very  far  away,  however,  it  could  not  be,  for  she 
Wts  quite  sure  that  she  was  gmng  towards  Enoombe;  and 
every  now  and  then  she  stopped  and  called  Olement,  again 
hoping  that  he  might  be  near,  and  join  her. 

The  path  which  Ella  had  entered  upon  was  broad  at  firefc, 
sloping  sdong  the  side  of  the  hill ;  then  it  grew  narrower  uid 
steeper,  and  occasionally  it  ceased  altogether  for  a  few  paces; 
but  a  path  there  certainlv  was,  so  that  she  did  not  fed  any 
misgivings.  At  length,  however,  it  became  very  perplexing  ; 
there  seemed  to  be  two  tracks,  one  to  the  right,  broad,  bat 
exceedingly  precipitous,  almost  indeed  perpendicular,  leading, 
as  she  supposed,  towards  OUve ;  the  other  very  narrow,  but 
more  easy,  carried  round  the  hill,  and  therefore  leading  away 
from  Encombe.  Either  seemed  an  evil,  and  Ella  paused  to 
consider,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  sufficiently  uncomfortable 
heartily  to  repent  her  expedition.  To  descend  by  any  means 
was  stm  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  for  there  was  no  time  to  be 
C/  lost.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the  mist  was  thickening  into 
rain.  And  ^ter  a  moment's  consideration  she  chose  the 
narrow  path,  as  leading,  she  believed,  more  directly  to  Enoombe* 

It  was  tolerably  level,  and  therefore  easy  at  first }  and  Ella 
congratulated  herself  upon  this,  and  went  on  hopefully,  yet 
not  very  quickly.  It  was  not  quite  as  firm  as  that  which  she 
had  left ;  the  soil  was  loose,  and  the  stones  rolled  away  under 
her  feet.  This  did  not  signify,  as  lone  as  the  slope  was 
gradual ;  but  it  became  steeper, — ^the  paw  was  scarcely  to  be 
called  one.  Ella  was  obliged  to  ihiow  herself,  in  a  manner, 
from  one  projection  to  another :  yet  it  was  still  descent,  and 
descent  was  her  object.  She  wai^  forced  to  move  on ;  the  stones 
gave  way  as  she  touched  them ;  and  there  were  no  large  ones 
to  grasp.  It  became  not  walking,  or  jumping  firom  point  to 
point,  but  one  perpetual  slide,  slide ;  above,  bdow,  around  hat 
— all  was  sliding ;  and  when  she  tried  tiD  stop,  the  very  efibrt 
to  sustain  herself  gave  an  impetus  to  the  stones  on  which  she 
rested ;  and  down  they  went,  rolling  on  and  on,  and  making 
all  they  touched  roll  with  them,  till  the  rush  was  as  the  eran 
of  pebbles  on  a  beach ;  and  at  length — ^was  it  4Mlplash  of 
water  which  reached  Ella's  ear  ? 

The  black  tarn  was  beneath  her.  She  was  clinging  to  the 
side  of  the  Cr 
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The  erj  which  e^oed  Aroagh  the  hillB  reached  the  ean 
cf  Mr.  Bruce  as  he  wandered  beneath  the  Beacon,  and  wa« 
heard  hy  Rachel  Lester  as  she  stood  at  the  head  of  Greystone 
Gorge^  and  startled  Ronald  in  his  lonely  wretchedness; — it 
was  the  cry  of  extr^nity  of  peril.  To  go  hack  was  impossible ; 
the  Tery  effort  to  grasp  the  cliff  would  but  precipitate  Ella  into 
the  lake.  To  go  forward  was  equally  impossible ;  the  end  might 
approach  more  skywly,  but  it  would  not  be  the  less  certain. 
To  staad  moiioDless  upcm  the  spot  where  for  the  moment  she 
had  found  her  footing,  was  the  only  safety;  and  this  security 
was  but  the  verge  of  despair ;  for  eyen  the  sound  of  Ella's 
Toiee,  as  in  her  agony  she  called  Clement,  Clement,  seemed  to 
preeipitaie  the  raw  of  the  restless,  shivering  cliff,  and  increase 
the  perpetual  quick  plash,  the  knell  of  the  dark  waters,  as  they 
closed  over  the  stones  which  sank  into  their  depth. 

Tears  were  gathered  into  those  moments, — ^the  years  of 
Bllft's  life ;  the  tale  of  her  wilfulness,  her  folly,  her  pride,  her 
indc^nce — not  passing  before  her  in  detail,  but  all  concentrated 
into  one  feeling  of  despair. 

Again,  one  last  effort  I  But  Ella's  voice  was  feeble  with 
horror,  and  it  was  but  the  wailing  wind  which  took  up  the 
ling^ing  notes,  and  prolonged  me  ineffectual  oiy.  Yet  a 
ehaage  came.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  was  struggling  amidst  the 
vapor  that  floated  over  the  tarn.  A  few  moments  more,  and 
the  mist  roUed  away;  whilst  heavy  wreaths  gathered  together 
upon  the  summit  of  Uie  hill,  leaving  clear  below  a  narrow  sheet 
01  water,  unruffled  save  by  the  fallmg  stones,  dark  with  almost 
uslkthomable  depth,  and  coldly  throwing  back  the  lines  of 
light  which  crosseAits  bo8<mi,  as  if  too  conscious  of  the  dread 
aeerets  which  it  hid  to  permit  tffem  to  penetrate  its  surface. 

It  was  but  a  little  distance  across  from  the  spot  where  Ella 
stood.  She  could  see  a  small  hovel  on  the  opposite  bank, 
■ometimes  used  foi^helter  by  shepherds,  and  distinguish  the 
rooks  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  tarn,  and  Uie  sheep 
grmaing  upon  the  scanty  foliage.  She  could  even  look  beyond, 
and  traoe  the  path  which  would  lead  her  to  the  village ;  and 
very  far  away  sib  fancied  that  she  could  perceive  the  tower 
of  Encombe  church,  though  it  was  very  indistinct.  Life, 
lafe^,  happiness,  were  wimin  her  sight,  almost  within  her 
gnsp;  hut' BO  also  were  the  crumbling  rocks,  and  the  waters 
of  the  dark  tarn,  and  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Therinras  a  sound  on  the  lake;  not  the  fcJling  of  stones; 
^^^M^  a  steadier,  softer,  more  even  j^asj^^^as  behind  her, 
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and  she  dared  not  look  round ;  ihe  pramire  of  her  foot  mi^il 
be  death.  She  called  ag^,  and  a  voice  sounded  from  below, 
and  a  little  boat  with  a  man  in  it  glided  into  sight.  Ella 
stretched  out  one  hand ;  her  impulse  was  to  throw  herself  into 
the  water.     A  hasty  geisture  warned  her  to  pause. 

'^  Be  still :  if  you  value  your  life,  neither  move  nor  speak. 
There  is  a  rope  in  the  boat ;  I  will  throw  it  to  you/'  shouted 
Mr.  Bruce  from  below ;  and  the  boat  glided  awi^  again  oat 
of  sight,  and  she  was  left  to  loneliness,  and  the  ceaseless  plaA 
of  the  falling  stones. 

Minutes  passed  away;  her  strength  was  failing;  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  stood  was  becoming  unbearable ;  and  Uiere 
were  no  signs  of  the  promised  help.  She  could  not  have  been 
left ;  it  was  madness  to  think  so ;  yet  Ella's  mind  was  in  that 
state  in  which  reason  has  lost  its  power ;  and  the  dreams  of  a 
maniac  are  not  more  wild  thah  the  suggestions  and  misgivings 
which  flashed  across  her,  checked  only  by  the  strong  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

But  a  voice  came  at  last  from  above,  a  man's  voice.  "Are 
you  there  V  was  shouted ;  and  Ella's  answering  scream  was 
sharper  than  the  cry  of  a  dying  animal.  A  pause  followed ; 
two  persons  seemed  to  be  holding  a  consultation.  Ella  could 
hear  their  murmurs.  The  delay  was  agony ;  in  another  mi- 
nute her  power  of  endurance  would  be  gone.  They  called 
again,  for  they  could  not  see  her,  and  could  only  be  directed 
by  the  voice  to  the  spot  which  she  had  reached.  Then  she 
heard,  in  louder  tones,  a  debate  which  seemed  almost  angry  in 
its  eagerness.  "Throw  the  rope."  "No;  it  will  not  r^oh 
her,  and  she  will  go  down."  J^  If  we  aould  but  see  her  I" 
Another  shout  and  another  smswer.  "  Fasten  the  rope  round 
me  first."  It  was  Mr.  Bruce  who  spoke.  The  suggestion 
seemed  to  be  approved,  for  there  was  a  momentary  silence. 
Then  came  the  noise  of  the  stones  disturlx^  from  their  resting- 
place,  and  rushiiig  faster,  faster,  falling  behind  and  around 
•Ella.  But  Mr.  Bruce  was  drawing  near;  she  could  see  him ; 
'he  was  moving  very  cautiously,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  some 
instinct  or  foreknowledge,  which  taught  Mm  where  to  place 
his  foot  on  the  firmest  spot.  The  rope  also  held  by  his  com- 
panion secured  him ;  but  even  with  that  aid  he  dared  not  ap- 
proach very  close.  The  movement  of  the  stones  might  loosen 
those  on  which  Ella  ^pis  stand^.     "  Now,  catcj 


flung  the  end  of  the^ope  towarcAer.     She  m( 


stand^g. 
toward^Rer, 
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k  for  mn  instftnt, — ^losl  it  again^ — felt  herself  slidiDg,— onoe 
more  caught  it,  and  dang  to  it^nd  was  dragged  upwards. 

"  Fasten  it  round  your  waist,    shouted  Ronald  fronnaboye. 

Impossible  I  Ella's  strength  was  giving  way.  Tne  rope 
was  large ;  she  could  not  twist  it.  She  felt  her  hold  lessen- 
ing, yet  despair  was  life.  One  instant  more,  and  she  was 
within  reach  of  Mr.  Brace's  arm,  supported  by  hun  with  one 
hand,  whilst  he  threw  the  rope  around  her  with  the  other; 
and  at  that  moment  she  fainted  away. 

It  most  haye  been  almost  a  superhuman  strength  which 
vpheld  her;  but  Bonald  Yiyian  stood  aboye,  with  his  giant 
power^  his  indomitable  resolution ;  and  another — ^weak  indeed, 
oompauratiyeljy  in  body,  but  urged  by  the  oyerwhelming  im- 
pulse of  a  Other's  lore— was  straining  eveiy  nerve  for  her 
preservation ;  and  when  at  length  she  was  laid  on  the  firm 
gnmnd,  Edmrd  Vivian  bent  over  his  daughter,  and  forgetting 
eveiy  necessity  for  concealment,  exclaimed,  ''My  £Ua,  my 
precious  child  I     Thank  Ood  she  is  safe  I" 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THAT  night  Mr.  Yivian  sat  in  a  laree,  low,  old-fashioned 
room  at  the  Manor  Farm,  his  chair  drawn  in  front  of  the 
fire,  which  Mrs.  Robinson  had  insisted  upon  lighting  when 
he  returned,  cold,  damp,  and  far  from  weU,  after  an  expedi- 
tion over  the  hillsf  which  had  been  longer,  he  said,  than  he 
had  intended.  With  him  s^  Mr.  Lester,  his  grave  counte- 
nance weariuff  a  look  of  disquieting  thought,  as,  leaning  his 
elbow  upon  the  table,  he  gaced  fix^y  before  him.  Tea  was 
just  over;  it  had  been  but  a  scan^  meal;  though  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson, in  her  hospitality  and  afifeotion,  had  provided  largely 
for  the  weary  wanderer,  and  urged  upon  Mr.  Lester  the  duty  « 
uf  making  him  take  care  of  himself.  Mr.  Yivian^^as  not  to 
be  persuaded ;  his  cup  of  tea  had  been  swallowed  hastily,  and 
scarcely  anything  else  on  the  tablcVas  touched :  a  question 
was  pending,  which  was  food  sufficient  for  the  mind,  and,  for 
the  moment,  for  the  body  also — ^What  is  to  be  done  next  i 


^ 
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'^  I  can  trost  Bonald  imjdioitly/'  was  Mr.  Lester'a  obaer* 
TEtion.  0 

"  9^t  you  were  vexed  when  I  told  you  I  had  hetrayed  my- 
self." 

"  Vexed  for  your  own  want  of  caution.  Are  you  neyer  to 
leam  prudence,  Vivian  V 

'<  When  my  child  had  just  heen  saved  from  death  I''  he  ex- 
claimed.    '^  Lester,  you  will  one  day  drive  me  to  hate  you." 

<<  A  man  who  puts  himself  in  a  position  where  self-restraint 
is  necessary,  ought  first  to  he  certam  that  he  can  practise  it,'' 
replied  Mr.  Lester.  '^  But  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  leo- 
tures  which  will  not  he  listened  to.'' 

"  Spare  me  at  least  till  you  have  had  experience/'  was  the 
answer.  <<  Live  for  eighteen  years  in  a  foreign  land,  sepa- 
rated from  your  children,  hound  to  work  which  you  hate,  your 
constitution  worn  hy  a  horrihle  climate,  and  then  talk  to  me 
of  prudence,  if  you  can." 

<^  Most  true,  my  dear  Vivian ;  none  can  feel  it  more  stron^j 
than  myself.  But  a  few  months'  more  delay ; — ^and  the  claims 
of  the  children,  your  sister's  influence,  my  own  inquiries  as  to 
the  past,  might  have  opened  a  door  for  your  return,  honorably 
and  openly." 

'< Never,  never;  in  that  opinion  at  least  we  cannot  be 
agreed ;  and  remember  that  my  knowledge  of  my  father  is 
more  intimate  than  yours." 

^^  I  am  not  saying  there  would  be  hope  if  you  took  him  by 
surprise.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that,  with  patience  and  pru- 
dence, we  might  at  least  have  worked  upon  Idm." 

Mr.  Vivian  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  his  tone  was 
irritable,  as  he  said : — <<  It  is  no  good  to  discuss  what  might 
have  been.  I  am  here; — ^I  am  known  to4>e  here.  Now  for 
the  next  step."  -^ 

"  To  leave  the  neighborhood  before  your  secret  has  spread 
further,  would  be  my  advice,"  replied  Mr.  Lester. 

'^  And  live  the  same  life  that  I  have  been  living  for  so 
many  years, — ^lonelv,  hopeless,  and  with  the  aggravation  of  be- 
•  ing  withiii  reach  of  my  children,  and  yet  unable  to  approach 
them."   ^ 

'^  So  it  must  be  till  we  haye  discovered  the  full  extent  of 
your  cousin's  villany." 

"  Pshaw  !     Forgive  me,  Lester ;  you  rest  upon  that  point 

^as  if  it  would  at  once  change  the  whole  tone  of  my  fether's 

mind.    Let  John  Vivian  be  what  he  may,  let  him  have  injured 
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aad  ealmnnmted  me  as  he  may,  I  tell  joa  there  are  sins  enough 
at  my  own  door,  for  which  I  alone  am  answerable,  which,  m 
mj  reasonable  moments,  most,  I  feel,  shut  up  every  avenue  to 
reoonoiliation/' 

Mr.  Lester  looked  very  pained. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  continued  Mr.  Vivian. 
**  Why,  if  I  had  no  hope,  should  I  have  returned  to  England? 
That  is  the  question  of  a  man  reasoning  upon  feelings  which  he  is 
too  fortunate  to  understand.  Say,  I  had  no  hope, — ^it  is  true ; 
yet  can  you  not  imagine  it  possible  to  act  without  it,  when  the 
objeet  ia  restoration  to  a  hiLefs  affection  f  Let  him  do  with 
my  inheritance  as  he  wiU ;  if  he  wiU  see  and  bless  me,  I 
fljnU  die  happy."  Mr.  Vivian's  voice  Altered,  but  he  reco- 
vered himself,  and  added  :  '^  Besides,  if  I  have  no  hope  for 
myself,  I  have  for  my  children." 

"  And  so  had  I,"  replied  Mr.  Lester. 

'*  Yes ;  and  your  hope  was  fed  by  every  day  events,  by  in- 
teroouise  with  Mildred ;  and  it  was  not  the  hope  of  one  whose 
all  lay  trembling  in  the  balance ;  whilst  mine — Lester,  death 
would  have  been  preferable  to  Uie  life  I  was  leading ;  and  if 
the  step  I  have  ta!ken  should  bring  me  to  it,  I  could  scarcely 
repent  that  I  had  yielded." 

"  Who  is  to  say  that  it  will  not  bring  you  to  it  ?"  replied  Mr. 
Lester,  earnestly.    "  You  have  to  deal  with  a  desperate  man." 

'*We  have  been  pitted  asdnst  each  other  before  this," 
was  the  reply.     "  Let  him  do  his  worst;  I  don't  fear  him." 

"  There  would  be  comparatively  Uttle  cause  to  fear,  if  every 
thing  were  open,"  replied  Mr.  Letter.  ''  If  you  had  appeared 
at  Eneombe  in  your  own  character,  John  Vivian  would  have 
been  powerless,  for  all  eyes  would  have  been  upon  him.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  no  one  notices  either  him  or  you,  and  he  can 
carry  on  his  machinations  unperceived." 

*'  You  speak  as  if  it  was  my  own  choice  which  brought  me 
to  £ncombe,"  replied  Mr.  Vivian.  "  But  for  the  wreck,  I 
should  never  have  ventured  to  visit  the  place  without  your 
sanction." 

"  We  will  waive  the  point  of  your  returning  to  EngUnd  at 
all,"  replied  Mr.  Lester;  <'it  is  only  a  vexatious  one..  But 
Yhen  you  were  here,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  insisted 
apon  remaining.  You  disbelieved  me  when  I  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  your  secret." 

'^  Yet  you  declare  I  am  safe,  and  that  Bonald  Vivian  is  to 
be  trusted."  ^ 
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^'  Ab  snrelj  as  I  am  to  be  troBted  myself ;  bat  you  finrgiei^ 
my  dear  Vivian,  the  possibility  of  exciting  suspicion  in  your 
ooosin  or  his  wretched  ally,  GfoflF." 

"  I  trust  to  Mrs.  Robinson  for  that ;  she  knows  everything 
that  goes  on,  and  has  ears  and  eyes  in  all  parts  of  the  village. 
And  as  to  being  known,  remember  that  even  she  did  not  re- 
cognise me.  Eighteen  years  in  a  West  Indian  climate,  with 
two  attacks  of  yellow  fever  to  boot — there  can  be  no  safer  dis- 
guise than  such  a  change ;  even  if  I  had  not  been  most  care- 
ful as  to  concealment  in  other  ways/' 

<<  Stilly  look  at  the  possibility ;  it  mnst  always  be  wise  to 
fear  the  worst" 

<<  Well,  then ;  my  hopeful  cousIq  knows  me^  and  publishes 
iihe  news,  and  what  is  to  follow  ?" 

<<  That  is  the  point;  he  will  not  publish  it" 

'<  But,  for  the  saJce  of  argument,  suppose  he  does  ?  My 
father  will  hear  of  it;  and  how  will  he  ^e  it  V* 

<<  So  as  to  ruin  eveiy  prospect,  both  for  you  and  for  the 
children,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Letter.  '<  Eighteen  years  have 
done  their  work  upon  him,  as  they  must  upon  all,  m  sharpen- 
ing and  hardening  the  edges  of  character.  The  principle  upon 
which  he  first  acted  was  what  he  believed  to  be  a  right  one ; 
but  he  carried  it  out  without  check  or  balance  from  other  prin- 
ciples, and  now  it  has  become  prejudice.  K  at  this  moment 
you  were  to  appear  before  him,  he  would  turn  from  you  as 
from  a  stranger." 

Mr.  Vivian  shuddered,  and  his  voice  sounded  £unt  and 
hollow,  as  he  said :  <'  Mv  father  I  is  it  possible  V 

<'  Quite  possible.  Tnere  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  stem 
as  a  petrified  a£fection." 

'^  Yet  you  would  have  given  me  hope  if  I  had  remained  in 
Jamaica  ?" 

<<  Yes,  hope  in  your  father's  justice ;  he  is  still  open  to 
that,  and  if  we  weaken  him  upon  one  point,  we  weaken  him 
upon  all.  If  we  could  place  before  him  the  proofs  of  your 
cousin's  treachery,  for  treacherous  I  have  not  the  smdlest 
duubt  he  was ;  if  we  could  show  him  that  you  were  not  guiltj 
to  the  extent  which  ho  believes,  his  strong  sense  of  honcar 
would  be  touched,  and  he  would  feel  himself  bomidi^  redeem 
the  injury  he  has  done  you.  But  there  has,  as  yet,  been  no 
time  for  this.  The  letter  which  you  wrote  in  answer  to  my 
first  communication  of  our  suspicions,  has  only  just  reached 
us;  and  we  must  deal  wj[th  your  father  cautiously,  even  for 
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the  Bftke  of  bis  age.  Once,  howeTer,  as  I  said,  toaoh  his  sense 
of  justice,  and  I  should  have  hope.  Mildred  and  I  would 
place  your  oharaeter  in  its  true  light.  We  would  make  him 
feel  how  nobly  you  haye  borne  vour  exile ;  how  derotedly  you 
haye  labored  for  your  children.'' 

Mr.  Vivian  interrupted  him  impatiently  : — "  I  tell  you, 
Lester,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  you  are  mistaken.  The 
amcnini  of  my  offence  is  not  the  question.  When  I  lost  five 
pounds  at  the  gaming-table,  I  sinned  in  my  father's  eyes  as 
if  I  had  lost  five  thousand.  When  I  married  without  his 
«os0ent,  I  grieved  him  as  if  I  had  chosen  my  wife  from  the 
Yerj  dregs  <rf  the  people." 

''  True,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  you 
forget  When  a  man  sins  against  the  virtue  which  he  holds 
meet  dear,  his  repentance  is  keen  in  proportion  to  the  estima- 
tioD  witii  which  he  regards  it  ,  Justice  has  been  your  father's 
idol.  If  we  can  show  him  that  he  has  been  unjust,  I  can 
searoely  doubt  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
be  has  done,  he  may  be  induc€Ki  to  overiook  what,  under  other 
eireiimstanoes,  he  would  have  considered  unpardonable." 

Mr.  Yivian  considered  for  a  few  moments — then  he  said : 
— **  Periiaps  you  are  right.  I  have  known  him  so  influenced 
in  former  days.  But  how  to  obtain  the  proofs  of  injustice  f " 
**  There,  of  course,  lies  the  difficulty.  The  lapse  of  time 
ia  onag^iy  great  obstacle.  If  I  had  known,  years  ago,  what 
I  kn^^ow,  I  should  have  had  every  hope  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but,  as  you  are  aware,  it  was 
Doi  till  I  became  acquainted  with  your  sister-in-law,  and  learnt 
from  her  the  particiuars  of  what  took  place  at  the  time  of  your 
marriage,  that  I  had  any  idea  of  the  Msity  of  your  cousin's 
statements.  Unquestionably  he  swindled  your  father  out  of  a 
large  sum  on  that  occasion.  General  Vivian  once  told  me  that 
he  paid  him  more  than  five  thousand  pounds,  on  a  solemn  con- 
dition that  he  was  never  to  be  applied  to  for  a  similar  sacrifice 
a^n.  That  was  the  result  of  his  feelings  of  honor,  added  to 
his  hasty  pride.  If  he  had  but  condescended  to  make  inquiry 
of  you,  instead  of  receiving  John  Vivian's  statements,  he 
would  have  known  that  the  utmost  extent  of  your  debts  was 

not 

*'  One  thousand ; — a  much  larger  sum,  I  confess,  than  I 
had  any  rieht  to  risk ;  or,  as  you  will  say,  and  as  I  say  now, 
I  had  no  right  to  risk  a  penny.     But  on  what  pretence  John 
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Yiyian  ooold  have  eztoacted  five  thouBund  from  my  fmihery  is 
utterly  beyond  my  comprehension." 

<<  Then,  aa  to  the  letters/'  oontinued  Mr.  Lester,  ''  none 
reached  Cleve,  though  you  say  you  wrote  constanUy.  fie 
must  have  stopped  them  for  his  own  foul  purposes.  There  ia 
no  want  of  charity,  I  trust,  in  thinking  so.'' 

<<  Whatever  may  have  been  my  offence  against  him,  he  has 
had  his  revenge,"  said  Mr.  Vivian ;  imd  a  heavy  sigh  escaped 
him. 

"  No,  Vivian,  he  has  not  had  his  revenge,  whilst  a  chance 
remains  of  seeing  either  you  or  your  boy  restored  to  the  inhe- 
ritance you  have  lost.  The  injury  he  has  ahready  done  hae 
quickened  and  goaded  his  revenge,  because  it  has  placed  him- 
self ^in  danger.  The  man  is  twice  your  enemy  whose  haired 
has  led  him  to  degradation." 

"Twice  my  enemy,  indeed  I"  repeated  Mr.  Vivian;  "first 
to  myself;  but,  oh  I  Lester,  far  more  terribly,  it  may  be,  to 
my  boy." 

Mr.  Lester's  face  showed  some  painful  thovght;  perhape 
it  crossed  his  mind  that  the  sins  of  parents  are  punished  in 
the  faults  of  their  children.  But  he  shook  off  the  feeling, 
whatever  it  was,  and  answered,  "  Our  trust  for  Clement  most 
be  in  a  Higher  Power  than  our  own." 

"  And  you  don't  think  it  would  influence  him  for  good  to 
know  that  I  was  at  hand."  ^^ 

"  It  might  do  so,  if  the  secret  could  be  made  knoifmntli- 
out  risk.  But  we  come  back  always  to  the  same  point;  not 
so  much  what  we  are  to  do,  as  when.  It  is  the  gordian  knot 
of  many  difficulties  in  life  besides  ours." 

"  Then  cut  it !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian,  impetuously. 

"  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  have  acted  through 
life,  my  dear  Vivian ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?" 

The  look  of  self-reproaching  anguish  which  followed  the 
question,  almost  made  Mr.  Lester  repent  that  he  had  put  it. 
Yet  it  had  done  its  work. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right;  impatience  has  been  my  ruin  I"  and 
Edward  Vivian's  head  was  bowed  upon  his  hands,  as  if  even, 
to  his  truest  friend,  he  dared  not  show  the  extent  of  his  re- 
morse. 

Mr.  Lester  spoke  more  gently.  "  There  b  no  ruin,  Vivian, 
while  there  is  hope ;  and  no  one  but  yourself  need  destroy 
your  hope.  You  have  made,  I  fear,  a  false  step ;  but  it  is  not 
irretrievable.     Leave  this  place;  hide  yourself  in  London, 
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snfier  your  sisler,  B^tha  Campbell,  and  myself  to  work 
out  our  own  plans.  You  may  safely  trost  us  to  use  our  utmost 
efforts ;  and  firom  time  to  time  you  will  hear  of  our  proceed- 
ings, whilst  you  will  have  the  comfort  of  feeling  yourself  within 
reach  of  your  children.  Content  yourself  with  this  life  for 
awhile.  You  say  that  you  can  remain  in  England  for  a  year. 
We  will  not  look  forward  beyond ;  before  it  is  over,  I  trust — 
nay,  more,  I  sincerely  believe — that  we  shall  once  more  see 
you  restored  to  Cleve." 

"And  go  from  Encombe  without  seeing  Mildred?''  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Yivian. 

'^  It  may  be  necessary.  I  will  not,  at  this  moment,  abso- 
luiely  say  that  it  is.  But  if  John  Vivian's  suspicions  are 
aroused,  you  have  not  a  day  to  lose :  either  he  wiU  quit  the 
place  himself,  and  so  we  shall  lose  all  chance  of  substantiating 

our  charges  against  him ;  or you  will  laugh  at  my  fears; 

but  a  desperate  man  will  do  desperate  deeds.'' 

Mr.  Yivian  considered  for  a  few  seconds :  "  I  cannot  see 
tlie  necessity.  Let  me  be  brave,  Lester;  let  me  go  at  once 
to  my  father :  severe,  prejudiced  though  he  is,  I  am  still  his 
son.  Let  me  say  to  him  that  John  Yivian  deceived  him :  you 
yourself  own  that  there  would  be  hope  then  in  his  justice." 

**  But  the  proofe  of  the  deceit,  where  are  they  V 

"  My  own  word  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yivian,  haughtily. 

'*  The  word  of  one  man  against  another,"  was  Mr.  Lester's 
quiet  reply. 

"  John  Yivian's  word  against  mine ! — ^Lester,  you  dare  not 
say  that  my  father  would  take  it." 

"  I  say  that  he  would  pride  himself  upon  weighing  both 
equally  in  the  balance;  and  the  stronger  was  the  leaning 
towards  you,  the  more  hope  there  would  be  for  your  enemy. 
Yet  I  own  it  may  come  to  this — ^it  may  be  our  last  and  only 
resource ;  and  if  it  were  so,  I  would  run  the  risk,  and  trust 
to  God  for  the  issue.  But  before  I  attempted  it,  I  would  use 
every  effort  to  put  the  matter  in  so  clear  a  light  that  the 
stTxmgest  prejudice — even  General  Yivian' s — ^must  own  itself 
conquered.  Remember,  you  will  come  before  your  father,  not 
as  the  son  whom  he  has  always  loved,  but  as  the  spendthrift 
gambler — I  am  using  harsh  words,  but  I  know  full  well  your 
father's  feeling — ^who  wounded  him  in  the  tenderest  point, 
and  brought  sorrow,  and  what  he  considers  disgrace,  upon  his 
bouse." 

A  sQence  of  some  moment^  followed.    The  words  had 
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indeed  been  severe^  and  Mr.  Vivian's  proad  spirit  could  litfe 
brook  them. 

Mr.  Lester  spoke  again :  '<  My  dear  Yivian^  if  I  do  n«i 
know  the  exaggeration  of  your  father's  mind,  and  if  I  were 
not  certain  that  years  of  true  repentance  had  followed  upon 
the  offences  of  youth,  I  could  not  speak  as  I  do;  but  it  is  the 
yery  consciousness  of  the  prejudice  against  which  you  have  to 
struggle  which  makes  me  fearful  lest  you  should  begin  the 
combat  at  a  disadvantage.  If  you  were  what  your  father 
thinks  yoU;  I  could  not  raise  a  finger  to  help  you.  Being  what 
I  know  you  are,  I  would  sacrifice  fortune  and  happiness,  and 
even  life,  for  your  sake.'' 

'<  Yes,  I  know  it,  my  truest,  kindest  friend.  I  was  wrong ;'' 
and  Mr.  Vivian  stretched  out  one  hand  in  reconciliation,  while 
the  other  vainly  strove  to  hide  the  tears  which  gathered  in  his 
eyes. 

<'  But,"  continued  Mr.  Lester,  more  lightly,  "  I  must  not 
have  to  deal  with  wilfulness  and  impatience.  So  far,  Yivian, 
you  are  unaltered :  endurance  is  the  lesson  which  you  have 
yet  to  learn." 

"  Eighteen  years ! — latterly  years  of  utter  loneliness.  It 
was  not  possible  to  endure  longer." 

^*  All  things  which  God  ^ves  us  to  endure  are  possible," 
replied  Mr.  Lester;  ''that  is,  of  course^  if  we  look  at  them 
in  the  right  way." 

''  And  to  bear  the  same  life  still,"  continued  Mr.  Yivian, 
''  with  no  fixed  hope  or  limit.     Can  it  be  necessary  ?" 

'  I  think  it  so;  but  the  decision  must  be  left  to  yourself.'' 

''  And  if  it  should  be  right !  if  it  should  be  neoefflaiy !  Oh, 
Lester,  my  heart  grows  sick  with  the  prospect" 

''My  principle  of  endurance  might  sound  too  stem  for 
you,"  said  Mr.  Lester.  "  You  would  rather  hear  me  speak 
of  hope." 

"  I  would  hear  you  speak  of  that  which  would  be  your  own 
comfort" 

"  My  comfort  would  be  in  punishment,"  replied  Mr.  Les- 
ter, "  with  love  and  hope  to  soften  it,  yet  still  unmistakeably 
and  undeniably  punishment.  I  have  found  it  so  myself,"  he 
continued,  earnestly.  '*  There  are  sufferings  which  come  upon 
us  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  without,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover,  any  fault  of  our  own.  Such,  we  may  believe, 
are  trials  of  our  faith,  sent  in  mercy,  to  give  us  the  opporta- 
nity  of  victory.    But  there  are  others,  the  consequenoeB  of  oar 
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and  which  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  directly  to  that  source. 
These  we  too  often  look  upon  as  the  natiuul  effects  of  oar  own 
loUj,  and  so  weary  ourselves  with  fruitless  regrets,  vain  long- 
ings to  undo  the  past ;  till  at  length  we  grow  despairing,  and 
the  feeling  of  Gbd's  love,  which  can  alone  uphold  us  in  our 
suffering,  b  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  wretchedness. 
From  your  letters,  ViviaU;  I  am  sure  you  understand  that  state 
oi  mind  too  well." 

'^  Understand  it;  yes ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  my  existence  for 
years." 

'*  So  once  for  a  time  was  it  mine,  and  I  thought  it  was  re- 
pentance, and  dreaded  to  discotirage  it;  hut  repentance  is 
lore,  and  in  this  feeling  there  is  no  love." 

^^  Not  when  we  think  of  the  love  which  has  home  with  us 
tluough  all  oar  wanderings  V 

**  That  thought  wiU  not  come  when  we  are  writhing  under 
the  iXHisequences  of  our  transgressions.  We  are  then  think- 
ing only  of  ourselves.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  there  is  but 
one  thing  which  I  find  will  calm  me — ^to  accept  the  sufferingy 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  coming  at  once  from  God  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  p^haps,  more  truly  speaking,  a  correction ;  not  to  try 
to  escape  from  it,  nor  even  to  allow  myself  to  wish  that  I  had 
not  incurred  it,  but  humbly  and  thankfullv  to  submit  to  it. 
There  is  a  sense  of  dignitv  and  energy  in  tnis  willing  accept- 
ance of  our  lot,  which  I  oelieve  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
save  us  from  the  loss  of  self-respect,  that  must  otherwise  ac- 
company sufferings  resulting  from  past  sin.  Our  wiU  becomes 
one  with  God's  will;  and  love  must  follow  necessarily.  My 
dear  Vivian^  am  I  wrong  in  speaking  to  you  as  I  have  often 
written?" 

^< Bight;  and  most  kind;  but  I  must  think  of  what  you 
iay  anoUier  time.  If  I  follow  your  advice,  I  shall  have  full 
kwore." 

*^  1  trust  not  for  long.  Miss  Campbell  has  already  enlisted 
a  champion  in  your  cause." 

Mr.  Vivian  heaved  a  deep  sigh :  "  Poor  Bertha,  I  longed 
to  see  and  talk  to  her  also.  There  are  some  things  in  which 
she  alone  can  sympathize.  Yet  she  waa  little  more  than  a 
child  when  we  parted." 

'*  She  is  a  woman  now,  and  a  noble  one ;  with  faults  indeed 
— who  is  without  them  ? — ^but  with  a  spirit  of  devoted  un- 
selfishness; which  fits  her  for  any  work  that  may  be  given  her. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  afternoon's  advcDture,  I  was  going 
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to  BQggest;  what  perhaps  would  haye  startled  you,  iJiat  joa 
should  meet  her  at  the  Rectoij;  and  make  yourself  known  to 
her/' 

"  Before  I  see  MOdred :  is  that  fair?'' 

"We  must  take  circumstances  as  they  come  before  us. 
You  could  not  possibly  go  to  the  Hall  without  the  greatest  risk, 
and  Mildred  cannot  come  to  you.  Besides,  I  have  an  idea 
that  Miss  Campbell  already  suspects  the  truth.  It  is  one  thing 
which  has  made  me  especially  uneasy." 

"  How  ?  I  have  most  carefuUy  avoided  her." 

"  Eachel  gave  me  the  hint,  though  unintentionally.  Your 
present  to  her  excited  Miss  Campbell's  interest  and  curiosity 
strangely." 

"My  poor  bird  I  It  belonged  to  the  child  of  a  fri«nd  in 
Jamaica,  who  was  named  after  my  dear  wife.  I  thought  no 
one  but  myself  would  recognise  the  name  in  its  uncouth  notes." 

'<  Bertha  did ;  and  she  has  asked  many  Questions  about  yoa 
which  Bachel  repeated  to  me.  We  should  do  wisely  to  trust 
her." 

Mr.  Vivian's  countenance  changed :  "  You  will  think  me 
a  coward,  Lester.  One  moment  I  long  for  the  meeting — the 
next  I  dread  it.  The  remembrances  wich  the  expression  of 
her  face,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  will  recall,  are  so  intensely 
painful,  I  should  but  make  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  due  to  her,  when  she  is  working  for 
you  in  every  way,  with  all  her  heart." 

"And  my  precious  Mildred  to  be  left,"  continued  Mr. 
Vivian,  musin^y. 

"  We  will  not  say  that  absolutely.  I  desire  almost  more 
than  vou  do  to  put  Mildred  in  possession  of  the  truth ;  but  it 
would  be  agony  to  know  you  were  here,  and  not  to  see  you. 
And  indeed,  Vivian,  you  must  not  remain  even  for  another 
day,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  secret  safe." 

"  My  own  folly  again  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian.  "  Yet  how, 
at  such  a  moment,  could  I  remember  the  boy  was  near  ?" 

"  That  is  your  least  danger.  Honorable  as  he  is,  he  would 
die  rather  than  betray  you.  But  Mrs.  Robinson  tells  me  that 
GoflF  has  been  here  asking  curious  and  impertinent  questions. 
If  his  suspicions  are  in  the  most  remote  degree  excited,  it 
would  be  madness  to  delay  your  departure." 

"  To-morrow,  then, — must  it  be  ?" 

"To-morrow  I  would  advise;  but  I  would  not  go  too 
suddenly  or  secretly.    Come  to  me  early  at  the  Rectory.    Let 
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Hrs.  Robinson  give  ont  pnblicly  that  yon  have  business  in 
London  for  a  few  days.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  you  can  set 
off,  and  aU  wiU  seem  to  follow  in  the  natural  course.  It  will 
be  mppoeed  you  are  to  return,  and  we  may  hope  to  escape 
observation." 

Mr.  Vivian  was  thoughtful.  "  That  boy  Ronald,"  he  said, 
*'  to  have  saved  my  own  life,  and  the  life  of  my  child,  and  yet 
to  be  my  deadly  foe  I" 

"  Ronald  is  no  one's  foe,"  replied  Mr.  Lester.  "  He  has 
that  in  him  which  would  make  him  every  one's  friend,  could 
the  check  once  be  securely  placed  upon  his  ungovemed  feel- 
ings.    Throw  yourself  upon  his  honor,  and  you  are  safe." 

<<  I  was  afraid  to  do  so  at  the  time.  The  words  escaped 
me  at  a  moment  when  he  was  not,  I  hoped,  near  enough  to 
catch  them.  Nothing  in  his  manner  showed  that  he  had  done 
so;  and  when  my  presence  of  mind  returned,  I  felt  it  might 
be  better  to  leave  them  without  comment." 

Mr.  Lester  looked  a  little  anxious. 

"  You  don't  thoroughly  trust  him,"  continued  Mr.  Vivian. 

''  I  could  do  80  entirely  if  I  cared  less.  He  already  knows, 
I  believe,  something  of  the  position  of  affairs,  so  far  as  his 
father  is  concerned.  Miss  Uampbell  is  his  friend — she  was 
bis  mother's  friend — and  she  has  great  influence  with  him. 
Last  evening  she  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  and  to-night 
she  was  to  tell  me  what  had  passed.  It  might  be  wise  to 
return  with  me  to  the  Rectory.  We  shall  find  her  there 
probably ;  and  we  could  see  our  way  more  clearly,  if  we  knew 
exactly  how  far  Ronald  would  go  with  us  or  against  us." 

Mr.  Vivian  hesitated. 

**  Have  you  any  other  plan  ?" 

"  A  mad  one  I  To  go  to  Mildred,  and  then  throw  myself 
upon  my  father's  mercy.  The  impulse  is  almost  uncon- 
troUable." 

'*  So  have  been  all  your  impulses  through  life.  A  false 
step  at  this  moment,  and  farewell  to  hope  for  ever." 

Mr.  Vivian  paced  the  room  in  extreme  a^tation. 

**Your  hat!  Vivian.  You  will  come?"  That  firm  yet 
gentle  voice  had  controlled  him  before,  in  his  most  excited 
moments,  and  now  he  obeyed  it  as  by  an  instinct.  They  went 
down  stairs  together.     Mrs.  Robinson  met  them. 

''  Only  to  the  Rectory,"  said  Mr.  Lester,  smiling  as  he  saw 
her  distiubed  face. 
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"And  jou  won't  return  home  late  by  yourself.  Oh! 
Master  Edward^  you  will  be  careful.     Sir,  you  won't  let  him." 

Mr.  Vivian  took  her  hand  affectionately :  "  Dear  Granny, 
you  mustn't  be  afraid  for  me.  These  are  not  days  for  robbery 
and  murder  in  the  highways." 

"But  that  fellow  Goff,  Master  Edward, — I  beg  your 
pardon, — Mr.  Bruce,"  and  she  drew  back  respectfully,  as  one 
of  the  farm  servants  crossed  the  passage. 

"  Don't  fear,  I  won't  keep  you  up  late ;"  and  Mr.  Vivian 
nodded  a  kindly  good-b'ye.     But  Mr.  Lester  lingered  behind. 

"  I  have  hope,"  he  whispered.  "  He  will  consent  to  go 
for  the  present ;  and  for  the  niture  we  must  trust  all  to  G^." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir.  Yes,  we  must  all  do  that,  indeed,"  and 
Mrs.  Bobinson  dropped  a  formal  yet  reverent  curtsey,  and 
retired. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


IT  was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  Bertha  and  Bachel  were  toge- 
ther in  Mr.  Lester's  study.  Bertha  was  only  just  come, 
and  she  still  wore  the  shawl  which  she  had  thrown  over  her 
shoulders  as  she  crossed  the  garden :  she  looked  &gged  but 
e;ccited. 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure  Ella  will  be  pretty  well  to-mor- 
row ?"  said  Bachel. 

"Tes,  I  hope, — ^I  think  so.  But,  oh  I  Bachel,  such  a 
fearful  situation  I  If  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  tried  to  cross  the 
tarn  in  the  tiny  boat,  when  he  heard  her  scream,  he  would 
never  have  discovered  her  as  quickly  as  he  did." 

Bertha  sank  down  trembling  in  the  arm  chair. 

Bachel  drew  a  footstool  towards  her,  and  sat  down  at  her 
feet.     "  I  was  afraid  to  ask  to  see  her,"  she  said. 

"She  was  better  alone,"  replied  Bertha;  "Mr.  Hargrave 
told  me  that  perfect  quietness  was  indispensable.  I  thiim  the 
faintiDg  was  good  for  her  in  some  ways.  I  dread  what  it  will 
be  when  she  can  recall  it  all  more  distinctly.  Yet  one  ought 
to  be  so  thankful  I"  and  Bertha  heaved  a  sigh,  which  ended 
in  a  shudder. 

"  I  don't  think  Ella  can  forget  it/'  said  Bachel,  thought- 
fully. 
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<'It  is  not  meant  she  should;  but  she  is  yery  slow  in 
learning  her  lessons." 

BacmeFs  face  expressed  a  little  wonder. 

"Everything  that  happens  gives  us  some  lesson,  if  we 
choose/'  said  Bertha;  "but  you  don*t  understand  that  yet, 
Rachel." 

"  DonH  I  ?  dear  Miss  Campbell.  Isn't  it  like  what  papa 
says,  <  That  erodes  cease  to  be  crosses  when  we  take  them  up 
instead  of  looking  at  them.' " 

"  Y«B,  something  like  it;  but,  Bachel,  it  is  so  odd,  I  can't 
think  to-night."  Bertha  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  rising 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  sat  down  again. 
•*  Would  you  fetch  me  a  little  sd  volatile,  Bachel  ?"  and  Ba- 
chel,  rather  frightened,  left  the  room.  Bertha  leant  her  head 
bade  in  the  chur.  That  swimming,  fiunt,  weak  feeling  which 
made  her  so  ashamed  of  herself  must  surely  be  hysterical, 
and  she  must  stru^le  against  it.  She  seized  a  book, — the 
pace  was  all  in  motion  before  her.  She  saw  no  letters,— only 
a  phantom  scene  of  a  steep  cliff,  and  rolling,  shivering  pebbles ; 
and  Blla  sliding — sliding, — and  the  dark  gulf  below.  She 
was  upon  the  verge  of  giving  way,  when  Bachel  held  out  to 
her  the  glass  of  ^  volatile.  Bertha  drank  it  off:  "Thank 
joo,  dear:  now  I  am  better.  Oh,  that  horrible  cliff!"  and 
she  shook  again  from  head  to  foot. 

Bachel  held  her  hand,  "  Dear  Miss  Campbell !  she  is  safe." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it;  it  might  not  have  been :  we  must  thank 

God.     Bachel   dear,  would  you  mind 1  think,  if  you 

would  read  to  me,  I  could  try  imd  listen." 

"  The  Bible  ?"  said  Bachel,  timidly. 

"Yea — St.  John;  the  seventeenUi  chapter,  if  you  don't 
mbd." 

Bachel  brought  a  Bible ;  but  she  felt  shy.  She  had  never 
had  to  comfort  or  help  any  one  older  than  herself  before,  at 
least  in  that  way.  And  Bertha  was  so  above  her — so  shut  up 
from  her !     She  turned  over  the  leaves  slowly. 

Bertha's  eyes  were  shut:  she  looked  quite  ill.  Bachel 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  begin.  If  it  had  been  little  Barney 
Wood  who  had  asked  her,  she  would  have  had  no  hesitation. 
Her  voice  was  quite  low  from  nervousness  when  she  spoke 
the  first  sentence ;  but  as  she  went  on,  her  own  feelings  were 
carried  away  by  the  words,  and  the  rich,  musical  tones  grew 
deeply  earnest,  and,  acting  with  a  soothing  charm  upon  Ber- 
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tha's  overworked  temperament,  gradually  lolled  her  into 
tranqoillitj. 

lUichers  liand  was  resting  on  Bertha's  lap :  Bertha  stroked 
it  fondly  as  the  chapter  was  ended,  and  the  book  closed. 

<^  Thank  you,  dear  Rachel,  you  have  done  me  good :  yoa 
do  me  good  aJways." 

<<  Because  you  are  so  kind^  you  say  that,  dear  Miss  Camp- 
bell.    It  b  veiy  easy  to  read." 

<<  Tes,  only  I  could  not  bear  some  people's  reading.  Oh  I 
Bachel,  I  wonder  who  made  you  what  you  are  ?" 

"  God  made  me,"  said  Rachel,  quietly. 

Bertha  smiled.  '<Gk>d  makes  us,  and  we  unmake  oar- 
selves,"  she  said.  ''But  you  have  had  a  safe  childhood, 
Rachel." 

''  I  know  persons  think  so,"  said  Rachel,  thoughtfully. 

"And  don't  you?" 

''  I  can't  tell ;  if  I  was  good,  I  dare  say  I  should  feel  it  so. 
But  sometimes — ^is  it  very  wrong,  Miss  Campbell  f — ^I  think 
it  is  like  Paradise  with  the  serpent  in  it." 

'<  Yes,  the  safest  home  on  earth  must  be  that,"  said  Bertha. 
''  But,  Rachel,  you  must  be  thankful  still  that  yours  is  not 
what  other  homes  are."  She  spoke  with  an  earnestness  which 
showed  that  the  difference  had  lately  been  peculiarly  brought 
before  her. 

"  I  tiy  to  be  thankful,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  but  you  know" 
— and  she  smiled  shyly — "  when  the  serpent  comes  I  am  not ; 
imd  that  makes  me  unhappy — ^very  unhappy  sometimes." 

"Ah,  Rachel!  so  you  fancy;  but  you  can't  really  know 
what  unhappiness,  or,  at  least,  sorrow,  means." 

"I  did  know  it  once" — Rachel's  color  went  and  came 

Suickly — "  when  dear  mamma  died,  imd  my  little  sister :  I 
iiought  then  I  was  never  to  be  happy  again." 

"  Only  papa  taught  you  how,"  said  Bertha,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  he  teaches  me  always;  and  he  lets  me  tell  him  my 
difficulties.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Campbell" — and  she  moved 
her  stool  so  as  to  look  up  in  Bertha's  &oe — "  I  have  some 
great  ones." 

Bertha's  hand  rested  affectionately  upon  Rachel's  head,  as 
she  replied  :  "  Yes,  dear  child,  great  ones  to  you,  no  doubt." 

"  Such  wonderful,  puzzing  questions  oome  into  my  head," 
continued  Rachel;." and  it  seems  as  if  I  could  do  nothing 
till  they  were  settled.  But  I  must  not  stop  for  them,  must 
1 1    Papa  tells  me,"  she  added,  her  voice  sinking,  "  that  they 
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mre  the  serpent's  qaestions,  and  if  I  stay  to  answer  them,  tibey 
will  keep  me  back ;  and  what  I  want  is  to  go  on  and  on,  never 

to  grow  tired,  or  to  fall  back ;  because **  she  hid  her  &oe 

in  Bertha's  lap.  "  Oh  I  Miss  Campbell,  Papa  says,  those  who 
Btrive  the  most,  will  stand  near,  and  haye  a  bright,  bright 
crown ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to  be  far  off." 

Bertha's  eyes  were  fall  of  tears ;  she  could  but  kiss  Rachel 
and  say :  <<  Ah  I  Rachel,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  Ella  think 
as  you  do  I" 

''  Ella  will  be  sure  to  try  mor6  after  to-day,''  said  Rachel. 

Bertha  was  very  graye :  *'  I  hope  so.  She  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  warning.  But  she  has  haa  mcmy.  One  moment  more^ 
•od  it  would  haye  been  all  oyer.''  The  diuddering  feeling 
0eemed  about  to  return. 

''Don't  talk  about  it,  dear  Miss  Campbell,"  said  Rachel, 
anzioudy.     ''  It  makes  you  ill  again." 

''  I  try  not,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  must.  It  haunts  me  so;  and 
when  I  close  my  eyes,  it  all  comes  before  jne  again." 

''  It  was  yery  dreadful,"  said  Rachel,  ''  when  papa  came 
and  told  me  of  it ;  and  it  must  haye  been  much  worse  for 
you. 

"  I  longed  so  yery  much  for  your  papa,"  continued  Bertha. 
**  I  thought  at  first,  when  I  saw  Ronald  and  Mr.  Bruce  at  a 
distance  with  Ella,  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  Mr.  Lester,  and  my 
heart  sank  terribly  when  I  found  he  was  not." 

'<  P^>a  says  Mr.  Bruce  did  more  for  her  than  eyen  Ronald," 
observed  Rachel :  ''  did  Ella  thank  him  yery  much  ?" 

''  He  would  not  stay  to  be  thanked,"  replied  Bertha.  ''  You 
know  they  brought  her  home  in  Farmer  Uorbin's  little  chaise, 
and  Mrs.  Gorbin  came  with  her.  She  was  so  dizsy  she  scarcely 
knew  what  was  going  on ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  shruh- 
bery-gate,  Mr.  Bruce  said,  that  now  she  would  be  in  such 
good  hands  he  would  leave  her.  He  has  gone  before  Ella 
could  know  it,  and  without  even  waiting  to  see  me.  Very 
strange !"    Bertha  fell  into  a  revery. 

Rachel  also  was  thoughtful,  and  once  she  seemed  about  to 
make  an  observation,  but  she  checked  herself.  There  was  a 
silence  of  some  moments.  When  they  spoke  again,  the  sub- 
ject was  changed. 

''  How  little  papa  and  I  thought  what  was  going  to  happen 
when  we  set  off  &r  our  walk  this  afternoon  1"  said  Rachel. 
''  I  was  80  happy.  It  was  such  a  delicious  afternoon ;  and  we 
went  above  the  hollow,  ingtead  of  under  it,  which  is  just  what 
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I  like.  And  t;hen  I  bad  to  look  forward  to  coming  back  and 
drinking  tea  with  Ella  and  yon.  And  now  it  is  all  so  differ- 
ent !  It  seems  as  if  I  never  could  tnist  to  anything  again." 

Bertha  smiled :  "  Yon  will,  though,  Rachel ;  in  a  day  op 
two, — a  week  at  the  utmost, — ^you  will  feel  just  as  you  did 
before,  or,  at  least,  very  neariy  so." 

"  But  that  will  be  wicked,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Not  exactly.  We  are  so  formed  by  God  that  we  canH 
help  it ;  and  the  world  would  stand  still  if  it  were  not  so." 

<'  I  don't  understand  that ;  it  does  seem  wrong." 

"Just  think,"  replied  Bertha,  "what  the  state  of  the 
worid  would  be  if  we  did  not  belieye  that  things  were  to  be 
to-morrow  as  they  are  to-day.  No  one  would  form  plans,  or 
make  engagements,  or  provide  in  any  way  for  the  future ;  all 
business  would  be  at  an  end,  and  universal  confusion  would 
follow.  It  always  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
things  in  human  nature  that,  with  our  great  experience  of 
change,  we  yet  should  have  such  untiring  faith  in  continu- 
ance. Sometimes," — Bertha  paused,  and  glanced  at  Rachel, 
doubting  whether  she  might  venture  to  carry  out  her  own 
thought ;  then,  as  the  eager,  inquiring  eye  was  bent  upon  her 
with  evident  interest,  she  added — "  sometimes  I  think  that 
it  must  be  a  relic  of  the  higher  nature  in  which  we  were  first 
created,  and  in  which  there  would  have  been,  we  may  believe^ 
no  sudden  change,  but  only  a  gradual  transition  from  one  state 
of  existence  to  another.  If  one  may  say  it  without  irreve- 
rence, it  seems  like  all  our  deep  instincts — such  as  the  craving 
for  perfection,  and  the  inextinguishable  love  of  life — to  belong 
properly  to  Him,  who,  as  the  mhle  says,  <  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  to-morrow.'  But,  Rachel,  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  talk  in  that  way  to  yon." 

"  I  like  it,"  said  Rachel,  quickly — "  it  is  the  way  papa 
talks — and  it  makes  me  feel  as  I  do  sometimes  when  I  am  lefi 
all  alone,  and  I  stand  still  and  think  how  wonderful  it  is  to 
Uve." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bertha,  "  so  wonderful  that  if  we  believe 
in  our  own  existence,  there  is  nothing  else  which  need  sur^ 
prise  us." 

Rachel  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  "It  makes  one 
di«zy,"  she  said ;  "  and  do  you  know.  Miss  Campbell,  all  the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings  come  upon  me,  now  and  then,  in 
such  a  strange  way,  just  as  if  they  were  the  only  things  worth 
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omring  for,  and  as  if  I  ooald  do  notliing  but  sit  in  the  middle 
of  the  world  and  think/' 

*'  The  feeling  must  be  good  and  osefnl  occasionally/'  said 
Bertha :  '*  bat,  dear  Rachdf,  you  must  not  let  yourself  become 
a  dreamer." 

"No." — Rachel's  face  grew  sad.  "Papa  says  it  is  my 
temptation,  and  that  I  shall  never  conquer  it,  except  by  learn- 
ing to  live  out  of  myself^ — ^liviug^  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  life  of 
others." 

"  Being  unselfish.  I  am  sure  I  think  you  are  that ;"  and 
Bertha  bent  down  and  kissed  the  lovely  little  face,  which  was 
ming  up  at  her  with  its  marvellous  expression  of  inward 
Uiougnt 

Rachel  blushed  deeply,  whilst  a  watery  mist  for  the  moment 
£mmed  the  brightness  of  her  deep  blue  eyes :  "  Dear  Miss 
Campbell,  I  like  you  to  say  that ;  but  I  ought  not  to  like  it, 
because  I  am  not  unselfish ;  but  I  do  long  to  be  so,  more  than 
I  can  tell.  Something  which  papa  said  has  helped  me,  though, 
when  I  have  been  inclined  to  despair  because  the  dreamy  fits 
have  come  upon  me,  and  I  have  felt  as  if  I  must  give  way  to 
them." 

"Papa  has  helped  you,  then,  as  he  has  me,"  observed 
Bertha;  "  he  has  given  me  a  number  of  useful  hints." 

"  He  seems  to  understand  so  well,"  replied  Rachel.  "One 
day,  when  I  was  talking  about  persons'  natural  diBpositions, 
and  how  strange  it  was  they  were  so  different,  he  said  to  me, 
that  if  we  look  into  our  own  characters,  we  shall  find  that  God 
has  given  us  all  some  quality  to  counterbalance  our  natural 
faults.  A  passionate  person  generally  has  energy,  and  an 
indolent  person  kind-heartedness,  and  a  selfish  person  perse- 
verance. There  is  always  something,  which,  if  we  use  it 
properly,  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  us.  Of  course  he  meant 
with  God's  help.  And  then  he  said  to  me,  that  my  disposi- 
tion led  me  to  dream  away  my  time,  and  to  think  of  puzzling 
,  questions,  instead  of  being  reaUy  good ;  and  that  if  I  gave 
way  to  it  too  much  I  should  grow  up  to  be  selfish ;  but  he 
said  that  I  had  something  in  me  which  would  counteract  it, 
if  I  tried  veiy  hard,  and  prayed  veiy  earnestly ;  he  called  it 
benevolence."  Rachel  stopped,  and  a  smile  passed  over  her 
face  as  she  added — "  That  seems  a  grown-up  virtue.  I  never 
can  fancy  a  benevolent  child ;  it  seems  so  very  droll." 

Bertha  smiled  too,  as  she  exclaimed,  "Go  on;  tell  me 
what  else  papa  said." 
8* 
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^'He  explained  wliat  he  meant  afterwurds/'  continaed 
Bachel.  "  He  said  that  when  people  are  benevolent  they  dis- 
like to  see  others  suffer,  and  can't  bear  to  give  pain.  It  is 
not  any  good  in  them  exactly,  they  can't  help  it.  And,  Miss 
Campbeir* — Rachel's  color  rose,  and  she  rather  hesitated — "I 
think  perhaps  he  may  be  right ;  for  it  does  make  me  so  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  to  see  other  persons  so.  He  told  me  then 
that  I  was  to  act  upon  the  feeling  whenever  I  possibly  could, 
and  that  it  would  help  me  to  keep  myself  what  he  called  prac- 
tical. And  so  I  have  tried  to  do  it ;  but  sometimes  it  is  vei^ 
difficult ;  only  I  think  it  is  easier  than  it  was.  Tou  know  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  told  what  one  ought  to  encourage  most 
in  oneself." 

"  And  did  not  papa  tell  you  that  benevolent  people  are  very 
often  in  dimser  of  becoming  weak  ?"  said  Bertha,  following 
out  her  own  ideas,  without  considering  what  effect  they  ndght 
have  upon  her  little  companion. 

Rachel  looked  distressed.  '<  He  did  not  tell  me  so }  but  is 
it  true  ?  must  I  be  weak  ?" 

'<  I  don't  say  you  must,  but  I  know  that  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  set  up  for  being  benevolent  are  very  weak." 

"Perhaps  they  are  nothing  else  except  benevolent,"  ob- 
served Rachel,  after  a  moment's  thought.  '^Papa  declares 
that  virtues,  when  they  stand  alone,  become  vices." 

"  Yes."     Bertha  considered  a  little.     «  That  may  be." 

"  It  was  rather  difficult  to  understand  it  all,  that  day  he 
talked,"  continued  Rachel ;  "  but  I  think  he  said,  that  per- 
fection— God's, perfection" — and  her  voice  changed  into  awe 
— ''  is  because  all  His  great  attributes  (that  is  what  I  ouffht 
to  say,  isn't  it?)  are  equal, — equally  balanced,  papa  called  it; 
that  He  is  not  more  just  than  He  is  merciful,  and  not  more 
merciful  than  He  is  just ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  try  to  be 
the  same :  and  when  we  pride  ourselves  upon  any  one  virtue 
above  others  we  may  be  quite  sure  we  are  likely  to  go  wrong. 
It  made  me  rather  unhappy  to  hear  him  say  so,  because  he 
spoke  as  if  the  very  best  people  must  be  so  imperfect" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  they  are,"  said  Bertha. 

"  I  suppose  they  must  be.  But,  dear  Miss  Campbell,  it 
does  not  seem  so  to  me." 

"  You  are  so  young,  Rachel.  But  certainly  you  must  take 
care  not  to  pride  yourself  upon  benevolence." 

"  Else  I  shall  become  weak ;  but  you  know  there  is  my 
love  of  standing  still  and  thiaking  to  check  it.     Oh !  Misa 
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Oxnifheli,  doesn't  it  seem  very  hard  sometimee,  to  thiiik  that 
we  most  go  on  always  in  that  way,  first  at  one  thing  and  dies 
at  the  other?" 

"  Trying  to  make  the  scale  equal/'  said  Bertha. 

'<  Yea.  Do  yoa  know,  papa  says  that  when  we  have  leamt 
to  keep  oar  fieralts  nnder,  onr  next  work  is  to  keep  our  yirtues 
eren.  And  he  told  me  that  he  had  known  some  good  persons 
do  such  wrong  things  because  they  did  not  attend  to  this. 
One  Teiy  generous  person  woold  give  away  sums  of  money, 
and  nerer  cared  in  toe  least  for  his  own  comfort;  but  he  did 
not  check  himself  properly,  and  at  last  he  had  nothing  left  to 
p^  his  debts,  and  so  was  dreadfully  unjust :  and  another  yeiy 
just,  particular  person,  was  so  careful  not  to  owe  anything, 
and  so  determined  to  proyide  for  eyerything  which  might  be 
a  daim  upon  him,  that  at  last  he  would  not  ^ye  away  at  all. 
Thai  was  the  difference,  papa  told  me,  also,  between  large  and 
Barrow  minds.  I  didn't  know  what  was  meant  by  them  be- 
fore. He  said  that  if  perscms  try  to  keep  their  yirtues  eyenly 
balanced,  they  haye  large  minds;  but  if  they  allow  one  to 
weigh  down  we  rest,  then  they  haye  narrow  minds." 

A  large  subject,  and  one  which  opened  a  wide  field  of 
thought  to  Bertha  Campbell  Baohel  was  unable  to  read  her 
friend's  countenance;  she  eyen  doubted  whether  she  had 
listened;  she  could  not  feel  that  she  was  interested.  Reserye 
was  creeping  oyer  them.  But  the  hall  bell  rang,  and  Mr. 
Lester  and  Edward  Vivian  entered  the  room. 

Rachel's  greeting  hid  Bertha's  start  of  surprise.  She  ran 
up  to  Mr.  Viyian  with  the  simple  i^ection  natural  to  her,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Oh !  is  it  you,  Sir  ?  and  are  you  hurt  V^ 

<<  Not  hurt,  my  child ;  how  should  I  be  ?  I  was  in  no  dan- 
ger ;  but — "  and  he  turned  to  Bertha,  and  his  manner  became 
yery  stiff  and  awkward — "  I  hope  EUa — Miss  Viyian" — ^he 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  inquiry  to  make,  and  sat  down  in 
the  nearest  chair,  turning  his  head  awa^  from  Bertha. 

'*  Rachel,  my  loye,  your  bed  is  waiting  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Lester. 

Rachel  knew  quite  well  what  that  meant.  Business  was 
going  on  which  she  was  not  to  hear.  But  curiosity  had  been 
checked  in  her  from  infancy ;  and  the  instinct  of  refined  feel- 
ings made  her  at  once  ready  to  go  without  asking,  as  she  might 
hi^e  done  at  another  time,  to  be  allowed  to  learn  more  of  the 
accident 

^  Good  ni^t,  dear  Miss  Campbell." 
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Bertha's  kiss  was  ioj,  so  also  was  the  touch  of  her  fingerrs; 
it  did  not  appear  that  she  was  quite  conscious  of  Rachel's 
presence. 

"  Good  night,  little  one,"  said  Mr.  Vivian.  He  laid  his 
hands  upon  her  shoulders,  and  gazed  at  her  intently. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  were  not  hurt,"  whispered  Rachel; 
and  she  went  up  to  ner  father,  always  under  all  oiroumstanoeB 
the  claimant  of  her  last  words  and  thoughts. 

"  Gk)d  hless  you,  my  precious  child  I" 
^  '<  Good  night,  darling  papa  I  Tou  will  come  Mid  see  me 
the  last  thing;"  and  Rachel  ran  away,  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  even  if  she  should  he  asleep,  a  fond  kiss  and 
an  earnest  prayer  were  in  store  for  her  again  before  the  night 
should  pass. 

The  door  closed .  Mr.  Lester  placed  himself  between  Bertha 
and  Mr.  Vivian.  There  was  a  painful,  awkward  silence. 
Then  Mr.  Lester  asked  a  few  questions  about  Ella.  Bertha 
answered  in  a  tone  of  nervous  confusion.  After  a  few  mom^its 
she  said  that  she  must  go. 

"  Not  just  yet."  Mr.  Lester  touched  the  arm  of  the  chair 
to  prevent  her  from  rising.     "  Mrs.  Campbell  will  spare  you  a 

little  longer.     There  is, — ^we  have *'  he  broke  off  suddenly, 

and  glanced  appealingly  at  Mr.  Vivian. 

Bertha  turned  very  pale ;  her  eyes  moved  uneasily  from  one 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Lester  seemed  about  to  speak  again ;  his 
lips  even  framed  the  words ;  yet  he  hesitated. 

Bertha  broke  the  spell;  and,  gently  pushing  aside  Mr. 
Lester's  hand,  rose,  and  approaching  Mr.  Vivian,  said,  in  a 
firm,  calm  voice,  "Edward,  you  cannot  deceive  me."  The 
struggle  was  over,  and  she  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  Lester."  Mr.  Vivian  knelt  on  one 
knee  by  Bertha's  chair,  and  holding  her  hand  in  his,  said, 
'* Bertha,  you  are  not  grieved  to  see  me?  My  Flora's  sister; 
the  adopted  mother  of  my  children  !  you  don't  think  it  wrong 
in  me  to  be  here  ?" 

Bertha's  voice  was  choked,  but  she  returned  the  kindly 
pressure  of  his  hand.  He  went  on : — "  You  must  not  say  I 
have  deceived  vou,  Bertha.  I  have  deceived  no  one.  I  acted 
upon  an  impulse  :  the  opportunity  offered, — I  was  unable  to 
resist  it.  I  will  be  true ;  I  did  not  try  to  do  so ;  I  was  so 
wretched.  Lester  did  not  know  it ;  no  one  knew  it.  I  meant 
to  have  gone  to  London.  I  could  have  hid  myself  there ;  but 
it  was  accident — Providence — which  brought  me  here ;  and  I 
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going ; — don't  be  frightened  at  wlmt  may  seem  my  reek- 
mess;  I  am  not  reckless  now^  I  have  learnt  prudence;  and 
I  am  going ; — but  I  could  not  leave  you  in  ignorance." 

"  Going,  again  I"  repeated  Bertha,  in  a  tone  of  bewilder- 
ment, whibt  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  him^  as  if  she 
scarcely  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  appearance. 

<'  He  is  j^oingy  because  it  is  best  and  wisest  that  he  should, 
for  a  time  at  least/'  observed  Mr.  Lester.  ''  But,  dear  ^iss 
Campbell,  you  must  hear  him  tell  his  own  tale.  I  will  leave 
wooy  unless  you  think  it  might  be  better  to  delay  what. must 
be  said  until  to-morrow.^' 

*'  If  yon  would  tell  me  what  it  all  means/'  said  Bertha,  her 
maimer  recovering  itself  and  returning  to  something  of  its 
former  composed  self-restraint.  '' Edward,  have  you  really 
done  wisely  r'     Her  tone  was  a  little  severe. 

He  answered  quickly, — "  Not  wisely  in  Lester's  eyes,  nor 
perhaps  in  yours ;  but  wisely  in  my  own.  Bertha,  you  were  a 
ehild  when  we  paurted,  yet  I  should  have  thought  that  events 
had  taught  you  to  feel  for  me.'' 

Her  lip  quivered.  ^'Our  love  lies  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  Your  children  are  as  my  children;  your  interests  as 
my  interests." 

"  Then  your  feelings  must  be  my  feelings,"  he  exclaimed 
with  impetuosity ;  ''  and  firom  you  at  least  I  shall  meet  with 
sympathy.  Ten  mournful  years  of  solitude,  Bertha,  may  and 
must  be  my  excuse." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  all  is  marred  in  consequence  ?" 

"  It  shall  not  be.  I  put  myself  into  your  hands.  I  trust 
you  as — "  his  voice  faltered — "  as  my  Flora's  sister  deserves 
to  be  trusted.  You  and  Lester  shall  decide  for  me.  To- 
morrow I  leave  this  place ;  I  will  hide  myself  in  London,  and 
appear  again  only  when  I  am  summoned.  Let  me  but  have 
tke  blessing  of  feeling  that  I  am  within  reach  of  my  children ; 
thai  I  may,  though  at  a  distance,  watch  over  my  boy.  Oh, 
Bertha !  is  he  also  to  bring  care  upon  us  ?" 

Bertha  hesitated. 

"Tell  me  truly.  I  would  know  the  worst.  Are  my 
ehildren  to  bear  the  curse  of  their  father's  sins  ?" 

"  It  is  early  to  judge,"  replied  Bertha.  "  Clement  requires 
a  father's  authority." 

'^  And  he  cannot  have  it ;  he  might  have  had  it  if  his 
father  had  not  been  the  fool — ^the  madman — ^he  was.     To  be 
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deoeivedy  entrapped^  by  that  man!"  He  paced  the  rocmi 
angrily. 

<<  Tou  oould  not  haye  been  prepared  for  treachery/'  replied 
Bertha. 

"  I  ought  never  to  have  given  him  power  over  me,"  was 
the  reply.  <<  Yes;  I  can  trace  it  all  now;  I  have  gone  over 
the  steps  again  and  again.  It  has  been  the  oocnpation  of  my 
leiAre  for  years/'  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile.  '*  When 
first  I  went  abroad,  Bertha,  I  was  innocent,  innocent  as  the 
child  who  has  just  left  ns — at  least  of  every  grave  offence ; 
my  heart,  my  thoughts,  were  all  given  to  one  object, — an 
earthly  object, — and  God  took  it  j&om  me ;"  and  his  voice 
trembled:  ''but  I  shrank  from  gambling;  I  abhorred  low 
company ;  my  impulses  were  noble.  I  might  have  been— oh, 
weakness  I  weakness  I  surely  it  is  more  fatal  than  sin." 

''  The  weakness  which  is  conquered  may  become  doubly 
strength,"  observed  Mr.  Lester,  gently. 

''Yes,  when  it  is;  but  is  it  ever  conquered?  I  feel  it 
still  in  m3rself.  I  struggle  with  it ;  but  too  often  I  yield.  I 
tremble  to  think  that  it  may  be  so  with  my  boy." 

"  Vivian,  you  must  deal  with  yourself  justly/'  replied  Mr. 
Lester.  "  You  have  labored  and  suffered  patiently ;  you  have 
risen  from  ruin  which  might  have  been  the  dew  of  every 
better  feeUns.  Eighteen  years  of  probation  have  made  you, 
if  not  a  good  and  wise  man,  in  your  own  eyes,  at  least  one 
whom  the  world  may  respect,  and  friends  love,  and  whcHn — 
from  my  heart  I  believe  it— God  will  approve.  It  is  vain 
therefore  to  look  back  upon  the  past  with  self-reproach,  which 
is  unavailing.  Rather,  rouse  your  spirit  for  the  future ;  hope, 
and  if  vou  cannot  hope,  trust.  The  God  who  has  not  deserted 
you  will  not  forsake  your  children." 

"  But  to  have  brought  evil  upon  them  I  to  have  injured 
them  !  Oh,  Lester !  the  Jong,  lingering  train  of  sorrow  which 
the  fiery  comet  of  sin  dn^  after  it !" 

"  Even  so;  for  us  all,"  replied  Mr.  Lester.  "  Yet  there  can 
be  no  cause  for  despadr,  especially  as  regards  Clement." 

"  But  is  there  the  power  in  him  to  improve  ?  that  is  what 
I  doubt,  and  dread." 

"  Power  lies  with  God,  not  with  us,"  replied  Mr.  Lester. 

"  Clement  has  great  faults/'  began  Bertha. 

"  But  he  has  very  noble  qualities,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lester. 

Bertha  looked  annoyed.  "  It  is  quite  true/'  she  said, 
'*  that  Clement  has  many  points  which  would,  in  ihemselveBi 
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form  a  fine  character;  but  he  has  one  great  foible^ — ^I  think 
his  &ther  was  alwajs  free  from  it, — ^he  is  vain/' 

Mr.  Vivian  showed  by  his  face  that  he  shrank  from  the 
suggestion.  ''  Vanity  V  he  muttered^  '^  in  a  man ! — ^it  must 
fewer  him  l" 

*'  It  must,  and  does  lower  every  one ;  does  it  not  ?''  in- 
quired BertluL 

^'  But  Clement  has  sense  and  conscienldoTisness/'  obserftpd 
Mr.  Lester.  ^<  He  is  a  gentleman,  too,  with  the  refined  ^1- 
ing9  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculoas.  All 
these  thinffl  will  be,  humanly  speaking,  aids.'' 

<'  And  I  suppose  we  may  believe,"  continued  Bertha,  '^  that 
his  position,  as  c<Mnparatively  poor  and  unknown,  may  have 
been  better  for  him  than  if  he  had  been  brought  up  as  the  heir 
of  Cleve.  He  at  least  has  not  been  petted  and  spoiled  by  the 
flattery  of  servants." 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  very  good,  very  kind.  And  Elhi, 
too,  is  she  vain  V  The  question  was  asked  with  some  bit- 
terness. 

"  Not  exactly.     Not  at  all,  I  think ;  at  least "  Bertha 

looked  at  Mr.  Lester  for  assistance. 

"  We  will  talk  over  the  children's  faults  to-morrow,"  he 
said.    **  Miss  Campbell  will  come  to  us  in  the  morning." 

Bertha  rose ;  she  seemed  conscious  that  something  of  un- 
comfortable restraint  had  crept  over  them ;  and  remarked  that 
it  was  growing  late,  and  they  had  talked  of  nothing  definite. 

^*  Because  there  is  little  to  be  said  as  yet,"  repUed  Mr.  Les- 
ter. '*  Vivian  leaves  us  to-morrow  for  London.  That,  at  least, 
yon  will  consider  a  safe  step." 

^'  Safe,  if  it  is  always  so  to  act  against  inclination,  as  mo- 
ralists contend,"  observed  Mr.  Vivian,  with  an  attempt  at  ease. 
**  Lester  has  fears  for  me.  Bertha,  which  I  can't  share." 

''  Miss  Campbell  will  understand  them,  I  am  sure,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lester.  "  She  has  as  little  faith  in  John  Vivian 
as  I  have." 

*•  Less,"  replied  Bertha ;  "  for  I  have  known  him  longer 
and  better ;  but,  Edward,  you  won't  content  yourself  with  re- 
maining in  London." 

^'  He  will  content  himself  with  doing  whatever  we  think 
best  for  him,  at  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Lester.  i<  In  the  mean 
time.  Miss  Campbell,  we  must  trust  to  you  to  find  out,  as  soon 
as  possible,  whether  Ronald  suspects  our  secret;  and  if  he 
does,  to  caution  him  as  to  keeping  it." 
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"Ronald!  impossible!" 

"  Scarcely  impossible,  wnen  a  man  betrays  his  own  conn- 
sel.  Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Vivian  should 
be  master  of  himself  at  the  moment  he  saved  EUa." 

Bertha  looked  at  her  brother-in-law  for  explanation. 

"  It  is  very  true,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  thrown  off  my  guard, 
and  forgot  the  young  fellow  was  near.  Whether  he  h^rd  or 
n A  I  can't  say.  He  looked  unconscious ;  but  I  would  not 
trust  him." 

"  Not  trust  Ronald  !"  exclaimed  Bertha,  quickly.  "  Noble, 
true-hearted,  unselfish,  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  before  he 
would  betray  you." 

Mr.  Vivian  glanced  at  her  in  astonishment  Her  manner 
was  singularly  unlike  what  it  had  been  when  she  spoke  of  his 
own  children. 

Mr.  Lester  read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  <<  Miss 
Campbell  has  reason  to  trust  Ronald,"  he  said;  <'she  has 
known  him  from  infancy." 

<'0h!"  But  the  explanation  did  not  seem  thoroughly 
satisfactory ;  and  Mr.  Vivian's  manner  was  cold  as  he  added, 
— "Bertha  must  forgive  me  for  distrusting  the  son  of  my 
greatest  enemy." 

"  I  know  that  every  one  must  distrust  him,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Every  one  but  myself,"  observed  Mr.  Lester.  "  I  had 
used  almost  the  same  words  as  yourself,  when  speaking  of  him 
to  Vivian,  a  short  time  since.  All  that  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
he  may  incautiously  reveal  the  truth  before  he  knows  that  it 
may  do  mischief.  That  is,  always  supposing  he  heard  Vivian's 
exclamation.  You,  perhaps,  will  find  that  out  more  easily  than 
any  one." 

"  We  are  safe  either  way,"  replied  Bertha,  still  with  the 
same  cold  reserve  of  manner.  "  Ronald  knows  enough  of  his 
father's  proceedings  to  be  on  his  guard.  If  you  have  nothing 
else  to  fear,  Edward,  I  congratulate  you." 

Mr.  Vivian's  countenance  was  moody,  and  he  made  no 
reply. 

Bertha  gathered  her  shawl  around  her.  "  My  mother  wiU 
be  surprised  at  my  being  out  so  late.  What  time  shall  I  see 
you,  to-morrow,  Edward  ?" 

Mr.  Lester  answered, — "  He  will  be  here  to  breakfast  My 
study  will  be  at  his  service,  and  at  yours,  all  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  I  will  myself  drive  him  into  Cleve,  and  see  him 
fairiy  on  his  journey.    Starting  so  late,  he  wiU  not  reach  Lon- 
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don  till  ^e  next  day ;  but  that  will  be  better  than  any  veiy 
npid  morement^  which  might  excite  observation." 

"Thank  you.  Then  to-morrow,  Edward" — she  offered 
him  her  ^and^  and  he  took  it  mechanically,  but  tamed  to  Mr. 
Lester: — 

"  Most  I  be  denied  the  sight  of  my  children  ?  May  I  not 
say  one  word  to  Clement  V  • 

"  Yon  can  answer  yonr  own  question,  my  dear  Vivian.  Do 
you  think  it  safe  V* 

**  Clement  could  not  posdbly  be  trusted  to  keep  your  coun- 
sel," observed  Bertha. 

Mr.  Vivian  dropped  her  hand  coldly,  but  something  seemed 
to  reproach  him  for  it,  and  he  spoke  kindly :  '^  Good-nighty 
Bertha,  and  a  father's  blessing  for  your  care  of  his  children." 

Bertha  was  touehed  and  softened.  '^  GkK>d-night,  Edward. 
If  I  don't  think  your  children  perfect,  it  is  not  from  any  want 
of  love  for  them." 

She  hurried  from  the  room.  Mr.  Lester  foUlowed  her. 
<<  I  must  walk  with  you  across  the  garden.  Miss  Campbell ;" 
and  he  offered  his  arm,  which  she  took  silently.  Mr.  Lester 
felt  that  she  trembled.  <<  This  has  been  a  most  trying,  excit- 
ing day,"  he  said.  "  I  would,  if  I  could,  have  spared  you  the 
discovery  of  to-night ;  but  I  doubted  what  to-morrow  might 
bring,  and  feared  that  Vivian  might  be  obliged  to  go  without 
seeing  you." 

"It  was  no  discovery,"  replied  Bertha.  '^ I  was  certahi 
before, — that  is,  nearly.  Oh !  Mr.  Lester,  it  seems  such  a 
dream!" 

"  Yes."     He  seemed  considering  what  to  add. 

''  He  is  not  altered,"  continued  Bertha ;  then,  in  a  lower 
tone,  she  added :  '^  I  had  hoped  he  might  be." 

"  He  is  altered,  I  trust,"  observed  Mr.  Lester.  "  He  looks 
at  things  very  differently  from  what  he  did." 

''  He  cannot  bear  truth,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Not  under  some  forms." 

*'  Not  under  any  form,  I  fear,"  continued  Bertha ;  '<  at  least 
when  it  is  unpleasant.     In  that,  Clement  is  so  like  him." 

They  had  reached  the  gate  between  the  two  gardens ;  Ber- 
tha was  going  to  cross  the  little  bridge,  but  Mr.  Lester  stopped 
her.     **  May  I  give  you  one  warning  ?" 

<'As  many  as  you  will;  I  am  always  grateful  for  them 
from  you." 
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<<  It  can  never  be  right  to  say  wliat  we  don't  think ;  bat  is 
it  alwajrs  necessary  to  say  what  we  do  V 

*<  You  mean  about  the  children  ?" 

"  YeSf  I  fear  you  have  pained  him^  and  he  is  already  suf- 
fering greatly." 

« I  am  very  sorry ;  I  meant  no  harm.  But  he  must  know 
it  in  time." 

<<  In  time,  yes ;  but  not  at  this  time ;  or  at  least  not  with- 
out some  softening  words." 

have  underetood/^ 

Silence  followed  till  they  reached  the  door  of  the  Lodge. 
Then  as  Bertha  rang  the  bell;  and  wished  Mr.  Lester  good- 
night;  she  said :  <<  Tou  may  be  right;  but  I  cannot  speak  in  a 
way  which  I  don't  feel." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


MR.  LESTER  returned  to  find  his  study  empty.  Mr.  Yi- 
yian  was  gone.  That  impulsiyc;  irritable  nature  which 
had  led  him  into  so  much  evil  in  earlier  years,  was,  as  Bertha 
had  said;  in  some  measure,  unchanged.  Still,  if  thwarted,  he 
waS;  for  a  season,  moody;  if  forced  to  listen  to  unpleasing 
truths,  he  was  disheartened.  The  child  was  fiither  of  the 
man,  and  the  faults  which  had  grown  up  unchecked  till  he  wif 
four-and-twenty,  would  yet  too  often  be  his  tyrant  at  two-and- 
forty.  He  wandered  forth  now,  desolate  and  dispirited  to  a 
degree  greater  than  even  his  situation  might  occasion.  He 
had  gone  to  the  Parsonage,  excited,  sanguine,  longing  and 
hoping  for  ^rmpathy ;  but  he  had  been  disappointed.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  been  repelled,  and  by  one  to  whom  ho  ought  to 
have  been  especially  dear.  The  sister  of  her  for  whose  sake 
he  had  sacrificed  homC;  fortune,  all  that  could  render  life  pre- 
cious. If  Bertha  had  educated  his  children  to  be  what  she 
was  herself,  there  could  be  but  little  union  between  them ;  and 
he  might  now  be  wearing  away  his  life  in  a  distant  land  with 
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M  Biiich  prospect  of  happinoas  aa  he  could  Lope  for  in  a  resto- 
nttioD  to  nis  own  country. 

Yeij  unreasonable,  perhaps,  such  thoughts  might  seem  at 
such  a  time ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  romance,  or  poetry,  or 
eren  danger  of  our  position,  we  are  still,  except  at  the  very 
moment  of  excitement,  subject  to  the  every  day  impressions, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  make  up  our  existence. 

The  prejudiced,  unbalanced  tone  of  Bertha's  mind,  which 
stopped  the  current  of  her  natural  sympathies,  had  thrown 
her  brother-in«law  from  her  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
most  neeeasaiy  that  he  should  be  drawn  towards  her. 

And  Edward  Vivian  could  not  be  what  Mr.  Lester  was — 
impartiaL  He  knew  little  of  Bertha's  character,  except  from 
letters;  and  those  had  been  generally  kind,  but  formal.  He 
did  not  doubt  her  right  principle,  but  he  did  her  spirit  of  self- 
devotion;  and  with  the  impatience  natural  to  nim,  which 
made  him  chafe  against  eveij  impediment  to  his  wishes,  he  ' 
fancied  that  he  was  about  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  one 
who  looked  coldly  upon  his  interests,  cared  little  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  would  allow  him  to  linger  week  after  week  in  exile, 
whilst  waiting  for  the  opportunities  which  a  hearty  determina- 
tion would  at  once  have  found. 

It  was  a  grievous  injustice  to  Bertha,  whose  chief  thought 
was  to  see  him  restored  to  his  inheritance,  and  her  one  object 
that  his  chOdren  should  be  educated  to  be  an  honor  and  com- 
fort to  him.  But  the  thought  and  the  object  were  the  results 
of  duty  rather  than  affection,  and  with  this  Mr.  Vivian's  sus- 
ceptible feelings  could  not  be  satisfied. 

He  lingered  on  his  way,  for  motion  was  soothing  to  his 
chafed  spirit;  and  a  thousand  busy  thoughts  were  passing 
through  his  brain.  Why  should  he  have  returned  to  England  f 
Why  strive  for  that  which,  ever  as  he  drew  near,  receded  from 
his  grasp  ?  The  hope  of  restoration,  how  bright  and  dazzling 
had  it  seemed  when  viewed  across  the  distance  of  the  far 
ocean  !  Now,  in  his  native  village,  within  sight  of  his  father's 
Hall,  within  reach  of  his  sister's  voice,  and  the  influence  of 
his  friend's  counsel,  it  was  dwindling,  fading,  till  nothing 
seemed  left  but  solitude,  comfortless  and  dreaiy ;  with  cold- 
ness where  he  had  expected  warmth,  prudence  where  he  had 
looked  for  energy. 

It  might  have  been  an  unreasonable,  an  unthankful  feeling, 
that  rose  up  in  the  heart  of  the  weaiy  exile,  for,  alas  I  sorrow 
tends  to  exaggerate  our  faults,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  our 
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virtaes ;  but  it  was  Bertlia's  work — Bertlia,  the  unselfish,  the 
pure-miDded,  the  devoted — her  work,  because  she  had  never 
yet  learnt  to  heal  the  wounds  of  truth  by  the  oil  of  sympathy. 

It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  evening,  and  the  moon,  thouj^h 
not  full,  gleamed  clear  in  the  cloudless  heavens,  and  brou«^ht 
out  every  near  object  distinctly.  The  path  through  the  village 
was  the  nearest  to  the  Farm,  and  Mr.  Vivian  pursued  it  with- 
out thought,  or  rather  with  that  engrossing  thought  which 
blinds  us  to  the  external  world.  He  did  not  see  the  figure  of 
a  man  standing  below  the  porch  of  the  first  cottage  which  he 
passed ;  neither  did  he  hear  the  footsteps  which  slowly  and 
cautiously  followed  his.  He  went  on,  with  his  usual  rapid, 
irregular  pace,  every  now  and  then  pausing,  as  some  fresh  idea 
struck  him,  and  occasionally  raising  his  arm  high  in  the  air, 
following  out  in  action  the  feelings  either  of  hope  or  despair 
which  were  at  the  moment  paramount  in  his  breast.  The 
figure  which  followed  him  kept  at  a  certain  distance,  stopped 
when  he  stopped,  advanced  when  he  advanced,  still  keeping  in 
the  shade,  or,  when  obliged  to  emerge  into  the  light,  hurrying 
on,  and  then  delaying,  evidently  with  the  wish  not  to  approach 
toj  near. 

The  upper  and  open  part  of  the  village  was  passed,  and 
they  entered  the  ravine.  The  shadows  there  were  deeper,  the 
light  glanced  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  more  stealtbily. 
Occasionally  the  barking  of  a  dog  broke  the  stillness,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  all  was  silent  save  the  quick  dashing  murmur 
of  the  brook,  tossing  its  way,  over  rocKs  and  pebbles,  to  the 
ocean. 

Mr.  Vivian  quickened  his  pace;  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
chilliness  of  the  evening  air,  and  presently  he  stopped  to  button 
his  coat  more  closely  round  him.  He  was  opposite  to  a  cottage, 
standing  high  upon  the  bank,  the  only  one  in  which  a  light 
still  gleamed  below.  The  door  was  open,  and  a  man  was 
standing  on  the  threshold,  his  form  clearly  defined  by  the 
brightness  of  the  light  behind  him.  As  Mr.  Vivian  passed, 
a  sharp,  shrill,  and  very  peculiar  whistle  was  heard.  It  must 
have  been  an  instinct,  certainly  it  was  not  fear,  which  induced 
Mr.  Vivian  to  quicken  his  step,  keeping  close  against  the 
garden-wall,  so  that  he  might  not  be  perceived.  The  figure 
behind  also  crept  back  further  into  the  shade.  Mr.  Vivian 
was  out  of  sight ;  the  whistle  was  heard  again,  and  answered, 
and  Groff,  the  fisherman,  stealing  out  of  his  cottage,  met  Ronald 
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Viyian  at  the  foot  of  the  rough  flight  of  steps  which  gave 
admittance  to  the  garden  from  the  rmd. 

"  I  saw  you,  youngster.  Why  didn't  you  answer  ?  I  thought 
you  had  given  me  the  slip !"  was '  the  insolent  greeting ;  to 
which  Bonald  replied  hy  striding  over  the  little  stUe,  and  lead- 
ing the  way  up  to  the  cottage  door,  where  he  placed  himself 
so  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  road. 

Goff  fc^owed  impatientljc  "Twenty  steps,  where  one 
would  do  r'  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  then  added  aloud, 
"  You've  no  need  to  go  so  far  to  learn  your  duty." 

'<  My  feither  bade  me  come  to  hear  the  result  of  your  in- 
quiry," said  Bonald  haughtily.  "  He  spoke  mysteries,  so  do 
jou,  but  I  am  used  to  them.  Only  let  me  hear  what  you  would 
aaj  quickly." 

^*  The  Captain's  been  out  all  day,  I  suppose  ?" 

<'  Yes,  at  Cleve.  He  has  only  just  returned.  If  the  in- 
qoiiT  was  not  satisfactory,  I  was  to  say  that  he  expected  you 
to-night  at  the  Orange." 

"  High  and  mighty  I  but  he'll  learn  differently  some  day. 
Yon  passed  no  one  on  the  road,  eh,  Bonald  ?" 

"I  came  by  the  back  lane  till  I  was  in  the  village,  and 
there  I  saw  a  pedlar  man  at  the  door  of  a  public-house.  Is 
that  part  of  your  mystery  ?" 

"The  parson  went  home  an  hour  since,"  said  Goff,  care- 
leadiy,  "  and  the  man  at  the  Farm,  Bruce  they  call  him,  with 
him.  He'd  be  back  about  this  time.  I've  a  notion  he's  fHends 
with  the  Preventives ;  so  we'd  best  not  meet  him." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  what  message  am  I  to  take  to  my  father  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Goff  went  again  down  the  flight  of 
steps,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  road.  "  I  thought  I  heard 
a  tramp ;  and  it's  time  to  be  on  our  watch  for  those  Preventive 
feUowB." 

*^  My  father  is  gone  to  the  Point,  and  he  bade  me  follow 
him ;  what  message  am  I  to  take  him  ?"  repeated  Bonald. 

''  Tell  him  I've  an  inkling  I  was  right  as  to  the  cargo,  but 
the  craft  was  too  far  off  to  be  searched.  I  may  know  more 
before  to-morrow.     Your  father  is  at  the  Point,  you  say  ?" 

**  He  expects  his  vessel  in,"  replied  Bonald. 

"  I  doubt  whether  they'll  try  the  landing  to-night;  the  tide 
doesn't  serve." 

"  He  will  be  back  at  the  Grange  soon,  then,"  said  Bonald ; 
«  and  is  he  to  see  you  there  ?" 

«  Umph !  that's  as  may  be.     Say  I've  business  at  home. 
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both  for  him  and  for  me.  If  he  doesn't  hear  to-night,  he  wOl 
in  the  morning.   And  now,  my  young  scamp,  you  may  depart.** 

He  went  down  some  of  the  steps,  beckoning  to  Ronald  to 
follow.  But  one  bound,  as  it  seemed,  had  brought  Ronald  to 
the  stile.  He  vaulted  across  it,  halloed  a  hasty  *<  Grood-night" 
to  Goff,  and  ran  with  his  fuU  speed,  taking  short  cuts  and  by- 
paths, in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Vivian  had  pursued,  whilst 
Goff  seated  himself  on  the  ganen-wall,  and  occupied  himself 
with  a  pipe. 

The  end  of  the  ravine  was  reached ;  Mr.  Vivian  was  about 
to  emerge  from  it  into  the  open  space  in  ^nt  of  the  Farm. 
The  night  was  so  calm,  the  effect  of  his  walk  so  soothing,  that 
he  was  doubtful  whether  to  stop  or  proceed  farther,  and  hia 
step  lingered  as  he  gazed  upon  the  old  building,  standing  gray 
and  ghost-like  in  the  moonshine,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
changes  and  sorrows  associated  with  it. 

'*  If  Mr.  Vivian  is  wise,  he  wiD  rest  when  others  rest," 
was  uttered  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  by  some  one  at  his  side.  He 
started,  scarcely  conscious  at  the  first  moment  that  he  had 
been  addressed  by  his  true  name ;  yet  his  hand  grasped  bis 
stick  with  the  quick  perception  oi  possible  danger,  and  he 
turned  sharply  round  with  an  indignant  ejaculation. 

"  Those  who  betray  their  own  secrets  have  no  right  to  be 
angiy  when  they  are  reminded  of  it,"  continued  Ronald. 

'<  Ronald  Vivian !  Speak  plainly,  young  fellow.  Let  me 
hear  your  object." 

<'  That  you  should  know  I  know  you/'  said  Ronald,  boldly. 
"  We  meet  then  upon  equal  ground." 

^'  John  Vivian's  son  can  never  stand  upon  equal  ground 
with  me,"  was  the  reply.  *^  You  have  aided  me  in  &nger, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it,  heartily.  Name  your  recompense; 
you  shall  have  it.  For  my  secret— do  with  it  as  you  will ;  I 
am  indifferent  to  it."  Yet  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Vivian's  eye 
glanced  quickly  round,  fearing,  apparency,  that  the  boy's 
approach  was  to  be  followed  by  that  of  others,  whom  he  might 
have  more  cause  to  dread. 

"Thanks!  Recompense!  Mr.  Vivian,  let  me  tell  you " 

and  Ronald  drew  nearer,  and  his  voice  was  harsh  and  hesi- 
tating. But  suddenly  it  changed,  as  he  muttered,  *'  Fool  that 
I  am  !  to  think  he  would  understand  !" 

"Say  to  your  father,  if  he  has  sent  you,"  began  Mr. 
Vivian 

Ronald  intenrupted  him.    "  I  do  not  come  from  my  father. 
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I  kaye  tbat  to  say  idiioli  may  be  for  jonr  good ;  but  first,  we 
must  undersUnd  each  other.  Your  thanks^  I  do  not  desire 
them ;  your  reward,  I  would  not  accept  it,  if  it  were  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  you  could  offer  me.  Now,  then,  will 
you  hear  me  V 

**  Yes,  NLj  what  you  will,  but  shortly." 
^'  And  not  here,"  said  Ronald.    He  threw  back  the  wicket- 
eate,  entered  the  Farm  Court,  mad  tried  the  door  into  the  gar- 
den, which  was  bolted. 

Mr.  Vivian  touched  his  arm.  "  If  we  are  to  speak  upon 
private  matters,  there  is  no  place  so  secure  as  my  own  apart- 
ment." 

'*  I  am  used  to  the  free  air,"  replied  Ronald.  ^<  I  can 
speak  better  in  it."  He  drew  back  the  bolt.  <<  Now,  then, 
we  are  safe,"  and  carefully  refastening  the  door  again,  on  the 
in»de,  he  turned  into  the  broad  turf  walk  which  divided  the 
garden  into  two  equal  parts. 

<'  Your  fiither  has  doubtless  learnt  that  I  am  here,"  said 
Mr.  Vivian. 

"I  came  on  my  own  account;  my  father "     Ronald 

paused,  and  then  went  on  impetuously.  ^^  You  don't  trust 
me.  I  am  used  to  that.  God  help  me  to  bear  it.  Mr.  Vivian, 
you  are  my  father^s  enemy." 

"  Rather,  your  father  is  mine,"  was  the  answer,  uttered 
more  gently. 

<'An  enemy  makes  an  enemy.  You  hate  him;  justly, 
perhaps ;  yes,  justly  it  must  be.  You  think,  too,  that  you 
nave  cause  to  hate  me  also." 

<'  Hate  you,  Ronald  I  I  owe  my  own  life  to  you,  and  to- 
day you  have  aided  in  saving  my  child." 

"  The  new  favor  will  not  wipe  out  the  old  grudge,"  replied 
Ronald.  '^  Young  though  I  am,  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
worid  to  believe  that  Safety,  both  for  yourself  and  your 
daughter,  would  have  been  more  precious  if  purchased  by  any 
other  means.  Nay,  let  me  speak,"  he  added,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Vivian  was  about  to  interrupt  him.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say 
upon  that  subject.  It  is  gone — ^forgotten.  It  is  of  yourself, 
Mr.  Vivian,  diat  I  would  nave  you  think.  You  are  my  fa- 
therms  enemy,  and  your  secret  is  in  my  hands.  Upon  what 
terms  think  you  it  is  to  be  kept  ?" 

"Upstart!  insolent!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian.  "Do  you 
ihink  I  fear  your  father?" 

"  You  have  cause  to  do  so,"  was  Ronald's  calm  reply. 
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'<  OaoBe  I  Tee,  oaose  indeed !"  And  the  tone  was  biUer 
in  its  remorse.  ''  I  do  fear  him,  but  not  as  you  think ;  not 
for  the  injury  he  may  have  done  me  in  former  years,  not  for 
the  evil  he  may  yet  bring  upon  me  in  this  world.  I  fear  him 
as  I  fear  the  spirit  of  eyil ;  the  demon  that  tempts  man  to  his 
eternal  destruction.  There  is  no  bargain  to  be  made  with 
such  fear." 

A  look  of  agony  passed  over  Ronald's  face  at  the  Uist  words. 
He  pressed  his  hands  tightly  together,  and  when  he  spoke,  his 
tone  was  hollow,  in  the  effort  to  repress  his  feelings :  "  Yet 
the  question  is  unanswered.  Upon  what  terms  is  the  secret 
to  be  kept  V 

<^  Upon  no  terms,  Sir;  let  the  whole  world  know  it,  and. 
come  wnat  may,  I  will  abide  it." 

<'  That  may  be  a  hasty  word  long  to  be  repented/'  replied 
Ronald. 

<<  Never  to  be  repented.  There  must  be  war;  ay,  for 
ever,  between  John  Vivian  and  myself ;  between  his  children 
and  my  children.     Young  fellow,  you  have  your  answer." 

"  I  have  not  my  answer,"  replied  Ronald.  "  Mr.  Vivian, 
ou  think  you  are  speaking  to  a  boy,  and  you  are  right  A 
»y  I  am  in  years,  but  they  have  been  years  in  which  a  man's 
experience  has  been  condensed.  You  cannot  and  shall  not 
turn  from  me  in  this  way.  You  shall  listen  as  to  a  man,  your 
equal,  and  vou  shall  grant  me  my  demands  as  to  one  who 
holds  your  fate  in  his  hands,  and  will  never  be  tempted  to 
swerve  from  his  resolve  either  by  threat  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  reward.  Once  more^  upon  what  terms  shall  your 
secret  be  kept  ?" 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  leant  his  back  against  a  tree,  and 
the  pale  eleamine  of  the  moon  showed  a  face,  anxious,  hag- 
gard, yet  immovable.  Mr.  Vivian  was  touched  by  its  expres- 
sion, whilst  his  spirit  revolted  from  the  proud  words  which  he 
had  just  heard.  <<  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Ronald,"  he  said 
more  lightly.  ''  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  has  reached 
my  age,  and  has  the  happiness  of  so  many  depending  upon 
him,  would  have  placed  himself  in  a  situation  which  a  hasty 
word  of  his  own,  and  the  wilfulness  of  a  boy  like  yourself, 
might  render  really  perilous  ?  You  delude  yourself.  It  has 
been  my  will  for  purposes  of  my  own  to  remain  for  a  time 
concealed ;  but  the  truth  must,  before  long,  come  forth.  Your 
betrayal  of  it,  or  that  of  your  father,  oan  have  but  little  effect 
upon  my  fortunes." 
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"  Trast  to  thski  hope  if  you  will/'  replied  Ronald :  <<  beHeve 
that  the  maa  whom  you  injured  in  the  point  nearest  to  his 
heart  will  suffer  his  revenge  to  die ;  trust  that  he  will  allow 
you  to  return^  and  rake  up  the  ashes  of  past  deeds,  and  search 
oat  the  offences  which,  it  may  be,  are  hidden  amongst  them ; 
but,  remember,  it  is  at  your  own  peril,  against  the  warning  of 
one  who  knows  that  life  and  death  are  at  this  moment  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  of  your  decision/' 

Mr.  Yiyian  started.  <'  Ha  ?  Are  you  come  to  threaten  me  ? 
I  might  have  known  the  spirit  of  John  Vivian  hidden  under 
the  form  of  his  son."     And  he  laughed  scornfully. 

"  I  bear  with  your  injustice — with  your  suspicions,  Mr. 
ViTiao.  Ood  knows,  I  feel  too  truly  how  they  have  been  de- 
served. Doubt  me  if  you  will,  yet  still  listen  to  me.  One 
vord  from  me,  and  the  thought  which  is  now  but  a  slumbering 
ember,  will  be  kindled  into  a  flame,  and  the  most  hidden  re- 
eemes  of  English  ground  will  not  insure  your  safely.'' 

"  You  want  money,  young  man ;  you  shall  have  it,  so  far 
as  my  poverty  will  admit ;  but  not  to  purchase  secrecy  and 
safety.     There  is  a  Crod  above,  and  He  will  protect  me. 

^*  Money  V  Ronald's  deep  voice  sounded  as  the  burst  of 
thunder  on  the  clear  air.  But  the  check  followed  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  tones  of  a  child  could  not  have  been  more  gentle 
than  his  as  he  added :  ''  M ;.  Vivian,  X  want  not  money,  but 
pardon."  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a  bitter 
groan  burst  from  him.  Then  resuming  his  former  attitude, 
and  speaking  almost  coldly,  he  continued :  ''  But  for  my  aid 
jaa  ought  have  perished  in  the  storm,  your  child  might  have 
been  dashed  from  the  heights  of  the  Croome.  But  for  my 
aecreoy  now,  danger,  near  and  pressing,  little  though  you  may 
believe  it,  must  haunt  your  steps.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for- 
l^veneas  in  return  for  Hfe  V 

'^  Forgiveness,  Ronald  I  you  speak  riddles;  you  have  never 
offended  me." 

"  My  father  has.  He  has  injured  you.  His  injuries  may, 
they  must,  some  day  come  to  light :  yes,  and  by  my  instru- 
mentality ;"  and  again  he  hid  his  face  and  shuddered.  *^  Mr. 
Vivian,  when  that  day  shall  come,  will  you  not  remember  that 
Ronald  was  your  friend  in  the  hour  of  peril  ? — that  for  your 
sake  he  risked  the  hastening  of  that  fearful  account  which  we 
are  told  we  are  all  to  give  l^fore  Oed  ?" 

''  Remember !"  Mr.  Vivian  grasped  his  hand.     **  Ronald, 
io  foiely  will  I  remember  your  good  deeds,  as  I  pray  that  Qtod 
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in  His  meroy  may  forget  my  eril  ones.  But  even  yet  I  can- 
not see  your  purpose." 

"  It  may  be  a  sad  history,  yet  I  will  beg  you  to  listen  to 
it,"  replied  Ronald.  "  Mr.  Vivian,  I  have  not  now  for  the 
first  time  learnt  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  man  whom  the  woiid 
terms  reprobate.  I  discovered  it  in  my  childhood,  when  I 
said  my  prayers  at  my  mother's  knee,  stealthily,  because  my 
father  would  interrupt  them ;  I  saw  it  in  my  mother^s  tears, 
when  he  left  her  to  join  in  riot  and  intemperance.  I  heard 
it  from  her  own  lips  as  she  lay  on  her  deathbed,  and  chai^ged 
me  never  to  follow  his  evil  courses,  and  yet,  if  possible,  never 
to  forsake  him.  It  was  the  one  burning  thought  which  made 
me  what  I  have  been, — reckless  and  desperate.  I  was  loo 
young  then  to  profit  by  counsel ;  perhaps  even  if  I  had  been 
older,  I  should  have  been  too  w^,  and  I  did  follow  my  fadier 
into  scenes  and  society  which  I  have  since  learnt  to  shrink 
from  with  horror.  There  I  might  have  been  at  this  momoit ; 
— Gtod  only  knows  why  I  am  not  there :  but  through  it  all, 
even  in  my  worst  moments,  the  warnings  of  one  friend  have 
recalled  me  to  better  things,  reminding  me  of  days  of  inno- 
cence, carrying  me  back  to  my  mother's  deathbed.  If  the 
past  can  ever  be  redeemed,  it  will  be  through  the  teachin?  of 
my  mother's  only  friend,  Miss  Campbell.  I  owe  everytniag 
to  her,  and  I  will  repay  the  debt,  x)st  what  it  may." 

'^  And  Miss  Campbell,  then,  has  told  you  our  family  his* 
tory?" 

<'  In  part.  She  has  put  the  possibility  of  ben^ting  yoa 
within  my  reach,  at  the  expense  of  my  father's  honor,  and 
perhaps  safety."  He  spoke  with  an  accent  of  bitternett,  and 
Mr.  Vivian  said,  hastily,  ''  Bertha  Campbell  has  been  incon- 
siderate ;  she  never  could  expect  such  a  sacrifice." 

^<  Miss  Campbell  did  not  know  what  she  exacted,"  replied 
Ronald.  <^  I  <ud  not  know  what  I  promised,  until  I  thought 
over  my  promise ;  but  if  I  had  known,  I  could  not  have  drawn 
back.  Gratitude  and  honor  must  make  me  labor  to  discover 
the  truth ;  justice  would  require  me  to  make  it  known.  I  do 
not,  for  a  moment,  blame  Miss  Campbell ;  neither  do  I  repent 
for  myself.  I  ask  only  that  the  good  deed  which  I  may  be 
enabled  to  do  for  you,  may  not  be  turned  into  the  agony  of  re- 
morse, by  bringing  destruction  upon  my  father." 

"  It  never  coiud  be,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian.  *'  I  would 
rather  die  myself,  and  see  my  children  beggars,  than  I  would 
urge  you  to  act  against  your  father." 
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^  When  I  was  tdd  the  history,  the  deed  was  done/'  replied 
Bonald,  monrnfullj.  ''  I  needed  no  ur^ng  then.  I  can  never 
vest  till  restitution  has  heen  made." 

"  Leave  it,  leave  it,"  replied  Mr.  Vivian,  hastily ;  "  forget 
that  you  have  been  asked.  A  son  to  tnm  against  his  father  I 
— impossible  V 

**  And  a  family  to  be  sacrificed,  when  one  word  might  re- 
store to  them  a  lost  inheritance !— equally  impossible  V  replied 
Bonald. 

"  Bertha  Campbell  has  unintentionally  deceived  you,  Ro- 
nald," said  Mr.  Vivian.  ^^  She  has  an  idea  that  something 
which  your  father  said  or  did  was  the  cause  of  my  exile ;  but 
she  is  mistaken.  The  offences  were  my  own ;  they  may  have 
been  exaggerated ;  my  father's  anger  may  have  been  increased 
hj  misrepresentation ;  but  the  main  facts  must  have  been  true, 
and  for  them  I  only  am  answerable.  Are  jou  not  satisfied  by 
mj  assurance  ?"  he  added,  as  Ronald  continued  silent. 

Still  there  was  a  pause.    Mr.  Vivian  repeated  the  question. 

Bonald  seized  his  hand.  "  Mr.  Vivian,  you  are  a  man  of 
honor;  ask  me  no  more  questions.  Only,  if  you  value  the 
life  which  through  my  means  was  restored  to  you,  promise  me 
h^ie,  as  in  the  presence  of  Gt>d,  that  whatever  may  hereafter 
be  discovered  and  revealed  by  me,  shall  only  so  far  be  used  as 
I  shall  permit,  and  never  be  made  known  by  you  to  any  other 
person,  except  by  my  permission." 

"  I  promise ;  solemnly,  faithfully." 

Ronald  shook  his  hand  eagerly.  **  Honor  for  life !  Mr. 
Vivian,  there  is  now  no  obligation;  I  thank  you  from  mj 
heart."     His  tone  was  quite  changed,  it  was  almost  hopeful. 

Mr.  Vivian  turned  to  go  into  the  house.  ''If  you  are 
satisfied,  we  must  part  now,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  satisfied  about  myself,  not  about  you.  Mr.  Vivian, 
this  place  is  not  safe  for  you  I" 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  it." 

«*  When  ?  Another  day's  delay  may  be  of  infinite  import- 
ance." 

"  I  go  to-morrow  to—" 

**  Do  not  tell  me  where.  Let  me  know  nothing  of  you  that 
I  can  avoid.  Whatever  must  be  known,  Miss  Campbell  will 
tell  me." 

''  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  so  much  mysteiy,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Vivian,  rather  haughtily.     "  I  fear  no  man." 

''  Yet  there  may  not  be,  therefore,  the  less  cause  for  fear. 
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Ton  would  be  safe  from  my  father;  yoa  are  not  safe  from  the 
feUow,  Goff." 

"  Rascal ! — ^he  is  too  contemptible  to  dread." 

"  Mr.  Lester  will  give  yon  his  opinion  npon  that  point," 
replied  Bonald.  <<  I  cannot  expect  you^to  take  mine.  But 
you  are  going,  and  that  is  all  I  ask." 

They  walked  a  few  paces  together,  without  speaking ;  but 
when  they  reached  the  garden-door,  Mr.  Vivian  grasped 
Bonald's  hand,  and  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  suppressed 
feeling,  "  Ronald,  you  are  a  noble  feDow.  Let  my  own  boy 
be  but  like  you,  and  I  shall  be  contented." 

He  was  detained. 

"  Never  I  never !  Oh  God !  save  him  from  it  I  Innocence  I 
Mr.  Vivian,  the  riches  of  the  universe  would  I  give  for  inno- 
oenoe  I" 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


A  BRIGHT  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth  in  Mildred  Vi- 
vian's  apartment,  an  old-fashioned  Christmas  fire,  though 
it  was  only  the  beginning  of  December, — ^logs  of  wood  kindling 
and  inspiriting  the  coals ;  and  Mildred's  sofa  was  drawn  near 
it,  and  her  little  work-table  was  placed  by  her  side ;  and,  re- 
dining  in  a  low  and  very  luxurious  chair  on  the  other  side^ 
Ella  was  reading  to  her  aloud.  They  looked  veiy  comfortable, 
all  the  more  so  because  snow  was  falling,  and  the  sky  heavy 
with  gray  masses  of  clouds,  which  threatened  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  going  out  all  day. 

"  Grandpapa  has  not  been  in  this  morning,"  said  Ella,  as 
she  laid  down  the  first  volume  of  the  book,  and  looked  round 
the  room  for  the  second. 

'^  He  is  busy  with  the  bailiff,  I  think,"  said  Mildred. 
^'  There  are  parish  matters  and  magistrate's  business  to  attend 
to.     He  never  leads  an  idle  life." 

"  No,"  replied  Ella;  "  it  is  strange,  Aunt  Mildred,  isn*t  it, 
what  people  find  to  interest  them  in  life  ?" 

*'  Parish  matters  and  magistrate's  business  being  veiy  un- 
interesting to  you,  I  suppose,"  said  Mildred^  laughing. 

"  They  are  so  low,"  lepUed  EUa. 
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*'  I  don't  know  wliat  llie  world  would  do  without  them^ 
thougli,''  said  Mildred.  "  And  I  really  don't  see  why  they 
are  to  be  called  low/' 

"  Oh,  because  they  don't  serve  any  purpose ;  they  don't 
exalt  one's  mind.  Yon  know^  Aunt  Mildred,  parish  matters 
are  always  about  gruel  and  blankets ;  and  magistrate's  matters 
about  poachiug." 

"  All  yery  necessary,  Ella." 

''Oh  yes,  necessary,  but  I  hate  necessities;  now  don't 
yon  I  ' 

"  I  can't  say  exactly  that  I  do.  I  am  afraid  such  a  good- 
€[>r-nothing  person  as  I  am  in  the  way  of  health,  must  always 
think  a  good  deal  of  them.  But  I  do  know  what  you  mean, 
EDa,  and  I  feel  with  jou  in  a  certain  way.  One  wouldn't  like 
to  liye  upon  necessaries." 

"  No ;"  Ella's  face  brightened  at  being  understood, — "  and 
that  is  what  some  people  do ;  and  what  I  dread  doing,  and, 
Aunt  Mildred,  it  is  what  I  am  sure  I  shall  do,  if  I  uye  at 
Encombe  much  longer." 

'*  Six  months'  trial  is  a  yeiy  short  one." 

"  Enough  for  me,"  said  Ella,  yawning.  "  If  it  weren't  for 
coming  here  sometimes,  I  shouldn't  haye  an  idea  left.  But 
you  do  let  one  rhapsodize  a  little." 

Mildred's  face  was  rather  graye. 

**  Now,  Aunt  Mildred,  that  is  an  expression  I  don't  like," 
continued  Ella ;  ''  it  alwajrs  seems  as  if  there  was  something 
hidden  behind  it,  and  I  choose  to  know  all.  Now,  confess^ 
what  were  you  thinking  of  ?"  she  added,  playfully. 

*'  Merely  whether  rhapsodising,  as  you  call  it,  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing." 

''  Oh,  good ;  infinitely  good  I  It  encourages  enthusiasm, 
and  enthusiasm  leads  to  heroism,  and  heroism  to— why,  all 
the  noble  things  which  haye  been  done  in  the  world  are  owing 
to  heroism." 

''  Most  true ;  you  had  better  write  a  book  upon  it  some 
day." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me;  but  I  don't  see  why  you 
should ;"  and  Ella,  rather  petulantly,  took  up  some  work. 

"  Not  at  all  laughing,  dear  Ella ;  quite  the  reyerse." 

''  Then  crying ;  I  would  rather  you  should  do  that  than 
laugh.     I  hate  ridicule ;  it  chills  me." 

"  Dear  Ella,  you  know  I  never  ridicule  any  one — ^inten- 
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tionally,  that  is.  Mj  words  may  certainly  be  twisted  to  a 
wrong  meaning." 

"Then  why  did  you  say  I  had  better  write  a  book  upon 
heroism  ?     Of  course  that  means,  I  had  better  not." 

"  Of  course  it  does.  Perhaps  I  said  it  because  I  thought 
persons  never  write  well  upon  subjects  which  they  don't  under- 
stand, and  that  no  one  can  understand  heroism  who  doesn't 
practise  it." 

"There  is  little  enough  opportunity  for  practising  it  at 
Encombe,"  observed  Ella. 

"  One  might  think  so  at  first  sight,  but  you  have  had  occa- 
sions more  frequently  than  most  people." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  when.  There  nave  been  no  adventures, 
only  the  wreck,  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  the 
Croome ;  yes,  that  was  terrible !"  and  Ella  became  mucb 
graver  in  manner;  "but  the  heroism  belonged  to  Ronald  and 
Mr.  Bruce." 

"  I  think  you  were  something  of  a  heroine,  Ella.  If  you 
had  lost  your  presence  of  mind  there  would  have  been  no 
hope." 

"  One  IB  inspired,  I  suppose,  at  such  times,"  said  Ella. 
"  I  could  never  have  supposed  it  possible  to  bear  up  as  I  did. 
But  to  be  a  heroine  for  one  day  is  nothing.  What  I  wish  is 
to  be  one  all  my  life,  and  in  these  times  there  is  nothing  to 
give  one  the  opportunity.  Oh  for  the  days  of  chivalry  and 
5ie  Crusaders  I" 

"  When  ladies  lived  shut  up  within  walls,  and  occupied 
themselves  in  working  tapestry  with  their  maids,  eveiy  now 
and  then  relieving  their  tediousness  by  taking  a  stroll  upon 
the  battlements,  t6  see  if  their  lords  were  coming." 

"  You  are  so  absurd,  Aunt  Mildred.  Who  ever  thinks  of 
beautiful  ladies  in  the  olden  times  taking  a  stroll  ?" 

"  But  they  did  stroll,  EUi^  unless,  as  I  suppose  sometimes 
happened,  they  felt  it  eood  for  their  health  to  have  a  good, 
quick,  constitutional  wa&." 

"  I  can't  talk  to  you,"  said  Ella;  "you  always  laugh  about 
knights  and  chivalry." 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  dear  Ella ;  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
admiration  for  them.  All  I  ever  regret  is  that  people  should 
spend  their  time  in  grasping  at  the  shadow,  and  so  lose  the 
substance." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that,"  said  Ella.     "  I 
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neyer  oomld  discoTer  sny  knightly  substance,  as  yon  call  it,  in 
these  dftTS.'' 

"  I  should  scarcely  imagine  yon  could,"  replied  Mildred, 
quiedy. 

£lla  looked  up,  a  little  piqued,  and  answered,  '<But  if 
there  is  any,  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  be  more  blind  than  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

"  You  are  not  more  blind  than  most  people,"  replied  Mil- 
dred.  *'  Half  the  persons  you  meet  would  tell  you  that  they 
can  disooYcr  nothing  but  matter-of-fiictness  in  the  nineteenm 
century." 

<< Please,  Aunt  Mildred,  don't  talk  mysteries;  you  oanH 
think  how  they  tease  me." 

"  The  meaning  of  my  mysteries  may  not  suit  you,  EUa," 
said  Ifildred,  gravely. 

".Perhaps  so,  but  I  should  like  to  know  it." 

"  I  think  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  chiyahry  was 
an  earthly  adaptation  of  the  Christian  spirit,  suited  to  rude 
times  mnd  men  of  half-cultiyation,"  said  Mildred;  "that,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  type  of  real  chivalry." 

"  Then,  what  do  you  call  real  chivalry  ?"  asked  Ella. 

"The  spirit  of  self-devotion,  self-denial,  courage,  endur- 
ance, perseverance,  not  for  the  praise  of  men  but  the  praise 
of  God." 

Ella  was  silent. 

"  That  does  not  quite  approve  itself  to  your  ideas,  does  it  ?" 
eaid  Mildred. 

"  It  is  all  very  good,"  replied  EUa,  "  but  I  don't  see  any 
chivalry  in  it." 

"No;  and  you  never  will  in  your  present  state  of  mind. 
You  are  a  knight  going  uBwillinely  to  the  wars,  and  always 
sighing  for  the  repose  of  his  own  nails  and  the  gentle  glance 
of  his  ladye  love." 

"  That  would  never  have  been  my  case,"  ezcliumed  Ella. 
'^  I  could  have  fought,  I  know  I  coda,  like  a  lion." 

"  Oh,  Ella  I  I  wish  you  could  do  so  now."  Mildred'si  voice 
was  sad. 

"Dear  Aunt  Mildred,  don't  speak  so;  I  would  think  as 
you  do  if  I  could." 

"  You  can,  Ella,  if  you  will ;  all  of  us  can.  The  thoughts 
would  come  if  you  would  only  act." 

"  Action ;  that  is  the  difficulty ;"  and  Ella  sighed. 

"  A  knight  to  ^igh  and  say  action  is  the  difficulty !" 
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Ella  blushed.     '^  Aunt  Mildred,  I  am  not  a  knigbf 

"  No,  Ella !  A  Christiaii  knigbt  you  can't  be,  because^- 
is  it  very  bard  to  say  it? — ^you  live  only  for  yourself." 

Ella's  countenance  betrayed  a  momentary  annoyance,  but 
sbe  recovered  herself  quickly,  though  her  tone  was  still  a  little 
constrained,  as  she  replied,  "  You  are  rather  severe  in  your 
condemnation.  Aunt  Mildred." 

"  More  severe  than  is  merited,  am  I  ?  But  will  you  set  me 
right  tlien,  and  tell  me  whom  you  do  live  for, — Grandmamma  f 
Aunt  Berdia  f  Clement  ?" 

"Oh!  for  no  one  in  particular;  who  does?  I  am  very 
fond  of  everybody^  but  I  don't  know  what  jou  mean  by  living 
for  them." 

«  But,  Ella,  that  will  not  do  for  chiyalipr.  The  knights  of 
old  could  never  have  fought  as  they  did  if  they  had  not  had 
some  special  object." 

"  But  you  say  I  am  not  a  knight." 

"  We  come  round  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  off.  I 
don't  think  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  knight  in  you.  I  am 
sure,  indeed,  you  have  not.  No  one  who  is  self-indulgent  can 
have." 

"  You  don't  like  my  sitting  in  easy  chairs,"  said  Ella,  half- 
rabing  herself. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  because  it  puts  your  mind  into  an  easy 
chair  too,"  replied  Mildred. 

"  No ;  indeed  I  assure  you  I  can  think  twenty  times  as  well 
when  I  am  comfortable." 

<<  There  is  a  difference  between  being  comfortable  and  not 
being  uncomfortable,"  said  Mildred.  "People  can't  think 
when  they  have  the  toothache,  but  there  is  a  wide  neutral 
ground  between  that  and  positive  luxury." 

<^  One's  imagination  works  so  much  better  in  the  pleasant, 
dreamv  state,  wnich  sofas  and  arm-chairs  put  one  into,"  said 
Ella,  tnrowing  herself  back  and  laughing.  <^  I  do  so  wonder. 
Aunt  Mildred,  that  you  who  arp  so  fond  of  poetry  can't  under- 
stand that." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  and  do  understand  it  too  well,"  answered 
Mildred  thoughtfully.  "  But  one  thing  Ella,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain of,  that  imagination  and  every  other  faculty  will  infallibly 
degenerate  if  it  is  not  kept  alive  by  practice.  H  you  can 
write  good  poetry  when  you  sit  and  dream  all  day  in  your  arm- 
chair, you  will  write  much  better  if  you  rouse  yourself  and  do 
a  kind  act  for  a  person  in  need.     I  believe,  myself,  that  one 
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diirf  reuon  why  we  so  oflen  see  peraons  of  great  powers  of 
imagiQadoD,  degenytiiig  and  writiDg  things  quite  UDworthy 
of  their  first  efforts,^  that  they  think  mental  work  eyerything, 
and  8o  n^ect  to  rt^mit  their  poor  minds  by  bracing  practical 
dutiea.  Even  in  an  intelleotoal  point  of  view,  Ella,  you  see, 
I  object  to  the  arm-chair." 

<'0h,  dear!  so  comfortable;"  and  Ella  sighed,  and  drew 
her  cludr  nearer  to  the  fire. 

**  It  seems  veiy  unfitting  for  me  to  say  it,  I  am  afraid/' 
eontinned  Mildred,  "  when  I  lie  on  a  sofa  all  day.  But  then, 
EUa,  against  that  perhaps  I  may  put  Ihe  pun  which  Qod  has 
sent  me.  I  am  neyer  quite  free  irom  it.  And  in  other  ways 
I  do  tiy  to  practise  what  I  preach ;  at  least  I  hope  so." 

**  Yes,  Aunt  Mildred,  who  could  think  you  self-indulgent  V 

**  I  was  inclined  to  be  so  once,"  she  replied.  <<  When  my 
dear  sister  was  living,  she  took  so  much  from  me  in  the  way 
of  duty,  that  I  often  felt  there  was  no  occasion  for  exertion^ 
aad  th^  I  gaye  way.  But  it  has  been  different  of  late  years, 
and  I  haye  taoeht  myself  to  open  the  windows  of  my  mind, 
and  let  in  the  neeh  breeses  from  without,  even  though  now 
and  then  they  are  a  little  chilling." 

Ella  considered  a  little,  still  reclining  at  her  ease.  ''  Then, 
Aont  Mildred,  what  would  you  haye  me  do  7" 

<<  What  would  I  not  haye  you  do  ?  You  like  plain  speak- 
ing, you  say.  Nothing  that  you  haye  done  since  you  came 
here,  at  least  not  in  the  same  spirit." 

<'  I  can't  alter  the  spirit, — it  is  that  which  I  am  in  always," 
said  Ella,  rather  moodily. 

''  Yet  it  was  to  haye  been  different  after  your  fright  upon 
the  Croome." 

<^  I  thought  so,  for  a  time,  but  it  went  off;  that  is  always 
the  case  wim  me, — ^I  can't  help  changing." 

<^  Simply  because  you  think  and  don't  act,"  replied  Mildred. 
*•  The  notes  which  you  sent  me  the  week  after  your  adyenture 
were  full  of  gjood  resolutions." 

**  Oh,  yea;  good  resolutions :  but  what  are  they  worth  ?  I 
am  ^red  of  them." 

"  So  am  I,"  was  Mildred's  graye  remark. 

Ella  rose  from  her  seat,  and  as  she  knelt  by  Mildred's  side, 
said :  "  Please  not,  Aunt  Mildred :  any  tone  but  that." 

"  Do  you  deserve  any  other,  Ella  ?" 

"  No.     I  deserve  nothing,  I  am  very  unhappy;"  and  Ella 
burrt  into  tears 
9* 
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"  Yon  were  to  liaye  taimlit  the  obildren  regolaiiy/'  oon« 
tiDued  Mildred;  ^'  and  you  nave  neglec^  them  just  an  jaa 
did  bef(»re.  Ton  were  to  have  been  uongBtfnl  for  yonr  grand- 
mamma, and  obedient  to  yonr  Annt  Bertl%  and  there  have 
been  nothing  bnt  complaints.  I  asked  yon  to  oome  here,  and 
told  yon  what  I  wished  yon  to  do,  and  yon  promised  what  you 
have  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attempted  properly  to  perform. 
Ton  are  late  at  breakfast  always,  thongh  yonr  grandpapa 
particnlarly  wishes  yon  to  be  in  time ;  when  he  asks  yon  to 
walk  with  him,  you  move  reluctantly ;  when  he  desires  yon  to 
play,  yon  make  exonses ;  when  he  recommends  yon  books  to 
read,  you  waste  your  time  over  poetry  and  novels.  And  all 
the  while  sighing  for  heroism,  and  the  days  of  chivalry.  Oh, 
Ella,  yon  would  nave  made  but  a  poor  knight." 

"  Aunt  Mildred,  yes ;  if  those  days  had  been  like  these. 
But  they  were  diflferent." 

"  No,  Ella,  they  were  the  same, — ^formed  for  and  by  human 
beings  like  ourselves,  with  the  same  foibles,  the  same  passioiia 
and  temptations ;  and  what  we  are  noW;  that  we  shmld  have 
been  then." 

<<  Then  I  am  a  poor  knight,"  said  Ella,  faintly  attempting 
to  smile,  ^'  doomed  to  be  always  defeated." 

^<  And  yet  intrusted  with  the  highest  possible  gifts ;  talents 
far  above  the  avenge,  a  quiet  home,  leisure,  friends " 

<'No,  Aunt  Mildred;  begging  your  pardon,  that  is  just 
what  I  have  not ;  a  quiet  home,  and  leisure,  and  fnends.  I 
am  continually  interrupted,  and  there  is  no  one  that  I  can  talk 
to  as  I  like." 

''Ella,  Ella;  if  you  have  the  smallest  value  for  goodness 
or  happiness,  be  honest  with  yourself.  You  allow  t£e  inter- 
ruptions, and  shut  yourself  up  from  yonr  friends,  and  then 
turn  your  own  faults  into  excuses." 

''indeed;  it  is  true.  I  never  can  talk  to  Annt  Bertha. 
She  is  very  good,  I  know ;  but — ^I  must  say  it,  if  it  is  ever  so 
wrong, — she  is  intensely  disagreeable."  \ 

"  So  I  suppose  am  I,"  observed  Mildred  gentjy. 

"  Oh,  no ;  yon  know  I  love  yon  dearly,  and  I  would  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  yon." 

"  Except  the  trifles  I  ask.  Yon  disobey  me  just  as  yoa 
do  Aunt  Bertha." 

"  If  you  would  ask  me  great  things,  I  could  do  them.  I 
would  cut  off  my  hand  to  serve  yon." 
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^'Bat  yoa  would  not  use  it  to  copy  a  piece  ci  mono 
jeisterday/'  »  *» 

«  Oh,  Aunt  Mildred,  I  forgot" 

'^Dear  Ella,  if  I  conld  only  once  hear  yoa  say, — ^not  I 
forgot, — ^bnt  I  was  wrong." 

"  I  do  say  it  yer/  often,"  replied  EUa. 

^'  Yes,  when  the  acensations  are  general,  but  never  when 
they  are  particular.  That  is  the  test  of  humility  and  sinoerity. 
not  to  say  merely  I  haye  a  bad  temper,  or  I  am  indolent;  buv 
I  was  veiy  passionate  on  such  an  occasion,  and  sat  still  when  « 
I  oDght  to  have  exerted  myself  op  another.  I  fear,  Ella,  your 
repentance  is  as  vague  as  your  resolution;  and  we  can  only 
cure  our  faults  by  knowing  their  details  and  having  rules  by 
which  to  correct  them." 

"Then  mine  will  never  be  cured,"  replied  Ella; /'for  I 
hate  rulc3,  they  are  so  narrow-minded.  Aunt  Mildre^y  yoa 
most  allow  that" 

<<  They  may  be  narrow-minded.     I  don't  see  that  they  are 

00  necessarily,"  replied  Mildred. 

"  Well !  but — don't  be  an^ry  with  me, — Aunt  Bertha  is  * 
foil  of  rules.  I  am  sure  she  never  allows  herself  to  eat,  or  ^ 
drink,  or  sleep,  except  by  rule."  v 

'^ Dearest  Ella;  always  alluding  to  Aunt  Bertha,  never 
thinking  of  yourself  I"  • 

'<  I  am  a  heathen  compared  with  her,  I  know  that,  but  I 
can't  help  bdieving, — I  reuly  do^t  mean  to  be  conceited,  and 

1  would  not  say  it  to  any  one  but^^ou, — ^I  can't  help  fancying 
tiiat  I  am  more  agreeable." 

**  And  you  think  the  rules  are  the  cause." 

'^  I  am  sure  of  it  If  one  tries  to  throw  oneself  into  her 
ways,  it  is  like  being  in  a  prison  and  one  is  always  running  up 
against  the  bars.  You  know  you  have  scarcely  seen  her,  so 
you  can't  at  all  tell  what  she  is  like."  « 

'^8he  is  coming  to  see  me  soon,"  Replied  Mildred 
thoughtfully. 

**  I  hope  you  will  understand  her  better  than  I  do;  but  I 
don^t  think  you  will ;  you  a|re  so  unlike  her.  How  she  makes 
me  hate  duty  I"  ' 

"Well,  then," — Mildred's  voice  became  graver, — "wh^ 
do  you  say  to  love  ?"  a 

"  Love  of  you  ?    It  would  make  me  work  foi^  ever." 
Only  you  can't  copy  music  for  me.     Ah,  Ella,  you  see 
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jcn  have  been  tried  and  fisdled.     No,  it  b  not  my  love  which 
will  help  you." 
^<  I  am  not  fit  for  any  higher  love/'  said  Ella,  gravely. 

"  Only  that  vou  cannot  escape  it,"  said  Mildred,  earnestly ; 
''  the  love  which  upheld  you  when  you  stood  on  the  brink  of 
death,  which  inspired  you  with  presence  of  mind,  which  sent 
you  succor  at  the  very  moment  of  need.  Oh,  Ella !  for  the 
sake  of  that  dear  love,  will  you  not  try  to  be  r^y  good  V 

<<Aunt  Mildred;  it  is  so  terrible  to  say  it;  but  I  don't 
feel  it.'' 

^<  But,  Ella,  dearest,  it  is  not  a  question  of  feeling ;  you  are 
the  child  of  GUkI's  love  even  when  you  turn  away  and  forget 
Him.  And  now  He  has  recalled  you  to  Himself;  and  has 
bestowed  upon  you  a  great  mercy,  and  only  requires  you  to 
show  your  than^ulness  by  attention  to  little  duties.  Can  you 
have  t^e  spirit  of  a  Christian  knight  if  you  refuse  V 

Ella  looked  distressed. 

<' Please  don't  remind  me  of  that,"  she  said.  ^'I  know 
I  never  could  be  a  knight  or  anything  else  that  b  good  for 
much." 

^'  But  indeed,  I  must  remind  you  of  it,  because,  though 
vou  thyik  I  laugh  at  yon,  I  do  really  and  trul^  feel  that  the 
longings  which  you  have  so  often,  those  poetical  dreams  of 
bygone  days,  are  really  the  indications  of  what  you  ought  to 
be,  and  may  be  if  you  will." 

"NotiflwiU."  / 

"  Yes,  most  certainly  if  yu  will.  It  is  only  the  will  which 
you  want." 

"  But  I  can't  make  myself  will."  * 

<<Bnt  you  can  pray;  that  is  the  beginning  of  willing,  and 
without  it  will  is  notmng."  * 

^'I  have  no  perseverance;  I  do  eveivthing  by  fits  and 
starts,"  said  Ella;  ^'  and  when  the  mood  is  upon  me  I  can't 
resist."  > 

"All  which  shows  that  you  have  certainly,  as  regards 
goodness,  a  weak  will.     But  against  this  you  must  put  enthu- 
siasm, taste,  quick  perception  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
noble ;  the  advantages  ought  to  bafance  the  defects." 
,*   "  I  must  be  what  I  was  made,"  replied  EUa. 

**  No^  dearJElla,  never,  never !"  exclaimed  Mildred,  eagerly. 
"  God  gives  lis  all  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter. He  leaves  it  to  ourselves  to  decide  into  what  form  #t 
shall  be  moulded;  only  He  tells  us  that  if  we  come  to  Hfn 
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and  ask  His  aid,  He  wfll  teach  ns  how  to  form  it  to  the  greatest 
perfection.'' 

<'  I  am  Buie  I  don't  know  what  mj  materials  are/'  said 
Ella. 

<'  Then,  mj  dear  child,  it  is  high  time  jon  should  know. 
It  is  the  root  of  all  education,  whether  of  ourselves  or  others. 
Jjock  at  youreelf  closely ;  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  Search  out 
all  jour  good  points ;  bring  out  all  your  natural  advantages ; 
inquire  at  the  same  time  into  your  faults.  When  you/ have 
done  this,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  what  ought  to  be 
your  course  of  self-education." 

<'  It  is  a  fearful  task,"  said  Ella,  wearily.  <^  Aunt  Mildred, 
I  think  you  had  much  better  do  it  for  me." 

"No  one  can  do  it  thoroughly  but  yourself,  Ella.  It  is 
Tery  well  to  be  educated  by  others  when  we  are  children ;  and 
it  is  very  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  educate  properly,  to 
study  the  characters  which  they  have  to  form ;  but  when  we 
Lave  passed  the  age  of  early  childhood,  no  persons  but  our- 
selves can  really  do  much  for  us." 

<'  I  am  sure  uo  one  ever  studied  me  or  understood  me," 
said  Ella. 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  that  vou  should  understand 
yourself.  Only  one  caution  I  would  give  you.  It  is  not  wise 
to  attempt  or  wish  to  be  anything  but  what  Gk>d  has  marked 
out  for  us.  It  is  useless  for  a  very  imaginative  person  to 
endeavor  to  become  matter-of-fact ;  and  useless  in  the  same 
way  for  a  veiy  matter-of-fiM5t  person  to  try  and  be  ima- 
ginative." 

''  Then  you  will  leave  me  my  imagination,  and  not  call  it  a 
ain^  like  Aunt  Bertha?"  said  Ella. 

**  Leave  it,  and  encourage  it  to  the  very  utmost,"  replied 
Mildred ;  "  only  I  would  make  it  what  it  was  intended  to  be, 
— a  help  and  not  a  hindrance.  Our  strongest  characteristic, 
whatever  it  may  be  (I  am  speaking  of  course  only  of  that 
which  is  good),  is  the  grappling-iron  by  which  we  are  first  to 
seize  on  Heaven.  Oh,  Ella,  if  you  long  for  beauty  and  per- 
fection, and  sigh  because  there  is  no  one  to  love  with  all  your 
heart,  why  do  you  not  turn  to  the  Source  of  all  beauty, — ^the 
love  which  can  never  change  ?" 

"Because  I  can't,"  replied  Ella,  candidly.  "Aunt  Mil- 
dred, I  have  had  the  same  thing  said  to  me  again  and  again. 
Mr.  Lester  has  talked  to  me.     I  have  read  it  m  sermons.     I 
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know  it  is  all  trae  and  good,  but  I  can't  feel  it.  I  can't  make 
myself  love." 

<*  Dearest  Ella,  no.  Love  is  a  gift, — ^the  highest  pit  of  alL 
But  action  will,  through  God's  mercy,  bring  you  to  it" 

^<  And  tires(Hne,  troublesome  rules,  make  me  feel  as  if  I 
never  could  love,"  said  Ella.  '^  They  make  me  dread  reli- 
gion." 

<^  I  should  be  sony  to  deceive  you,  Ella.  Religion,  to  a 
person  of  your  self-indulgent,  imaginative  temperament,  muBt 
always,  at  the  beginning,  be  irksome.  But  the  veiy  excita- 
bility of  your  disposition  may  be  your  help.  You  say  you  can- 
not feel  love,  but  that  is  not  true  at  all  times.  You  did  feel 
it  the  other  day  when  you  were  saved  from  that  horrible 
danger." 

<<  Yes,  I  couldn't  help  it;"  and  Ella's  face  showed  a  quick, 
inward  self-recoUection  and  self-reproach. 

'^  And  you  feel  it  when  you  t&bA  beautiful  poetiT,  or  hear 
of  noble  deeds,— of  heroism,  chivalry,  for  instance.' 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  only  feeling." 

'<  Yet  clench  the  feeung  at  once,  whenever  it  comes,  by 
some  action,  however  slight,  and  you  will,  unknown  to  your- 
self, have  made  a  step  in  advance  towards  rendering  love  per- 
manent." 

"  Rules,"  murmured  EUa,  "  I  hate  rules." 

"And  don't  fetter  yourself  with  rules,"  i^^od  Mil- 
dred. "  They  are  not  religion,  only  aids  to  it.  They  clog 
some  minds,  whilst  they  strengthen  others." 

"  But  Aunt  Bertha  says  people  are  worth  nothing  unless 
they  live  according  to  rule,"  said  Ella. 

"  She  is  right,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent.  You  know  I 
did  not  say,  don't  attend  to  rules,  but  only  don't  fetter  your- 
self with  them.  A  few  rules,  simple,  ea^,  and  ci^ble  of  be- 
ing stretched  if  necessary,  are  quite  sufficient,  especially  for 
you.  For,  Ella,  you  will  never  be  happv  yourself,  or  assist  in 
making  others  so,  until  your  rules  are  tne  result  of  your  feel- 
ing of  love,  and  not  merely  of  your  sense  of  duty." 

"  But,  Aunt  Mildred," — and  Ella  started  up  in  astomsk- 
ment, — "at  home  they  are  always  preaching  to  me  about 
duty." 

''  So  would  I  preach  too,  Ella,  if  I  thought  it  would  make 
you  do  your  duty.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  certain  ma- 
terials given  us  by  God  out  of  which  our  religious  character  is 
to  b  '   or.  c'il.     With  many  minds,  when  the  temperament  i» 
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cilm,  and  there  is  an  nisilnottye  love  of  order  and  metbod^  the 
idea  of  duty  is  infinitely  powerful.  It  will  never,  indeed,  by 
itself,  produoe  a  very  earnest  religions  feeling;  but  it  will  pnt 
us  in  the  way  which  leads  to  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  all. 
There  are  those  to  whom  the  veiy  name  of  duty  sounds  cold 
and  repulsive.  Those  are  the  minds  which  take  the  highest 
flight  and  sink  to  the  lowest  depths.  Ella,  will  yours  be 
amongst  them  f" 

Tevs  glistened  in  Ella's  eves.  ^^Aunt  Mildred,  if  .you 
would  only  tefl  me  what  to  do  r     Even  now  I  don't  see." 

<<  Pray,  dear  Ella,  first ;  without  that,  nothing  can  succeed/' 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  in  other  ways." 

'^  Ton  would  not  be  obliged  to  inquire,  if  you  could  remem- 
ber that  yotar  life  has  a  second  time  been  given  you;  and  that 
He  who  restored  it,  aaka  for  your  love  in  return." 

"  Aunt  Sfildred,  I  do  wish  to  please  Him."  Ella's  tone 
was  humble ,  and  more  gentle. 

«  And  the  wish  is  not  lost,  dear  Ella.  Every  wish,  the 
veiy  least,  is  remembered  by  Him.  If  it  is  followed  by  an  ac- 
tion, it  is  accepted." 

Ella  stood  up,  and  pushed  the  easy  chair  aside.  ''  Aunt 
Mildred,  I  will  copy  the  music  for  you  at  once." 

Mildred  smiled.  '^And,  Ella,  may  I  suggest  one  little 
role  ? — ^that  the  easy  chair  should  never  be  us^  till  evening, 
and  not  then  unless  you  are  really  tired." 

It  was  a  veiy  trifling  ending  to  a  long  conversation ;  vet 
Ella  was  nei^er  moody  nor  indolent  for  the  remainder  of  Uuit 
day. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


FL  VlVlAN  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  an  obscure  lodg- 
ing, in  one  of  the  tall,  decaved,  mournful  streets  of  de- 
parted grandeur,  to  be  found  in  tne  north-west  region  of  Lon- 
don. His  shabbily  furnished  apartment  was  large,  and  had 
ooce  been  handsome,  and  still  retained  indications  of  ornament 
in  the  outline  of  a  heavy  cornice,  and  the  stuccoed  richness 
of  an  old-fashioned  ceiling.  A  few  books  were  on  the  table, 
with  a  writing-desk  and  papers ;  and  a  fire  blazed  in  the  huge 
?Tate,  shadowed  by  a  high  mantel-piece,  which  was  supported 
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by  Medusa  heads.  There  was  aa  attempt  at  oomfort  in  the 
room — but  only  an  attempt ;  it  wanted  a  lady's  hand  to  arrange 
the  furniture,  and  the  nioetiee  of  a  lady's  taste  to  give  it  la 
the  least  an  air  of  home;  and  Mr.  Vivian,  used  though  he  had 
been  to  years  of  solitude,  sighed,  perhaps,  with  the  recollection 
of  the  days  when  even  a  humble  dwelling  had  been  rendered 
cheerful  and  inviting  by  the  affectionate  caie  which  had 
adorned  it. 

Neither  was  the  scene  without  more  cheering;  a  yeUow 
London  fog,  streets  covered  with  mud,  black  chimneys,  smoke- 
stained  bnck  walls ;  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Vivian  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  window,  and  sitting  down  to  his  desk,  endea->* 
voi^  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  by  writing. 

His  letter  was  the  outpouring  of  a  burdened  and  noi 
entirely  chastened  mind.  He  was  an  altered  man,  humble- 
minded,  heartily  reli^ous,  but  he  was  himself  still;  and  often, 
as  his  pen  was  moving  rapidly,  he  paused  to  consider,  whe> 
ther  the  impulse  which  urged  him  was  one  to  which  it  was 
safe  to  yield,  or  whether  it  was  but  the  indulgence  of  that 
craving  for  sympathy  which  had  often  in  other  days  led  to 
weakness. 

"  My  dear  Lester, 

^'  I  wrote  to  you  three  days  ago,  and  why,  you  will  say, 
should  I  write  again  ?  Because  I  am  lonely  and  dispirited, 
and  have  nothing  else  to  do.  A  sufficient  answer  for  my 
conscience,  though  not  perhaps  for  vour  patience.  London  is 
very  dreary,  my  life  here  most  weansome.  I  try  to  bear  it,  as 
you  say  I  ought,  and  I  fail.  Moreover,  I  cannot  see  the  rea- 
son for  delay.  Hope  grows  less.  The  children,  you  tell  me, 
are  scarcely  ever  with  their  grandfather;  nothing,  then,  can 
be  done  through  their  means.  Tou  and  Bertha  may  want  to 
open  my  way  more  clearly,  but  you  have  undertaken  a  task 
beyond  your  powers.  John  Vivian  is  far  too  experienced  a 
rogue  to  betray  himself.  Let  me  go  to  my  father,  oast  all 
upon  the  die,  and,  if  rejection  is  my  answer,  I  will  submit; 
leave  England,  take  my  children  wiw  me,  if  not  to  Jamaica, 
to  some  other  home,  and  forget  that  I  ever  indulged  the  vain 
hope  which  has  alreadv  brought  me  so  much  sorrow. 

^*  Any  certainty  is  better  uian  this  killing  suspense.  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  it — amorally  strong — I  feel  it  does 
me  injury.  I  am  becoming  captious  and  impatient.  Tour 
letters  are  the  only  things  I  can  bear.   Bertha^s  try  me  beyond 
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endnranoe.  She  is  always  teUing  me  of  mj  ohildren's  fadts, 
— that  EDa  is  wilful,  and  Clement  desultory, — and  dinning 
h  into  my  ears,  that  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  present  life 
which  is  BO  bad  for  them. 

'*  I  know  it  as  she  knows  it;  and  better,  ten  thousand  times 
better.  It  has  been  the  remorseful  lesson  of  my  life,  that  I 
have  injured  them.  Why  does  she  add  bitterness  to  a  sad- 
dened spirit? 

"  But  I  am  unjust  to  her,  I  feel.  She  has  done  for  my 
children  more  than  I  could  have  asked ;  she  loves  them,  I 
folly  beKeve,  sincerely,  if  not  tenderly.  I  have  no  right  to 
require  more ;  and  yet  when  her  letters  come  they  dishearten 
me,  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  agtun  the  impulse  seizes  me,  to 
tiirow  off  disgrace,  once  more  appear  at  Enoombe,  and  take 
the  decision  ^  my  cause  into  my  own  hands. 

''Preach  to  me,  my  dear  Lester,  I  need  it  sadly;  my  mind 
is  terribly  undisciplined,  and  I  can  so  little  bear  with  myself. 
Tou  told  me  to  accept  my  life  as  my  punishment.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  could  endure  it.  But  there  are  times— 
they  come  more  frequently  now  in  solitude  and  leisure — ^when 
the  spirit  of  submission  seems  to  forsake  me,  and  when  the 
thought  of  haying  brought  the  suffering  upon  myself,  by  my 
own  wilfulness,  my  own  folly — ^worse  than  folly — ^my  sm,  is 
almost  maddening. 

''  Men  talk  of  repentance  as  if  the  past  might  be  wiped 
out  by  tears,  and  no  scar  left  to  mark  where  the  eyil  has  been. 
Lester,  I  haye  shed  tears  of  agony.  My  first  thought  in  the 
morning  has  been  sorrow,  my  last  consciousness  at  night  has 
been  of  penitence,  and  in  the  silence  of  midnight  I  haye  risen 
to  pray  that  God  would  think  upon  me  in  His  Mercy,  and 
'  remember  not  the  sins  and  offences  of  my  youth.'  And  I 
believe  that  I  am  forgiven.  I  can  look  forward  to  death  with 
a  humble  hope  of  acceptance,  through  undeserved  Goodness, 
and  the  Atonement  once  made  for  all ;  and  yet  the  stain  is 
there — ^indelible  to  my  own  eyes^^though  it  may  be  unseen 
by  man,  and  in  mercy  forgotten  by  God. 

'<  Repentance  does  not  place  us,  in  this  world,  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  never  sinned. 
The  mark  once  set  upon  us,  it  is  ineffaceable.  The  wound 
once  given,  and  it  must  and  will  at  times  reopen.  Oh  !  if  I 
could  make  Clement  feel  it ! — now,  whilst  he  is  comparatively 
inn«»cont,  whilst  his  offences  are  the  opening  faults  of  a  boy, 
not  tlie  fiill-gr«>wn  wickedness  of  a  man.    And  yet  many  would 
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Booff  at  me  for  saying  this ;  they  would  tell  me  that  mj  mind 
is  morhid ;  that  whatever  my  youth  may  have  been,  I  have 
redeemed  it  by  the  years  which  followed.  Alas!  my  eariy 
life  lingered  far  longer  under  the  dominion  of  evil  than  those 
who  have  only  watched  its  outward  course  would  imagine. 
When  I  left  England  to  work  in  a  foreign  land,  I  was  not 
penitent,  but  exasperated.  Irritation  and  repining  darkened 
not  only  my  own  existence,  but  that  of  her  who  had  sacrificed 
all  for  me.  The  thought  is  as  a  dagger  to  me.  Not  till  she  was 
taken  from  me,  and  the  past,  as  regarded  her,  had  become 
irremediable,  did  I  fully  see  what  my  course  had  been.  And 
then — ^I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  neces- 
sary, that  it  is  experience,* and  consequently  power — Oh! 
Lester,  how  little  can  such  persons  imagine  the  agony  of  those 
moments  when  first  the  heart  is  awakened  to  ihe  Imowledge 
of  its  pdlt;  the  sickenine  glance  cast  upon  the  past,  the 
despairing  darkness  of  the  mture,  and  the  longing,  the  intense 
longing,  to  hide  oneself  deep  from  all  eyes,  even,  were  it  pos- 
sible, ^m  the  Eye  of  Gtod,  Those  feeUngs  are  not  strength, 
but  weakness ;  they  make  the  eye  dim,  and  the  hand  weak. 
Even  when  the  offer  of  mercy  comes  to  soothe  us,  their 
remembrance  still  haunts  us ;  and  when  we  should  be  press- 
ing forward  to  the  brightness  of  Heaven,  they  bid  us  turn  back 
to  gaze  again  upon  the  blackness  of  our  own  hearts,  and  once 
more  seek  to  wipe  out  our  offences  with  our  tears. 

^<  I  need  not  say  this  to  you.  You  know  it  all ;  not  bj 
your  own  experience.  God  be  thanked,  your  career  has  been 
very  different  from  mine ;  but  by  the  griefs  of  others.  Yet  it 
is  a  relief  to  me.  There  is  comfort  in  workii^  out  in  my  own 
mind  why,  though  I  have  attained  to  peace,  I  have  never  yet 
reached  forward  to  joy.  It  may  come — ^you  will  periu^  tell 
me  that  it  must  come — ^with  the  increasing  sense  of  God's 
infinite  love ;  but  I  doubt  it.  The  more  deeply  we  love,  the 
more  keen  must  be  the  grief  for  having  offended.  Joy  is  for 
those  who  have  from  the  beginning  held  on  their  course 
unwaveringly.  Peace  and  hope  are,  I  believe,  the  highest 
boon  granted  in  this  world  to  those  who  have  sinned  grievously 
and  repented  truly.  But  no  more  of  this — ^it  is  but  another 
form  of  self-indulgence.  I  must  learn  to  live  to  myself  and 
by  myself,  not  disturbing  the  happiness  of  those  who  liave 
never  wandered  by  the  cloud  which  it  seems,  now,  must  for  ever 
rest  upon  my  own  spirit.  For  my  children's  sake  I  would 
especially  strive  to  do  so ; — the  open  brow,  and  the  glad  smile. 
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must  be  for  them  uid  for  the  world ;  the  sackcloth,  and  ashes^ 
and  the  tears  of  hamiliation  for  the  Eye  of  God.  Yet  to  you 
I  would  saj  that  eyen  when  I  am  most  apparently  repining  at 
the  punishment  which  I  have  brought  upon  myself, — I  could 
accept  my  grief,  ay,  were  it  a  hundred  times  greater,  and 
fi^m  the  bottom  of  my  heart  thank  God  for  it,  if  by  it  I  were 
enabled  successfully  to  warn  Clement  against  the  fatal  yield- 
ing to  small  temptations,  which  ruined  my  own  character  as  a 
boy,  and  then  sent  me,  stamped  with  the  disheartening  brand 
of  weakness,  to  raioounter  the  temptation  of  a  man.  Victory 
at  fourteen  would  have  been  victory  at  four-and-twenty. 
Victory  at  foor-and-twenty  would,  through  Gk>d's  Mercy, 
have  Iwen  safety  for  life  and  for  eternity.  Tell  it  him,  Lester, 
as  you  love  me,  as  you  would  save  yourself,  in  the  Great  Day 
of  account,  from  the  reproach  of  having  failed  to  warn  when 
the  opportunity  was  placed  within  your  reach. 

"  And  now,  farewell  I  I  began  my  letter  with  impatient 
complaints,  I  end  it  with  the  confessions  of  repentance.  A 
tnw  epitome  of  my  whole  life ;  yet  so  far  what  I  said  at  first 
was  not  mere  impatience,  that  I  do  not  see  we  are  progressing, 
and  time  is  passing  on,  and  if  I  cannot  remain  in  England,  I 
latLst  prepare  for  establishing  a  home  elsewhere.  Bertha's 
complaints  of  £)lla  make  me  uneasy,  and  Clement  too  cannot 
be  left  to  his  present  course  of  life.  Something  must  be  done 
for  both.  I  feel  repugnant  to  allowing  Clement  to  accept  as 
a  &ror  horn  my  father,  what  even  now  I  cannot  help  feeling 
ought  to  be  his  as  a  right.  Even  if  I  am  cut  off  for  my 
offences,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  justice  in  punishing 
my  child. 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office 
— and  I  have  interest  enough  to  procure  him  that — might  be 
more  honorable  for  him,  and,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  more 
adviQtageous  than  the  University.  At  any  rate,  I  must  have 
him  under  my  own  eye.  The  little  I  saw  and  heard  at  En- 
combe  made  me  feel  that  direct  authority  is  imperatively  nece^ 
stty  for  him. 

'^  Some  things  about  him  I  can  so  well  understand ;  they 
Me  so  sadly  like  what  I  was  at  his  age  I     Write  to  me  soon, 
*od  give  me  some  definite  views,  or  I  shall  relapse  into  despair. 
"  Always  most  affectionately 

"  and  gratefully  yours, 

"G.  B.  V." 
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"  Don't  think  I  am  expecting  to  hear  of  snocess  as  resirda 
John  Viyian  and  his  plots.  I  scarcelj  think  about  Uxem. 
Thej  are  so  vague,  and  so  far  in  the  past.  I  feel  that  what- 
ever they  were  thej  have  done  me  all  the  hann  thej  could, 
and  that  the  discovery  of  them  could  not  profit  me." 

Mr.  Lester's  imswer  was  received  in  the  course  of  the  same 
week. 

"  My  dear  Vivian, 
'  You  write  me  volumes.  I  hope  you  don't  expect  volumes 
in  answer.  Yet  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  before  I  have 
done.  First  to  business.  You  can  do  nothing  better  than 
preach  patience  to  yourself,  and  by  the  time  the  lesson  is  learnt 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  little  hope.  I  think  I  see  some 
already.  Ella  is  at  the  Hall, — ^the  first  opening  that  is  for 
awakening  interest;  and  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  our  re- 
searches into  John  Vivian's  doings,  we  shall  have  good  cause 
for  bright  anticipations  if  we  can  once  induce  the  General  to 
look  favorably  upon  the  children.  Mrs.  Campbeirs  step  in 
bringin«^  them  to  Enoombe  was  dangerous,  but  she  has  plenty 
of  worldly  wisdom.  I  don't  think  Clement  as  yet  likely  to 
win  his  way  to  his  grandfather's  heart.  With  a  great  deal  of 
good  about  him,  he  is  too  careless  and  self-sufficient,  but  I 
have  some  hope  of  Ella  under  Mildred's  influence.  So  still 
patience,  my  dear  Vivian, — ^patience  with  me,  if  you  can,  and 
patience  with  your  sister-in-law,  even  if  you  cannot.  I  assure 
vou  she  deserves  it  much  more  than  you  would  think.  A  pe^ 
into  the  home  at  the  Lodge  would  convince  you  of  this ;  and 
you  must  remember  that  she  has  been  trained  up  in  a  school 
which  gives  her  a  quick  eye  for  defects,  and  a  slow  one  for 
virtues. 

'<  There  are  two  theories  of  education,  one  wJuch  checks 
faults,  the  other  which  encourages  virtues.  I  lean  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  then  I  am  a  man,  and  don't  pretend  to  know  much 
about  the  education  of  any  of  woman-kind,  except  my  little 
Rachel. 

"  All  my  hopes  rest  upon  Mildred.  When  I  speak  of  her 
I  am  raising  up  the  old  question,  why  may  you  not  tell  her 
where  you  are?  The  answer  is  soon  given — she  knows  it 
Don't  quarrel  with  me  for  acting  upon  my  own  responsibility. 
Your  last  letter  made  me  unhappy.  I  felt  that  she  could  com- 
fort you  much  better  than  I  could,  and,  moreover,  I  was  cer- 
tain that  you  would  not  bear  the  concealment  much  longer 
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MiflB  CampbeO  and  I  took  oonnflel  togeth^;  uid  jeBterday 
evening  I  told  her. 

*'  Perhaps  I  ought  to  saj,  too,  that  I  found  myself  getting 
into  a  ^fficulty.  Mildred  had  been  complaining  of  your  only 
writing  short  notes  through  me.  As  a  proof  that  I  am  not 
given  to  plots  and  deceptions,  it  never  struck  me  till  the  other 
day  that  we  could  not  go  on  very  long  keeping  up  this  kind 
of  mock  correspondence. 

**  Of  course  she  was  considerably  startled,  and  for  a  few 
moments  I  was  rather  frightened  at  the  effect  the  news  had 
upon  her,  but  she  soon  recovered  herself.  I  think  too  that, 
at  first,  she  was  mvLch  annoyed  at  not  having  been  told  before. 
But  she  is  alwa^  most  good  and  reasonable,  and  I  made  her 
Bee  Low  impossible  it  waa  for  you  to  meet,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  was  much  better  she  should  know  nothing  about  it  She 
feeis  with  me  that  we  must  not  hujm^  matters;  but  she  will 
write  and  give  you  her  own  ideas.  The  fact  of  your  being  in 
England  is  an  immense  relief  to  her  in  one  way, — ^it  makes  it 
possible  to  see  you ;  but,  as  is  natural  enough,  she  is  full  of 
anxieties.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  before  the  General 
win  be  veiy  trying  to  her;  but  Ella  may  be  a  great  help  by 
diverting  her  attention. 

*'  I  am  inclined  to  be  vexed  that  we  did  not  tell  her  before, 
DOW  I  see  how  well  she  bears  it;  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  sur- 
prise for  her,  and  certainly  we  have  spared  her  a  good  deal  in 
that  way. 

"  This,  I  trust,  will  be  one  great  load  off  your  mind.  For 
the  rest  I  would  say — ^remember  that  you  came  unsummoned, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  complain  that  we  are  not  ready 
for  you.  By  your  own  acknowledgment  you  have  still,  humanly 
speaking,  some  months  before  you.  Give  us  time,  and  if  at 
bat  we  can  do  nothing  for  you,  you  can  but  come  forward 
yourself,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  at  least  you  will 
not  have  to  say  that  you  have  again  marred  your  own  fortunes 
by  impadenoe. 

"John  Vivian  is  going  on  much  as  usual.  He  looks 
askance  at  me,  knowing  I  am  your  friend  and  have  an  interest 
in  Ronald ;  so  we  seldom  exchange  more  than  a  few  words. 
It  makes  me  often  unhappy ;  but  I  feel  that  a  day  must,  in  all 
probability,  come  when  he  mUl  be  forced  to  hear  me.  Ronald 
IS  at  home  still.  Miss  Campbell  and  I  had  planned  getting 
him  into  the  merchant  service,  but  it  made  the  father  so  out- 
ngeous  that  we  did  not  dare  pren  the  point     All  I  can  do 
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now  IB  to  urge  him  to  edaoale  hiniBelf  as  well  aa  ke  oasy  in 
preparation  for  whatever  may  open.  He  has  taken  my  sag- 
eestion,  and  works  at  Latin  and  mathematics  as  heartily, 
Siongh  perhaps  not  as  willingly,  as  he  shoots,  fishes,  climbs 
the  Mils,  or  manages  a  hoat  in  a  storm.  A  most  noble  fellow 
he  is !  but  there  is  a  cloud  over  him,  and  sometimes  I  ara 
afraid  of  its  effect.  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  Bertha 
ever  told  him  his  father's  history :  he  feels  now,  I  can  see, 
that  he  is  the  bom  enemy  of  all  your  family,  and  shrinks  from 
receiving  kindness.  That  is  part  of  his  mother's  sensidvo 
nature,  which  he  inherits  strongly.  He  is  scarcely  at  all  witk 
Clement  now.  When  he  once  knew  that  we  disapprored  of 
the  intimacy,  he  was  the  first  to  break  it  off.  I  suspect  he 
has  suffered  a  good  deal  in  consequence :  Miss  Campbell,  who 
manages  to  know  more  of  him  than  any  one  else,  tells  me  thai 
he  often  hints  at  a  state  of  affidrs  with  his  father  which  most 
be  terrific.     John  Yivian  is  a  madman  when  aroused. 

^<  As  regards  Clement  (I  believe  I  am  a  moral  coward,  for 
I  have  kept  the  most  difficult  subject  to  the  last),  I  confess  I 
am  not  thoroughly  comfortable.  Encombe  is  not  the  right 
place  for  him,  but  where  else  to  send  him  is  a  problem  I  can't 
quite  solve.  I  don't  at  all  like  the  notion  of  a  merohant'a 
office ;  his  fastidious  pride  would  revolt  from  it,  and  I  suspeot 
it  would  render  him  venr  bitter.  The  University  woula  do 
well,  if  we  could  make  him  work,  and  turn  him  into  a  barris- 
ter ;  but  I  don't  see,  at  present,  any  inclination  for  exertion 
of  that  kind.  He  makes  me  at  times  very  anxious.  I  hoped, 
when  withdrawn  from  the  temptation  of  Bonald's  companion- 
ship, that  he  would  make  himself  happy  at  home ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  some  way  or  other,  tnere  has  sprung  up  a 
kind  of  rivalry  with  Ronald,  whose  energy  and  independence, 
and  even  recklessness,  are  just  now  the  objects  of  Clement's 
envy  and  imitation.  He  hears  them  eifiaggerated  and  admired 
by  die  villagers  and  fishermen,  and  so  he  must  needs  endeavor 
to  copy  them ;  not  seeing  that  his  advantages  are  of  a  totally 
different  character.  I  keep  as  strict  a  watch  over  him  as  pos- 
sible, but  I  can't  neglect  my  parish,  and  I  must  leave  tdm 
some  degree  of  freedom,  or  I  should  drive  him  into  deceit. 
In  a  certain  way  he  gives  me  his  confidence,  but  it  is  prinoi- 
pally  confined  to  generalities,  and  I  see  vanity  creeping  out 
even  in  his  fits  of  good  intention.  Then  his  disobediences, 
which  are  the  chief  topics  of  complaint  on  my  side,  are  but 
small ;  and  to  be  always  harping  upon  what  seems  to  him  tii^ 
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fiudtB  finets  his  temper,  ud  sometiineS;  I  fancy,  makee 
him  waree,  instead  of  better.     I  should  care  less,  bat  that  I 
feel  tliere  may  be  some  hidden  mischief  at  work.    John  Vivian 
and  Ooff  are  oontinually  putting  themselves  in  his  way,  and 
tempting  him  to  be  with  them.     I  have,  of  course,  strictly 
forbidden  the  intercourse;  but  the  law  I  have  laid  down  is  per- 
petually broken  upon  slight  pretences,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  fauh  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lie  with  Clement.     They 
ill  it  would  require  a  firmness  much 
[)t  in  him  to  resist;  and  then,  as  I 
lirit  of  rivalry  and  envy  of  Bonald, 
id  so  he  falls. 

Due,  or  it  will  be  his  ruin,  and  the 

pes.     The  General  already  believes 

for  low  company,  because  he  has 

dn  Vivian  and  G^ff,  and  heard  him 

othing  can  be  more  false  than  such 

iment  in  his  right  position  at  Cleve, 

of  his  own  age  who  would  raise  his 

it,  and  his  natural  cultivation  of 

mind  and  honorable  feeling  would,  at  least,  prevent  him  from 

sinking,  till  he  had  attained  that  higher  principle  which  alone 

will  give  him  stability. 

<<  Certainly,  the  analogy  of  life  teaches  one  more  and  more 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  Gkni's  Providence  in  giving  us  our  posi- 
tion as  Christians,  and  bidding  us  keep  it,  instead  of  leaving 
ns  in  our  natural  state  of  degradation,  and  then  telling  us  to 
work,  even  with  His  aid,  to  raise  ourselves.  Clement's  mind 
is  just  one  of  those  which  can  retain',  but  cannot  reach  for- 
ward ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  position  is  his  stumbling- 
block.  An  additional  reason,  my  dear  Vivian,  for  hastening 
the  moment  of  decision.  Trust  me,  it  shall  not  be  delayed  a 
moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessair.  I  have  dark  sus- 
picions sometimes  of  John 'Vivian's  £eJsity;  but  the  more 
dark  the  less  to  be  brought  forward  without  substantial  proof. 
'<  I  havt  talked  to  your  friend  the  sexton  lately,  and  led 
him  to  repeat  to  me  again  all  which  passed  on  that  eventful 
day  of  your  cousin's  visit  to  the  Hall.  He  dwelt  more  than 
ever  upon  the  strangeness  of  Goff 's  manner,  and  his  certainty 
that  some  villany  was  pending.  Could  it  have  been  forgery  f 
I  beUeve  either,  or  both  of  them,  capable  of  any  amount  of 
iniquity.  John  Vivian  left  England  immediately  afterwards. 
He  has  only  returned  to  Enoombe  within  the  last  five  years, 
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and  that  not  till  Goff  bad  pioneered  ihe  way  for  him.    I  oould 
never  understand  what  became  of  them  both  in  the  interim. 

^^  I  have  pondered  much,  lately,  upon  the  consequences  of 

opening  the  inquiry  with  the  General.     A  year  ago  I  ehould 

have  hesitated  less,  but  he  has  broken  very  much  latterly,  and 

I  tremble  to  think  what  excitement  would  do.     Then  there 

must  be  a  trial, — public  exposure, — all  the  old  griefe  brought 

'  )w  I  dread  it. 

f  anythiDg  which  will  remove  Clement 

et  me  know.    A  private  tutor  at  a  dis- 

it  thing,  but  then — the  money !     Yoa 

)  stand  in  the  way  of  your  boy's  good. 

all  mind  sounding  the  General  on  the 

ur  Vivian!  from  my  heart  I  feel  for 
3  this  assurance  when  I  write  so  cahnly 
upon  questions  in  which  all  the  happiness  of  your  life  b  at 
stake ;  still  more  when  I  take  so  little  notice  of  the  burden  of 
your  letter.  But  I  have  said  before  all  that  can  be  said,  at 
least  by  me,  on  that  point.     Repentance,  as  you  say,  cannot 

Slace  a  man  in  this  world  in  the  position  in  which  he  would 
ave  been,  if  he  had  never  erred ;  but  it  mav  deepen  his  love, 
and  quicken  hia  gratitude ;  and  I  donH  think  that  feeling  can 
ever  be  sound  which  would  make  us  so  mourn  over  the  past, 
as  to  render  us  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  the  present  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future. 

'^  This,  I  think,  is  the  tendency  of  your  mind.  May  there 
not  also  be  something  of  repining  in  the  spirit  which,  instead 
of  being  thankful  for  peace,  is  inclined  to  despair  because  it 
cannot  attain  to  joy  ?  I  am  lecturing  myself  at  the  same  time 
that  I  seem  to  be  warning  you.  He  is  indeed  happv,  who  has 
not  some  sin  upon  his  conscience,  which  though  it  may  not 
have  brought  disgrace  upon  him  in  the  sight  of  men^  has 
lowered  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  still  haunts  his  memorr, — 
as  the  one  black  spot  which,  in  moments  of  weak  fidth,  it 
would  seem  could  never  be  effaced. 

''  God  give  us  strength  to  bear  the  sight  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  still  to  trust  in  His  mercy. 

^^  You  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon. 

^'  Always  most  affectionately  yours. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


MR.  LESTER  was  at  the  Hall  the  day  after  the  preceding 
letter  had  been  sent.    The  day  was  bright,  for  snow  had 
Men  in  the  night,  and  Clement,  taking  advantage  of  an  ex- 
hilarating frost,  had  called  to  take  Ella  for  a  long  walk.     Mr. 
Lester,  dierefbre,  found  Mildred  alone,  busy  as  usual,  and 
very  cheerful ;  yet  with  the  worn  lines  of  t" 
nnrked    She  received  him  nervously,  as  if 
hmg  fresh  tidings  to  startle  her,  but  she  ti 
her  fint  remark  was  a  slight  reproach  that  ] 
&ther  the  previoms  day.     <<  He  heard  you 
ning  before,''  she  said,  <'  and  he  declares 
come  to  him,  but  ihaet  all  your  visits  are  to  me/' 

"I  hoped  General  Vivian  was  getting  better,"  was  Mr. 
lister's  reply;  '<  they  told  me  he  was  down  stairs  again,  and 
had  been  out  in  the  ^otien." 

"  He  is  better ;  yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Mildred,  with  an  air 
of  conaderation,  "  but  he  is  more  feeble  than  he  was,  and  his 
spirits  are  not  good." 

"  Is  it  illness,  only,  do  you  think  ?" 

''  I  don't  know ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  anything  about 
hisL  Oh,  Mr.  Lester,  why  are  some  natures  so  unapproach- 
able?" 

''To  teacb  others  patience  and  submission,  we  may  sup- 
pose.   But,  Mildred,  this  state  of  things  can't  go  on  much 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  "  for  every  one's  sake.  I  have 
written,  as  you  said  I  might  I  have  told  Edward  he  must  be 
patient,  but  my  heart  grows  sick  with  fear.  The' intense,  at 
times  agonizing,  longing  to  see  him,  seems  even  worse,  now  he 
is  so  near.  And  my  father,  too,  ms^es  me  unhappy.  He  will 
never  confess  it^  but  his  spirit  is  broken.  I  am  sure  he  feels 
Tery  desolate." 

"  His  own  act,  an  act  which  one  word  might  revoke." 

"Yes,  if  he  could  think  it  right  to  revoke  it;  but  the 
weaker  his  physical  powers,  the  stronger  becomes  his  will. 
Yet  I  try  not  to  despair." 

''Beopair  is  for  wose  who  have  said  in  their  hearts  'there 
is  no  Qod,' "  replied  Mr.  Lester. 

''Thank  you:  I  remind  myself  of  that  very  often :  and  I 
10 
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fed  tliai  ihings  are  beUer  now,  and  have  more  hope  for  ths 
fatore,  than  at  one  time  I  oould  have  expeoted.  I  am  thank- 
fol  to  have  Ella  here." 

" Does  the  General  take  much  notice  of  her?" 

^'  A  good  deal,  in  a  oarioos  way ;  never  bj  praise,  bnt  aa 
though  he  were  always  weighing  what  she  said  or  did/' 

'<  That  must  be  anxious  work  with  such  a  person  as  Ella." 

<<  Yes,  and  she  is  so  incautious,  so  entirely  wanting  in  self- 
restraint.  There  must  have  been  something  sadly  wanting  in 
her  education." 

'^  Not  something,  but  many  things.  Chiefly  though  the 
sfHrit  of  love.     But  I  trust  to  you  to  do  wonders  for  her." 

"  Please  not  to  do  that,"  said  Mildred,  eagerly.  *^  I  have 
seen  so  little  of  girls  of  her  age,  I  don't  fed  as  if  I  at  all 
knew  what  to  do  with  her." 

''  You  have  educated  yourself,  which  is  the  chief  and  best 
guide  in  our  education  of  others." 

"  God  has  educated  me,"  said  Mildred,  reverently.  '*  Many 
times  when  I  have  been  inclined  to  murmur  at  the  trials  d 
my  life,  I  have  subdued  and  comforted  myself  by  the  thought. 
But  what  I  feel  about  Ella  is  that  she  has  not  an  eye  to  see 
ihe  meaning  of  her  troubles.  Self-indulgence  blinds  her.  Oh  I 
Mr.  Lester,  there  are  times  when  she  is  so  sadly  like  my  poor 
brother." 

'^  You  must  not  call  him  poor  now^  He  at  least  has  learnt 
the  meaning  of  his  trials." 

''  They  have  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  punishment,"  said 
Mildred.  **  I  would  strive  to  save  Ella  from  that.  Punish- 
ment and  discipline  are  very  different." 

'*  I  trust  that  Vivian's  future  life  may  be  only  discipline," 
replied  Mr.  Lester.  "  I  shall  have  great  hope  if  we  can  once 
open  the  way  with  the  Gkneral.  Does  he  never  allude  to  Uie 
past?" 

1^  Never,  except  in  that  stern  fashion  of  self-congratulation, 
which  is  so  terrible  to  me." 

"  He  wraps  his  heart  in  his  principle  of  justice,  as  a  man 
does  his  body  in  a  water-proof  cloak,"  said  Mr.  L^ter,  ^*  and 
it  shuts  out  all  other  claims,  and  makes  him  feel  so  warm  and 
comfortable,  that  he  does  not  know  they  exist." 

"  Yet  it  is  dreadfully  oppressive  to  him,"  said  Mildred. 
'<  He  feels  he  has  had  such  a  disappointed  life." 

^'  Perhaps,  because  he  has  been  tiying  to  fit  the  world  to 
himself,  instead  of  fitting  himself  to  the  worid.     Bnt  a  man 
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with  only  one  moral  principle  of  action  must  be  disappointed. 
It  abeorbe  all  others  into  itself,  and  becomes  darkness.  Where- 
as the  love  of  God,  the  only  perfect  motiye,  is  formed  of  the 
many  rainbow  hues  of  heavenly  perfection,  melting  into  one, 
and  producing  light.'' 

Mildred  smiled,  rather  sadly.  ''We  most  not  hope  to 
make  him  understand  that,''  she  said. 

''  No.  I  have  learnt  at  last,  to  think  that,  after  a  certain 
period  of  life,  true,  and  I  hope  not  wrong,  worldly  wisdom, 
consists  less  in  trying  perpetuall v  to  alter  the  persons  we  have 
to  deal  with,  than  in  taking  their  characters  as  they  are,  and 
framing  our  own  actions  accordingly.  When  the  outline  of 
the  character  has  once  become  rigid,  nothing  but  the  special 
inteiposition  of  Gk)d's  grace  can  soften  it.  nut  we  will  hope 
for  thai,  Mildred,  and  pray  for  it.'' 

''That  is  my  fiohcnr's  footstep,"  sud  Mildred,  listening. 
She  turned  very  pale. 

"  He  walks  firmly,"  observed  Mr.  Lester. 

The  door  opened,  and  General  Vivian  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

It  was  strange  the  power  which  his  presence  exercised. 
Mildred's  cheek  was  stOl  colorless,  but  in  one  instant  she  was 
composed  and  seemingly  indifferent  in  manner;  and  Mr.  Les- 
ter, too,  turned  to  address  the  stem  old  man  in  the  quiet  tone 
of  affectionate  respect,  which  seemed  to  have  no  thought  ex- 
cept for  the  usual  civilities  of  life. 

"  You  are  a  stranger,  Mr.  Lester,"  and  General  Vivian 
held  out  his  hand  with  an  air  of  stately  cordiality. 

"  Not  willingly.  Sir.  I  have  had  more  to  do  than  usual  in 
the  parish.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  about  I  heard 
better  reports  of  you  thoueh,  and  I  hope  they  are  true ;  yon 
are  looking  tolerably  welL'' 

"  As  well  as  an  old  man  of  seventy-five  can  expect  to  look. 
Mildred,  Hardman  says  that  the  poachers  were  about  in  the 
woods  again  last  night" 

General  Vivian  sat  down,  and  clenched  his  stick  with  both 
hands  in  thoughtful  deliberation.  "  I  wish,  Mr.  Lester,  you 
could  preach  a  better  spirit  into  your  people." 

*"  I  wish  I  could.  Sir,  most  heartily.    But  Hardman  doesn't 
suspect  any  in  particular,  does  he  ?" 

''  He  tells  me  the  l^ers  are  from  Gleve.  It  seems  that 
Enoombe  and  Gleve  divide  the  honors  of  villany  between  them. 
Encombe  patronises  smuggling,  and  Cleve  poaching/' 
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**  An  evil  choice/'  obeeryed  Mr.  Lester. 

^'  Evil,  indeed ;  bnt  at  any  rate  we  can  claim  pre-eminence 
in  example.  The  Cleve  poachers  are  not  Ukelj  to  have  so  dis* 
tinguished  a  leader  as  the  Encombe  smu^lers.  We  may  ex- 
pect the  name  of  Captain  Vivian  to  head  the  list  of  indictments 
at  the  next  sessions.'' 

''  He  has  not  been  taken  ?  There  is  nothing  fonnd  against 
him,  is  there?''  inquired  Mr.  Lester,  hastily,  and  Mildred 
also  raised  her  pale  face  to  her  father's,  with  a  look  of  quick 
interest. 

<<  If  he  has  not  been  taken,  the  more  shame  to  ^e  coast- 
guard," exclaimed  the  General.  <<  It  is  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  the  trader  lying  off  the  shore  belongs  to  Jdui 
Vivian,  and  is  a  smugger,  and  yet  they  are  for  ever  laying 
hands  upon  some  poor  wretch,  whose  only  fault  is  that  he  is 
too  weak  to  stand  out  against  those  whom  he  knows  he  ought 
to  respect.  But  it  will  come  at  last  The  name  will  figure 
bravely  in  the  annals  of  the  county  gaol.  Ay,  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  put  it  there." 

''  Are  they  on  the  look-out  for  him,  then  ?"  inquired  Mil- 
dred. 

^^  Why,  child  I"  he  turned  to  her  suddenly,  with  a  scruti- 
nizing gaze :  '^  You  are  ill  this  momine,  Mildred." 

<<  Only  a  little  tired,  dear  Sir.  Diet  you  say  they  were  on 
the  look-out  for  Captain  Vivian  ?" 

<^  Pshaw  I  wretcn !  leave  him.  Mildred,  my  darling,  ^ou 
musnt't  look  so."  He  went  up  to  her  couch  and  stood  beside 
it,  and  his  manner  became  as  tender  as  before  it  had  been 
severe. 

<<  My  dearest  father,"  and  she  took  his  hand  affectionately, 
'<  there  is  nothing  really  the  matter." 

<<  Tou  talk  too  much :"  he  looked  at  Mr.  Lester  distrust- 
fully. 

<<  Mr.  Lester  has  only  been  here  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mil- 
dred, smiling. 

'^  One  minute  is  quite  enough  for  mischief,  Mildred.  I 
give  Mr.  Lester  credit  though  for  not  doing  intentional  harm." 

"  Not  any  harm  at  all,  I  hope,"  said  Mildred ;  "  his  visits 
always  do  me  good." 

'<  Yet  I  must  take  him  from  you,  my  child.  Mr.  Lester, 
have  you  a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  my  study  ?" 

"As  many,  Sir,  as  you  may  desire;"  and  the  GkneraJ't 
impatient  glance  caused  Mr.  Lester  to  rise  at  the  same  instant. 
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Thffj  passed  through  the  hall,  and  went  ap  stairs.  General 
▼iTian^  prirate  room  was  on  the  same  floor  as  his  hed-room. 
Mr.  Lester  remarked  that  the  steps  were  a  difficulty  to  him, 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  a  man  of  fifty-five  rather  than 
serenty-five.  Some  ordinary  parish  business,  no  doubt,  was 
to  be  discussed,  yet  the  General's  manner  when  he  closed  the 
door,  and  sat  down  in  his  great  arm-chair,  motioning  to  Mr. 
Lester  to  place  himself  opposite,  betokened  something  more 
tihan  ordinary.  For  a  few  seconds  he  said  nothing,  but  open- 
ing the  drawer  of  his  library  table,  searched  in  it  for  some 
paper  which  it  seemed  he  wanted.  It  was  soon  found.  General 
Vivian's  papers  were  in  such  order  that  he  used  often  to  boast 
Aat  he  could  place  his  hand  upon  any  one  in  the  dark.  His 
old  militazy  precision,  indeed,  was  to  be  seen  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and  joined  with  it  there  might  possibly  have  been  <Ss- 
oovered  traces  of  the  carefulness  which  some  had  even  ventured 
to  term,  though  most  unjustly,  penuriousness.  The  furniture 
of  this,  his  private  room,  was  homely.  A  dark,  common 
carpet,  in  parts  completely  faded,  covered  the  flcor;  a  large 
square,  library  table,  old-fashioned,  with  innumerable  drawers 
and  long  projecting  legs,  filled  the  centre  of  the  apartment; 
around  it  were  shelves,  not  filled  merely  with  books,  but  with 
■mall  boxes,  packets  of  parchments,  and  papers ;  whilst  a  few 
good  prints  hung  on  the  wall,  and  near  the  mantel-piece,  close 
to  the  chair  which  the  General  ufmally  occupied,  was  a  small, 
graceful  minature  of  a  very  lovely  woman. 

3Ir.  Lester  took  up  a  book  to  while  away  the  spare  minutes. 
The  (General  glanced  at  him  keenly.  <*In  a  hurry,  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  Lester  f    Pardon  me,  I  won't  keep  you  long." 

"No  hurry,  Sir,  for  myself;  only  for  others." 

'^  Still  I  may  adc  for  a  few  minutes.  An  old  man's  claims 
win  not  be  many  or  loog." 

•'  Yours  will  be  first  always  with  me,  Sir,  if  possible.  Pray 
don't  hurry  yourself." 

"  I  could  not  if  I  would,  Mr.  Lester ;  the  time  for  haste 
is  past."  He  placed  a  packet  of  papers  before  him,  and  slowly 
drew  the  arm-chair  nearer  to  the  table.  Mr.  Lester  saw  that 
the  exertion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  yet  he  could  not  help 
him.     The  offer  would  have  been  considered  an  insult. 

"  I  have  been  looking  over  my  papers,  Mr.  Lester;  a  work 
for  all  to  do  at  stated  times,  especially  a  man  of  my  age." 

'*  Certainly,  Sir.  I  wish  your  example  were  more  generally 
ftlbwBd.     It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 
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^<  And  worse  than  tremble ;  evil  of  all  kinds.  If  my  fiitlier 
and  my  grandfather — ^bnt  never  mind  that, — ^you  are  in  a 
hurry— only  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  one  thing. 
You  are  likely  to  be  on  the  spot  when  I  die,  and  Mildred  wUl 
look  to  you.  Poor  child  I  she  has  no  one  else/'  A  pause^ 
and  a  clearing  of  the  throat,  but  the  voice  which  continued 
was  tmchanged.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  confusion. 
I  have  tried  to  prevent  it.  All  that  will  be  necessary  for— 
whoever  comes  after  me,  will  find  all  papers  relating  to  the 
estate  in  the  escritoire,"  and  he  pointed  to  an  ebony  cabinet 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  fire-plaoe ;  "  all  personal  papers 
in  the  desk  above  it;  all  parish  and  public  papers  in  the  large 
drawers  of  this  table.  I  did  not  mean  to  take  up  your  time 
with  these  details,  only  lest  I  should  forget,  I  mention  ^eni. 
Now  to  business.  Time  goes  on,  Mr.  Lester;  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  Clement  r" 

Mr.  Lester  might  have  been  startled  by  the  abruptness  of 
the  question,  but  he  did  not  show  it.  <^  Mrs.  Campbell  wishes 
him  to  go  to  College,  Sir." 

'^  And  she  has  the  means  of  providing  for  him  there.  That 
settles  the  point.     I  trust  the  boy  will  do  well." 

"  I  trust  so  too,"  replied  Mr.  Lester,  "  but  Mrs.  Campbell 
has  not  the  means  of  fully  providing  for  him ;  and  that  is  our 
difficulty." 

<<  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  ?  I  understood 
from  what  you  said  that  it  was  settled." 

<<  Settled,  if  wishes  could  settle  anything,"  replied  Mr. 
Lester.  ^'  But  we  thought  that  you  would  not  be  angry,  Sir, 
if  we  were  to  ask  vou  for  assistance ;  and  I  meant,  men  the 
fitting  time  arrived,  to  make  application  to  you." 

The  General  bit  his  lip.  "  Mrs.  Campbell  has  taken  every 
step  hitherto  without  consulting  me,  and  I  don't  see  why  she 
should  look  for  help  now.  But  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the 
matter,  Mr.  Lester;  the  boy  shall  go  to  coUcge.  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  neglected  my  grandson.  He  shall  have 
an  allowance  from  me.     His  debts  I  leave  to  others." 

«  We  may  hope.  Sir,  that  they  may  not  be  incurred." 

No  reply  for  some  seconds.  The  General  looked  carefully 
over  the  paper  of  memoranda  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  continued: — "He  will  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  paid  to  him  by  me,  from  the  time  he  enters 
College,  till  he  is  one-and-twepty.  If  I  die  before,  he  will 
receive  itr— out  of  the  estate."     His  keen  eye  glanced  at  Bfr. 
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Later;  vpptaenHv  what  he  read  there  waa  not  perfectly  satia- 
faotory.  "I  wiah  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  providing  for 
himself,  Mr.  Leater ;  I  wish  to  give  him  a  chance.  Am  I 
not  right  r* 

*^  He  desenrea  more  than  a  chance.  Sir"  was  the  hold  reply. 

The  Gr^ieral's  eyes  flashed.  '^  His  deserts  must  he  left  to 
my  judgment.  It  is  my  intention,  hesides,  to  leave  in  yonr 
hands,  as  trustee;  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  to  he 
applied  hy  you  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  further  his 
prospects." 

Mr.  Lester  sat  immovable;  it  might  almost  have  seemed 
that  he  had  not  heard. 

'^I  look  to  yon  as  Clement's  guardian,"  continued  the 
GeDersL  '^I  believe  that  you  have  done,  and  will  do,  all  that 
can  be  done  to  serve  him.  His  ruin  will  never  be  attributed 
by  me  to  you." 

'^  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you.  General  Vivian,"  replied 
BIr.  Lester,  somewhat  proudly.  '^  You  have  shown  a  confi- 
dence in  me  which  I  hope  I  sufficiently  value.  I  should  be 
gbd  to  be  able  to  carry  out  your  wishes ;  but  I  can  scarcely 
think  they  will  long  continue  to  be  yours." 

«  And  why  not  ?" 

''  Because  I  trust, — ^forgive  me  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking, 
— that  consideration  may  show  you  sufficient  cause  to  alter 
them,"  replied  Mr.  Lester. 

The  Gkneral  bent  forward  in  his  chair,  and  frowned.  '^  Mr. 
Lester,  I  asked  assistance  in  furthering  my  views ;  not  advice 
as  to  how  they  should  be  formed." 

^'  I  am  aware  <^  it.  Sir.  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  advice ; 
but  when  I  am  called  upon  to  be  a  party  in  any  act,  I  am 
bound  to  consider  whether  it  be  equitaole." 

^'  Equitable  I  Mr.  Lester" — and  the  OenenJ's  foot  moved 
up  and  down  rapidly — "  You  are  a  clergyman,  and  the  friend 
of  years.  You  nad  not  dared  else  to  insinuate  such  a  re- 
proof." 

**  I  would  not  insinuate,  Sir.  I  hate  insinuations.  I  would 
ay  openly, — ^your  grandson  deserves  more  at  your  hands." 
The  words  were  free,  yet  Mr.  Lester's  manner  betokened  deep 
respect ;  and  the  self-controlled  spirit  of  General  Vivian  re- 
cdyed  the  check  which  was  intended. 

"We  won't  discuss  that  point.  I  ask  agidn,  are  you  will- 
ing to  accept  the  office  of  trustee  for  Clement  and  for  his  m 
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ten?  I  propose  to  leaye  them  that  wliich  will  seonie  &r  eaok 
ft  bondred  a  year/' 

Mr.  Lester  was  sdlent. 

'^  Then  I  will  turn  to  some  other  friend.  Good  mornings 
Mr.  Lester ;  I  regret  that  I  have  intruded  upon  your  time ;" 
and  the  General  rose^  though  with  difficulty,  and  stood  with 
his  tall  figure  drawn  up  haughtily,  though,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  supported  himself  by  resting  one  hand  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Lester  rose  also,  but  not  proudly.  His  eyes  were  bent 
iq)on  the  ground  in  deep  thought.  When  he  spoke,  his  words 
oame  with  some  decree  of  hesitation : — '^  G^n^nl  Vivian/'  he 
Bud,  ''you  have  alwim  been  a  most  kind  friend  to  mo, — 
more  than  a  friend.  In  hours  of  sorrow  I  have  looked  to  joa 
as  to  an  elder  brother,  and  I  could,  yes,  from  my  heart,  I  could 
obey  you  reverently;  but  I  have  another  office,  which  com- 
pels me  to  speak  freely ;  in  consideration  of  it  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  hear  me.  May  I  .entreat  you  not  to  decide  on  this  mat- 
ter hastily  ?  It  involves  many  interests,  and  great  principles 
of  right  and  justice." 

''  It  does ;  right  and  justice  to  my  people ;  my  tenants^ 
and  the  poor." 

'^  Can  an  unjust  act  at  the  b^inning  work  justice  in  the 
end  V  inquired  Mr.  Lester. 

The  General's  eye  sparkled  with  indignation.  "  Who  ven- 
tures to  say  that  it  is  unjust  ?"  he  exclaimed }  his  tone  deep- 
ening with  the  eSoTt  at  self-restraint.  ''  My  property  is  mj 
own ;  1  may  do  with  it  as  I  will." 

"  We  are  stewardS|"  replied  Mr.  Lester;  "not  owners." 

"  Let  it  be  so;  as  steward,  I  do  that  which  is  for  the  good 
of  those  intrusted  to  me." 

''  When  we  devise  means  and  instruments  of  our  own,  and 
lut  aside  those  which  God  has  marked  out  for  us,  we  cannot 

sure  that  we  are  working  for  good,"  was  the  reply. 

''  I  don't  understand  your  philosophy,  Mr.  Lester;  nether 
do  I  wish  to  hear  more  of  it.  Justice,  not  philosophy,  b  my 
object." 

"  Justice  without  mercy  will  cease  to  be  justice,"  replied 
Mr.  Lester ;  "  for  it  is  not  the  justice  of  G^." 

''  Again  I  say,  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  I  seek  the 
good  of  my  peofJe.  I  will  not  undo  the  work  of  a  life  at  its 
last  moment." 

"  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  wish  you  to  do  so,"  replied 
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Mr.  Lester;  ''but  I  fear  we  err  wheii  we  take  the  <mleriiig  of 
the  fatnre  into  our  own  hands.  You  are  afoiid  to  trust  your 
pandson, — ^yon  think  it  right  to  choose  another  heir.  Who 
IS  to  guarantee  that  he  shall  be  irreproachable  ?  Or^  if  he 
durald  be,  who  can  answer  for  his  children  ?*' 

The  General  took  oat  his  watch.  <<  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Les- 
ter, I  hare  gone  oyer  the  ground  often :  my  resolution  is  un- 
alterable. Time  presses.  I  haye  an  engagement  at  three 
o^doek.  If  jou  decline  aco^ting  the  office  I  propose,  I  will 
make  ether  arrangements.'' 

AniB  Mr.  Lester  deliberated.  ''I  hope/'  he  said,  at 
length,  ^  to  send  a  written  answer,  if  not  to-morrow,  yet  in 
the  eoturse  of  a  few  days.     I  trust  that  may  satisfy  you." 

The  Genera]  bent  lus  head  coldly.  Mr.  Lester  continued : 
**  And  I  will  ask  now  to  be  allowed  a  few  more  words  upon 
another  point  Cl^nent  would  be  safer  remoyed  from  £n- 
eembe.^' 

*^  Unquestionably :''  there  was  an  accent  of  scorn  in  the 
word. 

'^  If  he  is  to  go  to  the  Uniyeraiiy  he  should  first  haye  a 
pfirale  tutor.'' 

^<  I  fdiould  suppose  so." 

"  Then  may  we  look  to  you  for  assistance  in  that  case,  as 
wdl  as  for  supporting  him  at  CoUege  ?" 

The  (General's  countenance  changed.  He  slowly  walked 
up  to  the  ebony  cabinet,  remoyed  the  desk  which  stood  upon 
it,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table.  "  Mr.  Lester,  pray  sit  down 
for  a  few  moments  longer;  I  won't  detain  you  more."  He 
unlocked  the  desk.  <<My  priyate  accounts,"  he  murmured, 
in  a  tone  of  apdogy. 

^<  I  am  sorry  to  giye  yon  so  much  trouble.  Sir.  I  did  not 
in  the  least  mean  to  press  the  question  as  to  details — merely 
to  know  generally  whether  we  might  look  to  you  for  help." 

^  A  certain  sum  has  been  set  aside.  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  it  remains."  The  C^eneral  took  out  seyeral  packets 
of  paper,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

^*  1  jam  giying  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Sir,  and  there  is 
really  no  huny.'' 

<<  No  time  like  the  preset."  The  desk  was  drawn  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  General  sat  down. 

Some  one  knocked  at  tiie  door;  he  turned  round  quickly , 
aecidenta%  pushed  the  desk,  and  it  fell :  the  papers  were 
seiilaed  on  the  ground. 
10* 
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Mr.  Lester  stooped  to  pick  them  up.  ^'  Oome  in,"  said 
the  Oeneral^  and  a  servant  entered.  '<  Fanner  Brown  wiahes 
to  speak  to  you,  Sir." 

"  Let  him  wait." 

<<  I  told  him  you  were  engaged,  Sir,  and  he  has  waited  m 
quarter  of  an  hour.     He  says  he  must  go  now." 

General  Vivian  never  sent  husiness  away ;  it  was  one  of  hk 
most  rigid  principles. 

<<  Well  I  show  him  into  the  ante-room.  Mr.  Lester,  I  will 
return  immediately.     I  am  afraid  you  have  a  tiresome  tasL'' 

<<  The  papers  are  all  disarranged,  Sir.  Can't  I  help  ycm 
in  replacing  them  ?" 

<<  No,  thank  you,  no ;"  and  the  General's  mannw  was  al* 
most  nervous.  '<  Pray>  only  lay  them  on  the  table ;  nothing 
more."  He  stopped  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  and  looked 
back,  apparently  about  to  give  some  other  direction ;  but  he 
altered  his  mind,  and  left  iae  room,  saying  that  he  should  re- 
turn directly. 

Mr.  Lester  gathered  up  the  papers.  They  were  for  tko 
most  part  letters,  all  carefully  placed  together  in  separate  pack- 
ets and  endorsed.  Mr.  Lester's  eye  unintentionally  caught 
the  superscription  of  two.  One  was  ESdith  Vivian,  with  the 
date  of  her  birth  and  death.  The  other  only  bore  Uie  initials 
E.  B.  v.,  and  consisted  apparently  not  of  letters  only,  but  of 
loose  papers  and  bills.  It  was  larger  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  arranged  with  less  attention  to  order.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  put  together  in  some  moment  of  confusion,  and  £sfi- 
tened  hastily,  for  the  string  round  it  was  loose,  and  when  Mr. 
Lester  put  it  down  a  few  of  the  papers  slipped  out.  He  had 
only  just  gathered  them  together,  and  taken  up  the  strinc  to 
secure  it  more  firmly,  when  the  General  returned.  Mr.  Les- 
ter laid  the  letters  down  again.  The  General  cast  a  hasty 
glance  upon  the  table.  <<  Never  mind,  Mr.  Lester,  that  will 
do,  thank  you,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  nervously  upon  the 
packet.  ''  Old  letters,  as  you  see.  It  mayn't  be  worth  while 
to  keep  them,  but  one  never  knows  of  what  use  such  things 
may  be."  There  was  an  attempt  at  unconcern  in  his  tone  and 
manner,  but  it  did  not  deceive  Mr.  Lester ;  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled so  much  that  he  was  unable  to  collect  the  papers,  and 
instead  of  placnng  them  in  order,  scattered  them  again.  He 
tried  to  stoop.  Mr.  Lester  picked  them  up  for  hun,  and  as 
he  restored  them  the  General  seized  and  looked  at  them 
carefully. 
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<<  That  will  do,  Mr.  Lester,  thank  yoa.  There  are  no  more ; 
only  jour  handkerohief  which  von  have  just  dropped/' 

Mr.  Leeter  took  up  his  handkerohief,  and  with  it,  unknown 
to  himself,  a  paper  wnioh  was  lying  nnder  it  Both  were  put 
mio  hiB  pocket. 

The  General  allowed  the  rest  of  the  papers  to  remain  on 
the  taUe.  His  manner  was  confused.  <^  I  don't  know  what 
we  were  talking  of,''  he  hegan.  <<  Oh,  yes !  I  rememher,  my 
private  aooounts.  He  op^oed  a  book  which  had  been  taken 
man  tik*  desk.  ^<  I  lock  upon  Clement,  Mr.  Lester,  as  the 
BOO," — he  hesitated: — '<the  inheritance  of  the  child  of  a 
younger  son  is  all  he  has  any  right — absurd  I  there  is  no  right 
— it  u  all  that,  on  any  principle,  could  be  demanded  of  me. 
Let  me  see,"  and  he  unclasped  the  book.  <<  A  private  tutor 
yoa  say.     He  will  not  have  that  under  two  hundred  a  year." 

^No;  Sir,  certainly  not.  Travelling,  dress,  pocket-money, 
we  may  reckon  as  fifty  more." 

'^  And  well  if  he  keep  within  it  I"  The  General  sat  down, 
aad  began  to  calculate  with  a  {pencil  and  paper.  <<  Seventy 
pounds  per  annum,  Mr.  Lester,  is  the  sum  I  can  afford." 

Mr.  Lester  tried  not  to  look  disappointed. 

"  You  expected  more?" 

*^  I  had  hoped  that  half  the  expense  of  the  tutor  might 
haira  been  taken  by  you,  Sir.     The  additional  thirty  pounds 

IS  a  lafge  item ^"    He  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  finish 

die  sentence. 

<'  It  is  a  large  item  in  the  affiedrs  of  any  person  who  wishes 
to  be  exact.     My  income  is  appropriated ;  1  can't  alter  it." 

The  tone  admitted  of  no  further  reply.  Mr.  Lester  only 
said,  ^^  I  must  thank  you.  Sir,  in  Clement's  name." 

«  No  thanks  are  required.  I  desire  to  do  justice — justice," 
the  word  was  repeatedly  emphatically — '<  by  every  cme." 

Silence  followed.  The  General  occupied  himself  in  restor- 
ing the  papers  to  their  place  in  the  desk.  Mr.  Lester  looked 
round  for  nis  hat,  yet  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  was 
tmwilline  to  go.    The  General  closed  the  deak  and  took  out 

^May  I  put  the  desk  back  for  you,  SirT  asked  Mr. 
Lester. 

''  Thank  you,  no."  General  Vivian  carried  it  himself,  and 
then  returned  to  the  fire-place. 

^  If  I  have  said  anything  to  offend  you.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
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Lester,  ^'  I  trust  yoa  will  foigite  me;  it  was  very  far  from  my 
intention.'' 

<<  There  is  no  offence,  Mr.  Lester.  Ton  act  upon  a  princi- 
ple of  duty :  I  try  to  do  the  same  myself." 

<<  And  I  should  have  hoped,  therefore,  Sir,  we  might  have 
been  likely  to  agree." 

<<  I  have  not  found  that  a  natural  consequence  in  life.  Few 
persons  hare  agreed  with  me  in  my  notions  of  duty."  The 
shadow  of  a  simle  crossed  Mr.  Lester's  face,  but  C^eral  Yi- 
vian,  without  perceiving  it,  went  on,  rather  in  an  exoulpatoiy 
tone,  '^  I  find  the  moru  code  of  many  men  lax,  Mr.  Ijester. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  think  mine  strict.  I  have  no  wish  to 
Quarrel  with  them ;  but  when  a  principle  has  been  adopted 
nom  conviction  of  its  truth,  I  can  never  think  it  right  to  saori* 
fice  it  to  expediency." 

<<  To  expediency !  No,  Sir,  never  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lester. 

'<  The  reasons  which  I  have  heard  brought  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  own  views  have  always  been  those  of  expediou^,'' 
continued  the  General. 

'<  Expediency  is  a  word  bearing  many  interpretations,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lester. 

<<Only  one  in  my  ideas.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  duty  to 
individuiu  feelings  or  individual  interests." 

'<It  would  be  my  own  definition,"  continued  Mr.  Lester; 
"  but  duty  must  always  be  compounded  of  two  virtues  balanc- 
ing each  other.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  expediency  to 
endeavor  to  keep  the  balance  equal." 

''  You  are  metaphysical,  Mr.  Lester.  My  idea  of  duty  b 
ci  a  law.     I  don't  understand  the  principle  of  two  laws." 

'<  Tet  both  the  moral  and  the  natural  world  are  governed 
by  opposing  laws,"  said  Mr.  Lester.  "  Love  and  fear,  jnsdoe 
and  mercy,  cause  the  beings  of  the  spiritual  creation  to  move 
harmoniously  round  the  one  Centre  of  their  woiship,  as  the  two 
counteracting  forces  cause  the  planets  to  move  round  the  sun." 
He  was  almost  sony  when  he  had  said  it,  the  (General  looked 
00  impatient  They  parted  rather  coldly,  but  when  Mr.  Les- 
ter was  gone  (General  Vivian  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
thought. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


ENCOMBE  GRANGE  was  a  large,  lonely,  white  bouse, 
Btandiog  beyond  the  village,  and  fronting  the  open  com- 
moQ  terminated  by  the  eliSa.  It  was  a  very  dreaiy-looking 
place.  Oii^ally  it  might  have  been  picturesque,  for  the 
buikBng  was  low  and  iii^gnlar,  with  a  singular  high  turret  at 
one  ooraer,  which  had  been  added  as  a  kind  of  observatory  by 
one  of  its  former  possessors ;  but  now  all  beauty  was  lost  in 
the  appearance  of  decay.  Nearly  all  the  toees  which  once 
sainmnded  it  had  been  cut  down.  Two  or  three  indeed  re- 
maiiied  near  the  turret,  but  these  shut  out  the  view  over  the 
sea  which  at  one  time  had  been  an  attraction,  whilst  others 
more  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds  were  not  only  stunted 
in  their  growth,  but  had  that  feeble,  oppressed  look  which 
ahrays  bdongs  to  trees  bent  in  one  direction.  There  was 
some  attempt  at  a  flower-garden  and  plantation  near  the  house, 
but  all  was  in  a  n^lected  state ;  the  branches  of  the  shrubs 
spreading  at  their  will,  and  covering  the  narrow  gravel  walks, 
which  were  dark  and  green  with  grass  and  weeds ;  the  flower- 
beds completely  overrun,  and  poidtry,  dogs,  cats,  and  occasion- 
ally a  horse  or  a  cow,  straying  at  their  pleasure  over  the 
unmown  lawn.  Within,  the  scene  was  equally  desolate.  A 
great  porUon  of  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  in  the  rooms 
which  were  used  the  walls  were  hidden  by  the  scraps  of  papers 
of  difierent  generatacms ;  the  paint  was  worn  from  the  wains- 
coting; and  near  the  kitchen  and  servants'  i^partmente  even 
the  floofs  were  unsafe.  One  parlor  there  was  comparatively 
eorafbrtable,  with  a  carpet,  and  a  hOTsehair  sofa,  and  a  great 
arm-ehair,  and  some  convenient  comer  cupboards;  and  this 
was  Captain  Vivian's  dwelling  room,  and  here  he  lived  con- 
tentedly ;  for  as  long  as  he  could  sit  by  a  blazing  fire  if  he 
was  cold,  and  eat  when  he  was  hungry,  and  rest  wnen  he  was 
weary,  and  form  his  plans  of  adventure  or  speculation  without 
interruption,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  and 
little  for  what  many  would  have  considered  ordinary  comfort. 
He  was  a  man  sunk  below  anything  approaching  to  refinement 
of  loste;  and  amongst  the  many  secondary  supports  which 
keep  us  from  utter  ruin  in  this  world,  perhaps  none  are  more 
powerful)  or  more  deeply  to  be  lamented  when  lost,  than  taste. 
1  et  it  was  not  because  he  cared  for  mcmey  in  itself,  that  be 
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s^ve  to  gain  it  by  evil  means,  and  lired  without  the  adnuk 
tages  which  he  had  the  means  of  obtaining.  He  had  nm 
through  a  large  fortune,  and  still  was  carelesuy  extravagant  as 
regarded  personal  self-indulgenoe ;  but  a  consoiousness  of 
degradation  from  guilt  had  led  him  to  seek  forgetfnlness  in 
low  company  and  low  habits,  till  the  claims  of  his  position  am 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  in  some  degree  by  education,  had 
been  totally  put  aside. 

It  would  be  long,  and  perhi^  tedious,  to  tell  how  it  was 
Uiat  he  had  reached  this  point.  There  was  the  traditioiial 
tone  of  his  branch  of  the  family  to  begin  with ;  and  reputaiioa 
has  more  to  do  with  the  first  formation  of  character  than  we 
taay  be  inclined  at  the  first  glance  to  imagine.  Then  thefie 
was  evil  example,  bringing  opportunity  for  evil,  and  followed 
by  the  loss  of  personal  self-respect;  and  when  thb  is  gone^ 
moral  descent  is  very  rapid.  Yet  there  had  been  ooeasiong 
when  the  past  might  have  been  redeemed.  Even  the  moafc 
hardened  ^ain  can  probably  look  back  to  some  period  of  his 
life  when,  like  the  angel  arresting  the  steps  of  tlie  prophet^ 
repentance  has  met  him  in  the  way;  and  perhaps  had  the 
secrets  of  Captain  Vivian's  heart  been  made  known,  it  would 
have  been  found  that,  even  with  him,  there  was  one  period 
from  the  recollection  of  which  he  turned  in  hasty  ai^uidiy 
with  the  feeling  that  the  example  of  his  wife  had  opened  to 
him  the  gates  of  Heaven,  but  that  he  had  wilfully  refused  to 
enter  in. 

Possibly  the  influence  of  a  different  mind  might  have  had 
more  power  over  him.  Mrs.  Vivian  was  extremely  genUe, 
implicit! V  obedient,  except  where  religious  duty  was  oonoemed  ; 
but  she  had  been  made  religious  by  the  means  of  sorrow, — 
disappointment  in  him ;  and  this  had  given  a  mournful  -Ume 
to  her  character,  and  at  times  irritated  him.  It  was  the 
excuse  which  he  made  to  himself,  when  at  the  time  of  her 
death  remorse  had  for  a  few  weeks  been  busy  with  him.  Now 
he  made  no  excuses ;  he  showed  his  feelings  about  her  only 
by  refusing  to  hear  her  name  mentioned.  It  was  the  one 
especially  painful  barrier,  amongst  the  many  which  existedi 
between  him  and  Ronald. 

For  Ronald  lived  upon  his  mother's  memory ;  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  scarcely  even  to  that  of  Mr.  Lester 
and  Bertha  Campbell ;  the  rare  occasions  when  he  did  give  a 
momentary  vent  to  his  feelings  were  as  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
tempest,  which  passes,  and  all  is  oalm  as  before.     But  in  s 
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remote  part  cf  the  dreaiy  dd  hooBe  there  was  a  small  oliamber 
which  he  had  fitted  np  with  the  few  articles  belonging  to  his 
Bother  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  caused  by  his  father's 
extravaganoe;  and  there,  with  her  picture  before  him,  her  few 
books  arranged  in  a  small  Indian  cabinet,  her  work-box,  and 
writing-case,  and  a  few  special  ornaments  placed  on  the  little 
table  which  had  stood  beside  her  dying  bed,  Eonald  had 
formed  for  himself  a  sanctuary  which  her  spirit  seemed  still 
to  inhabit,  and  from  which  a  softening,  chflfitening  influence 
had  been  p^mttted  to  reach  him  even  in  his  most  reckless 

■lODMI^S. 

It  might  have  been  sentimentalism  with  many ;  but  Bonald, 
hi  his  loneliness,  and  the  heaviness  of  his  self-reproach,  had 
no  room  for  sentimentaHty,  even  if  the  feeling  had  not  been 
totally  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  never  showed  his  little 
Toook  to  any  one ;  he  never  even  spoke  of  it ;  he  scarcely  ever 
vesliied  to  himself  why  he  reverenced  it  The  feeling  had 
grown  T^>  unconsciously  from  the  time  when,  on  their  first  ar- 
rival at  the  Grange,  and  when  the  grief  for  her  loss  was  still 
fresh,  the  few  things  which  belonged  to  her  had  been  placed 
in  it.  Ci4>tatn  Vivian  avoided  it;  the  servants  did  not  trouble 
ihemselvee  to  enter  it ;  and  Ronald  himself  never  thought  of 
inhabiting  it.  Only  at  times,  when  his  heart  was  most  op- 
pressed, he  would  pause  before  the  door,  ^nd  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  still  could  hear  her  voice  within ;  and  occasionally, — 
very  rarely,  for  Ronald's  fits  of  devotion  had,  till  lately,  been 
as  uncertain  and  varying  as  the  winds, — ^he  would  venture  in, 
gently,  reverently,  as  if  intruding  upon  the  presence  of  the 
dead,  and  kneeling  down,  confess,  in  the  simple  words  which 
she  herself  had  taught  him,  the  guilt  which  burdened  his  con- 
soienoe,  and  the  fears  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  heart. 

These  were  his  calmest  and  best  moments.  In  his 
hours*  of  desperate  remorse — and  they  were  far  more  fre- 
quent— ^he  would  no  more  have  intruded  himself  into  that 
quiet  chamber  than  he  would  have  thrust  himself  unbidden 
and  unprepared  as  a  partaker  in  the  holiest  rites  of  the  Church. 
But  even  then,  the  remembrance  was  not  without  its  influ- 
cQcc.  It  was  as  if  there  was  still  a  resting-place  within  his 
reach — a  haven  which  he  might  hope  to  attain  when  the  storm 
was  past ;  and  when  Ronald  spoke  of,  or  thought  of  home,  in 
the  sense  which  renders  it  so  dear  to  all,  his  imagination  re- 
curred not  to  the  empty  chambers  of  the  almost  deserted  house, 
nor  to  the  parlor  where  his  father  was  wearing  away  life  in 
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ooaree  self-indulgenoey — nor  even  to  the  little  loom  in  the  tar- 
ret,  with  its  rude  uncurtained  bed  and  rough  fomiturey  where 
he  had  piled  in  heaps  the  heterogeneous  articles  which  served 
him  for  use  or  for  amusement, — ^but  to  the  small  closet,  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  more^  in  which  his  mother's  spirit 
seemed  yet  lingering. 

Yes,  that  thought  had  saved  him  in  many  an  hour  of  temp- 
tation. For  Ronald's  life  had  been  far  less  guilty  than  in  his 
despairing  self-accusation  he  represented  it. 

He  had  seen  evil  often,  in  its  worst  and  most  debasing 
forms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  had  himself  mingled  with  it^ 
but  Captain  Vivian,  hardened  though  he  might  be,  would  not 
force  his  son  to  become  what  he  himself  was ;  and  Ronald  had 
many  times  escaped  the  actual  contamination  of  wickedness, 
which  yet  had  been  so  present  with  him  that  he  could  not 
realize  to  himself  that  he  had  been  saved  from  it  To  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  father  seemed  impossible ;  and  when 
Captain  Vivian  sank,  Ronald  felt  that  he  himself  had  sunk 
likewise.  Perhaps,  but  for  the  recollection  of  his  mother  he 
would  have  done  so. 

His  life  had  in  a  degree  been  happier  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Before  that  time  his  refusal  to  tempt  Clement  to  dis- 
obedience had  caused  bursts  of  passion  which  were  often  ter- 
rific ;  but  now  he  was  left  more  to  himself  and  his  own  pursuit& 
A  change  had  taken  place  apparently  in  Captain  Vivian's 
schemes.  He  confided  them  more  to  Qoff;  perhaps  he  feli 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  will  as  unbending  as  his  own,  and 
therefore  did  not  endeavor  to  alter  it;  perhaps — there  is  some 
redeeming  point  even  in  the  very  worst — the  one  humanizing 
feeling  yet  left,  his  affection  for  his  boy,  made  him  shrink  from 
implicating  him  in  the  guilty  plans  which  yet  he  would  not  relin- 
quish. Be  that  as  it  may,  since  the  abaiidonment  of  the  idea 
of  the  merchant  service  Ronald  had  been  suffered  to  cany  oat 
his  own  wishes  for  the  employment  of  his  time  for  the  most 
part  undisturbed.  He  was  studying  now  not  for  'pleasure ;  it 
was  a  great  effort  to  him,  and  the  escape  from  his  books  into 
the  free  air,  with  a  gun  or  a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  was  eager 
delight.  But  the  energetic  spirit,  once  turned  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  self-discipline,  could  not  be  checked.  Bertha  had  given 
him  the  impulse  for  good,  Mr.  Lester  had  suggested  a  few 
rules  for  its  direction,  and  with  the  same  intensity  oi  purpo^ 
with  which,  if  commanded,  he  would  have  endeavored  to  ex* 
piate  his  faults  by  bodily  pemmoea^  did  he  now  attempt  to  fol-> 
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km  tip  tliat  fiur  mtm  diffionlt  penaoooi  the  eabjugadon  of  the 
mind. 

He  was  happier, — ^yet  not  for  that  reason  at  rest  Mr. 
Lester  had  said  tmlj  that  there  was  a  cloud  over  him.  How 
indeed  ^onld  it  he  otherwise  ?  the  farther  he  advanced  on  the 
right  path  himself,  the  more  sensible  he  most  necessarily  be- 
come that  his  father  was  moving  on  the  wrong  one.  This 
alone  would  have  been  enough  to  sadden  him,  but  Ronald 
eofold  never  forget  that  worse  might  be  behind ; — ^that  fallen 
as  his  fikther  was  now,  there  might  be  darker  evil  hidden  in 
the  post,  and  that  to  Um  the  tai£  of  discovering  and  revealing 
it  had  in  a  certain  way  been  intrusted.  Therefore  it  was  that 
he  would  sit  alone  in  his  own  chamber^  or  pursue  his  solitary 
wanderings  over  the  wild  hills  and  by  the  lonely  shoie, — shrink- 
ing &om  companionship,  dreading  conversation, — and  though 
fwoed  to  live  with  his  n^her,  and  at  times  to  mingle  with  his 
associates,  yet  keeping  watch  over  his  hidden  grief,  whilst 
anxiously  guaiding  eveiy  avenue  to  the  temptations  which 
might  l^ui  him  back  into  the  vices  of  which  he  had  repented. 

The  idea  which  thus  oppressed  him  had  first  been  sug- 
gested by  Bertha,  but  it  was  in  no  way  followed  up  by  her. 
After  that  one  conversation  which  had  made  him  acquainted 
wiib  his  father's  history,  the  subject  had  never  again  been 
mentioned  between  them.  Probably  Bertha  repented  what  in 
her  eagerness  she  had  done,  perceiving  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
dosure  upon  a  spirit  sensitive  as  a  woman's,  and  impetuous  as 
a  man's.  At  any  rate  whenever  they  met,  which  was  but 
seldom,  it  was  only  to  exchange  the  confessions  of  sorrow  and 
penitence  on  the  one  mde,  and  of  affectionate  interest  on  the 
other;  whilst  Mr.  Lester  never  by  word  or  look  allowed  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  considered  Bonald  in  the  slightest  degree 
involved  in  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

It  was  late  in  tiie  same  day  on  which  Mr.  Lester  had  been 
with  General  Vivian.  Eonald  had  been  out  upon  the  hills 
shooting ;  Captain  Vivian  on  the  shore  and  at  me  Point,  for 
purposes  best  known  to  himself.  They  had  returned  about 
the  same  time,  and  Ronald,  wearied  and  yet  excited  bv  his 
day's  sport,  was  dreading  less  than  usual  liie  dinner  with  his 
fatiier;  for  on  such  occasions  they  had  common  subjects  of 
interest  without  touching  upon  those  on  which  they  would 
have  been  likely  to  jar. 

Captain  Vivian's  countenance  also  wore  a  satisfied  expres- 
non,  and  he  greeted  his  son  without  the  unoomfortable  re- 
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proaolieB  wlikh  were  generally  bis  vent  for  any 
ment.  Bonald  asked  no  questions.  The  success  or  defeat  of 
his  father's  projects  brought  him  almost  equal  pain.  He  was 
only  thankful  to  be  allowed  to  eat  his  dinner  in  peace,  and  to 
narrate  the  progress  of  the  day's  sport  without  interruption. 
When  dinner  was  over  he  was  preparing,  as  usual,  to  go  to  his 
own  room,  when  Captain  Vivian  stopped  him.  "  Off  I  my  boy  ? 
Whereto?" 

*^  To  read  or  to  rest/'  replied  Bonald ;  "  Tve  bad  despe- 
rately hard  work." 

''Read?  Pshawl  What  are  you  talking  of  ?  I  thought 
you  never  troubled  yourself  about  reading.  Why  oan't  yon 
stay  here  ?" 

''  I  can  if  you  wish  it,"  was  Ronald's  cold  reply. 

*'  Oh  I  if  you're  tired,  it's  another  matter,     fee  off." 

^'  I  am  not  so  tired, — at  least  I  shouldn't  be  going  to  bed 
for  the  next  three  hours,"  said  Ronald. 

"  Only  brooding  over  books.  Why,  Ronald,  you're  worth 
something  more  than  that." 

''  I  don't  know  what  I  am  worth.  Father,"  replied  Ronald; 
"  I  have  never  been  tried  yet." 

''At  the  (Ad  story?  Wanting  to  do  something?  Per- 
chance I  may  put  you  in  the  way  of  it  before  long." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Ronald,  in  the  same  unmoved  tone; 
and  he  walked  a  few  paces  towards  the  door. 

"  A  game  at  backgammon  would  be  better  fcnr  you  than 
books  after  a  day's  work,"  said  Captain  Vivian. 

"I  had  rather  read,  thank  you,  FaUier^  unless  we  pky 
without  betting." 

A  cloud  of  displeasure  crossed  Captain  Vivian's  &oe;  but 
be  only  said,  "  Well,  bring  out  Uie  Jboard.  If  6df  comes  ia 
we  may  have  a  turn." 

Ronald  placed  ibe  'backgammon-board  by  his  father's  side, 
and  went  to  fetch  his  books.  He  brought  them  back  with  his 
writing  desk,  but  he  looked  very  litde  inclined  for  study.  His 
father  laughed  at  him  as  he  threw  the  books  upon  the  table, 
whilst  a  tired  sigh  escaped  him. 

"  Why  you  foolish  fellow,  one  would  think  you  were  going 
to  turn  clerg3rman.  What  d'ye  think  now  is  the  good  of  afi 
that  rubbish?" 

"  I  suppose  it  may  turn  to  good  some  day,"  replied  RonakL 
"  At  any  rate  it's  better  to  do  that  than  nothing." 

''Books  don'tr  moke  a  man's  fortune,  trust  me  for  that^ 
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Ronald.  Wb^,  there  are  secr^s — and  to  be  had  for  the  pm^ 
cham  too — ^whioh  giye  a  man,  in  xme  hour,  what  books  wouldn't 
give  him  in  a  whole  life." 

^*  And  to  be  loet  as  qnioklj  as  gained/'  replied  Ronald ; 
*'  that's  not  in  my  way,  Father." 

<<  But  it  used  to  be.  Time  was  when  you  were  as  daring  a 
fellow  as  any  in  Christendom,  and  would  have  got  at  anything 
that  coold  be  had  at  a  leap.  That's  the  good  of  consorting 
with  women  and  clergymen, — they  wonld  eat  the  spirit  out 
of  a  lion."  Captain  Vivian's  color  rose,  and  he  mattered  to 
liimself,  ^  But  it  won't  last  though."  Then,  speaking  aloud, 
he  added:  ^  I  say,  Bonald,  it's  tune  you  should  be  off.' 

"Where,  Father?" 

^^  Anywhere ;  if  you  mean  to  seek  your  fortune  for  your- 
self." 

<<  It  is  what  I  wish,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Ay  I  wish  in  your  own  way,  but  never  in  mine." 

"  I  wish  to  obey  you,  Father,  in  all  things  in  which  I  may," 
replied  Ronald,  speaking  very  quietly,  though  his  clencned 
hands  showed  the  effort  which  it  cost  mm. 

"  Well,  then ;  I  take  you  at  your  word.  Our  little  vessel 
at  the  Point  goes  off  again  next  week ;  try  your  hand  at  com- 
mand. The  fellows  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  you  on 
board." 

Ronald's  flashing  eye  showed  how  much  his  own  inclina- 
tion accorded  with  the  suggestion,  yet  he  hesitated. 

"  It's  an  offer  that  I  should  have  jumped  to  clutch  at  your 
age/'  continued  Captain  Vivian.  <<  But  boys  now  aren't  what 
boys  were,  nor  men  neither." 

<^  Regular  service  is  more  to  my  taste." — Ronald  began  the 
sentence  boldly,  but  the  change  in  his  father's  countenance 
made  even  his  spirit  quail. 

Captain  Vivian  burst  forth  in  a  storm  of  passion.  "  It  was 
his  win/'  he  said.  "  He  had  waited  long  enough,  keeping 
Ronald  tied  at  home  to  be  a  burden  to  Um ;  and  now  the 
time  was  come  for  action,  and  act  he  must  and  should."  And 
Ronald  acquiesced  in  the  determination ;  but  again,  and  with 
less  hesitation,  insisted  upon  the  desirableness  of  the  merchant 
service. 

JuBt  then  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  outer  door ;  but 
the  fierce  words  still  raged,  whilst  Ronald,  bending  down, 
with  his  head  averted,  looked  steadfastly  into  the  &e.  As 
the  knock  was  repeated  the  second  timci  however,  he  rose, 
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and  was  aboat  to  close  the  pailor  door,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  entrance  of  Goff,  and,  to  his  consternation,  Clement 
Vivian. 

Captain  Viyian's  wrath  subsided  in  a  moment;  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  why  Ronald  felt  hb  to  be  rising.  He 
advanced  before  his  father  to  meet  Clement,  and  they  shook 
hands;  but  Clement's  manner  was. coldly  nervous,  and  he 
glanced  reproachfully  at  Qoff,  as  if  he  had  been  betrayed  into 
society  which  he  haa  not  expected. 

Goff  came  into  the  room  with  the  manner  of  a  person  quite 
at  his  ease,  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire,  motioning  to 
Clement  to  seat  himself  also.  ^'  You  didn't  expect  company 
to-night,  eh.  Captain  V 

"  Not  quite  so  many.  But  Clement,  my  boy," — and  Cap- 
tain Vivian  put  his  hand  across  the  tableland  shook  Clement's 
heartily, — "you're  welcome,  anyhow.  What's  the  businessL 
Goff?" 

"  No  hurry ;  it's  a  cold  night,  and  the  fire's  comfortable  j^' 
and  he  drew  his  chair  in. 

"  What  brings  you  out  to-night,  Clement  ?"  asked  Ronald, 
in  a  careless  tone. 

Goff  answered  for  him, — "  A  bold  spirit,  to  be  sure,  Ro- 
nald, that's  ashamed  to  sit  over  the  fire  like  a  girl." 

Ronald  turned  round  upon  him  rather  roughly, — "  Yon'U 
be  jcaref ul  what  you  say,  if  you  please ;  let  us  hear  your  own 
tale,  Clement." 

<^  Ask  him  how  he  escaped  from  his  master?"  Bald  Qoff, 
sneeringly. 

"  I  will  ask  him  if  Mr.  Lester  knows  he  is  here?"  replied 
Ronald. 

Captun  Vivian  broke  in  upon  the  conversation, — "What 
signifies  ?  He's  here,  and  he's  going  to  stay.  Here's  a  h^th 
to  you,  my  lad  !  and  we  won't  ask  what  brings  you  here,  only 
we  are  glad  to  see  you." 

All  this  time  Clement  had  been  sitting,  shyly,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  table,  casting  furtive  glances  round  the 
room.  Now,  as  Ronald  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  him,  he  an- 
swered with  apparent  indifference, — "  I  was  at  the  Hall  with 
a  message,  and  Gt)ff  and  I  met  coming  back,  so  we  bore  each 
other  company." 

"  It's  not  the  nearest  way  from  the  Hall  to  the  village," 
said  Ronald,  quickly. 

The  color  rose  in  Clement's  cheek,  but  Gbff  helped  him. 
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''If  it  isn't  quite  as  near  it's  twice  as  good;  and  it's  better 
going  two  than  one  on  a  winter's  eyening,  and  so  Master  Cle- 
ment and  I  mnst  needs  tmdge  it  together." 

«  And  take  a  resting-place  on  your  way/'  observed  Captain 
Vivian ;  "  and  a  veiy  good  notion,  too.  It's  the  first  time, 
but  we  hope  it  won't  be  the  last." 

Ronald  stood  moodily  by  the  fire,  and  there  was  a  momen- 
tary silence.  Goff  took  up  the  dice  from  the  backgammon- 
table,  and  tossed  them.  Captain  Vivian  called  out  Uie  num- 
bers, and  liyighed  as  they  came  down  right.  '^  Now,  Clement, 
iarj  your  luck;"  and  Clement  did  the  same,  watching  with 
some  eagerness  to  sei^  the  result. 

"  Bravo  I  you'D  do,  I  see.  Now,  once  more ;  ten  to  one 
you  are  right." 

Clement  was  again  partly  successful. 

''Luck's  with  him,'  said  Goff.  ''It's  bom  with  some 
people." 

"  Just  opposite  to  what  it  is  with  him,"  said  Captain  Vi- 
vian, pointing  to  Ronald;  '^he  never  made  more  than  one 
good  hit  in  his  life." 

"  Try,  Ronald,"  s^d  Clement,  rather  eagerly. 

"  Thank  you,  no." 

"He's  afraid,"  said  Goff;  "he  hates  losing." 

'*  Oh !  nonsense,  Ronald,"  exclaimed  Clement  "  There's 
no  betting;  what  does  it  signify?" 

"  Some  folks  are  too  proud  to  be  beaten  in  anything,  bet- 
ting or  no  betting,"  said  Goff. 

"  I  see  no  fun  in  it,"  said  Ronald ;  '^  and  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't 
do  it  now." 

"Wouldn't!  why  not?"  Captain  Vivian  turned  to  him 
angiily. 

Ronald  hesitated  for  a  second,  then  he  said,  "  Because  I 
wouldn't  be  the  one  to  lead  Clement  to  that  which  may  be  his 
ruin.  There's  a  warning  for  you,  Clement;"  and  he  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Captain  Vivian's  anger  evaporated,  so  at  least  it  might 
have  seemed,  in  a  laugh,  whilst  Goff  threw  up  the  dice  again, 
and  made  Captain  Vivian  guess,  without  any  reference  to  Cle- 
ment, who  sat  by  xmeasily. 

The  clock  struck  eight,  and  he  started  up.  "  I  ought  to 
be  at  home ;  they  expected  me  back  at  seven." 

"  And  you  keep  joxlt  word,  do  you  ?"  said  Goff.  "  Thaf  8 
more  than  you  do  with  me." 
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<<  Olement  will  be  out  of  leading-Btringa  before  long,  I'll 
venture  to  say,"  observed  Captain  Vivian,  lightly.  "  I  wish 
I  ooold  hope  as  much  of  my  boy.  He's  tamed  quite  tame, 
and  won't  even  take  a  omise  for  a  few  days.'' 

<<  Won't  Ronald  take  a  oroise  V*  inquired  Clement,  with 
some  eagerness. 

"  Not  be  ]  though  I  offered  to  put  him  in  command  of  s 
vessel.  But  the  very  life's  gone  out  of  him ;  he'll  do  nothing 
but  sit  at  home  over  his  books.  Old  Ocean  was  but  a  fancy 
with  him,  after  all." 

"  As  it  is  with  a  good  many  voungsters,"  continued  Gbffl 
'<  Well  enough  on  a  &OLe  day,  witn  a  sea  which  a  baby  might 
sleep  on;  but  come  a  storm,  and  they'll  nothing  but  pde- 
faced  cowards.  I'll  bet  you  anything  you  like,  though,  that 
I  bring  Ronald  round." 

<<  Volunteers,  not  pressed  men,  for  my  money,"  was  ihe 
reply. 

**  Ay ;  volunteers,  if  they  are  to  be  had."  Goff  glanced 
at  Clement.  <^  I  say,  Master  Clement,  if  I  don't  go  with  you, 
can  you  find  your  way  home  ?" 

'<I  should  hope  so.  I  have  been  over  the  fields  often 
enough,"  said  Clement,  proudly. 

''And  been  in  time  for  roll-call,"  said  Captain  Vivian, 
laughing.     "  Why,  Clement,  what  will  you  say  for  yourself?" 

''  The  truth,  if  I  am  asked,"  replied  Clement. 

"  The  truth,  to  be  sure.  Who  ever  heurd  of  a  Vivian  not 
speakine  the  truth  ?" 

"  Only  it's  a  bit  awkward,  sometimes,"  muttered  Goff.  '*  We 
shan't  see  you  here  again,  I  suppose,  Master  Clement,  when 
the  truth's  out?" 

''  I  don't  see  that.  I  go  where  I  choose,  and  return  when 
I  please." 

"  They'd  think  you  had  been  at  some  dire  mischief,  here/* 
s^d  Captain  Vivian,  carelessly,  as  he  threw  the  dice  into  the 
air. 

''That  was  a  curious  calculation  you  were  making  with 
those  things  the  other  night.  Captain,"  said  Otoff.  "  I'm  not 
up  to  figures.     What  did  Ronald  say  to  it  ?" 

"  Ronald  has  no  head  for  figures  neither;  he  always  hated 
them." 

"  Very  curious  it  was,"  repeated  Goff,  in  a  musing  tone. 

"What  was  curious?  A  calculation?  I  can  calculate 
pretty  well,"  said  Clement,  eagerly. 
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Gcff  lodged  at  him  with  preteiidedamiiaement.  <^  Of  course, 
JOB  can  do  oTetythiiig/' 

<<  I  haye  oalcokted  vciy  difficult  questions/'  continued  Cle- 
ment. "  I  believe" — and  he  touched  his  forehead — "  I  have 
a  mathematical  head." 

<<  Possibly  I  But  you  mightn't  be  able  to  do  this.  Be- 
sides, there  isn't  time,  and  jou  are  wanted  at  home." 

'^  Nonsense,  to  send  him  away !"  observed  Captain  Vivian. 
«  Why  shouldn't  he  stay,  if  he  likes  it  ?" 

<<  rU  tiy  the  calculation  for  you  at  home,  if  you  choose  to 
give  it  me,"  said  Clement.  He  spoke  eageriy,  longing  to  show 
his  superiority  to  Ronald. 

<^ Thank  you;  but  I  can't  give  it  you  just  in  a  minute. 
Yoa  will  be  eoming  by  this  way  apother  time,  I  dare  say,  and 
then  m  show  it  you.  But  voii^pinnter  would  be  after  you, 
if  jou  were  to  take  it  home.'^ 

The  word  master  always  touched  Clement  on  a  tender  point. 
He  instantly  b^an  a  lengthened  ezpknation  of  his  true  posi- 
tioD  with  Mr.  Lester;  that  he  was  his  father^s  friend,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  teach  him  some  things ;  but  that  he  had  no 
authority  over  him  beyond  the  hours  of  study ;  whilst  Captain 
Vivian  and  Goff  listened  with  an  incredulous  air,  which  only 
irritated  him  the  more  to  assert  his  independence.  When  he 
had  ended,  Goff 's  exclamation  was,  "  Deeds,  not  words,  Mas-* 
ter  Clement.  Show  us  you  are  your  own  master,  and  we'll 
believe  you ;  but  don't  waste  such  a  quantity  of  breath  about 
it  Why,  you  are  afraid  now  to  go  home  for  fear  of  the  rod  I" 
And  he  laughed  heartily. 

^  Captain  Vivian  took  Clement's  part,  and  found  fault  with 
Qoff  for  ridiculing  him,  saying,  <<  that  it  was  very  natural  that 
BOioh  a  young  fellow  should  hd  kept  under.  It  wasn't  every 
boy  that  could  be  what  Ronald  was  at  sixteen — ^though  he  had 
gone  back  sadly  of  late.'^ 

This  told  more  keenly  upon  Clement  than  all  Guff's  coarser 
ridicule,  especially  when  it  was  followed  by  some  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  Ronald's  dauntless  bravery,  which  goaded  his 
envy,  whilst  they  excited  to  the  utmost  his  admiration.  A 
pause  came  at  last,  and  Clement  summoned  resolution  to  go, 
without  any  more  last  words  of  boasting.  Captain  Vivian 
went  with  him  to  the  door.  His  tone  was  much  sofftned,  and 
there  even  appeared  to  be  some  interest  in  it.  "  We  shall  see 
you  ^ain,"  he  said ;  <<  and  if  you  could  look  in  and  help  Ro- 
nald and  me  about  that  calculation,  we^ould  both  thank  you. 
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Tye  no  head  for  it;  neither  has  he.     But  don't  ecmie^  if  yoa 

think  yon  will  get  into  disgrace.  Good-night  T'  They  shook 
hands  cordially,  and  Clement,  though  shrinking  from  the  word 
disgrace,  walked  away,  saying  to  himself,  that  Captain  Viviaa 
had  certainly  heen  condemned  unfairly.  He  had  still  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


CAPTAIN  VIVIAN  returned  to  the  parlor,  carefully  locked 
the  door,  tried  anothe/^hich  led  through  some  paasagee 
to  a  distant  wing  of  the  house,  and  then  going  up  to  6off,  wo 
was  bending  down  oTcr  the  fire,  with  his  hands  spread  oa^  to 
warm  them,  exclaimed,  '^  He's  caught !" 

''  Ay  I  thanks  to  me !"  was  Goff^s  rather  surly  reply ;  and, 
without  looking  up,  he  added,  abruptly,  ''  and  high  time ;  the 
game  will  be  up  soon  I" 

Captain  Vivian  moved  so  as  to  confront  him.  **  Up  I  What 
^'ye  mean  ?"  His  tone  was  hollow,  though  the  words  were 
uttered  calmly. 

"  We  were  foob,"  continued  Goff,  "  mad  fools  I  He  has 
escaped  us  I" 

"  Edward  Vivian  I  Ha  1"  And  a  strong  hand  clutched 
the  shoulder  of  the  rough  fisherman,  till  it  must  have  been 
actual  pain.  <<No  need  for  fierceness.  Captain,"  continue 
Goff,  disengaging  himself.  <<It  was  luck  that  might  have 
befallen  any  one.  When  you  put  me  upon  the  traok^  I  fol- 
lowed it ;  and  if  I'd  met  him  that  night,  we  should  soon  enough 
have  come  to  an  issue.  But  who  was  to  make  me  guees  1^ 
sneaking  ways  ? '  You,  yourself,  sud  that  we  might  rest  eon- 
tent,  for  that  if  it  was  he,  he  would  be  back  again  at  Enoombe 
before  a  week  had  passed  over  our  heads.  He's  in  London 
now :  never  mind  how  I  found  it  out,  but  'tis  true." 

A  long  pause  followed.  Captain  Vivian's  ftice  was  pale 
with  feax^iraW  Sta^^er. 

<^  It  may  go  hard  w^h  us,  if  the  old  General  and  he  make 
one  again,"  he  iud  lit  lengtt  in  a  low,  deep  voice. 

Goff  took  u^is  words.    "  Hard  with  us  ?    Put  them  once 
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together,  and  the  sooDer  old  ocean  roan  between  ns  and  this 
part  of  the  world  the  better/' 

*'  He  must  be  kept  at  bay. 

'<  Easier  said  than  done.  It's  one  thing  keeping  a  man  at 
bay,  when  of  his  own  accord  he  takes  to  the  Indies ;  and  an- 
other^ when  he  thinks  fit  to  show  his  £Eice  in  England.  I  warn 
Ton,  Captain,  the  time's  at  hand  when  Encombe  Grange  may 
be  too  hot  to  hold  yon.'' 

**  Yon  are  in  for  it  yourself,  too,"  was  the  sharp  rejoinder. 

^<  Not  as  principal ;  that  makes  all  the  differeDce." 

^*  You  swore  to  the  handwriting,"  said  Captain  Vivian. 

*^  And  got  fiVe  hundred  pounds  for  my  pains,  and  little 
enongh  for  the  jeopardy.  But  it's  you.  Captain,  that's  to  be 
tronUed  for.     There's  none  of  them  wUl  have  an  eye  to  me." 

GMtain  Vivian  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand  in  deep 
thought,  whilst  Goff  threw  himself  back  in  the  arm-chair,  with 
the  attitude  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  the  upper  hand 
in  the  affiur  under  discussion. 

''  It's  best  always  to  look  matters  full  in  the  face,"  he  con- 
tinned,  ccHnposedly.  ^'  The  game  is  one  of  chances.  First 
of  all,  the  paper  may  have  been  destroyed." 

Captain  Vivian  started  up.  <<  May  ?  A  hundred  to  one 
that  it  is.  The  old  General  was  too  mad  with  anger  to  keep 
it.     It  told  against  his  (lonor." 

"  Then  the  forgery's  safe." 

^'  If  I  hadn't  thought  so,  do  you  think  I  would  have  set 
foot  in  Encombe  again  r" 

"  Yee,"  replied  Goff.  "  When  more  than  a  dozen  years 
had  gone  by,  and  Edward  Vivian  was  in  Jamaica,  and  at 
daggers  drawn  with  his  father ;  why  shouldn't  you  ?  If  there 
WIS  danger,  why  there  was  si^ety  too.  You  were  at  hand  to 
watoh,  and  might  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  You'd  have 
kst  a  capital  opening  for  trade,  if  you  had  let  fear  come  in  the 
way  of  settling  here.  No,  no;  all  that's  been  done  is  well 
^pngh ;  but  things  are  altered  now ;  and  since  we  are  reckon- 
flg  <£asee8,  we  mustn't  forj^et  there's  a  risk  on  the  other  side. 
Tbe  ^zper  may  be  forthcoming." 

Captain  Vivian's  knees  trembled,  and  he  sat  down. 

"Let  Edward  Vivian  and  his  father  meet,"  continued 
Gbff^  "  and  it's  an  even  chance  that  you  are  done  for." 

*'  If  the  paper's  gone,  there's  no  legal  proof,"  said  Captain 
Tivian. 

"And  so  no  mischief!"  exclaimed  Goff.  "Why,  man, 
11 
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you're  an  idiot.  Think  of  Edward  Vivian  at  the  Hall,  lord 
and  master,  with  the  grudge  rankling  in  his  breast  If  he 
can't  haye  revenge  in  one  way^  trust  him  to  have  it  in  another. 
The  story  will  be  blazoned  over  the  country ;  even  your  own 
people  will  take  it  up ;  there'll  be  a  hundred  eyes  spying  at 
you,  and  Edward  Vivian  himself  set  to  ruin  you,  to  say  noihing 
of  the  General.  How's  the  trade  to  go  on  then  ?  and  what 
kind  of  life,  think  you,  we  shall  lead?  Do  as  you  will. 
Captain,  yourself,  you'll  not  find  me  sitting  down  quietly  with 
a  foe  at  my  very  door.  Let  him  set  one  foot  in  the  HaU,  and 
I'm  off." 

'^  It  might  be  the  best  plan,  anyhow,"  said  Captain  Vivian, 
thoughtfully.  His  assent  was  evidently  unacceptable  to  Goff, 
who  answered  with  a  look  of  cool  contempt.  '^  And  will  yon 
please  to  tell  me,  then,  why  you  ever  came  here,  since  yoa're 
to  be  off  at  the  first  fright?" 

<<  I  came  because  it  would  be  a  good  speculation,  and  we 
might  make  the  thing  answer.  I  didn't  reckon  that  Edward 
Vivian  would  be  back  like  a  ghost  from  the  grave." 

<<  Well  I  and  hasn't  it  answered  ?  Aren't  we  canying  <m 
as  pretty  a  business  as  a  man  might  wish  for;  plenty  c^  luAnds 
to  help  us ;  and  the  place  just  fitted  for  it  ?  I  tell  you, 
Captain,  if  you  cut  the  cable  you'll  be  swamped." 

"Possibly." 

"  Certainly ;  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.  There's  no  hope  but 
to  stick  by  Enoombe  to  the  last." 

"  With  a  view  of  Botany  Bay  beyond." 

"  Shame  on  you.  Captain.  There  isn't  a  fellow  bdon^bg 
I  to  us  who  woul(iii't  cry  craven  if  he  heard  you." 

"I  am  only  doing  what  you  yourself  advised,"  was  the 
reply,  "looking  the  matter  fully  in  the  fiice." 

"  And  what's  the  end  of  that  ?  You  look  your  enemy  in 
the  face  one  minute,  to  knock  him  down  the  next." 

Captun  Vivian  started.  "I've  enough  on  my  hands 
already,"  he  said,  quickly.     "  I'll  have  no  more."  ^ 

Goff 's  laugh  was  one  of  cold,  fierce  sarcasm.  "  Chi^en- 
hearted!  are  ye.  Captain?  Yet  I've  known  you  calculate 
even  to  a  penny  the  chance  of  a  man's  ruin.  But  don't  be 
afraid.  I'll  keep  your  neck  safe  enough  from  a  halter,  though 
may  be  it  will  be  a  more  difficult  matter  to  keep  your  hands 
firom  fetters."  Then,  as  he  saw  Captain  Vivian  wince  at  the 
sngeestion,  he  added  in  an  under  tone,  "  A  pistol  shot  would 
Mttle  it  quick  enough  between  me  and  my  enemy  any  day ; 
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but  if  jOfQ  arai't  np  to  tbat,  you'll  sorely  be  thinking  of  some- 
^iog  else. — ^The  boy  might  help  na,  but  for  your  marplot 
Ronald." 

'<  We  must  be  rid  of  hha,"  Captain  Yivian  spoke  coldly 
and  sternly. 

<<  I  told  you  that  long  ago.  When  the  Lodge  folks  came  to 
Eneombe,  said  I,  it  isn't  a  fit  place  for  Ronald.  Have  you 
warned  him,  that  if  you  fall  he  falls  too  V* 

"  Warned  him !  Ronald  ?"  Captain  Vivian's  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation,  and  then  a  sudden  paleness  overspread  his 
face,  and  rising,  he  paced  the  room  in  great  agitation. 

Groff  went  on  without  noticing  him.  '<  It's  not  so  much 
tile  ill-will  against  the  son  as  against  the  grandson,  which  will 
work  cmr  way.  There's  prejudice  enough  against  Edward 
Yiviaa  abeady,  and  if  Clement  is  thought  to  j^  running  the 
same  course,  why,  the  thing's  done;  and  the  Hall  door  shut 
ajgainst  them  both,  let  who  will  say,  open.  It's  what  you  and 
ihave  said  hundreds  of  times,  and  acted  upon  too." 

"  And  what's  to  be  done  now,  then  ?"  inquired  Captain 
Vivian,  moodily;  "  we  can't  do  more  than  we  have  to  keep  up 
the  old  prejudice." 

"  It  must  be  more  than  a  prejudice  for  our  purpose,"  replied 
Goff. 

"  You  are  too  deep  for  me,  man ;"  but  Captain  Vivian  sat 
doim  again  as  if  prepared  to  listen. 

"  Why,  look  ye.  Suppose  we  get  Clement  into  the  net," 
and  Ooff  laughed  mockingly ; — ^<  not  a  difficult  task  with  the 
boasting  young  sparrow,  he's  close  upon  it  now ; — suppose,  I 
say,  we  make  him  one  of  us,  set  him  on  a  saU  to  the  coast 
joader,  and  to  return  with  our  men.  A  hint  to  the  preventives 
win  put  them  on  the  look-out,  and  not  much  harm  dwie  to  us 
—only  the  lose  of  a  keg  or  two  if  we  manage  properly.  But 
the  skirmish  will  do  our  work  with  the  General.  He'll  take 
a  vow  as  deep  as  when  he  thought  that  his  sou  had  paid  away 
Vm  nioney  before  ever  he  got  into  possesMon  of  it,  and  never  a 
step  will  Clement  Vivian,  or  his  father,  set  in  Cleve  Hall  firom 
that  hour." 

Captain  Vivian  was  thoughtful.  <'The  plan  may  do,'*  he 
aid,  "  to  cut  short  Clement's  prospects,  but  not  to  stop  Edward 
Vnian's  return,  and  the  possibility  of  our  discovery." 

"Why,  the  one  goes  with  the  other,"  exclaimed  Goff;  "  or 
J  ^  If  it  doem't,  still  we  have  the  game  in  our  own  hands.  Trust 
iJ  ^  me,  and  I'll  bring  the  youngster  into  such  a  plight,  that  his 
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fatbor  would  buy  his  safety  witb  five  times  the  stun  yon  took 
from  him ;  and  he  should  too,  if  I  had  to  deal  with  him.'^ 

"  You  mean  the  boy  no  harm  ?" 

"  Harm !  I'll  make  him  worth  twenty-fold  what  he  is  now ! 
T\\  show  him  what  work  is ;  put  a  little  spirit  into  him ! 
Why,  his  father  might  thank  me,  if  'twere  only  for  making  a 
man  of  him.  But  let  there  be  harm ;  you  might  just  thmk 
to  yourself  that  you're  only  squaring  matters.  If  you  get 
Clement  on  your  side,  it's  clear  as  a  pike-staff  to  me,  that 
they  are  getting  Ronald  on  theirs." 

The  insinuation  stung  Captain  Vivian  to  the  quick,  and  he 
burst  out  in  a  torrent  of  vehement  indignation.  Goff  allowed 
his  anger  to  have  free  scope,  every  now  and  then  adding  fuel 
to  the  .flame,  by  recalling  circumstances  connected  with  the 
old  enmity  between  him  and  Mr.  Vivian. 

He  had  his  own  purposes  to  gain  in  stirring  up  th^^nlr 
ling  spirit  of  revenge,  x  ears  before,  he  had  left  Mr.  Vivian's 
service  on  a  charge  of  dbhonesty,  which,  being  proved,  tliough 
not  brought  forward  in  a  court  of  justice,  had  entirely  de- 
stroyed his  character.  .The  feeling  of  enmity  was  the  first  tie 
between  him  and  Captain  Vivian.  They  had  carried  out  their 
schemes  together,  and  hitherto  successfully.  For  some  years 
Goff  had  remained  with  Captain  Vivian  as  his  confidential 
sarant,  or  rather  adviser ;  afterwards,  circumstances  had  led 
him  again  to  Encombe,  where  he  entered  upon  his  smuggling 
life,  and  at  last  persuaded  Captain  Vivian  to  jmn  liim. 
The  speculation  was  more  profitable  to  him  than  to  Captain 
Vivian ;  it  suited  his  daring  temperament ;  and  putting  aside 
any  personal  feeling  of  ill-will,  he  would  have  hazarded  very 
much  rather  than  relinquish  it.  As  it  was,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  being  discovered  as  an  accomplice  in  an  act  of  for- 
gery, and  the  certdnty  that,  if  Mr.  Vivian  were  once  restored 
to  his  father's  favor,  there  would  be  an  enemy  at  his  door, 
keeping  a  constant  spy  upon  his  proceedings,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Goff's  fierce  nature  should  be  roused  to  projects  from 
which  the  more  calculating  spirit  of  Captain  Vivian  would 
have  naturally  turned,  as  involving  risk  that  might  only  end 
in  greater  ruin.  Yet  the  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  wrongs 
of  former  years  was  excited  wiuiout  diflSculty;  and  though 
Goff,  if  left  to  himself,  would  doubtless  have  provided,  if 
necessary,  for  his  own  safety  by  shorter  and  more  desperate 
means;   he  was  apparently  contented  now,  when  he  found 
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Captain  Yiyiaa  wSling  to  take  in  the  project  he  had  proposed, 
and  to  discuss  the  steps  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished. 

On  one  point,  however,  there  was  do  discussion.  Konald 
was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  it  was  determined  again  to  tempt  him  by  the  ex- 
pedition in  which  he  had  already  refused  to  join,  and  which 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  occupation  for  some  time 
on  the  opposite  coast.  In  his  absence  Clement  would,  as  it 
was  sujQiosedy  be  led  without  difficulty  into  the  snares  laid  for 
him.  By  careful  arrangement,  the  means  of  making  terms 
with  Mr.  Vivian,  if  he  should  reappear  at  Encombe,  would 
then  be  in  their  own  power ;  and,  at  the  worst,  if  every  plan 
shonid  fail,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  General  lead  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  past,  the  possibility  of  escape  was  always 
within  their  reach. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


CLEMENT  VIVIAN  did  not  hurry  on  his  way  home, 
although  quite  conscious  that  he  was  late,  and  that  if 
questions  were  asked,  the  answers  reciuired  might  be  awkward. 
He  delayed  for  that  very  reason ;  once  in  a  difficulty,  and  he 
seldom  had  moral  courage  sufficient  to  meet  it  face  to  face.  He 
had  been  sent  to  the  Hall,  as  he  had  stated,  on  a  message  to 
Ella,  and  had  been  met  by  Goff  on  his  return,  and  induced, 
partly  by  ridicule,  partly  by  the  love  of  adventure,  which  the 
smnggler's  conversntion  always  aroused,  to  go  coosiderably  out 
of  hii  way,  through  by-paths  and  copses,  tul  coming  suddenly 
upon  the  Grange,  he  was  taken  unawares,  and  lured  into  the 
house,  under  pretence  of  waiting  only  for  a  moment  with 
Ronald^  whilst  Gt>ff  said  a  few  words  in  private  to  Captain 
Vivian. 

There  was  not  veiy  much  to  shock  a  conscience  like  Cle- 
ment's in  all  this.  He  had  done  nothing — so  he  said  to  him- 
self— which  could  lead  him  into  mischief;  and  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  too  much,  of  late,  to  slight  disobediences  of  a 
similar  kind  to  be  very  scrupulous  on  that  point.  And  yet 
he  was  uneasy.  There  was  no  exact  claim  upon  him  to  con- 
Hom,  for  00  strict  law  had  been  laid  down,  only  general  advice 
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given;  and  if  tliere  was  hann  in  Ooff's  companionship  he 
could  ssLjy  honestly,  that  he  had  not  sought  it.  Yet  some- 
thing within  whispered  that  Mr.  Lester's  displeasure  would 
he  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  if  it  was  known  that 
he  had  actually  gone  into  the  Grange.  Hitherto  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  Captain  Vivian  had  been  confined  to 
occasional  chance  meetings,  for  it  had  been  a  matter  of  policy 
not  to  tempt  him  to  any  glaring  act  of  disobedience.  Even 
at  the  time  when  he  had  been  most  friendly  wiUi  Bonald, 
they  had  always  parted  company  at  the  shrubbeij-gate.  Now, 
the  deed  was  done.  He  had  entered  within  the  (manned  walls, 
and  what  had  he  seen  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  to  tempt  kin  to 
repeat  his  visit ;  yet  nothing  which;  to  his  ideas,  woaid  be  a 
reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Captain  Vivian  amused  himself  with  dice ;  but  he  did  not 
bet,  or  ask  Clement  to  bet ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  little 
that  had  passed,  it  seemed  as  if  he  rather  occupied  himself  in 
questions  of  calculation  than  of  profit :  certainly  he  had  upheld 
Clement  in  obedience,  instead  of  tempting  mm  to  the  con- 
trary. A  reaction  began  to  spring  up  in  Clement's  mind ;  a 
sense  of  injustice,  such  as  before  had  made  him  ding  to 
Ronald.  Captain  Vivian,  he  fancied,  had  been  unfairly  dealt 
with;  Mr.  Lester  knew  little  about  him;  his  Aunt  Bertha 
was  prejudiced.  They  could  not  see,  as  he  saw,  that  Captain 
Vivian,  being  Ronald's  father,  was  certain  to  have  some  of 
Ronald's  redeeming  qualities.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
passed  through  Clement's  mind,  with  some  show  of  reason. 
Onlv  one  thing  might  have  suggested  itself  as  a  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions,  he  oould  not 
resolve  to  mention  his  visit  at  home,  still  less  to  Mr.  Lester. 
Many  were  the  excuses  he  made ;  that  it  would  be  ^anySng  a 
fuss  about  nothing;  exciting  groundless  suspicion;  that  it 
was  no  fault,  being  only  the  result  of  accidental  ciroom- 
stances ;  these,  and  other  equally  sophistical  ailments,  such 
as  are  always  at  hand  to  tempt  us  to  follow  the  course  we 
like :  yet,  ever  as  Clement  repeated  them  to  himself,  his  own 
natural  honesty  of  heart  reproached  him  for  untruth,  and 
caused  him  to  linger  on  his  way,  repeating  again  the  reason- 
ing which  the  moment  before  he  had  imagined  was  quite  oon- 
elusive. 

His  thoughts  were  engaged  in  this  manner  as  he  slowly 
wended  his  way  over  the  fields,  which  lay  between  the  Grange 
and  the  village,  when  he  perceived  in  the  twilight  a  figure 
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wiii^  he  bad  little  difficulty  in  recognising  as  that  of  Bonald 
YiTian,  advancing  to  meet  him  from  a  cross  path.  He  stopped^ 
and  Ronald  came  up  with  him  quite  out  of  hreath. 

"Well,  Ronald,  what's  the  matter  now?  what  do  you 
want  ?"  was  Clement's  first  inquiry,  spoken  rather  impatiently, 
for  his  spirit  was  still  rehelling  against  the  warning  whioh  had, 
unasked,  been  given  him. 

"  You  are  going  home,  aren't  you  ?"  replied  Ronald,  reeo- 
▼ering  himself.  "I  suppose,  if  I  am  trayeUing  the  same  road^ 
we  may  as  well  go  together." 

''l?o-nieht?    What  is  your  business  ?    Is  there  anything 

''  Nothing  that  you'd  care  to  hear  about.  Fm  not  going 
fiur.  But  you  had  ike  start  of  me,  Clement;  I  had  no  notion 
you  were  ot." 

^'  I  stayed  longer  than  I  intended  as  it  was,"  replied  de- 
ment, "  but  you  are  wonderfully  anxious  for  my  company  to 
take  ^e  trouble  to  lose  your  brealh  at  such  a  rate.  Just  now 
I  thoi^ht  you  had  made  up  your  mind  not  to  remain  in  the 
same  room  with  me ;  you  were  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  came  in." 

**  I  should  have  made  mischief  if  I  had  stayed/'  replied 
Ronald. 

"Mischief?  how?  what?" 

^'  I've  a  tongue  in  my  head,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
nuw  away  with  me ;  so  I  decamped." 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  was  to  make  it  run  away,  then," 
re^ed  Clement.  "No  one  was  going  to  quarrel,  that  I  sswf 
I  am  sure  I  wasn't." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been.  Clement,  you'd  best  stand  at  arm's 
length  with  my  father.  There, — I  say  it,  that  would  sooner 
die  than  have  cause  to  say  it,  but  I  must." 

"  There  is  never  any  other  way  of  standing  with  him," 
replied  Clement.  "  It's  littJe  enough  that  I  see  of  him,  and, 
M  you  know,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  set  my  foot  within 
the  Grange." 

"  Then  let  it  be  the  last  time." 

"  It  may  be  and  it  may  not  be;  I  don't  choose  to  tie  my- 
sdf  down ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Ronald,  for  your  hospi- 
tality, at  least." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  your  obligation,  one  wav  or  the  other," 
exclaimed  Ronald,  impetuously ;  "  but  once  ror  all,  Clement^ 
if  you  wouldn't  rue  the  day  that  ever  you  came  to  Encombci 
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toa'U  keep  as  fax  from  the  Grange  as  you  would  from'' — and 
nifl  voice  sank — "  the  pit  of  destruction." 

The  eager  tone  of  his  deep  voice  struck  forcibly,  and  even 
awfully,  upon  Clement's  ear,  and,  grasping  Ronald  by  the 
arm,  he  said,  earnestly,  *^  Ronald,  you  didn't  talk  in  that  way 
when  first  I  came  here." 

'^  I  did  not  know  then  that  there  was  any  cause.  But 
don't  trouble  me,  Clement;  don't  ask  questions.  You  are  to 
be  off  soon,  aren't  you  V 

He  tried  to  speak  lightly^  but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful^ 
and  Gl^nent  passing  by  the  question,  returned  to  the  former 
topic. 

« It  is  the  way  they  all  talk  to  me,"  he  said.  ^<  They  are 
fdU  of  mysteries,  and  I  don't  choose  to  put  up  with  them.  I 
am  old  enough  surely  to  have  some  judgment  of  my  own.  I 
can  tell  right  from  wrong,  as  well  as  they  can ;  and  if  I  don't 
see  that  things  are  wrong,  why  am  I  to  be  forced  to  give  them 
up  ?  As  for  your  father,  he  might  as  well  be  at  Nova  Scotia 
for  anything  I  get  from  him,  whether  good  or  bad ;  and  if  a 
man  doesn't  do  me  any  harm,  I  don't  think  I  have  any  reason 
to  think  he  means  to  do  it." 

'^  You'll  argue  differently  one  of  these  days,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Preaching,  are  you  ?"  and  Clement  laughed.  "  I  didn't 
know  that  was  one  of  your  gifts.  I  suppose  Aunt  Bertha  has 
put  you  up  to  it ;  come,  tell  me  now,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
playfully  on  Ronald's  shoulder,  '<  hasn't  she  been  setting  you 
to  jaw  me  in  this  fashion  ?" 

Ronald  drew  back.  *'  When  you  want  to  know  what  Miss 
Campbell  says  to  me,  you  had  better  go  and  ask  her.  I  have 
said  my  say." 

Clement  stopped  him  as  he  was  turning  awav.  '^  Answer 
me  one  question,  Ronald.  If  you  were  in  my  place  shouldn't 
you  do  as  I  do  ?" 

Ronald  considered  for  a  moment,  and  answered  firmly. 
"No." 

"Then  what  should  you  do?"  Clement's  tone  beteayed 
considerable  pique. 

"  I  hope  I  should  act  the  part  of  a  brave  man,  not  of  a 
coward." 

"Coward!" 

"  Coward,"  repeated  Ronald,  quietly.  "  I  would  have  my 
head  out  off  before  I  would  be  trusted  and  betray  my  trust" 
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^^  I  am  not  trostod.  It  is  the  Tery  thing  I  complain  of; 
they  do  not  trost  me.'^ 

"  If  you  weren't  trusted  you  would  be  locked  up." 

*^  You  are  mocking.  Lock  me  up  ?  As  if  any  one  bad 
poiwer  to  do  tbat  I" 

<<  Mr.  Lester  bas  power  at  any  time.'' 

"  Pbysica]  power.  Folly  I  wbo  thinks  of  tbat  in  these  days  V 

<'  Honor  is  instead  of  power,  then/'  said  Bonald ;  <<  and 
honor  would  keep  me  from  deceiving  bun." 

^<  Bonald,  you  would  madden  a  saint^"  exclaimed  Clement. 
"  I  teD  you  I  don't  deceive  him." 

<'Tben  be  knows  everything  you  do.  He  will  hear  of 
your  having  been  at  the  Grange  to-night" 

'<  Hear  fif  he  asks.     I  wouldn't  tell  alie." 

'*  And  I  wouldn't  act  one." 

'*  I  don't  understand;  you  make  me  angry;  I  won't  stand 
it !"  exclaimed  Clement,  in  a  fretful  tone  of  wounded  pride 
and  irritation.  '<  I  vow,  if  it  weren't  for  old  days,  I  should 
think  you  bad  come  just  to  insult  me,  and  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knocking  vou  down." 

"  Try,  if  you  will,"  replied  Ronald,  quietly,  and  perhaps  a 
little  contemptuously;  ''I  shall  not  return  it."  But  he  added 
more  quietly,  ^^  Don't  let  us  make  fools  of  ourselves,  Clement, 
by  sparring  for  nothing.  You  know  I  don't  mean  to  insult 
youy  as  you  call  it." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  to  make  you  get  up  pluck  enough  to  be  honest ; 
and  when  you  are  out  upon  parole,  not  to  break  it ;  and  when 
you  do  br^k  it,  to  own  it." 

The  question  seemed  to  strike  Clement  in  a  new  light. 
**  1  never  thought  about  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said.  '^  I  was 
at  school  before  I  came  here,  and  the  bo^  there  thought  that 
pluck  was  to  risk  getting  your  own  way  without  being  caught." 

'^  I  suppose  they  did  :  I  don't  know  about  school-boys ;  I 
never  was  at  school." 

"Then  wbo  told  you  what  pluck,  and  honor,  and  such 
things  meant?" 

**  My  own  heart,  and — "  Ronald  added,  in  an  under  tone — 
"  things  I  was  taught  when  I  was  a  child." 

"  It's  all  venr  fine,  Ronald,"  exclaimed  Clement,  after  a 
moment's  thought;  "but  twenty  to  one  you've  done  more 
wild  things  in  one  day  than  I  have  done  in  all  mv  life." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Clement  that  the  dun  light  bid 
11* 
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from  Him  the  change  which  passed  oyer  Ronald's  conntenanoe 
as  the  words  were  said :  he  might  haye  reproached  himself 
too  bitterly.  Yet  eyen  without  seeing,  there  was  something 
deeply  tonchine  in  the  changed,  hamoled,  faltering  tone  of 
the  reply.  <'Yes;  oh^  yes.  Clement,  you  must  neyer  be 
like  me." 

Clement  seized  his  hand  kindly.  ''  Cheer  np,  old  feOow ! 
I'm  sore  I  didn't  mean  reproach.  If  yon  did  twenty  bad 
things,  I  dare  say  I  should  haye  done  a  hundred.  I  wasn't 
thinking  a  bit  of  boasting;  I'm  far  enough  off  from  thai 
reaUy." 

<<  And  I  was  not  told ;  I  neyer  betrayed  trust/'  continued 
Ronald,  with  something  of  his  former  energy. 

"  No,  of  course  you  didn't.  You  are  true  to  the  backbone. 
But  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  think  I  could  do  so  either." 

<<  You  mightn't  mean  it,  but  you  might  do  it :  and  yoa 
wiD  if " 

"If  what?  out  with  it." 

"  If  you  don't  tell  Mr.  Lester  that  you  haye  been  at  the 
Grange  to-night." 

"I  don't  see  that.     I  shall  tell  if  I'm  asked." 

"  Honor  is  in  telling  without  being  asked." 

"  Going  to  confession/'  said  Clement^  with  sometiiing  of  a 
sarcastic  laugh. 

"  If  it's  necessary." 

"  Yes,  if  it  is;  that's  the  point;  but  Fll  think  about  it." 

They  stopped,  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  Ronald  made  one 
more  effort.  "  Clement,  you  told  me  once  that  you  wished 
we  had  been  brothers ;  is  the  feeling  all  gone  ?" 

"  Grone !  no ;"  and  Clement  shook  his  hand  affectionately. 
"  I  would  wish  nothing  better  than  to  haye  you  for  my  bro- 
ther ;  if  only  you  wouldn't  be  on  one  day  and  off  another  in 
the  way  you  are.     I  can't  understand  that." 

"  Then  if  we  are  as  brothers,  giye  me  a  brother's  confi- 
dence, and  promise,  eyen  if  you  don't  see  the  necessity,  that 
you  will  tell  Mr.  Letter  where  you  haye  been  to-night." 

Clement  hesitated, — ^began  to  speak, — ^was  silent  i^adn, — 
and  at  length,  after  grasping  Ronald's  hand  yiolently,  nui  afl^ 
exclaiming,  "I  hate  promises;  but  I'll  see  about  it" 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CLEMENT  reached  home  jnst  as  tea  was  being  made,  after 
a  delay  of  three  quarters  of  an  honr,  which  had  bec»i 
Tevyix^ing  to  the  whole  party;  and  partioolarlj  so,  as  the 
two  ehildren  had,  for  once,  been  allowed  to  sit  np  for  the  late 
tea.  His  ezcose  was  hasty  and  incoherent, — ^that  he  was 
kept  loneer  than  he  had  expected  at  the  Hall,  and  had  walked 
}mck  rather  slowly ;  both  statements  being  true  in  the  letter, 
itksmf^  fiJse  in  me  spirit.  Fanny,  who  was  the  make-peaoe 
of  the  party,  foond  a  place  for  him  at  the  table,  and  proTided 
him  with  a  plate,  but  every  one  else  treated  him  as  if  he  was 
in  disgrace ;  and  Beriha,  especially,  not  qnite  understanding 
bow  to  show  her  annoyance  with  one  individnal,  except  by 
malring  all  suffer,  sat  perfectly  silent,  except  when  eyeiy  now 
and  then  she  asked,  in  a  tone  which  had  a  peculiarly  melan- 
thoh  intonation,  whether  any  one  wished  for  more  tea. 

Louisa  occasionally  attempted  a  little  conyersation.  Quick 
observation  was  teachmg  her  tact ;  and,  besides,  there  was  a  love 
of  power  innate  in  her,  which  made  her  feel  pleasure  in  the 
ooosoiousneBs  of  taking  the  lead  in  any  matter  howeyer  small. 

<'  How  was  Ella,  Clement  V 

'<  Oh !  pretty  well ;"  and  Clement  cut  for  himself  a  large 
slice  of  bread. 

^*  Had  she  been  out  to-day  V 

"  I  don't  know;  J  didn't  ask  her." 

"  When  is  she  coming  home  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Campbell.  ^^I 
ean't  let  her  stay  away  much  longer.'' 

^^She  doesn't  want  to  come  home  yet,  she  says,  Orand- 


<<  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  fire  all  day,  and 
read,''  observed  Fanny,  who  partook  largely  of  her  sister's  in- 
dolence. 

''Aunt  Mildred  won't  let  her  do  that,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Louisa.  /<  It's  very  bad  for  Ella  not  to  go  out;  she  always 
gets  iU  if  she  doesn't  take  exercise." 

''Louisa,  my  dear,  you  had  better  not  trouble  yourself 
about  what  is  good,  or  bad,  for  Ella,"  said  Bertha.  "  Give 
me  Grandmamma's  cup  for  some  more  tea." 

Just  iudf  a  cup,  my  dear ;  not  so  much  sugar,  and  a  little 
milk,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell. 
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That  was  l^e  first  attempt  at  oonyersation.  Bertha  poured 
out  the  tea ;  then  pat  too  much  sugar,  and  too  little  milk ; 
then  too  much  milk,  and  too  little  water;  then  too  much 
water,  and  too  little  tea ;  and  was  rewarded  hy  hearing  the 
beyerage  she  had  provided  pronounced  totally  undrinkable.  A 
martyr  oould  not  have  been  more  touching  in  her  resignation. 
Louisa  was  aware  of  the  fekct;  and,  when  Aunt  Bertha  began 
the  concoction  a  second  time,  she  attempted  once  more  to 
arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  party  by  a  firesh  observa- 
tion. 

<<  What  a  heap  <^  letters  went  to  the  post  to-day !  Do  joa 
know,  Betsy  said  there  were  as  many  as  Anne,  at  we  Rectoij) 
oould  cany." 

<<  I  don't  know  who  could  have  written  them/'  obeeryed 
Mrs.  Campbell,  with  rather  a  sharp  glance  at  Bertha.  <<  Writ- 
ing letters  is  a  great  waste  of  time^  unless  people  have  real 
business  to  write  about.'' 

"  There  were  three  of  Aunt  Bertha's,"  said  Fanny,  who 
had  a  remarkable  talent  for  mal-a-propos  observations. 

Bertha  colored,  and  looked  annoyed.  Louisa  came  to  her 
rescue : — ^^  They  weren't  all  ours,  though.  You  know  there 
were  Mr.  Lester's  letters,  too.  I  don't  know  how  many  there 
weren't  of  his ;  and  Rachel  had  been  writing  besides." 

<<  Rachel  is  a  mat  deal  too  young  to  write  so  many  let- 
ters," said  Mrs.  Campbell.  "It  is  a  very  bad  thing  for 
children ;  it  teaches  them  to  scribble.  I  wonder  Mr.  Lester 
allows  it." 

"  My  hand  is  not  spoilt,  at  any  rate,  by  the  number  of  let- 
ters I  write,"  observed  Clem^t  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  get 
through  half-a-dozen  in  a  twelvemonth." 

"  And  when  you  do  write,  you  don't  waste  many  words  ot 
much  paper,"  said  Louisa. 

"  No;  why  should  I  ?    If  s  an  awful  bore,  anyhow." 

"  Mr.  Lester's  hand  must  quite  ache,"  said  Louisa.  "  He 
writes  so  small,  and  crowds  in  such  a  quantity.  I  am  sure  one 
of  the  letters   to-day  looked  quite  like  a  book." 

"Louisa,  how  could  you  know?"  and  Bertha  turned  to 
her  hurriedly ;  whilst  even  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  a  glance  of 
surprise. 

But  Louisa  was  unabashed.     "  I  couldn't  help  knowinp^,** 
she  said;  "  Anne  came  with  us  down  the  lane,  wi&en  we  were 
running  after  you,  Aunt  Bertha,  and  she  let  them  fidl, 
Fanny  and  I  helped  to  pick  them  up." 
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<'  I  think  it  was  seeing  Gt)ff  coining  round  the  corner  sud- 
denly, that  frightened  her/'  said  Fanny.  ^*  She  oan*t  bear 
him." 

"  He  was  veiy  ciyil,  though,"  observed  Louisa.  •^  He 
made  us  such  a  ninny  bow,  and  asked  if  he  should  carry  the 
letters  for  us,  because  he  was  going  into  Enoombe,  and  he 
thought  wc  wanted  to  go  to  the  shore." 

"  And  -\nne  was  very  glad  he  should,"  continued  Fanny; 
**  because  she  had  so  much  to  do,  and  it  sayed  her  the  walk." 

<<  But  it  wasn't  quite  right,  Aunt  Bertha,  was  it  7"  inquired 
Louisa.  '^  When  sne  was  told  to  go,  she  ought  to  have  gone. 
I  said  00,  and  I  made  her  quite  angry." 

^'  And  we  said  that  we  would  ask  you  to  let  us  go  through 
tlie  Tillage,  and  put  the  letters  in  the  post,"  continued  Fanny, 
peroeiTing  by  the  change  in  her  aunt's  countenance,  that  some 
one  had  done  wrong. 

"  It  was  very  wrong.  Anne  ought  to  have  known  better," 
began  Bertha;  when  Mrs.  Campbell  interrupted  her  in  a  fret- 
ful tone : 

"  What  is  it  all  about?  I  don't  understand.  What  did 
you  do  about  the  letters,  my  dears  ?" 

<^  Nothing  at  all,  Grandmamma." 

"  Then,  Bertha,  why  do  you  find  fault  with  theto  ?  You 
are  always  hard  upon  them.  You  ought  to  inquire  before  you 
blame." 

« I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  blame  them,"  replied  Bertha. 
*^  Louisa,  did  Qoff  take  the  letters  ?"  She  spoke  rather  anx- 
iously. 

<'  I  think  he  did,  Aunt  Bertha,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Fanny 
and  I  ran  on  before  it  was  settled." 

'^  No  great  harm  if  he  did,  that  I  can  see,"  observed  Cle- 
ment, moodily :  '^  Goff's  not  likely  to  lose  the  letters." 

^'  And  I  shouldn't  think  he  could  read  them,"  said  Fanny. 
*♦  Such  a  rough,  odd  man  he  is." 

**  For  that  matter,  Fanny,"  answered  Clement,  "  he  can 
read  as  well  as  you  or  I.  He  told  me  all  about  the  loss  of  that 
abip,  off  the  Irish  coast,  word  for  word,  nearly  as  it  was  in  the 
newspaper.     He  had  read  it  all." 

**  That  was  in  to-day's  paper,"  said  Louisa :  "  Aunt  Ber- 
tha read  it  to  us.     How  did  he  hear  about  it  before  ?" 

A  curious  look  of  confused  discomfiture  crossed  Clement's 
face ;  he  answered  abruptly :  '^  I  didn't  say  that  he  had  read 
ft  before  to-day." 
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Bertha  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  putting  away  die  snnr, 
and  looking  ap  l^e  tea-oaddj ;  but  she  heard  all  that  pined. 

<<  Ton  haye  seen  Goff  to^j,  then,  Clement  ?"  Her  sharp, 
inquiring  looked  abashed  whilst  it  made  him  angiy. 

<<Tes;  I  haye  seen  him."  And  he  played  with  his  tea- 
spoon, whilst  his  features  assumed  an  air  of  impenetrable  de- 
termination, which  Bertha  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting. 

<'  Ton  saw  him  this  eyening,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  imagine  that  was  the  reason  you  were  at  home  so 
late." 

Whateyer  might  haye  been  Bertha's  object  in  her  ques- 
tions; it  was  manifestly  unwise  to  put  them  before  Mrs.  Gamp- 
bell  and  the  children.  Clement's  countenance  became  omy 
the  more  dark,  whilst  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  usual,  taking  her 
grandson's  part,  and  forgetting  that  she  had  been  kept  wait- 
ing, insisted  that  it  was  folly  to  tease  him  about  where  he 
had  been,  when  he  came  in  in  time ;  and  breaking  in  upon  Ihe 
subject,  told  Fanny  to  ring  the  beU  and  haye  the  tei^things 
taken  away. 

Bertha  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Clement  took  a  book, 
and  sat  by  the  fire ;  but  his  reading  was  merely  a  pretenoe. 
He  was  in  reality  thinking  of  the  difficulty  into  which  he  had 
been  brought,  and  wondermg  how  much  of  his  prooeedings  be 
should  be  obliged  to  tell.  Not  more  than  he  could  ayoid,  that 
was  undonbtecSy  his  conclusion,  in  spite  of  Ronald's  warning. 
Something  he  supposed  he  must  say,  but  he  would  be  guided 
by  circumstances ;  a  most  conyenient  salye  to  the  oonscienoey 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  moral  strength  in  the  oharao- 
ter  to  act  upon  principle.  What  he  re^y  intended  to  do 
might  haye  been  clear  to  him  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
reyerted,  in  his  own  mind,  to  the  folly  of  haying  mentioned 
Goff. 

'< Louisa,  where  is  your  aunt?"  inquired  Mrs.  Oampbeili 
as  Bertha  foiled  to  return  at  the  usual  reading  time. 

"  I  don't  know.  Grandmamma;  I  will  go  and  see." 

Louisa  left  the  room,  not  so  much  from  obedience  as  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity.  She  came  back  almost  immediately. 
"Betsy  says,  Grandmamma,  that  Aunt  Bertha  p^t  on  her 
bonnet  and  cloth  cloak,  and  she  thinks  she  has  gone  up  to  the 
Rectory." 

"Very  strange!"  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  obseryadon.  "I 
suppose,  then,  there  will  be  no  reading  to-night  I" 
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**  I  win  ready  Grandmamma,"  said  Clement  He  was  too 
HAoomfortable  to  do  anything  cdse ;  and  even  when  he  began 
to  read,  betrayed  the  wandering  of  his  mind  by  the  mistimes 
which  he  maae. 

Mrs.  Gampbefl  was  aoonstomed  to  Bertha's  independent 
modes  of  acdon^  and  was  not  likely  to  disturb  herself  as  to  her 
absence,  so  long,  at  least,  as  she  was  amused ;  and  Clement's   / 
Toice,  after  a  short  time,  lulled  her  into  her  usual  quiet  even-  / 
ing  dose ;  and  then  Louisa  and  Fanny  went  to  bea,  and  Cle- 
ment Drepared  some  lessons  for  Mr.  Lester. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  evening  at  the  Rectory  had  been  more  pleasant  than 
at  the  Lodge.  The  hour  for  tea  was  earlier,  at  least 
nominally,  though  Mr.  Lester's  eng^ements  did  not  always 
admit  of  his  being  punctual.  This  evening  he  happened  to 
be  very  fiurly  at  leisure,  and  had  given  Rachel  more  of  his 
time  than  he  was  often  able  to  do.  They  were  very  precious 
bouTS  for  Rachel,  which  were  thus  snatched  from  other  duties. 
They  tended  mo^  to  enlarge  and  form  her  mind  than  any 
which  were  devoted  to  regular  study.  Mr.  Lester's  character 
was  peculiarly  simple,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  his  intel- 
lect He  never  dogmatized,  or  patronized,  even  when  talking 
^^child.  There  was  no  effort  to  obtain  influence  or  produce 
J^ffeot,  and  so  conversation,  with  him,  'even  when  touching 
upon  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  flowed  easily,  because  no  one 
oould  feel  shy,  or  be  afraid  of  betraying  ignorance,  before  one 
mA  never  seemed  to  lose  the  consciousness  that  he  himself 
was  but  a  learner. 

It  was  this  characteristic  which  had  so  tended  to  develope 
Rachel's  intellect.  It  had  been  nurtured  in  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere, free  from  the  blight  of  coldness,  or  the  stunting 
influence  of  condescension,  or  the  weakness  caused  by  the  oul- 
tivadon  of  any  faculty  merely  for  the  purpose  of  display.  She 
was  not  quick  in  acquiring  mere  knowledge,  and  had  therefore 
never  been  considered  clever  j  and  this,  perhaps,  was  rather 
an  advantage,  since  it  served  to  make  her  like  her  father, 
idrnple-minded  and  free  from  self-consciousness.     But  she  had 
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great  powers  of  comprehension,  and  oonld  grasp  a  vast  idea 
almost  as  it  seemed  by  intuition,  even  when  she  was  unable  to 
follow  out  the  detailed  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported. 
If  Mr.  Lester's  mind  had  been  controversial,  this  alone  would 
not  have  satisfied  him ;  if  he  had  found  pleasure  in  reasoning 
for  the  sake  of  controversy,  or  delighted  in  argument  from  the 
love  of  victory,  he  would  have  required  a  companion  who 
could  at  times  throw  down  the  gauntlet  against  him,  and  give 
interest  to  his  researches  by  opposition.  But  truth  alone  was 
his  object;  and  if  aU  the  world  could  see  and  recognise  truths 
he  was  only  so  much  the  better  pleased.  And  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  find  a  willing  listener  always  ready  at  his  fireside, 
and  to  listen  to  Bachel's  remarks,  and  set  her  difficulties  at 
rest.  Intelligent  ignorance  is  most  valuable  when  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  reason  correctly.  It  makes  us  view  our  theories 
^m  many  different  points ;  and  those,  peculiarly,  which  our 
own  preconceived  ideas  would  have  been  likely  to  hide  from 
us ;  and  Mr.  Lester  often  learnt  more  from  Rachel's  humble 
question.  How  can  that  be,  Papa  ?  than  he  would  have  done 
from  hours  of  study. 

The  danger  was  lest  this  kind  of  abstract  speculation  should 
be  too  absorbing  for  both.  '  With  a  less  amount  of  conscien- 
tiousness, it  might  have  rendered  them  unreal.  But  Mr. 
Lester's  own  training  had  taught  him,  as  a  moral  caution,  the 
lesson  which  is  sometimes  learnt  to  our  co(^  in  another  sense, 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  life.  ^^  Save  me  from  my  friends, 
I  can  save  myself  from  my  enemies,' '  would  have  been  trans- 
lated by  him,  though  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  ^'  Save  me 
from  my  virtues,  I  can  save  myself  from  my  vices."  His 
warnings  to  Rachel  were  but  the  expression  of  those  wh1(f^^ 
gave  to  himself;  and  fearful  of  the  enticing  nature  of  such 
intercourse,  he  continually  checked  and  limited  it,  never 
allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the  slightest  practical  duty,  ^n 
when  a  plausible  reason  for  the  indulgence  could  be  brougnt 
forward,  and  always,  if  possible,  deducing  even  from  the  most 
abstruse  theories  some  definite  conclusion  which  might  operate 
upon  the  daily  course  of  life. 

A  conversation  of  this  kind  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
flickering,  cheerful  firelight;  Mr.  Lester  leaning  forward  with 
his  arm  round  Rachel's  neck,  and  Rachel  on  her  low  stool, 
resting  her  head  against  his  knees.  He  had  been  explainbg 
to  her  the  kind  of  argument  used  in  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy, 
— trying  to  make  her  comprehend  the  true  strength  and  good- 
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which  are  to  be  found  in  being  contented  with  the  faith 
of  probability,  rather  than  the  certainty  of  demonstration ;  or 
rather  not  so  mnch  endeavoring  to  make  her  understand,  as 
pouring  forth  his  own  ideas, — showing  her  how  the  argument 
had  worked  upon  his  own  mind.  And  Rachel  was  dnuking 
in  his  words,  finding  in  them,  not .  indeed  an  answer  to  the 
difficulties  which  her  working,  thoughtful  mind,  often  sug- 
gested; but  that  calm,  trusting,  enduring  principle,  based 
upon  the  consoiousnesB  of  our  own  infinite  ignorance  and  God's 
Almighty  Wisdom,  which,  if  we  think  at  all,  can  alone  support 
HI  through  the  mysterious  scenes  of  this  mortal  existence.    . 

It  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  be  recalled  from  these  fiftvorite 
subjects,  uid  the  enjcmnent  of  the  hour  so  rarely  free  from 
inlermpftion,  yet  Bir.  Lester  did  not  even  look  annoyed  when 
Bertha  s  knodc  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Rachel  only  said, 
''  It  is  over  now,  Papa,  thank  you  so  yery  much,''  and  kissed 
him,  and  moved  away  before  t^e  door  opened,  that  Miss 
Campbell — ^for  she  guessed  it  could  be  no  one  else-— might  not 
think  she  had  disturbed  them. 

Bertha  entered  the  room  slowly,  and,  after  saying  that  she 
was  afraid  she  had  interrupted  them,  sat  down  by  the  fire. 
Rachel  begged  her  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  but  she 
declined,  still  in  the  same  unmoved  voice  which  gave  no 
indication  as  to  why  she  had  come,  or  how  long  she  intended 
to  stay.  Mr.  Lester  was  used  to  her,  however,  and  went  at 
ODoe  to  the  point.  "  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  for  anything 
particular  7" 

<<  Thank  you,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  alone.'' 

'*  Then,  lUchel,  run  and  see  if  the  fire  is  burning  in  my 
stsdy;  periiaps  we  had  better  go  in  there." 

'^  I  won't  keep  you  long,"  said  Bertha. 

<<  The  study  is  the  bee^  place  for  business,  whether  it  be 
long  or  short,"  said  Mr.  Lester)  and  to  the  study  they  went. 

Rachel  asked  for  the  lamp,  and  began  her  evening  work 
for  the  poor ;  her  thoughts  occupied  with  all  her  father  had  been 
MjioRy  whilst  her  fingers  moved  nimbly. 

<^  Clement  has  been  with  Ooff  again  to-night,"  began  Bertha 
at  once.  She  was  abrupt  upon  principle,  when  business  was 
conoemed,  from  an  idea  that  abruptness  was  a  species  of 
honesty. 

<<  Has  he  ?  when,  and  how  long  7"     Mr.  Lester  always 
I  treated  her  in  her  own  way,  and  never  offered  consoktion  or 
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Bympathy  till  eyeiything  relating  to  the  matter  befcnre  iheai 
had  been  said. 

<'  My  mother  sent  him  to  the  Hall  on  a  message.  I  did 
not  think  it  desirable,  bat  she  was  determined.  Clement  met 
Goff  coming  home,  and  stayed  with  him  nearly  three  qnarters 
of  an  hour  beyond  his  time.  At  least — no — ^I  pan't  be  sure 
that  he  stayed  with  him  all  the  time,  bat  he  was  certainly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  behind  time.'' 

^'  And  what  excuse  does  he  make  for  himself?" 

''None;  I  did  not  giye  him  the  opportunily.  Another 
thing  I  wanted  to  say.  Your  servant  took  the  letters  to  tho 
post  to-day,  and  met  Gt)ff,  and  allowed  him  to  cany  them  far 
ner.     I  don't  think  that  is  safe." 

Mr.  Lester's  countenance  changed.  ''  Took  them,  do  yoa 
say  t    Did  she  let  him  haye  them  r ' 

"  Yes,  so  the  children  told  me." 

Mr.  Lester  rang  Ihe  bell.  It  was  answered  by  the  delin- 
quent Anne. 

Bertha  turned  round  upon  her  sharply;  but  Mr.  Lester 
spoke  yery  gently,  much  more  gently  than  when  he  was 
addressing  Bertha :  "  Anne,  you  took  the  letters  to  the  poet 
to-day?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Did  you  put  them  in  yourself?" 

A  blush,  and  a  hesitation.  ''  I  gaye  them,  Sir,  thai  is,  I 
took  care  that  they  should  be  put  in/' 

"  That  is  not  the  point.     IMd  you  put  them  in  yourself  ?" 

"No,  Sir;   but "  Anne  looked  round  for  hdp,  Imt 

there  was  none  to  be  obtained  from  Bertha. 

'<  Don't  be  frightened,  there  is  no  good  in  excuses.  Who 
did  put  them  in  ?" 

Anne's  yoioe  trembled,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow,  as  if 
sentence  against  her  had  been  already  passed.  ''  I  met  Qoff, 
Sir,  and  he  was  yeiy  ciyil;  and  I  was  so  busy;  ^nd  I  didn't 
know  you  would  mind." 

''  And  you  gaye  them  to  him  ?  Did  you  oyer  do  so  before  V 

"Yes,  Sir;  I  think  so." 

"  Recollect,  you  must  be  quite  sure.  You  haye  giyen  them 
to  him  before  ?'' 

"  I  can't  tell,  I  don't  remember.  Please,  Sir,  don't  send 
me  away,  I  will  neyer  do  so  again." 

"  Foolish  girl  I  You  will  be  certain  of  being  sent  away  if 
7QU  deceiye  me.     Let  me  know  at  (moe  how  u>ng  you  haye 
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been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  this  man  to  take  the  letters  for 
you. 

Mr.  Lester  doubtless  intended  to  be  gentle  still,  bat  his 
nneasiness  and  anxiety  gaye  a  sternness  to  his  yoice,  and  an 
impatience  to  his  manner,  which  effectually  frightened  poor 
Anne,  and  without  any  further  attempt  at  excuse  she  poured 
forth  a  confession  which,  though  comparatively  slight  in  its 
eril  aa  regarded  herself,  was  the  cause  of  the  most  painful 
misgivings  as  to  the  sffaaiB  in  which  Mr.  Lester  was  interested. 

It  seemed  that  Gkiff  had  for  a  long  period  been  endeavoring 
to  nake  friends  with  Anne,  always  putting  himself  in  her 
tray,  talking  to  her,  and  from  her  obtaining  a  good  deal  of 
information  as  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Parsonage  and  the 
Lodge.  Anne  had  given  her  information  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart,  not  in  the  least  intending  to  do  harm,  not  knowing 
that  what  she  was  saying  could  be  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
bat  only  at  first  yielding  to  the  love  of  gossip,  and  perhaps  a 
little  intimidated  by  the  questions  of  her  interrogator,  which 
were  generally  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  her  Uttle  choice 
as  to  her  answers.  By  degrees,  however,  he  had  drawn  her 
into  a  oonfidence  which  she  herself  saw  to  be  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous, but  it  was  then  out  of  her  power,  or  at  least  so  she 
thought  it,  to  recede.  Whenever  she  went  out,  Ooff  met  her, 
persecuting  her  with  questions,  and  threatening  her  myste- 
rioosly  if  she  refused  to  answer  them.  However  she  might 
try  to  avoid  him  he  was  sure  to  cross  her  path ;  most  especially 
he  put  himself  in  her  way,  as  had  happened  on  the  present 
oecasion,  when  she  was  intrusted  with  the  letters  for  the  post, 
aometimes  making  her  show  him  the  directions,  and  more  than 
oDoe  inducing  her  to  give  them  up  to  him.  Anne's  excuse 
was  that  she  could  see  no  harm ;  it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  it 
fltgnified  much  whether  one  person  or  another  took  them ;  and 
it  saved  her  a  walk  which  she  was  very  glad  of,  as  she  had  so 
much  to  do.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  she 
never  came  back  without  a  fear  of  being  scolded,  if  she  was 
found  out,  and  for  that  reason  had  carefully  avoided  letting  her 
fellow-servant  know  what  she  had  done. 

It  was  one  of  those  many  instances  in  which  a  fault  has 
been  committed  much  greater  than  has  been  intended  or 
understood,  but  for  which  there  is  little  excuse,  since  the 
warning  of  conscience  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard. Anne  was  dismi^ed  with  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
eried  bitterly  when  she  was  told  that  her  master  had  lost  his 
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confidence  in  her;  but  Mr.  Lester's  ihoagbts  were  at  tbe  mo- 
ment  too  painfully  occupied  to  permit  him  to  dwell  long  upofo 
her  share  of  the  offence ;  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
he  sat  down,  and  forgetting  Bertha's  presence,  gave  way  to  a 
train  of  perplexing  considerations. 

.  Bertha  remained  by  him  unmoved.  She  would  have  waited 
for  an  hour  without  interrupting  him,  but  her  patience  was  not 
quite  so  sorely  tried.  Mr.  Lester  looked  up  at  length,  and 
said,  ^^  We  have  been  utterly  outwitted  by  him." 

^*  I  hope  not/'  was  Bertha's  quiet  answer. 

"  What  hope  do  yon  see  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lester,  quickly. 

<<  If  he  had  discovered  anything,  we  should  have  known  it 
before  this.     At  the  utmost,  he  can  but  suspect" 

"  I  would  not  trust.  He  might  know  eveiything,  and  stall 
keep  quiet  till  the  last  moment  This  afiidr  of  the  letters, 
you  see,  has  been  going  on  for  some  time." 

*'Yes."  Bertha  looked  more  anxiously  grave.  "I  will 
take  them  myself  for  the  future." 

"  Or  I  will ;  we  can  trust  no  one  but  ourselves.  But  I 
think  less  of  that."  He  paused;  then  added,  suddenly, 
<'  What  do  you  say  to  the  time  being  arrived  for  the  decisive 
step?" 

The  color  rushed  to  Bertha's  cheek  in  a  quick  ^ow,  and 
faded  away  as  suddenly.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Lester,  do  you  at  last 
say  that?" 

^'I  see  no  other  alternative.  The  moment  the  fact  of 
Vivian's  being  in  England  is  absolutely  known,  or  even  vcir 
probably  suspected,  we  are  exposed  to  schemes  against  which 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  on'  our  guard.  Goff  may  have 
opened  our  letters,  or  he  may  not ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  he 
has  found  out  that  Mr.  Bruce  is  not  Mr.  Bruce,  or  he  would 
have  had  no  curiosity  in  the  matter." 

'^And  you  would  have  Edward  go  openly  to  his  father  r* 
inquired  Bertha. 

'<  I  see  nothing  else  that  is  to  be  done." 

"  But,  dear  Mr.  Lester,  you  speak  so  despondingly." 

He  hesitated  for  an  instant;  then  he  said,  <<I  have  seen 
General  Tivian  to-day." 

"  And  you  have  sounded  him  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before?" 

"  I  sounded  him  as  much  as  I  dared,  with  regard  to  Cle- 
mcDt ;  but  he  has  intrenched  himself  within  a  mil  of  fidae 
principles,  and  there  is  no  reaching  him." 
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^  And  yoa  don't  think  that  EdwanFs  appearance  in  person 
wiU  have  anj  effect?    A  father !  it  must  soften  him." 

'^  And  it  may  harden  him ;  he  may,  I  think  he  wiD,  call  it 
a  fresh  act  of  disobedience." 

Bertha  looked  discouraged.  '<  There  is  no  time  to  work 
upon  him/'  she  said,  ^'  as  we  had  hoped,  through  the  children." 

*'  No ;  and  if  there  were,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  result." 

'<  Genera]  Vivian  is  too  keen-sighted  not  to  see  Ella's  faults, 
even  if  they  were  less  hidden  than  the^  are,"  replied  Bertha. 

**  Yee ;  and  there  is  the  old  prejudice." 

<<  She  is  a  Campbell,"  said  Bertha,  bitterly.  <' Little 
enough  the  Campbells  would  have  to  do  with  the  Vivians  if 
tbey  ooold  help  tt" 

Mr.  Lester  laid  his  hand  kindly  upon  hers ;  yet  there  was 
reproof  in  his  tone,  as  he  said, ''  I  hoped  that  old  feeling  had 
been  buried." 

Bertha  colored.  ^'General  Vivian  takes  pains  to  revive 
ity"  she  said. 

<<  It  must  be  buried,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  success 
with  us.  We  must  trust  almost  everything  to  you  and  Mil- 
dred, and  you  must  therefore  be  friends." 

Bertha  was  silent 

''Ton  will  find  her  anxious  to  prove  herself  a  friend,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Lester,  gravely. 

^<  She  has  made  no  advances,"  was  the  reply. 

''Is  that  quite  a  fair  judgment?"  replied  Mr.  Lester, 
<'  eonsidering  how  little  she  is  her  own  mistress.  And  surely 
she  has  sent  you  kind  messages." 

Bertha's  habitual  candor  conquered  her  momentary  pique. 
'*  I  dare  say  Miss  Vivian  has  done  all  that  I  ought  to  expect," 
she  said ;  <'  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  forget  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  old  family  feud,  poor  Flora  must  have  been  re- 
ceived by  them,  and  aU  that  luippened  afterwards  would  have 
been  spared.     There  was  no  fault  in  her." 

"Miss  Vivian  feels  this  as  much  as  you  do,"  replied  Mr. 
Lester;  *'and  you,  on  your  part,  must  consider  that,  but  for 
what,  no  doubt,  there  was  cause  to  consider  an  unfortunate 
attachment  to  your  sister,  her  only  brother  might  never  have 
been  an  exile  mm  his  home.  I  don't  say  this  to  pain  you/' 
he  continued,  observing  Bertha's  face  of  distress ;  <<  I  only 
wish  to  make  you  view  Uie  question  from  both  sides.  It  may 
be  most  essential  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
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between  you  and  Mildred.  Ton  haye  bodt  something  to  foi^ 
get  and  to  forgive,  as  regards  your  family  histories." 

"I  will  try  not  to  be  prejudiced/'  said  Bertha;  but  the 
tone  implied  a  mental  reservation. 

"  And  you  will  succeed,"  replied  Mr.  Lester,  "  if  you  don't 
attempt  too  much.  These  vague  feelings  of  family  dislike  are 
scarcely  to  be  combated  like  actual  faults.  We  can  only  accept 
them,  and  deal  with  them  as  we  do  with  individual  character- 
istics,— negatively,  that  is,  rather  than  positively." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  replied  Bertha. 

'<  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  we  can't  actually  make  our- 
selves, all  at  onee,  forget  them,  or  feel  as  if  they  did  not  exist, 
any  more  than  we  can  suddenly  become  insensible  to  certain 
peculiarities  of  manner  or  expression  which  may  offend  us ; 
but  we  can  prevent  ourselves  from  allowing  them  to  weigh 
with  us  undmy ;  and  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  put  them 
aside  in  action." 

"  I  have  never  seen  Miss  Vivian  yet,"  replied  Bertha;  '*  00 
there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  action." 

<<  She  would  like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  go  to  her;  the  sooner  now,  I  think,  the  better. 
She  is  one  with  us,  and  has,  I  think,  quite  forgiven  the  con- 
cealment  of  Mr.  Brace's  identity." 

Bertha  seemed  undetermined ;  and  said  she  could  not  per- 
ceive what  good  was  likely  to  accrue  from  the  meeting. 

'<  Essential  good,  if  our  hopes  should  fail,"  replied  Mr.  Iie»- 
ter.  '^  In  that  case  you  will  be  the  only  person  to  keep  up  any 
satisfactory  commumcation  between  Mildred  and  the  children. 
Poor  Vivian  will  be  more  cut  off  than  ever." 

''  I  am  so  unfortunate  and  awkward,"  said  Bertha.  **  I  feel 
that  I  mar  everything  I  come  in  contact  with.  I  don't  mean 
it,  I  am  sure,"  she  added,  as  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Lester  answered  eagerly :  "  No,  I  am  sure  you  don't. 
Perhaps, — don't  think  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  saying  »o, — 
perhaps  contact  with  another  mind  may  throw  more  light  upon 
your  own.  Only,  I  will  just  remind  you, — you  mustn't  think 
It  necessary  to  fall  in  love  with  Mildred." 

Bertha  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Not  much  fear  of  that," 
she  said. 

''I  am  not  so  sure.  I  really  believe  that  conscientious 
people  have  great  diflSculty  in  aooepting  antipathies,  and  bo 
they  make  violent  efforts  to  overcome  themi  which  have  just 
the  contrary  effect  from  that  desired.' 
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^  Tlie  antipaUiies  are  wrongi  of  course/'  replied  Bertha. 

'<  Their  indulgence  is  wrong,  hut  the  feeling  may  he  the 
resvlt  of  circumstances  hcyond  our  own  control,  and  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  he  just  to  persons  when  we  acknowledge 
to  ouiselyeB  we  haye  a  prejudice  against  them,  than  when  we 
try  to  conceal  the  fact  and  persuade  ourselyes  that  we  are  fond 
of  them.  But  we  must  leaye  all  that  now.  I  am  sure  you 
will  try  to  understand  Miss  Yiyian^  and  I  hope  when  I  come 
back  from  London  I  shall  hear  that  you  haye  met.'' 

"  Are  ^ou  going  to  London  ?"  inquired  Bertha  quickly. 

^'  I  think  I  must  see  Yiyian ;  but  I  shall  only  be  absent 
two  or  three  days.'' 

<'  And  he  will  come  down  at  once  then  V 

''  He  will  wish  to  do  so,  I  suspect;  any  risk  will  seem 
belter  than  the  monotonous  life  he  has  been  leading.  But 
eyen  without  this  fresh  call,  I  think  I  must  haye  gone  to  talk 
to  him  about  what  is  to  be  done  with  Clement.  The  General 
o^rs  to  assist  in  placing  him  with  a  priyate  tutor." 

Bertha's  countenance  brightened.  <<0h!  then,  he  does 
acknowledge  a  duty." 

"Partly;  I  don't  mean  to  be  penrerse,  but  I  honestly 
would  rather  he  did  not.  Persons  are  so  difficult  to  deal  witn 
who  go  half  way  with  a  duty,  and  then  say  good-b'ye  to  it. 
He  promised, — let  me  see — 1  made  a  ^lemorandum  as  to  the 
conyersation  when  I  came  away." 

Mr.  Lester  felt  for  his  pocket-book,  and  in  doing  so  took 
out  bis  handkerchief,  and  with  it  the  paper  which  he  had, 
without  knowing  it,  brought  away  from  the  Hall.  It  fell  upon 
the  table,  and  BerUia  took  it  up.     "  Is  this  it  ?"  she  said. 

"  Thank  you,  no :  I  wrote  it  on  a  blank  leaf."  Without 
Ux^ng  at  the  paper,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  bill,  Mr.  Lester 
placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  little  book,  and  then  proceeded 
to  read  to  Bertha  the  heads  of  his  morning  conyersation. 

**  You  see/'  he  said,  when  he  had  ended,  "  there  is  little 
if  any  hope :  the  feeling  is  as  strong — stronger  perhaps  than 
eyer;  and  each  day  that  goes  by  strengthens  it,  by  enlisting 
pride  in  support  of  what  seems  justice.  No,  we  have  now 
only  one  altematiye,  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  the  General's 
feelings,  and  possibly  in  doing  that  we  may  find  the  clue  to 
John  Yiyian's  rascahty,  and  so  at  least  place  Vivian's  conduct 
in  its  true  light,  even  if  we  can  do  nothing  else." 

"  And  if  all  should  fail,  Edward  must  return  to  Jamaica/' 
nid  Bertha. 
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<'  I  trust  not  that ;  he  would  never  stand  it :  we  must  make 
a  home  for  him  somewhere ;  and  with  you  and  Mildred  to  feel 
with  him  we  may  hope  that  it  may  be  fairly  happy.  But  thai 
is  running  on  very  far  ahead,  and  we  must  not  forget  Gk)ff  and 
the  present  moment." 

"  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done  about  him,"  said  B^Hia. 

"  Nothing,  just  now,  but  to  watch.  Oh  I  Clement,  Cle- 
ment !  the  despair  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  trust  him." 

^<And  he  piques  himself  so  upon  being  honorable,  and 
having  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Yes,  not  at  all  perceiving  that  the  veiy  essence  of  honor 
is  never  to  abuse  confidence." 

<'  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  as  well  to  see  him,  and  in- 
quire what  he  has  been  doing  with  himself  this  evening  V 
asked  Bertha. 

Mr.  Lester  considered  a  little.  ''  I  hate  being  sospicionB, 
and  the  very  fact  of  inquiring  so  minutely  very  often  snggesto 
deceit.  Tet  perhaps  it  may  oe  as  well :  I  will  walk  wiu  yoa 
across  the  garden,  and  then  I  will  bring  him  back." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that,"  answered  Bertha,  in  reply. 
<'  The  moon  is  just  up,  and  it  is  quite  light.  Besides,  I  must 
stop  for  one  moment  at  Duff's  cottage,  to  ask  for  his  child.  I 
will  send  Clement  to  you;  that  will  be  the  best  way." 

Mr.  Lester  demurred,  but  Bertha  was  podtive,  and  jnst  in 
that  way  which  made  him  feel  that  he  should  annoy  her  if  he 
insisted  upon  carrying  his  point.  So  they  said  good-b'ye ;  and 
Bertha  walked  across  the  little  garden,  and  Mr.  Lester  re- 
turned to  his  study  to  wait  for  Clement. 

One  thing  could  not  but  strike  him,  as  he  recurred  to  what 
had  passed :  the  very  matter-of-&ct  way  in  which  all  had  been 
said  and  arranged,  not  in  the  least  as  if  great  interests  were 
at  stake,  or  there  were  grounds  for  unusual  uneasinesa. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  &e  conversation.  Bertha's  rather 
monotonous  voice  had  scarcely  been  raised  above  its  usual 
low  pitch ;  she  had  seldom  laid  any  peculiar  emphasis  on  her 
worcls,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  way  betrayed  that  the  topics  discussed 
were  of  importance  to  her. 

Accustomed  though  he  was  to  her,  Mr.  Lester  marvelled. 
Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  felt  pained.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
work  with  such  a  person,  to  give  or  receive  the  sympathy  ne- 
cessary for  support  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  And  tnen  with 
Mr.  Vivian  and  the  children !  What  was  to  be  the  end  ?  Gould 
they  possibly  live  together  f   Would  Bertha  ever  really  obtain 
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a  rigbt  iniiieiioe  in  her  own  family  ? — Yet  the  tinoomfortable 
misgiving  partiallj  vanished  when  he  remembered  how  she 
had  given  him  her  hand  at  parting,  and  said  very  timidly : 
**  I  don't  know  how  to  say  thank  you,  as  I  ought."  There 
was  something  so  humble,  simple,  cbild-like,  and  true  in  her; 
sach  a  conscioosness  of  her  own  deficiencies ! 

That  unfortunate  early  education, — nipping,  blighting,  aa 
it  had  been ;  what  a  noble  nature  it  had  marred ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"^  IfIL  LESTER  wants  to  see  you,  Clement/'    The  words 
iU.  broke  most  uncomfortably  upon  Clement's  slumber,  as, 
htflring  finished  his  writing,  he  established  himself  in  an  arm- 
cbair,  opposite  to  his  grandmother. 

"Wanto  to  see  me,  does  he?"  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes. 
<<  It's  awfully  late  and  cold." 

"  It  won't  take  you  two  minutes  to  ran  across  the  garden, 
aodyou  must  not  keep  him." 

Qement  delayed,  and  Bertha  was  obliged  to  repeat  tibe 
aiMnge. 

"  Mr.  Lester  will  be  yery  much  annoyed,  Clement,  if  you 
don't  make  haste." 

'*  Going,  Aunt  Bertha,  ^ing."  He  went  out  into  the 
passage,  but  came  back  agam.  <<  Where  on  earth  can  that 
giri  have  put  my  great  coat  ?" 

«  Yoor  great  coat,  Clement  ?  nonsense.  It  is  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  Rectory." 

*^  Enough  to  feel  the  cold,  Aunt  Bertha ;  I  must  have  my 
ooat"  He  rang  the  bell ;  Bertha  left  the  room,  called  out  to 
the  servant  not  to  answer  the  bell,  and  went  herself  to  the 
closet  where  she  knew  that  the  missing  coat  was  to  be  found. 

Clement  looked  ashamed.  With  afi  his  faults,  he  had  the 
fe^g  of  a  gentleman.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Aunt  Bertha ; 
I  reaUj  didn't  mean  to  ^ve  you  the  trouble,  but  that  girl  is 
so  intderably  careless." 

<'  And  a  hoy  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  dependent  upon 
hor.    She  has  enough  to  do  without  waiting  upon  you,  Cle- 
mtikt." 
12 
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^  Then  I  wish  she  wouldn't  meddle  widi  my  tidngs  at  all^'' 
mattered  Clement,  determined  to  have  the  last  word.  He 
drew  on  his  coat  very  slowly.  Bertha  looked  at  him  with  that 
evident  self-control  which  shows  that  impatience  is  on  the 

Siint  of  bursting  forth.  Clement^  however,  did  not  see  this, 
e  buttoned  his  coat  up  to  the  chin,  preparit^^  as  it  might 
have  seemed,  for  a  walk  of  ten  miles ;  and  set  forth  as  leisurely 
as  if  he  had  felt  quite  at  his  ease. 

He  was  shown  at  first  into  the  room  where  Rachel  was  sit- 
ting at  work.  A  poor  man  had  just  come  up  from  the  village, 
having  business  with  Mr.  Lester;  and  a  message  was  ther^, 
fore  sent,  begeing  him  to  wait. 

Clement'sheart  sank.  "  What  are  you  dmng  there,  Ra- 
chel V  he  said,  drawing  near  to  Rachel's  chair,  and  watching 
her  busy  fingers.  He  said  it  merely  to  distract  his  thoughts. 
Anything  was  better  than  that  wretched  standing  by  the  fice, 
waiting  for  the  door  to  open  aeun. 

"  Making  a  warm  ooat  for  Barney  Wood,'*  replied  Rachd. 
*^  Won't  it  be  comfortable  V  and  she  held  it  up  for  him  to  see. 

Clement  looked  at  it  carelessly,  and  Rachel,  a  litUe  di8iq[>- 
pointed  at  receiving  no  admiration  of  her  perfonnance,  re- 
turned to  her  work  m  silence. 

Clement,  still  finding  his  own  meditations  uncomfcvtabley 
spoke  again : — ^^  I  thought  Barney  Wood  was  worse." 

'<  Yes,  so  he  is,  a  great  deal ;  that  is  the  reason  he  wants 
something  specially  to  keep  him  warm.  Who  do  you  think  is 
going  to  give  the  coat  V*  she  added,  her  face  brightening  with 
pleasure. 

"  You  are,  I  suppose,"  he  replied. 

'<  Oh,  no ;  I  haven't  half  money  enough  I  am  making  it 
for  Ronald  to  give.     It  was  so  kind  of  him  to  think  of  it" 

'^  So  odd,  you  mean,"  replied  Clement. 

^'  Odd !  why?"  She  turned  round  quickly,  and  looked  at 
him  with  wonder. 

'<  It's  a  queer  thing  for  a  fellow  like  him  to  think  about  a 
child's  coat.     That's  a  woman's  business." 

"Not  to  think  about  it,  is  it?"  said  Rachel.  "It's  a 
woman's  business  to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  I  am  working 
for  him.  But  Ronald  is  odd,  I  suppose,"  she  added,  thought- 
fully. 

"  Have  you  found  that  out  for  the  first  time  to-day,  eh, 
Rachel  ?"  and  Clement  laughed  a  little  satirically. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  should  find  it  out  myself,"  rejdied 
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BftclioL  ^'  People  say  Ronald  is  odd^  and  so  I  suppose  he  is, 
hni  he  nerer  seems  so  to  me/' 

"  Much  experience  you  must  have  had  of  him,  little 
woman/'  said  Clement,  patronizingly,  as  he  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

Kachel  drew  hack  with  an  air  of  annoyance.  She  could 
not  endure  familiarity,  and  answered,  rather  coldly,  that  she 
certainly  did  not  see  Ronald  often;  but  when  she  did  she 
liked  him  very  much,  and  thought  him  very  good. 

Clement  laughed.  ^'A  doughty  champion  Ronald  will 
have,''  he  said,  "  when  it  comes  to  a  fight  for  his  character. 
But,  Rachel,  you  will  have  no  one  else  on  your  side.  I  don't 
think  Ronald's  goodness  is  what  the  world  admires  him  for/' 

^^  He  is  good,  though,"  said  Rachel,  resolutely. 

**  Then  he  must  inake  you  his  confidante,  and  tell  you  aU 
his  yirtnes/'  said  Clement.  ''You  wouldn't  discover  them 
yourself." 

^  I  think  I  should,"  said  Rachel ;  '<  I  do  indeed,  for  he 
never  praises  himself.     That  is  one  thing  I  like  him  for." 

'*  Virtue  the  first ;  and  what  next  ?" 

"  He  doesn't  think  about  himself,"  continued  Rachel ;  "  I 
mean  he  will  take  any  trouble  for  any  one,  and  he  is  always 
cavil ;  and, — I  can't  tell  exactly  everything, — but  I  am  sure 
he  is  to  be  trusted." 

**  Trusted  I  yes,  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  steal." 

Rachers  eyes  kindled.  ''  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  she 
exclaimed,  laying  down  her  work,  and  turning  to  Clement, 
with  a  flushed  cheek;  ''but  it  wasn't  that  I  meant;  being 
trusted  doesn't  mean  money,  but  honor.  He  wouldn't  tell  a 
story  or  deceive ;  or  pretend  anything  that  wasn't  true ;  and 
he  keeps  his  word.  When  you  look  at  him  you  feel  that  he 
is  to  be  trusted." 

Clement  bit  his  lip,  and  answered  coolly:— "No  great 
praise  after  all.     Most  persons  speak  truth." 

"Yes;  but  it  is  not  epeaking  truth,"  replied  Rachel,  her 
musical  voice  becoming  deeply  earnest ;  "  it  is  feeling  truth. 
Clement,  don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  do,  only  you  express  yourself  so  oddly;  you 
always  do." 

"  Do  I  ?  I  didn't  know  it ;"  and  in  a  moment  she  was  the 
humble  child  receiving  a  reproof,  as  she  added,  "  I  will  try  and 
be  clear,  but  I  don't  auite  know  how." 

Perhaps  Clement  had  no  wish  for  her  definition  of  truth. 
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for  he  gave  her  no  eneooragement  to  oondDtie.  Yet,  in  her 
simplicity,  Rachel  did  not  perceive  this,  and  thinking  that  he 
was  waiting  for  her  to  explain  herself,  she  went  on  with  a 
hiush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  little  hesitation  in  her  voice : — "  I 
mean  that  Ronald  never  seems  to  he  two  persons,  or  to  mean 
two  things.  When  he  promises  anything  he  does  it,  and  when 
he  says  he  likes  anybody,  you  always  see  that  he  really  does. 
SiHnetimes  I  have  heard  himjsay  he  dislikes  what  papa  thinks 
he  ought  not  to  dislike,  parte  of  books  and  snch  things;  but 
that  doesn't  prevent  his  being  true.  Papa  says" — she  con- 
tinued, and  she  glanced  at  Clement  doubtfully,  in  the  fear 
that  she  might  be  relapsing  into  odd  expressions — ''  that  truth 
is  formed  of  two  halves,  fitting  into  each  other,  and  making 
one  whole.  I  am  sure  Ronald's  words  and  his  actions  always 
fit ;  and  I  dare  say  his  heart  and  his  words  fit  too^  onl^  I  can't 
tell  so  much  about  that;  and  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to 
make  them  fit.'' 

'^  Tou  are  desperately  ^ven  to  metaphysics,  Rachel/'  said 
Clement. 

'<  Am  I  ?  I  only  say  what  papa  says.  But,  Clement,  I  am 
sure  you  know  what  I  mean  about  Ronald." 

"He's  a  very  good-hearted,  honest  fellow/'  replied  Cle- 
ment ;  "  but  I  can't  tell  how  you  seem  to  know  so  much  aboat 
him,  Rachel." 

"  He  comes  to  talk  to  papa  about  his  Latin,"  said  Rachel, 
"  and  about  Barney  Wood,  too ;  and  some^mes  we  have  met 
him  when  we  have  been  to  see  Barney.  I  don't  know  much 
about  him,  really,  though." 

"  And  so  he  means  to  pay  for  that  wonderful  coat  you  are 
making?" 

"  Yes ;  he  asked  Miss  Campbell  and  me  to  get  it ;  and  we 
went  to  Cleve,  the  other  day,  and  chose  it." 

"  Barney  Wood  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  persons  to 
look  after  mm/'  said  Clement,  carelessly. 

"  He  won't  want  care  very  long/'  replied  Rachel;  "so  it 
is  right  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  we  can  whilst  he  is 
here.  I  can't  think  how  he  comes  to  be  such  a  nice  child| 
when  he  is  Ooff's  grandchild." 

"  Oh  I  you  hate  (Joff,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  do  you  f" 
said  Clement. 

"  I  don't  hate — ^I  don't  hate  any  one ;  but  I  don't  Iflce 
him ;  and  I  know  papa  thinks  he  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief^ 
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mud  I  am  rare  he  is  a£raid  that  Barney's  fiU;her  is  going  to  be 
Kke  him." 

''And  Ronald,  too,  then/'  said  Clement^  <^as  thej  are 
always  together." 

He  said  it  merely  to  tease  her ;  bat  she  could  not  see  this, 
and  fancying  him  in  earnest,  she  threw  down  her  work,  and 
starting  up,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  Clement,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  Ronald ;  you  are  very  unkind  to  him ;  and  I  used 
to  think  you  were  fond  of  him,"  she  added,  more  gently,  but 
still  Tory  reproachfully. 

**  Peihaps  I  am  just  as  fond  of  him  as  ^ou  are,  Rachel ; 
only  I  see  more  of  him,  and  know  more  of  his  ways." 

**  You  don't  know  more  than  papa  does,"  continued  Rachel, 
taking  up  her  work,  and  eyidently  tiring  not  to  speak  as  if 
she  was  annoyed ;  "  and  he  thinks  that  if  Ronald  has  good 
persons  about  him  he  will  be  a  very  good  man." 

"  Possibly.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  dispute  it ;  only  I 
don't  see  where  the  people  are  to  come  from  who  are  to  make 
him  good.     His  father  won't  do  much  in  that  way." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  scarcely  about  Captain  Vivian," 
replied  Rachel ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"  He's  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough,"  was  Clement's  off- 
hand reply;  "  only  not  very  pretty  company  for  girls." 

"  Then  I  shouldn't  think  he  could  be  gpod  for  boys,"  ob- 
served Rachel,  with  a  quick  glance  at  Clement,  which  made 
him  a  little  angry. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  Rachel,  if  you  would  decide  for  your- 
self, not  for  me,"  he  said.     "  You  can't  possibly  be  a  judge." 

Rachel  looked  distressed.  '^  Did  I  vex  you,  Clement  r  I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it.  I  only  thought  tbat  papa  is  so  sorry 
wh^i  you  have  been  with  Captain  Vivian." 

<<  I  can't  help  being  with  him  sometimes." 

"  Can't  you  really  ?  Then  I  suppose  it  won't  do  you  any 
harm." 

The  remark  was  made  with  such  apparent  childish  simpli- 
city, that  Clement  began  to  laugh. 

**Wa8  it  anything  very  wid  that  I  said?"  continued 
Rachel.  "I  thought  nothing  could  do  us  harm  which  we 
couldn't  help." 

**  What  an  absurd  child  you  are !"  exclaimed  Clement 
^^  You  lake  up  one's  words  as  if  you  were  weighing  them. 
Can't  help,  doesn't  really  mean,  can't  help." 

'^Papa  won't  let  me  say  I  can't  help  a  thing,"   replied 
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Racliel,  ''  unless  I  really  can't  He  says  that  peqde  teaob 
themselves  self-deceit  by  their  words.  And  you  know,  Cle- 
ment;  nothing  can  be  wrong  which  we  really  can't  help." 

<<  Then  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  the  most  virtuous  being  io 
existence,"  exclaimed  Clement ;  "  for  I  can't  hdp  half — ^no, 
not  three  quarters— of  the  wrong  things  I  do." 

"  But  if  we  ought  to  say,  I  don't  try  to  help  it,"  persisted 
Rachel,  "  that  would  be  a  great  mistake." 

''  I  don't  read  learned  hooks,  and  study  metaphysics,  as  yoa 
do,  Rachel,"  said  Clement,  sarcastically.  <'  And,  happily  for 
me !  My  head  would  get  addled  in  a  month.  You  are  enough 
to  perplex  a  saint  with  your  quibbles." 

"It  ia  no  quibble;  and  I  don't  learn  it  from  books,  nor 
fh>m  anything,"  exclaimed  Rachel,  her  naturally  quick  temper 
being  roused  by  the  taunt;  "  I  learn  it  f^om  my  own  heart* 
When  I  say  I  can't  help  a  thing,  and  I  really  can  help  it,  it  h§ 

something  inside  that  tells  me  4t  is  untrue.     But "  she 

paused,  her  tone  changed,  and  she  added  humbly,  "  I  ought  bo4 
to  speak  out  so,  Clement;  please,  forgive  me." 

Clement  murmured  something  in  reply,  which  was  scarcely 
audible.  He  glanced  at  the  door,  feeling,  he  did  not  know 
why,  that  the  interview  with  Mr.  Lester  would  have  been 
more  endurable  than  this  conversation  with  the  open-hearted, 
true-minded  child,  whose  every  word  was  a  reproach  to  him. 

Rachel  fancied  she  had  deeply  offended  him,  and  again 
begged  for  forgiveness.  She  knew,  she  sud,  that  it  was  her 
way  to  speak  out,  and  she  did  try  to  keep  her  temper  under ; 
only  not  so  much  as  she  ought.  "  You  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you,  Clement  ?"  she  added,  in  her  most  pleading  voice. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  hard  heart  that  could  refuse; 
and  Clement  was  naturally  good-tempered,  and  reaUv  Hked 
Rachel,  only  he  took  pleasure  in  shocking  what  he  called  her 
matter-of-factness.  He  pretended  to  hold  out  a  little,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  her  again  beg  for  pardon  in  that  very 
sweet,  humble  tone ;  and  then  suddenly  changing  and  start- 
ling her  by  a  laugh,  he  exclaimed — "Why,  Rachel,  yon 
are  more  sillv  than  I  took  you  to  be !  I  never  said  I  wis 
angry,  did  I  f" 

"  I  didn't  know.  I  very  often  do  speak  out  when  I  ought 
not,"  was  the  answer;  and  there  was  rather  an  awkward 
silence,  which  perhaps  neither  of  them  was  sorry  to  have 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  who  summoned  Cle- 
ment to  Mr.  Lester's  study. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 


IT  is  a  marrellotis  and  fearful  subject;  that  of  unconscious 
influence.  It  might  almost  paralyze  us  with  its  enormous 
responsibility;  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact,  which  becomes  obvious 
to  any  person  who  studies  the  formation  of  character;  that  the 
weight  of  indirect  good  always  in  the  end  preponderates  over 
indiFdd  «nL  We  adyisC;  and  waru;  and  reprovC;  and — either 
from  some  defect  of  manner;  some  deficient  mode  of  expres- 
sion; m  perhaps  some  latent  vanity  or  temper — ^we  neutralize 
oar  own  words ;  and  the  person  whom  we  are  attempting  to 
lead  in  the  ri^t  way;  leaves  us  to  follow  the  wrong;  but;  if 
we  are  net  called  upon  to  give  counsel;  and  yet  are  in  a  posi« 
tion  to  act;  each  deed  of  self-denial;  self-control;  thoughtful 
kindness,— each  word  or  tone  which  may  tend  to  reveal  our 
Moret  motivBS;  comes  unmarred  from  Him  who  has  enabled  us 
to  B^rre  Him,  and  brings  with  it  a  power  which  is,  in  its  very 
nature;  necessarily  victorious  over  evil.  A  child  brought  up 
by  two  persons — neither  attempting  to  direct  in  words,  but  the 
one  practically  earnest  and  good,  and  the  other  practically 
careless  and  indifferent,  will  cung  to  the  former;  and  reject  the 
latter.  But  a  child  receiving  excellent  advice  from  one  per- 
son; and  very  bad  advice  ^m  another;  will;  in  nine  cases 
oat  of  teu;  listen  to  the  bad;  and  reject  the  good.  Who  has 
not  f^t  the  indirect  influence  of  a  child's  goodness  ?  Who 
would  not  have  felt;  as  Clement  did  when  he  left  Rachel 
Lester;  that  those  few  unconscious  warnings;  the  result  of  her 
own  honest;  simple;  high-minded  spirit  of  truth  and  obedience^ 
had  a  power  which  even  impressive  eloquence  might  have  failed 
to  exercise?  Clement  was  in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  when 
he  appeared  before  Mr.  Lester,  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
the  Lodge :  then  he  had  quietly  made  up  his  mind  to  say 
nothing ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  inclined  towards  candcnr 
and  sincerity ;  and  when  Mr.  Lester  addressed  him  with  his 
osnid  kindnesS;  and  told  him  he  was  sorry  to  have  kept  him 
waiting,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  at  once  have  acknowledged 
fais  offence,  and  made  reparation  by  promises  for  the  future. 
But  he  was  still  trusting  to  himself,  unaware  of  the  weakness 
of  his  own  resolution. 

Mr.  Lester  began  the  conversation  cautiously.     <<  Tou  weni 
to  the  Hall  this  evening,  Clement?" 
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*' Yes,  Sir." 

**  And  you  returned  late,  and  met  QoffV 

"Yer,  Sir." 

Mr.  Lester  paused,  hoping  for  something  besides  the  mono- 
syllable ;  but  Clement's  courage  was  not  equal  to  the  confession, 
without  help. 

"  Were  you  with  him  long  ?" 

<<  I  don't  know  the  exact  time,  Sir." 

<<  Did  he  force  himself  upon  you  V 

*'  He  came  and  walked  by  my  side,  Sir."  A  keen  pang  of 
conscience,  and  a  recollection  of  Rachel,  uid  Clement  added: — 
<<  He  said  he  was  going  my  way,  and  so  we  went  together." 

Mr.  Lester's  countenance  brightened.  There  was  a  toae 
of  candor  in  this,  which  was  cheering.  He  thought  thai 
Clement  had  told  all.  <<  I  suppose  you  cune  straight  home  ?*^ 
he  said. 

*^  No,  sir ;  we  went  round  by — the  fields."  Another  pang 
of  conscience,  worse  than  the  first.  He  had  almost  corrected 
himself  as  before,  and  added, — ^by  the  Orange.  But  he  waited 
for  another  question. 

<<  Oh,  by  the  fields.  I  suppose,  then,  that  was  what  made 
you  so  late  ?" 

Alas  for  Clement  I  the  almost  right  was  changed^  as  ao 
often  happens,  into  quite  wrong ;  and,  seizing  on  the  suggested 
excuse,  he  replied, — <^  It  was  a  good  way  round — &rther  than 
I  thought." 

Something  in  his  countenance  and  tone  struck  Mr.  Lester 
painfully.  "  Clement,"  he  said,  "  you  are  above  sui^Hcion, — 
1  cannot  possibly  doubt  your  word ;  but  if  there  is  anything 
in  this  which  I  ought  to  know  beyond  the  fact  of  your  having 
been  with  Goff,  I  trust  to  your  honor  to  tell  me." 

A  minute  before  Clement  would  have  responded  to  the 
apped,  by  at  once  acknowled^ng  his  visit;  but  the  first  equi- 
vocation, contrary  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  had  dcme  its 
work.  He  had  not  spoken  out  at  first, — he  was  ashamed  to 
confess  his  evasion, — and  so  he  covered  it  by  anotheri  still 
intending  to  sajr  the  whole  presently. 

'^  I  don't  think  anything  Qoff  said  could  have  done  me  much 
harm.  Sir.  He  talked  about  the  loss  of  the  steamer  off  the 
Lrish  coast,  most  of  the  time." 

<<  What  he  talked  about,  Clement,  is  not  the  question.  If 
he  had  been  giving  you  the  most  excellent  advice  all  the  time^ 
I  should  still  have  objected  to  your  being  with  him." 
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That  was  an  Unfortnnate  speech  for  Clement's  courage.  If 
Mr.  Lester  so  strongly  objected  even  to  a  walk  and  an  innocent 
eonversation,  what  would  he  say  to  the  visit  to  the  Grange  I 
The  old  excuses  suggested  themselves  again,  but  the  pang  of 
conscience  was  intensely  keen.  Bachel's  voice  and  words  were 
ringing  in  his  ears.     To  resist  now  would  be  a  more  wilful  sin. 

Bir.  Lester  seemed  considering  deeply.  Clement  stood 
before  him  in  an  agony  of  weak  intention.  He  delayed ; — and 
Aere  are  cases — ^many  and  most  common — in  which  delay  is 
all  that  the  Tempter  requires  for  his  victory. 

Presently  Mr.  Lester  said,  with  a  slight  nervousness  of 
manner, — <^Tou  must  know,  Clement,  some  of  the  reasons 
which  make  us  all  so  anxious  to  prevent  your  having  any  inter- 
eourse  with  tiiat  man  QoSJ* 

"  I  know  people  say  he  is  a  smuggler,"  replied  Clement. 

Another  pause.  Mr.  Lester's  tone  was  still  more  uneasy, 
as  he  replied : — <'  There  may  be  deeper  reasons  than  that, — 
&mily  reasons ;  you  have  heard  of  them." 

"  Family  affairs  are  a  mystery  to  me,"  said  Clement,  shortly. 

''That  is  not  the  exact  truth,  Clement.  You  do  know 
something." 

''  I  know  that  my  father  has  been  very  ill  used,"  replied 
Clement ;  ''  and  that  we  ought  all  to  be  much  better  off  than 
we  are." 

"  Possibly,"  answered  Mr.  Lester,  dryly.  "  But,  Clement" — 
his  voice  became  deeply  earnest  and  serious — "  your  father  has 
been  suffering  for  years  from  the  consequences  of  that  same 
spirit  of  wilful  independence  which  will  infallibly  be  your  ruin, 
if  you  yield  to  it.  He  was  warned  against  companionship — 
against  Captain  Vivian's  companionship ;  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  the  warning,  and  he  would  not  take  it.  The  result  was  the 
loss  c^  home,  friends,  and  fortune — exile  for  himself,  poverty 
for  his  children." 

'^  My  grandfather  was  unjust,"  exclaimed  Clement,  indig- 
nantly. 

^'Let  it  be  so.  Your  father  erred,  and  has  grievously 
repented  his  error." 

''  If  he  was  disinherited  unjustly,  I  don't  see  what  there 
was  to  repent  of,"  replied  Clement. 

"What  we  suffer,  Clement,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

extent  of  our  offence.     And  there  is  one  truth  which  I  would 

most  earnestly  strive  to  impress  upon  you.     It  seems  to  be  one 

of  the  marked  rules  of  Gk>d's  Providential  government,  that 

12* 
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seeminglj  trifling  offenceB  should^  if  oommitted  wilfully,  and 
against  warning,  bring  upon  us  irremediable  punishment.  One 
thought  of  evil  admitted  into  our  hearts,  by  our  own  ohoioe, 
will  do  us  more  harm  than  all  we  are  taught  by  ezperienoe, 
without  our  choice,  as  we  pass  through  Ufe.  The  word  or 
suggestion  of  sin  which  Goff  or  Oaptiun  Vivian  may  bring 
before  you,  when  you  are  wilfolly  se^dng  their  society,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  wilfully  ref^Dising  to  avoid  it,  will  nannd 
you  to  your  dying  day;  and  one  we^  yielding  to  a  alight 
temptation  to  dism>edienoe  may  be,  with  jou,  as  it  was  with 
your  father,  ruin  for  life.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  in 
this  way,"  continued  Mr.  Lester.  ^'  It  is  intensely  pdnful  to 
me  to  bring  up  the  remembrance  of  faults  which  h&jre  been 
expiated,  as  far  as  sorrow  and  amendment  can  expiate  any 
guilt ;  but  your  father  would  be  the  first  to  bid  me  warn  you 
by  his  example  and  his  sufferings.  In  his  name,  Clement,  I 
bid  you  remember  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  our  offence, 
but  the  wilfulness  with  which  it  is  committed,  which  is  our 
sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  which  brings  upon  us  His  just 
vengeance." 

Clement's  heart  beat  very  fast ;  the  words,  "  I  have  done 
very  wrong,  Sir,"  escaped  him.  He  might  have  added  more, 
but  Mr.  Lester,  seizing  upon  the  acknowledgment, — almost 
the  first  which  he  had  made  without  any  attempt  at  excuse, — 
interrupted  him  by  saying  in  a  lighter  tone : — ^'  It  is  all  I 
wish,  Clement,  that  you  should  see  that  these  little  disobedi- 
ences are  very  wrong.  I  dare  say  you  have  excuses  for  them. 
I  dare  say  Goff  thrusts  himself  upon  you.  Very  oflen  yon 
may  have  a  difficulty  in  ridding  yourself  of  him.  But  that 
ought  only  to  give  you  the  more  spirit  in  resisting.  Where 
would  be— I  will  not  say  the  merit — one  ought  not  perhaps  to 
use  the  word — but  the  satisfaction,  of  victory,  if  there  were  no 
struggle  ?" 

The  expression  was  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  for  Clement's 
vanity  was  piqued.  He  answered  hastily, — "There  is  not 
much  struggle.  Sir,  I  am  sure,  in  getting  rid  of  a  fellow- like 
that;  I  am  not  so  desperately  fond  of  his  company,  after  all ; 
only  he  thrusts  himself  upon  mc,  and  I  can't  shake  him  off." 

"Not  can't,  Clement;  you  can  if  you  will." 

"  He  wouldn't  go  to-night,  Sir ;  1  tried  several  times  to 
take  short  cuts." 

Quite  true  this  was,  as  befbre,  in  the  letter;  but  the  excuse 
had  led  Clement  a  long  way  from  the  spirit  of  troth.     If  he 
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wen  to  aay  now  that  he  had  gone  into  ihe  Orange,  it  woold 
aeem  as  if  he  had  spoken  an  ontnith,  or  at  least  something 
approaching  to  it.  Mr.  Lester  looked  at  his  watch,  heing 
•nxioos  to  close  the  conversation.  '^Well,  Clement,  I  can 
only  say,  what  I  have  often  said  before,  that  I  tmst  to  your 
honor.  I  cannot  p  >ssibly  tell  how  much  or  how  little  you  put 
yours^  in  the  way  of  these  men,  or  whether  they  only  pursue 
Toa  for  thor  own  bad  purposes.  They  have  some,  you  may 
be  sure;  and  if  they  could  1^  you  into  serious  mischief,  their 
6nd  would  be  gained ;  but  in  tnis,  as  in  eyerything  else,  your 
only  real  safety  is  openness.  If  you  have  been  betrayed  into 
disobedience,  say  it.  Don't  wait  till  you  have  been  tempted 
to  ^reat  sins,  but  acknowledge  the  small  ones.  Of  course  I 
beheye  to-night  that  Goff  thrust  himself  upon  you;  that  you 
only  walked  with  him  through  the  fields ;  and  that  he  said 
nothing  which  I  should  object  to  your  hearing.  I  yery  much 
disapprove  of  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  most  unquestionably 
you  were  wrong  in  not  taking  the  shortest  path.  If  the  thii^ 
should  happen  again,  some  stricter  precautions  must  be  taken, 
as  it  would  be  evident  that  you  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted.'^ 

Clement's  heart  was  very  full.  He  was  upon  the  pointr^ 
all  but  up<Mi  the  point  of  being  candid ;  but  he  hesitated  still; 
a  knock  at  the  door  was  hearct— and  he  was  silent. 

So  it  is:  we  will  not  take  tlie  right  step  at  the  right 
moment;  when  we  wish  to  take  it  the  opportunity  is  past 
Surely  not  in  vain  is  it  written,  '^  To  eveirthing  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heavens.'' 
Clement  went  home  weak  and  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


<<  TTERE  is  a  note  from  Grandmamma,  Aunt  Mildred,''  said 
tl   WHsky   entering   Miss  Vivian's  morning-room  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  anything  but  satisfaction. 

"  No  bad  news  in  it,  I  hope ;"  and  then  Mildred,  catching 
the  meaninp  of  Ella's  face,  added,  '<  She  does  not  want  you 
back  i^ainr' 

<'  She  says  Aunt  Bertha  is  coming  to  talk  to  you  about  it 
to<li^.'' 
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It  was  Mildred's  turn  to  look  a  little  uncomfortable  tlien. 
This  visit  of  Bertha's  had  been  hanging  over  her  like  a  night- 
mare ever  since  Ella  had  been  with  her.  Yet  she  answered 
cheerfully,  "  We  must  make  the  room  look  pretty  and  com- 
fortable if  Annt  Bertha  is  comins.  I  should  like  her  to  have 
a  pleasant  impression  of  the  Hall." 

^<  I  am  sure  she  will  have  one  if  she  is  like  me/'  said  Ellsy 
drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  her  aunt's  sofa.  '^  But  then  she 
is  not  at  all  like  mC;  that  is  the  misfortune ;"  and  she  sighed. 

<<  Or  you  are  not  like  her^  Ella,  and  that  is  the  misfortune ;" 
and  Mildred  looked  at  EUa,  and  laughed. 

"  Now  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  be  ?  Aunt  Mildred,  yaa 
must  say  it;  you  wouldn't  be  pleased  if  I  were  like  Aunt 
-Bertha.'^ 

Mildred  considered.  '^1  should  be  pleased,  Ella,  I  am 
sure,  if  you  were  like  her  in  some  things." 

<<  Some,  yes ;  of  course  she  is  not  a  monster,  she  has  some 
good  points." 

"  A  very  great  many,  if  report  says  truth." 

<<  Report  and  Mr.  Lester,"  replied  Ella.  <<  He  lauds  her 
to  the  skies." 

<<  Then  she  must  deserve  to  be  lauded.  I  don't  know  any 
one  more  unprejudiced  than  Mr.  Lester." 

'^  But  what  is  being  unprejudiced,  Aunt  Mildred  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  words  I  hear  so  often,  and  I  never  can  in  the  least 
tell  what  it  means." 

"  Derivations  help  one  very  much  in  the  meaning  of  words," 
replied  Mildred.  "  Prejudice  is  prejudgment,  judging  before- 
hMid ;  unprejudiced  persons,  therefore,  don't  form  their  judg- 
ment before  they  are  acquainted  with  facts." 

"  That  scarcely  applies  to  Mr.  Lester  and  Aunt  Bertha," 
observed  Ella.  '^  Of  course  Mr.  Lester  judges  according  to 
what  he  sees;  and  so  would  every  one." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ella.  One  of  the  rarest  qualities  to 
be  met  with  in  this  trying  world  is  that  of  judging  according 
to  what  a  person  sees." 

'*  Is  it  r"  and  Ella  looked  extremely  surprised. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  people  generally  form  their  jud^ents,'* 
continued  Mildred.  "  They  have  their  own  preconceived  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  possibly  correct,  possibly  incorrect ; 
but,  either  way,  these  notions  are  their  standard  to  which  they 
^nk  all  ought  to  submit.  When  they  become  acquainted 
with  any  individual,  they  try  him  by  Uiem.     If  they  are  re- 
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figioos,  thej  find  out  whether  he  holds  certain  doctrines ;  if 
Chej  are  politicians,  they  test  him  by  his  opinions  upon  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  day.  They  don't  look  upon  his  whole 
character,  bnt  without  having  had  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  him  thoroughly,  they  form  their  judgment  and  like  or 
dislike  him/' 

'<  I  am  sure  that  is  natural  enough/'  said  Ella.  '^  I  can 
always  tell  after  I  have  seen  persons  twice  whether  I  like 
them." 

**  No  doubt  you  can :  but  the  mischief  is  that  prejudiced 
persons  allow  their  private  feeUngs  to  blind  them  to  facts.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Suppose  you  were 
reading  a  book  written  by  a  person  you  disliked ;  if  you  were 

Ereju(Uced  you  would  begin  with  a  conviction  that  the  vrriter 
eld  certain  opinions,  and  instead  of  taking  his  words  in  their 
na^iral  meaning  you  would  twist  them  to  suit  your  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  what  he  thought.  So  again,  if  it  were  a 
book  which  you  could  not  help  admiring  because  it  showed 
great  talent,  you  would  leave  the  beauty  and  dwell  upon  some 
small  defects.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  ser- 
mons. K  a  cleigyman  does  not  hold  precisely  the  opinions 
approved  by  those  who  hear  him,  they  will  put  aside  all  that 
is  really  true  and  right  in  what  he  says  and  harp  upon  what 
may  be  defective,  till  at  last  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  really 
has  told  one  anything  from  which  one  might  profit.  Now  all 
^lis  kind  of  narrow-mindedness  Mr.  Lester  is  totally  free  from. 
He  would  give  a  candid  and  impartial  judgment  of  his  great- 
est enemy." 

'^Do^  that  mean  Aunt  Bertha  ?''  asked  Ella,  mischiev- 
ously. 

Mildred  laughed.  *^  Not  quite.  He  admires  Aunt  Bertha 
extremely." 

'<  He  hasn't  to  live  with  her  every  day,"  said  Ella. 

*'  That  does  make  a  difference,  certainly.  He  sees  enough 
of  her  though  to  know  what  she  is  really  like ',  and  he  is  qmte 
aware  of  her  defect  of  manner;  but  it  would  never  make  him 
form  a  false  judgment  of  her." 

'*  Then  you  think  I  am  prejudiced,  Aunt  Mildred  ?" 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  Thank  you  for  being  honest,"  and  Ella  blushed,  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  almost  cried. 

''  Prejudice  is  a  most  common  fault  with  young  people," 
eoDtinued  Mildred ;  ^*  one  may  almost  say  it  is  ni^und  to  tnem. 
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Bat  there  is  hope  for  yon,  Ella,  for  that  very  reMtm.  Hm 
prejudiced  persons  whom  one  reiUlj  grieves  oyer  are  the  well- 
meaning  people  who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  faooies, 
and  mix  only  with  those  who  agree  with  them,  and  so  never 
give  themselves  the  opportunity  of  being  cured." 

^'Ohl  Aunt  Mildred  an  advocate  for  dissipation!"  ex* 
claimed  EUa. 

'<  I  hope  not.  Worldly  people  are  just  as  likelv  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  their  way  as  religious  persons  are  in  theirs.  Bb% 
certainly  it  does  vex  one  ^heutily  to  see  the  mischief  that  is 
done  in  these  days  by  the  prejudices  of  really  kind-heaited 
people^  who  yet  can  see  nothing  good  beyond  their  own  narrow 
circle.  The  moment  an  unhi^py  individual  differs  from  them 
on  certain  points,  he  may  be  as  earnest,  and  honest,  and  self- 
den^ng  as  a  saint,  but  his  words  and  actions  are  distorted 
until  one  be^ns  to  think  that  truth  has  left  the  earth.  Th^Pe, 
Ella,"  and  Mildred  laughed,  '^  I  have  delivered  my  testamony, 
as  Mause  in  Old  Morality  would  say.  You  didn't  think  I 
could  get  so  excited^  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  worid  I 
dread  more  than  another,  it  is  prejudice.  Perhi^,"  and  her 
manner  became  graver,  <'  it  is  because  I  know  that  I  have  a 
tendency  to  it." 

<<  If  I  am  prejudiced;  I  don't  know  how  to  find  it  out,'' 
said  EUa. 

<<  One  can  easily  test  oneself,"  replied  Mildred.  <^  You  aie 
fond  of  me,  you  are  not  fond  of  Aunt  Bertha.  Suppose  each 
of  us  had  done  something  very  noble,  or  written  something 
very  clever,  which  should  you  admire  the  most  ?" 

The  reply  was  a  hearty  kiss. 

<<  Thai^  you  for  the  lass,  dear  child,  but  not  thank  you  for 
the  prejudice." 

<<  Seeing  a  fault  is  not  curing  it  though,"  said  Ella. 

<<  It  IB  the  first  step  towards  it.  I  found  out  my  own  pre- 
judice before  Mr.  Lester  came,  when  we  had  a  oleigymaa 
whose  manner  I  disliked  extremely,  but  who  really  was  a  veiy 
good  man,  and  preached  excellent  sennons.  In  those  days  I 
was  not  quite  such  a  cripple  as  I  am  now ;  at  least,  I  was  able 
to  go  to  church  oftener.  I  discovered  that,  instead  of  think- 
ing of  what  the  clergyman  was  saying  in  church,  I  was  always 
criticising  his  unpleasant  manner,  or  some  particular  expres- 
sion which  I  disliked.  One  day  he  preached  a  sermon  whioh 
my  father  admired  very  much,  and  as  usual  I  cried  it  down, 
and  seized  upon  certain  sentences  which  I  disliked.    The  Dexl 
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vedc  I  WM  reftdiiig  a  new  yolome  of  sermons  by  a  penoa 
whom  I  especially  reverenced,  and  I  actually  found  thiB  very 
eaoie  eermon  amonsnt  them.  I  really  was  shocked  at  myself, 
and  from  that  day  I  set  to  work  to  core  myself  of  prejudice." 

^*  I  dare  say  yo«  did  it  at  onoe/'  obserred  Ella ;  <<  you  could 
nerer  have  had  any  difficulty  in  conquering  your  famte,  Aunt 
Mildred." 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ella;  it  has  been  the  work  of  years. 
Yon  know  I  scarcely  see  any  persons  except  the  few  living 
near  Clere  and  Encombe ;  and  Uiat  kind  of  bfe  certainly  tends 
lo  eneoon^  prejudice.  However,  I  do  try  to  guard  against 
it" 

"  But  how  ?"  inquired  Ella. 

'<  When  I  am  going  to  meet  a  person  whom  I  think  I  shall 
dislike,  I  try  to  give  up  any  preconceived  idea  I  may  have 
formed  of  his  character,  and  to  judge  him  only  by  what 
actually  comes  before  me." 

**  Thai  is  so  difficult,"  said  Ella. 

^<  Yes,  and  for  that  very  reason  a  rule  I  have  made  for  my- 
self is  never,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  to  express  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  anything  said  or  done  by  a  person  whom  I  don't  like  until 
I  have  thought  the  question  over  twice.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
praise,  I  try  to  be  silent." 

^'  But,  Aunt  Mildred,  I  do  dearly  love  hearty  likes  and  dis- 
likes.    That  constant  caution  is  so  tame." 

'^  I  go  with  you  entirely,  Ella.  Like  or  dislike  actions  (h 
princi]^  as  much  as  you  choose,  and  I  will  join  with  you  to 
your  heart's  content.  But  there  is  no  real,  honest  approval  or 
disapproval  in  prejudice.  It  is  a  mere  petty,  narrow^ninded, 
uaoharitable  giving  way  to  personal  fc^ng,  the  only  thin^ 
about  it  which  is  not  exclusive  being  that  it  is  common  to  all 
aides  and  all  parties." 

*<Good  people  as  well  as  bad;  then  one  need  not  be  so 
ashamed  of  it,"  said  Ella. 

^*  Prejudice  again,  Ella.  A  fault  is  a  fault  whoever  is 
^ilty  of  it.  I  cair  t  help  thinking  myself,  indeed,  that  it  is  all 
the  worse  when  it  is  found  amongst  the  good,  and  I  am  sure  it 
does  more  mischief.  Truth  requires  no  support  from  prejudice, 
it  needs  only  the  faith  of  those  who  profess  to  fight  for  it." 

<'  Dear  Aunt  Mildred,  you  are  so  tired,"  said  Ella ;  and  she 
looked  at  her  aunt  anxiously. 

Mildred  smiled.  ^<  That  b  because  I  have  been  talking  so 
much,  fiUa;  but  you  don't  know  what  a  rare  thing  it  is  for 
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me  to  find  any  one  to  whom  I  can  speak  out  freely,  ezoepi 
perhaps,  Mr.  Lester,  and  I  see  him  so  seldom.  I  lie  on  my 
sofa  and  read  in  the  newspapers  what  is  going  on  in  the  world ; 
all  the  prejudice,  and  bitterness,  and  party-feeling;  fill  at 
last  I  become  so  interested  and  excited  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
really  could  bear  my  solitude  no  longer;  and  sometimes  I  write 
it  all  out,  and  sometimes  L  talk  it  out^  and  that  is  what  I  have 
done  to-day.     But  it  is  not  wise." 

<<  When  I  am  gone  from  you,  you  will  be  in  solitude  again," 
observed  Ella. 

<'  Yes,  but  you  must  oome  and  see  me  often ;  I  feel  aa  if  I 
had  learnt  to  know  you  now." 

"  To  know  how  bad  I  am,"  replied  Ella. 

"  To  know  how  good  you  may  be,  rather.  Ella,  dear,  you 
have  done  wonders  lately." 

"  Because  I  have  had  you  to  help  me  and  keep  me  up.  I 
have  had  sympathy :  Aunt  Mildred,  that  is  what  I  require." 

"  What  you  would  like,  you  mean,"  replied  Mildred.  "We 
require  only  what  we  have." 

"  It  does  not  seem  so  at  home,"  said  Ella,  sorrowfully. 

"  Is  any  one  of  your  duties  too  much  for  you  ?"  inquired 
MUdred. 

"  Not  any  one  exactly,  but  all  together  are." 

"  That  can  scarcely  be.  Duties  are  not  like  soldiers.  We 
don't  confront  them  in  masses,  but  singly.  When  two  come 
together,  one  is  forced  to  yield." 

"  But  it  is  possible  to  be  wearied  with  fighting  singly,"  said 
Ella. 

"  Ah  !  there  I  grant  you  is  the  difficulty,  especially  with 
persons  who  are  a  little  inclined  to  be  lazy;"  and  Mildred 
looked  at  Ella  and  smiled.  "  But  Ella,  there  is  a  remedy  for 
that  too.  To  use  another  simile,  indoleht  people,  who  have  not 
strength  to  swallow  their  disagreeable  duties  at  one  dose,  should 
learn  to  sip  them  by  degrees." 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  sipping,"  replied 
Ella. 

"  Each  day's  duty  is  a  drop,  and  we  are  never  required  to 
take  more  at  a  time.  However  indolent  we  may  be,  we  can 
rouse  ourselves  to  swallow  the  drop ;  and  if  we  do  this  eveiy 
day,  we  shall  have  the  victoiy  in  (he  end  quite  as  surely  as  if 
we  had  endeavored  to  take  the  whole  at  once." 

'^  But  persons  never  can  take  the  whole  at  once,"  replied 
Ella.     «  They  can't  teU  what  wiU  be  required  of  them." 
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*'  Thej  GUI  rouse  themselves  to  the  efibrt  of  resolution/' 
replied  Mildred ;  '^  and  if  you  inquire,  you  will  find  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  done.  When  a  duty  is  put  before  a  very 
energetic,  persevering  person,  it  is  generally  seized  and  deter- 
mined upon  at  once.  I  mean  in  this  way :  take  the  case  of  a 
bad  temper.  Energy  generally  goes  with  it.  An  energetic 
person  making  a  humble  resolution  to  strive  against  ill  temper 
will  not  alwi^  succeed;  yet  the  resolution  once  taken,  its 
impetus  is  sumoient,  through  God's  grace,  to  carry  him  on  for 
years.  Of  course,  constant  watchfulness,  and  self-recollection, 
and,  above  all,  fervent  prayer,  are  necessary; — ^but  once  let  it 
be  determined  that  the  evil  shall  be  subdued,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  subdued.  The  resolution  made  cannot  be  shaken. 
So  it  is  with  bad  habits,  evil  company;  one  earnest  exertion 
of  the  will,  in  dependence  upon  €^'s  help,  and  the  victoiy  is 
gained  for  life.  This  I  call  being  able  to  swallow  the  duties 
of  a  life  at  once;  and  a  great  advantage  it  is :  only,  when  we 
are  inclined  to  envy  it,  we  must  remember  that  special  dangers 
go  with  special  blessings.  There  is  a  risk  of  self-reliance  in 
this  strength  of  purpose.  It  requires  great  watchfulness  not 
to  be  led  to  rest  on  ourselves,  when  we  find  that  what  we  resolve 
to  do  we  can  do." 

<<  It  must  make  it  much  more  easy  to  be  good,  though/' 
saidEUa. 

'^  Perhaps  so,  in  some  ways ;  but  indolence  is  not  so  very 
difficult  to  cure  if  it  is  properly  dealt  with.  What  I  mean  in 
your  case  by  sipping  your  duties  was,  that  you  should  not 
try  to  make  the  strong  resolution  I  have  named  to  subdue  a 
£ault  at  once.  Besolve  for  one  or  two  days,  or  for  a  week,  and 
learn  to  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Don't  ever  allow  yourself  to 
think  of  what  it  will  be  to  continue  striving  for  your  whole 
life.  Our  Lord's  warning  about  earthly  anxieties  is  equally 
applicable  to  spiritual  ones, '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.'  You  must  romember  ^at  to  discipline  ourselves 
properlV)  it  is  necessary  to  accept  our  characters  as  they  are, 
not  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were  what  they  are  not.  A 
very  indolent  and  changeable  person  cannot  possibly  make  the 
strong  resolution  which  will  carry  him  through  life ;  but  a  con- 
tinuous determination  will  do  the  same  work  as  a  strong  one. 
And  it  is  a  great  point,  Ella,  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  dis« 
heartened.  Half  our  task  would  be  done  if  we  were  sure  of 
soocess." 

Tears  gathered  in  Ella's  eyes,  and  resting  her  arm  upon 
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Bfildred'fl  pillow,  she  Bad,  *^  I  have  more  e«ueio  be  duheait- 
ened  than  any  one,  for  I  haye  made  bo  many  resolntioosy  and 
strong  (mes  too." 

<<  Excitable  resolutions,  you  mean,  dear  Ella,"  replied  Mil- 
dred. <^  There  is  a  vast  di^erence  between  strength  and  ex- 
citement." 

<<  I  don't  feel  the  difference." 

^^  Strength  is  qnietncss,  calmness ;  the  power  to  foresee 
difficulties  without  shrinking  from  i^m.  It  is  the  effect  of 
reason  rather  than  of  feeling ;  and  where  it  exists,  it  is  aooompa- 
nied  b^  a  certain  consciousness  of  power  granted  by  God, 
which  IS,  in  the  warfare  of  the  soul,  what  the  eoorage  of  the 
soldier  is  who  has  noTer  been  known  to  retreat  in  beSttle." 

«0h!  if  I  did  but  possess  it  I"  exclaimed  EUa. 

<<It  b  nature,  not  grace,"  replied  Mildred;  <<and  graoa 
can  make  m>  for  all  the  defiiuencies  of  nature.  Onhr  we  must 
remember  that  grace  will  not  destroy  nature, — ^it  will  but  guide 
it  Once  more,  dear  Ella,  I  would  entreat  you  to  deal  with 
yourself  wisely ;  and  whatever  resolutions  you  may  make,  let 
them  be  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  at  the  very  utmost  a  mon^  and 
then  renewed.  So,  through  God's  mercy,  we  may  trust  that 
you  will  have  that  prestige  of  victory  which  carries  us  half-way 
towards  our  next  success." 

'<And  I  must  go  home  to-day,  and  begin,"  said  EOa, 
mournfully. 

'<  I  hope  not.  My  father  would  like  to  keep  you  here;  and 
I  think  your  Grandmamma  will  wish  to  please  him." 

<<  It  is  not  Grandmamma,  it  is  Aunt  Bertha,"  said  EUa ; 
and  then  seeing  Mildred  look  a  little  grave,  she  added,  <^  Aunt 
Bertha  thinks  I  am  only  a  trouble  here;  but  it  is  not  quite 
that,  is  it?" 

'^  Not  since  you  have  taken  to  reading  out  to  Grandpapa 
at  night,  certainly,"  said  Mildred,  kindly. 

'<And  he  let  me  walk  with  him  yesterday,"  continued 
Ella ;  <<  and  we  got  on  beautifully  till  he  fiuicied,  I  am  sore, 
that  he  saw  Ci^tain  Vivian  talking  to  Clement,  and  then  he 
turned  away,  and  scarcely  spoke  again.  I  found  afl»rwaids 
that  it  was  not  Captain  Vivian,  but  I  didn't  venture  to  tell 
him  so ;  was  I  right  ?" 

<'  Perhaps  so.  I  can  scarcely  tell.  It  depends  so  much 
upon  the  mood  he  is  in." 

Ella  looked  thoughtful.      <'Aunt  Mildred,  there  aie  some 
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qma^ooB  I  shoold  like  yezy  mock  to  uk  you,  only  I  am  afndd 
yoa  wouldn't  like  them.'' 

"  Then  don't  ask  them/'  replied  Mildred,  a  little  quickly, 
but  checking  herself  directly,  she  added,  ^^  Doubtful  questions 
are  always  better  avoided,  unless  there  is  some  good  to  be  ob- 
tained by  them." 

Ella  was  evidently  rather  disappointed. 

^^  You  shall  have  them  all  answered  some  day,  dear  Ella, 
but  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  time." 

'<  There  would  be  no  opportunity,  if  it  was  the  time,"  said 
Ella,  as  she  w^it  to  the  door.  <'  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  hall 
bell.     It  must  be  Aunt  Bertha." 

She  went  a  few  st^  into  the  passage  without  remarking 
how  very  pale  Mildred  looked,  or  in  the  least  guessing  her 
feelings.  For  herself  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  idea 
of  doing  the  honors  of  the  Hall,  in  spite  of  the  little  pleasure 
she  had  in  seeing  her  Aunt. 

Ella  was  right;  it  was  Bertha,  and  she  ran  up  to  her 
quickly.  Bertha's  manner  was  kind,  but  extremely  nervous ; 
and  her  first  question  was,  whe^er  General  Vivian  was  at 
home? 

''  No;  it  is  his  hour  for  going  into  the  park ;  he  won't  be 
in  for  another  half-hour  or  more.  How  are  they  all  at  hcmie^ 
Aunt  Bertha  ?" 

"  Pretty  well ;  tolerable.  You  are  quite  sure  General  Vi- 
ynxn  is  gone  out  ?" 

<'  Oh,  yes ;  Grandpapa  is  in  the  park,  isn't  he.  Greaves  ?" 
and  Ella  turned  to  the  gray-headed  butler,  who  was  the  Grene- 
ral*s  confidential  servant. 

''The  General  went  out  about  ten  minutes  since,  ma'am. 
He  will  return  to  luncheon  at  one." 

''  And  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,  Aunt  Bertha?  I  don't 
think  you  have  ever  seen  the  dining-room,  have  you  ?  It  is 
such  a  beautiful  room." 

Twenty  years  before  Bertha  had  once  been  in  that  room, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting,  the  first  at  which  she  had 
ever  been  present.  It  was  a  dream  of  awful  grandeur  to  her, 
— one  of  the  most  impressive  of  her  youthful  recollections ; 
and  she  could  recall  the  stately  courtesy  of  the  General, — the 
polished  civility  of  his  manner,  giving  that  undefinable  im- 
pression of  dislike,  which  can  neither  be  reasoned  against  nor 
overcome;  and  Edward  Vivian, — ^young,  handscmie,  full  of 
hope  and  energy,  distinguishing  himself  by  a  speech  of  oonsi* 
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derable  talent, — and  Flora  listening  with  her  head  bent  down, 
hut  with  a  rapt  attention,  which  had  been  the  first  thing  ikni 
awakened  in  Bertha's  mind  the  perception  of  her  attachment. 
Yes,  there  were  memorable  ai?sociations  connected  with  the 
great  dining-room  at  Cleve  Hall.  Bertha  had  no  wish  to  dis- 
turb them  by  the  sight  of  the  stem  old  man, — the  martyr  to 
his  own  principle, — sitting  alone  in  his  proud  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  amidst  the  ruins  of  happiness  which  himself  had 
caused ;  and  she  hurried  on  with  her  eyes  dizzy,  her  memory 
full  of  shadowy  images,  and  scarcely  conscious  whether  she 
was  walking  in  dream  or  in  reality,  until  she  found  herself  ftt 
the  door  of  Mildred's  apartment. 

Ella  threw  it  open  eagerly.  She  was  amused  and  excited, 
and  her  eyes  were  bright  wiUi  animation, — a  strange  contrast 
to  the  cold  and  self-restrained,  yet  somewhat  furtive  glance 
which  Bertha  cast  around  her,  as,  for  the  first  time,  since  the 
events  which  had  shed  a  gloom  over  both  their  lives,  she  stood 
face  to  face  with  Mildred  Vivian. 

**  Ella,  dear,  draw  the  easy-chair  near  for  your  aunt.  I  am 
such  a  cripple,  Miss  Campbell,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  move ;  but 
I  can  give  a  welcome,  still ;"  and  Mildred  held  out  her  hand, 
and  the  rebellious  tears  which  rose  to  dim  her  eyes  were  kept 
back  by  a  strong  effort,  as  she  added,  with  a  winning  smile, 
^<  I  think  I  ought  to  quarrel  with  you  for  not  having  come  to 
see  me  before." 

"I  fancied  you  seldom  received  visiters,"  was  Bertha's 
reply,  uttered  wi^  a  quietness  and  precision  which  even  Mil- 
dred's quick  perception  could  not  have  discovered  to  be  a 
cloak  for  pain^  feelings. 

"  Not  veiy  often ;  we  have  so  few  neighbors ;  but," — Mil- 
dred was  a  little  confused  by  Bertha's  composed  gaze,  and 
rather  hesitated,  as  she  addcKl,  <'  I  hoped  that  Elk's  being 
here  might  have  proved  an  inducement;  but  it  is  rather  a 
long  walk." 

<<  I  am  a  very  good  walker,"  replied  Bertha,  not  accepting 
the  excuse.  ^'  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters by  the  cliff." 

"Oh,  you  came  that  way,  did  you?"  Mildred's  voice 
showed  her  relief  at  having  reached  an  easy  topic  :  "  the  wind 
must  have  been  rather  hi^." 

,       "Rather;  but  it  was  delidously  fresh.     Ella,  shall  you 
mind  returning  that  way  F" 

"  Eetum,  must  I  ?  Oh,  Aunt  Bertha  I" 
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<'  OrMidmunina  thinks  you  bave  iiad  rather  a  long  holi- 
day/' continued  Bertha. 

<<  But  I  have  not  been  at  all  idle,  have  I,  Aunt  Mildred  ? 
especually  the  last  week.  I  have  worked  much  more  regularly 
than  at  home." 

<<  If  Mrs.  Campbell  could  spare  her  a  little  longer,  I  think 
my  faUier  would  be  pleased/'  said  Mildred.  "  Sue  reads  to 
him  in  the  evening,  and  I  think  he  will  miss  her.'' 

Bertha's  fiAce  lighted  up  in  an  instant :  ''  Of  course/'  she 
said,  *<  if  General  Vivian  wishes  her  to  remain,  it  would  cause 
a  difference." 

,  <<  And  she  has  been  walking  with  him,  lately/'  continued 
Mildred;  <' making  herself  much  more  useful  than  I  can.  I 
am  only  afraid/'  she  added,  with  an  air  of  interest,  '^  that  her 
absence  will  throw  a  burden  upon  you  with  the  little  ones.  I 
wish  I  was  near  enough  to  help  you." 

With  any  other  person  the  wish  might  have  seemed  only 
matter  of  civility ;  but  there  was  an  innate  truth  in  Mildred's 
manner  which  made  it  impossible  to  take  what  she  said  for 
mere  words.     Bertha's  **  thank  you"  was  cordial. 

«  Ella  tells  me  that  you  give  her  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
always  with  the  children,"  continued  Mildred.  '<  That  must 
be  rather  troublesome,  when  Mrs.  Campbell  is  such  an  in- 
valid." 

'<  Aunt  Mildred  tells  me  I  am  not  to  let  you  help  me  any 
more/'  said  Ella,  bluntly.     ^^  And  if  I  were  to  go  home  now, 

rtrhaps  I  should  be  good,  and  do  it  all  myself  quite  properly, 
have  made  a  number  of  resolutions." 

Bertha's  face  was  graver  than  the  speech  required,  and  Mil- 
died,  fearing  a  lecture,  said  lightly,  '<  Aunt  Bertha  will  think 
with  me,  perlu^ps,  Ella,  that  good  deeds  are  worth  more  than 
good  resolutions ;  however,  I  give  vou  credit  for  both  here." 

'^  I  have  had  experience  of  Ella's  ^ood  resolutions,"  said 
Bertha,  coldly ;  *^  but  I  am  glad  she  has  improved  in  any  way." 

Nothine,  perhaps,  tests  numility  more  than  being  told  one 
is  improved.  Ella  had  not  yet  reached  the  de^ee  of  lowli- 
ness which  would  permit  her  to  hear  it  with  patience,  and  she 
said  angrily,  '<  I  know,  Aunt  Bertha,  you  are  not  likely  to 
give  me  a  character  for  improvement." 

A  veiy  gentle  sigh  escaped  Mildred ;  Ella  heard  it,  and 
went  up  to  ner :  '<  You  are  vexed  with  me.  Aunt  Mildred.  I 
ought  not  to  speak  out  so ;  but  Aunt  Bertha  never  gives  me 
much  credit  for  anything." 
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'^  I  dare  say  eke  gireb  jou  as  maeb  as  yoa  deseire,  and 
perhaps  a  great  dead  more,"  said  Mildred,  smiling.  "But 
suppose  you  take  your  books  upstairs,  now,  if  you  really  are 
not  going  home,  and  leave  Aunt  Bertha  and  myself  to  talk  a 
little  together ;  we  shall  find  a  good  many  things  to  say  which 
will  not  exactly  concern  you/' 

The  bright,  loving  face  was  very  inviting  for  a  kiss,  and 
Ella  gave  one«  and  sud  in  a  half-whisper  that  she  did  not 
think  she  left  her  character  in  very  good  hands,  and  then  de- 
parted ;  whilst  Bertha  sat  in  silent  astonishment  at  the  ready 
obedience  to  a  request  which,  if  she  had  made  it  herself,  would 
have  been  foUowcni  by  the  moodiness  of  hours. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


11 /HEN  Ella  was  gone.  Bertha's  manner  was  much  changed. 
VV  It  was  as  though  she  felt  more  at  ease  unth  herself, 
and  had  lost  the  unpleasant  consciousness  that  her  acts  were 
watched  and  commented  upon.  Mildred,  on  the  contrary,  vna 
more  awkward.  It  might  have  seemed  that  she  had  topics  to 
bring  forward  which  she  was  studying  how  to  introduce.  She 
made  an  observation  upon  Ella's  unusual  height,  and  then 
paused  for  an  answer,  wnich  was  given  her  by  Bertha's  walk- 
ing up  to  the  sofa,  and  placing  a  note  before  her  saying,  '^  Mr. 
Lester  begged  me  to  give  you  this :  he  is  gone  to  London." 

Mildr^'s  speaking  countenance  in  a  moment  betrayed  her 
feelings  whilst  she  read  the  note ;  her  face  was  of  an  ashy 
paleness;  when  it  was  ended,  she  laid  it  down  gently,  and 
said,  raising  her  eyes  steadily  to  Bertha's,  '<  Then  the  hour  is 
come  for  action  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lester  thinks  so,"  was  Bertha's  reply. 

Mildred  said  in  a  low  voice,  '<  Thank  God,"  and  there  was 
a  pause. 

"  Suspicion  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,"  observed  Bertha. 

Mildred  appeared  scarcely  to  hear  her,  and  only  answered, 
"  Mr.  Lester  tells  me  you  will  give  me  details." 

Bertha  drew  her  chair  nearer;  it  was  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  sympathy.  Mildred  noticed  it.  <^We  have  on« 
feeling,"  she  said. 
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<<T«)  I  lu»e  80.    Oh  I  Min  Yiyian,  how  will  it  md?" 

"  Not  MisB  Vivian, — Mildred  if  you  will — ^we  have  so  many 
int^restB  in  common/'    She  took  Bertha's  hand  affectionately. 

That  little  movement ! — Bertha  could  never  have  made  it 
herself^ — ^but  it  touched  the  secret  chord  of  cherished  and 
hidden  feelings ;  she  forgot  that  Mildred  was  a  Vivian  as  she 
answered^  <'  I  always  hear  you  called  Mildred,  but  few  call  me 
Bertha." 

"  May  I  be  one  of  the  few  ?  It  would  seem  most  natural, 
for  Edward  calls  you  so." 

"  It  is  strange  that  he  should, — ^your  brother." 

''Why  strange?  where  would  his  comfort,  his  hope,  his 
ehildren  have  b^  without  you  ?  I  have  so  often  longed  to 
thank  you." 

"  I  have  only  done  my  da^/'  replied  Bertha. 

''  But  nose  can  do  more.  He  must  thank  you  himself.  He 
does  deeply,  heartily ;  but  perhaps  he  has  never  found  words 
to  say  it  rightly." 

''  He  has  other  things  to  think  of  than  gratitude  now," 
replied  Bertha. 

''  He  ought  not  to  have.  Yet  perhaps  we  must  forgive 
him  if  he  is  engrossed.     Is  this  determination  his  own  ?" 

'<  No ;  Mr.  Lester's.  He  thinks  that  concealment  is  no 
longer  safe.  Goff  has  been  making  friends  with  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  Rectory;  taking  the  letters  to  the  post;  and 
we  suspect  prying  into  them.  We  can't  tell  how  much  he 
knows,  but  something,  we  are  nearly  sure,  he  has  discovered." 

Mildred  was  mlent;  but  her  hand  shook  tremulously. 

Bertha  went  on.  "We  only  found  this  out  yesterday. 
Mr.  Lester  had  no  time  to  write,  except  those  few  lines.  He 
left  me  to  teU  you  all.  He  has  no  settled  plan  yet ;  he  says 
he  can't  form  any  till  he  has  seen  Edward;  then  he  means  to 
write  to  you,  and " 

"  And  whaf?"     Mildred  regarded  her  anxiously. 

"  He  must  trust  to  you  to  prepare  General  Vivian's  mind 

for  the  knowledge  that  Edward  is  in  England,  unless ;  it 

struck  me  whether  it  might  be  better  that  they  should  meet 
without  preparation." 

"  No,  never  V*  Mildred  started  up.  "  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  hasty ;  but  it  might  be  his  death." 

Bertha's  oolor  rose,  and  she  looked  much  distressed. 

"  I  know  it  has  been  Mr.  Lester's  notion,"  continued  Mil- 
dred ;  "  and  it  might  have  answered  last  year,  but  my  father 
^ppean  very  much  shaken  within  the  last  few  months.     We 
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might  rain  idl  bj  saob  inoautioomess.  No  one  knows  him/' 
she  added,  her  yoioe  sinking.  <'  Mr.  Lester  thinks  him  hard; 
he  is  hard  externally;  hard  in  his  own  eyes;  bat  he  is  a 
father  still." 

<<  But  there  must  be  no  delay/'  said  Bertha,  with  some- 
thing of  her  former  coldness  and  determination. 

Mildred  shrank  a  little  from  Jier  manner ;  bat  the  feeling 
was  scarcely  perceptible  in  her  tone,  as  she  replied,  ^^No, 
indeed ;  if  there  is  danger  for  Edward,  how  coold  there  be 
delay?"  Tet  she  spoke  doubtfally,  perhaps  unwilling  to 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  danger. 

<<  Mr.  Lester  thinks  that  both  Captain  Vivian  and  Qoff 
have  reasons  for  being  your  Inrother's  deadly  enemies,"  oon- 
tinued  Bertha. 

<<  I  know  it.  There  is  a  mvsteiy ;  but  my  &ther  has  never 
allowed  me  to  approach  the  subject.  He  has  never  mentioned 
Edward's  name  since — since  that  fatal  day." 

^<  If  they  are  his  enemies  there  must  be  danger/'  o(mtin«ed 
Bertha;  ''they  are  both  desperate  men." 

Mildred  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  prayer.  ''  The  Qad. 
who  has  protected  him  hitherto  will  protect  him  still/'  she 
said.     ''  But  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mr.  Lester  himsc^." 

"  He  felt  it  better  not  to  wait/'  replied  Bertha.  "  It  was 
only  yesterday  we  discovered  what  Ooff  had  been  doing.  Of 
coarse  there  was  a  motive  for  his  interference.  Perhaps  it 
was  unwise  to  send  our  letters  as  we  did,  but  we  had  not  cal* 
culated  on  any  risk.  It  seemed  only  natural  that  Mr.  Lester 
should  write  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  your  letters  and  mine  were 
always  enclosed  in  his.  Mr.  Lester  said  it  was  best  to  go  to 
London  immediately,  for  he  could  not  trust  to  any  moce 
letters." 

MOdred  remained  silent  for  some  seconds,  as  if  forming 
some  inward  resolution ;  then  she  looked  up  at  Bertha,  and 
said,  ''  You  will  think  of  me,  and  pray  for  me ;  none  can  tell 
the  effort  it  will  be  to  speak  to  my  father." 

Bertha's  softer  feelmgs  were  touched ;  and  she  answered 
gently  and  kindly,  ''  God's  help  is  always  with  ^ose  who  live 
for  the  happiness  of  others." 

<'  I  hope  so ;  if  one  does  live  for  that  purpose.  Yet  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  my  father  happy." 

''  General  Vivian  does  not  give  me  the  idea  of  an  unhappy 
man,"  said  Bertha,  with  a  bluntness  which  was  Bomewhai 
painful. 
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**  Pbflaibly  not  I  have  heard  it  said  before ;  but,  Bertha'' 
— Ibe  name  waa  spoken  in  a  tone  of  apology — "  must  one  not 
Ut6  with  persons  daily  before  one  can  venture  to  judge  of  that 
deep  question  of  happiness  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  Bertha  spoke  eagerly;  "I  know  none  ean 
judge." 

'<  Not  the  nearest  and  dearest  at  times,"  continued  Mildred, 
<'  sdll  less  those  who  only  see  others  as  the  world  has  seen  my 
father — in  public  meetings  and  formal  society.  It  has  been 
his  pride  to  appear  happy,  and  he  has  succeeded  with  all  but 
me." 

**  And  Mr.  Lester  and  Mrs.  Bobinson,"  observed  Bertha. 
^  They  have  always  said  that  he  was  a  crushed  and  broken- 
hearted man." 

<<  The  wound  which  Gtod  makes,  (rod  will  and  can  heal," 
nid  Mildred.  '<  There  is  no  healing  for  that  which  we  open 
for  ourselves."  She  dashed  away  a  tear  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  <<  My  poor  &ther !  his  sorrow  is  greater 
than  Edward's." 

^  It  would  scarcely  seem  so  to  those  who  look  upon  them," 
observed  Bertha. 

<<AhI  I  forgot,"  and  Mildred's  face  became  suddenly 
animated ;  ^'  you  have  seen  Edward.  Is  he  changed  ?  Does 
he  look  very  old— older  than  I  do  ?"  and  she  smiled,  and  then, 
in  a  sadder  tone,  added,  <'  Perhaps  we  may  not  recognise  each 
other." 

<<He  does  not  look  like  (General  Vivian's  son,"  replied 
Bertha. 

**  Then  he  b  changed, — ^he  was  so  like !  See,"  she  un- 
clasped her  locket,  '< should  you  have  known  it?" 

"  I  should  have  remembered  it,"  replied  Bertha,  regarding 
the  miniature  closely.  The  allusion  was  painful, — ^for  an 
instant  it  carried  both  back  to  the  davs  when  they  had  met  as 
strangen,  having  a  mutual  antipatny;  and  when  the  first 
thought  of  a  near  connexion  had  been  the  death  knell  of  their 
happiness. 

Bertha  was  the  first  to  speak  again.  <<  EU  i  is  like  it,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  very ;  much  more  so  than  Clement,  though  they  are 
twins." 

*<  There  is  such  talent  in  it,"  said  Bertha,  still  looking  at 
the  miniature. 
13 
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<<  Yee^  bat  Ella  will  soipaas  boih  her  father  and  her  hto&t  r 

in  that     She  is  wonderfully  clever." 

'<  Talent  thrown  away/'  said  Bertha,  shortly. 

Her  tone  was  like  the  opening  of  a  closed  door  to  Mildred. 
It  revealed  such  intricacies  of  feeling.  '<  Is  it  thrown  away  V' 
she  asked  with  some  hesitation. 

<<  It  may  not  be  yet,  but  it  will  be.    It  produces  no  fruits." 

"  It  wants  culture,"  observed  Mildred. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  given  her,  but  it  is  useless." 

<<  She  seems  young  to  say  so." 

"  Yes,  if  she  were  not  so  clever." 

'^  But  disproportionate  talent  becomes  awkwardness,"  con- 
tinued Mildied. 

"  That  didn't  strike  me  before.  I  don't  know  now  that  I 
can  tell  what  it  means." 

Mildred  waited  for  a  moment  An  effort  was  needed  for 
the  reply,  which  at  the  moment  she  could  scarcely  make.  Tet 
she  conquered  her  reluctance,  and  turning  from  the  subject 
of  all  engrossing  interest,  answered  in  a  tone  as  unconcerned 
as  Bertha's :  ^*  Moral  powers  and  mental  powers  take  different 
times  for  growth,  I  imagine.  Mental  powers  appear  to  sprii^ 
up  rapidly,  whilst  moral  powers  require  a  lifetime  to  come  to 
anything  like  maturity.  So  one  is  continually  struck  with  a 
sense  of  disproportion  between  talent  and  goodness,  and  then 
comes  disappointment." 

^'  Certamly,  I  don't  know  a  more  disappointing  person  than 
Ella,"  observed  Bertha,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

<'  I  think  she  is  very  disappointing  till  one  begins  to  under- 
stand  her." 

<'  Understanding  doesn't  help  me,"  observed  Bertha. 

<<  Doesn't  it  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  kept 
you  from  expecting  too  much." 

'<  But  how  can  you  help  expecting  a  great  deal  from  a 
person  who  can  talk  and  reason  like  a  woman  of  thirty  when 
she  is  only  sixteen,  and  can  acquire  more  knowledge  in  a  day 
than  others  can  in  months,  or  years  ?" 

"  According  to  my  theory  this  is  only  intellectual  growth," 
said  Mildred,  ^^  and  therefore  must  not  be  depended  upon  for 
action." 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  power,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Scarcely, — ^I  should  say  indeed  that  it  tends  rather  to 
weakness,  like  any  other  want  of  proportion." 

Bertha  looked  doubtful,  and  again  Mildred  was  obliged  to 
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urge  herself  to  oontinue  the  oonyersation  by  remembering  tbat 
it  migbi  be  long  before  a  like  opportunity  would  recur. 

**  I  confess  to  baying  a  theory  about  proportion,  very  vague, 
and  perhaps  very  unfounded^ — but  one  must  think  of  some- 
thing when  one  is  obliged  to  spend  hours  alone  upon  a  sofa ; 
— an  idea,  it  is,  that  the  principles  of  all  beauty  both  physical 
and  moral  are  to  be  found  in  proportion,  that  perfect  beauty  is 
nothing  more  than  perfect  proportion, — and  that  perfect  good- 
ncae  is  the  same,  but  all  that  is  very  dreamy,  and  not  much 
to  the  purpose ;  only  I  think  one  can  see  as  one  goes  on  in  life, 
that  the  characters  which  leave  the  most  lasting  impress  upon 
the  worid  are  those  in  which  the  mental  and  moral  powers  are 
the  most  eoually  balanced.  So  I  fancy,  if  I  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a  cnild,  that  is  what  I  should  the  most  strive  to  attain.'' 

'^  And  if  you  had  the  management  of  Ella  what  should 
joadof" 

**  I  can  scarcely  tell  till  I  have  seen  what  she  is  at  home." 

*'  But  you  can  form  some  idea :  what  is  it  you  think  she 
wantar 

''Sunshine,''  said  Mildred,  smiling;  and  seeing  that 
Bertha  looked  a  little  annoyed  at  not  receiving  a  clearer 
answer,  she  continued,  "Ella's  intellectual  growth  seems 
to  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  cast  a  shade  over  her  moral 
growth,  if  one  may  so  speak.  Perhaps,  therefore,  she  wants 
hope,  encouragement,  cheerful  sympathy,  and  patience,  to 
expand  and  foster  her  better  feelings.  She  is  morbid  now,  and 
wayward,  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  unreality." 

**  She  is  very  unreal,"  observed  Bertha. 

*' Would  she  be  if  she  understood  herself?"  inquired 
Mildred.  ''  She  deceives  herself  now  because  she  fancies  that 
talking  of  goodness,  which  is  an  effort  of  the  mind,  is  the  same 
thing  as  carrying  it  out  in  practice,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
heart.  But  I  think  she  is  begbning  to  open  her  eyes  to  the 
vast  difference ;  when  she  sees  it  clearly  the  danger  I  should 
fear  would  be  despair." 

"She  does  have  fits  of  despondency  now,"  observed 
Bertha. 

"  And  I  suppose  then  the  right  thing  would  be  to  give  her 
enooora^ment,"  said  Mildred. 

"  It  IS  so  difficult,  when  she  is  continually  vexing  and  dis- 
appointing one,"  replied  Bertha. 

"Still,  without  encouragement — ^without  sunshine, — ^how 
can  there  be  any  growth  ?"  asked  Mildred,  gently. 
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'*  Yes,  I  snppose  yoa  are  right.  I  dare  say  I  manage  her 
very  badly." 

"She  must  be  exceedingly  trying, — especially  to  a  per- 
son who  has  fixed  principles  of  right,  and  always  acts  upon 
them." 

"  Not  always,"  said  Bertha  qnickly,  "  veiy  seldom." 

Mildred  smiled.  "  Perhaps  others  can  judge  for  us  better 
than  we  can  of  ourselves  on  such  points." 

"I  know  we  ought  to  give  sympathy,"  said  Bertha. 

"Yes,  because  one  receives  it;  and  what  should  one  be 
without  it?" 

A  shade  of  sorrowful  thought  crossed  Bertha's  face;  she 
said  abruptly,  "  Can  people  acquire  sympathy  ?" 

"  I  think — ^I  hope  so.  Most  of  us  have  very  little  of  it  by 
nature." 

"  I  have  none." 

"  Oh  !  indeed,  indeed  I"  Mildred  raised  herself  up  eagerly ; 
"  if  you  had  not  sympathy,  how  could  you  have  done  what  you 
have  ?  And  Mr.  Lester  tells  me  of  others  who  are  indebted 
to  you.     Bonald  Vivian,  for  instance." 

"  That  is  from  circumstances,"  replied  Bertha,  her  changing 
voice  showing  the  quickness  of  her  feelings. 

"  But  if  we  have  sympathy  in  any  one  case,  it  proves  that 
we  have  the  power  within  us,  only  we  may  not  know  how  to 
exercise  it." 

"  Then  it  is  useless." 

"  Yes,  till  we  teach  ourselves  better." 

"  That  is  the  q^uestion.  I  don't  think  we  can  teach  our- 
selves ;  it  is  a  feehng." 

"  But  we  make  ourselves  feel  by  action." 

"I  don't  know  that.  I  can  act  well  without  feeling 
at  all." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  understand  yourself,"  said  Mildred. 
"  I  am  sure  you  feel  a  great  deal  more  than  you  know." 

"  Whatever  sympathy  I  may  have,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
ohildren,"  said  Bertha^ 

"  It  may  be  their  fault  in  a  great  degree ;  and  they  must 
be  so  different  from  you." 

"  Yes,  Ella  and  Fanny  are,  and  Clement  too.  I  can  under- 
stand Louisa  better." 

"But  I  suppose  it  may  be  possible  to  jjractise  putting 
oneself  in  the  place  of  the  children,"  said  Mildred,  "  trying 
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as  a  matter  of  reason  to  see  with  their  eyes  and  feel  with  their 
feelings." 

^*  But  reason  won't  be  of  any  use/'  persisted  Bertha. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  might  be.     I  should  have 

imagined  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  which 

God  has  given  us  to  help  us  to  guide  others;  one  of  the 

-great  causes  of  the  superiority  of  a  mature  mind  over  a  young 

one." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Bertha,  as  shortly  as  before, 
but  with  a  greater  show  of  interest. 

Mildred  felt  that  she  must  follow  the  leading  of  her  strange 
oompamon,  who  seemed  to  have  no  perception  that  this  was 
not  the  moment  for  canying  on  abstract  inquiries  upon  educa- 
tion, so  she  continued : 

'*  I  suppose  this  kind  of  reasoning,  and  trying  to  place  one- 
self in  the  position  of  another,  is  the  best  way  of  learning 
sympathy ;  and  children  we  see  can't  avail  themselves  of  it 
thoroughly,  for  they  don't  know  what  a  grown-up  person  feeli. 
But  we  have  passed  through  childhood  and  youth,  and  have 
only  to  make  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall  our  owu  difficulties, 
and  by  that  means  understand  their  troubles." 

"But  all  children  are  not  alike,"  persisted  Bertha, 
"  How  is  it  possible  to  reason  upon  feelings  which  we  have 
never  had  ?" 

"Imagination,  I  suppose,  may  help  us,"  said  Mildred, 
"and  books — fiction,  which  many  grave  people  laugh  at. 
Whatever  displays  human  nature  truly,  is  an  assistance  to 
the  lesson  of  sympathy.  And  then  too  the  least  sympathy 
invites  confidence,  and  confidence  is  experience,  and  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  give  greater  sympathy.  You  see  there 
is  a  continued  re-action  if  we  can  only  make  up  our  minds  to 
begin." 

"And  how  would  yon  show  Ella  sympathy?"  inquired 
Bertha,  her  mind  turning  at  once  from  general  theories  to  a 
direct  object. 

"  I  know  how  I  should  act  myself,"  replied  Mildred.  "  I 
could  not  venture  to  say  what  any  other  person  should  do." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  yourself  ?" 

"  I  think  I  should  try  always  to  bear  in  mind  her  constitu- 
tional indolence,  and  so,  as  a  beginning,  not  expect  her  to  be 
energetic  j  and  whenever  she  did  exert  herself,  I  should  praise 
her,  even  for  a  very  slight  amount  of  energy.  Then  as  to  her 
pride  and  self-will,  I  should  endeavor  to  make  allowance  for 
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them,  by  judging  lier  not  aooor^ng  to  what  Btrictly  speakfaie 
she  ought  to  be,  out  according  to  the  effort  which  she  woula 
need  to  be  humble  and  obedient.  I  should  remember  too  that 
her  very  talents  are  her  temptation,  causing  her  to  be  carried 
away  by  feeKng  and  excitement,  and  I  should  try  to  throw 
myself  into  her  pursuits,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  a 
balance  to  her  mind.  Perhaps  by  this  kind  of  watohfnlness  I 
might  avoid  irritating  her  or  being  irritated  myself,  which  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  otherwise." 

''Yes,"  replied  Bertha,  speaking  more  freely  when  she 
found  that  Mildred  could  share,  or  at  least  comprehend  her 
difficulties,  "  that  is  the  great  trouble,  after  all ;  she  is  pro- 
yoking,  and  I  am  angry,  and  then  I  dare  say  I  speak  <mt 
quickly." 

"  She  has  made  me  speak  out  quickly  several  dmes  since 
she  has  been  here,"  replied  Mildred.  "  I  am  just  beginning 
to  learn  to  think  twice  before  I  find  fault." 

"  But  don't  you  find  that  spoils  her  V  inquired  Bertha. 
"  I  am  sure  people  require  to  be  sdrred  by  a  quick  word  now 
and  then." 

"  Quick  words  are  sometimes  very  good  for  quick  natures," 
replied  Mildred,  "but  I  doubt  if  they  are  good  with  slow 
ones." 

"  Ella  slow !  oh,  no ;  she  is  immensely  quick." 

"  Intellectually,  not  morally.  I  think  quick  words  repel 
her,  and  make  her  creep  like  a  snail  into  its  shelL  Besides, 
I  fancy  they  only  do  if  one  is  generally  very  affectionate  in 
manner ;  that  in  a  degree  neutralizes  the  quickness." 

"  And  I  am  not  affectionate,  I  know,  said  Bertha,  can- 
didly.    "  I  dare  say  Ella  has  complained  of  me." 

"  She  thinks  you  are  more  fond  of  the  little  ones,"  was 
Mildred's  evasive  answer,  and  Bertha,  not  satisfied,  put  the 
question  again  more  directly. 

"  I  can  scarcely  call  it  complaint,"  replied  Mildred.  "  She 
thinks  you  don't  understand  her,  but  she  is  quite  aware  that 
a  great  deal  is  her  own  fault." 

"  And  do  you  understand  her  ?"  inquired  Bertha,  quickly. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do,  but  I  see  some  things  in  her 
very  like  my  brother.  I  don't  encourage  her,  though,  in  that 
notion  of  not  being  understood ;  it  is  an  excuse  for  a  great 
deal  of  sentimentality,  and  even  selfishness  of  feeling  in  youBC 
people.  I  always  tell  her  that  you  and  every  one  else  would 
understand  her  if  she  would  only  try  to  act  up  to  her  prinoi- 
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plee,  and  be  Immble  and  considerate ;  bnt  it  is  saoh  an  ace  for 
noodsy  and  fanoiee,  and  pet  griefS;  one  most  be  meroind  to 
it." 

Bertba  had  not  been  at  all  meroifal  to  Mildred,  who  was 
nearly  tired  out,  bnt  there  had  been  a  painful  fascination  in 
this  conyersation  with  a  person  whom  hitherto  she  had  regard- 
ed with  a  kind  of  respec^fol  antipathy,  which  carried  her  be- 
yond what  she  had  in  any  way  intended.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  drawn  on,  even  though  in  a  certain  decree  against  her 
wiU.  She  did  not  see  that  on  Mildred's  side  there  was  a 
eontinual  effort;  she  only  felt  that  even  if  they  differed, 
they  were  not  antagonistic.  Mildred  had  said  nothing 
hard  of  Ella,  quite  the  contranr ;  yet  she  could  see  and  ac- 
knowledge her  fiiults :  and  neiuer  had  she  been  flattering  to 
hervdf ;  she  had  suggested;  indeed,  several  possible  blunders  in 
education,  but  it  was  always  as  though  she  herself  was  the  person 
liable  to  make  them.  The  effect  of  the  conyersation  was  un- 
qnestionably  soothing,  and  when  at  length  Bertha  was  recalled 
ntnn  it  by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  which  warned  her  that  it 
was  time  to  return  home,  she  rose  with  evident  regret. 

The  feeling  was  not  shared  by  Mildred, — solitude,  leisure 
for  thought,  was  her  one  longing  desire.  Yet  even  then  she 
could  throw  herself  into  Bertha's  character ;  and  she  asked 
again,  as  a  special  favor,  that  Ella  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

It  was  a  well-timed  and  well-turned  request.  Bertha 
^ed  deference.  She  was  a  little  sensitive  as  to  her  position 
with  the  children,  and  had  an  undefined  dread  of  Mildred's 
influence  and  interference.  Two  aunts  on  different  sides  might 
rety  well  have  found  matter  for  disagreement ;  but  Mildred 
was  thoroughly  unselfish,  and  had  no  love  of  power.  Bertha's 
answer  was  very  cordial.  She  was  quite  sure  that  her  mother 
would  consent ;  there  could  not  be  any  objection  if  General 
Vivian  liked  it. 

The  point  settled,  Ella  was  summoned. 

The  look  of  delight  which  followed  the  announcement  of 
the  permission  was  a  little  painful  to  Bertha ;  but  she  had 
learnt  nomething,  much,  indeed,  in  that  half  hour's  interview 
with  Mildred,  and,  instead  of  thinking  of  her  own  chilled 
feelings,  she  throw  herself  into  Ella's  pleasure.  <<  Shall  you 
want  any  books  sent  you,  Ella?  The  Cleve  carrier  will  call 
to-morrow  morning." 

**  Aunt  Bertha,  thank  you !  yes;"  and  Ella's  eyes  sparkled 
at  this  unlo(^ed-for  instance  of  conndoradon.  She  tan  out 
of  the  room  to  make  out  a  list 
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Bertha  drew  near  to  Mildred.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
peroeived  that  the  oonversation  had  been  carried  on  too  long. 
Yet  Mildred  smiled,  and  said  she  should  be  quite  well  after 
luncheon. 

"  Strong  people  foi^et  what  weak  ones  feel,"  said  Bertha, 
in  a  tone  of  self-reproach. 

'^  And  weak  ones  are  a  great  trouble  and  burden  to  strong 
ones ;  but  I  am  most  gratoful  to  you  for  having  come." 

'<  I  hope  I  shan't  forget  what  you  have  said,"  obeerved 
Bertha,  bluntly. 

Mildred  smiled.  "  I  dare  say  I  make  many  mistakes.  It 
is  all  theory, — ^I  have  had  no  practical  experience." 

''  But  you  must  have  thought  a  good  deal." 

^'  About  my  own  faults ;  that  teaches  more  than  anything." 

^<  May  I  come  and  see  you  again  sometimes  ?" 

A  very  awkward  question.  General  Vivian  might  not  at 
all  like  to  see  Miss  Campbell  frequently  at  his  house. 

Mildred  could  only  answer  it  honestiy.  '^  Will  you  let  me 
writo  and  ask  you  to  come  ?     It  may  be  the  best  plan." 

Bertha  understood,  and  colored  deeply. 

'^  It  is  not  my  will,  nor  my  doing,  you  will  believe,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mildred,  timidly. 

Bertha  felt  very  contradictory,  but  she  was  too  good  to  give 
way  to  the  feeling.  '^  I  suppose  it  may  be  the  best  plan,"  she 
answered,  in  a  tone  tolerably  free  from  restraint. 

^'Thiuik  you  very  much  for  understanding;  but  I  shall 
hear  from  you." 

'^  Yes ;  if  there  is  anything  to  oommunicato.  I  soarcelj 
see  what  there  can  be." 

''  One  lives  always  in  fear  and  expectaticm,"  said  Mildred. 
She  sighed,  and  the  sigh  revealed  to  Bertha  that  the  sister^s 
anxiety  was  far  keener  tnan  her  own  could  be. 

She  reproached  herself,  and  said,  '*  I  have  been  troubling 
you  about  Ella,  and  asking  your  advice, — I  ought  not  to  have 
done  it  now." 

^'  It  has  done  me  good,  by  distracting  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
tiy  not  to  think  till  we  time  comes.  Mr.  Lester,  you  suppose, 
will  write  to-morrow  ?" 

'<  I  imagine  so.  He  was  going  direct  to  your  brother,  and 
I  know  he  is  anxious  that  no  time  should  be  lost." 

"  Then  God  help  us  all !"  said  Mildred ;  and  Bertha  silaitly 
echoed  the  prayer. 

Ella  came  back  again  with  the  list  of  books,  and  asked  a 
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good  mmnj  questions  tboat  home,  to  which  Bertha  answered 
folly  and  kindly ;  but  Mildred  did  not  speak  a^n  until  just 
at  the  last  moment,  when,  as  Bertha  was  wishing  her  a  final 
good-b'je,  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  to  Ella, 
*^  K  Mr.  Lester  is  away,  keep  Clement  at  home." 

"  Yes,  if  I  can ;  but  he  is  so  wilful." 

Bertha  departed;  and  Mildred,  too  tired  to  talk  more  to 
Ella,  or  even  to  listen  to  reading,  lay  quite  still,  thinking  upon 
the  practical  experience  which  ufe  had  given  her  of  all  that  la 
invouved  in  that  common  word — ^wilful. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


<<  TTAS  the  postman  been  yet,  Louisa  ?"  It  was  Mrs.  Camp- 
n  belVs  question  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast  on 
the  second  day  after  Bertha's  visit  to  the  Hall,  and  it  was 
addressed  to  Louisa  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  no  one  else  was 
80  certain  to  be  on  the  watch — at  least  so  Mrs.  Campbell 
thought  She  was  not  aware  that  Bertha,  in  her  anzietv,  had 
stationed  herself  at  the  shrubbeiy  gate  to  intercept  the  letters 
before  they  were  delivered  at  the  house.  Louisa's  answer  was 
in  the  n^ative;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  Bertha 
entered,  laid  the  letters  on  the  table,  and  left  the  room. 
Louisa  saw  that  Bertha  had  secured  her  own ;  Mrs.  Campbell 
saw  nothing  but  that  there  was  a  long  epistle  from  an  old 
friend,  and  this  she  began  to  read. 

Bertha  came  back  to  read  prayers  and  make  breakfast; 
again,  no  one  but  Louisa  noticed  that  she  was  less  quiet  and 
indifferent  than  usual,  and  certainly  no  one  else  would  have 
had  the  quickness  to  suspect  the  cause,  or  the  overweening 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  it  But  Louisa  had  no  mercy  when 
the  indulgence  of  her  besetting  propensity  was  in  question, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table  she 
b^^an  the  attack.  <<  Aunt  Bertha,  when  is  Mr.  Lester  coming 
backr 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear." 

"  But  he  is  only  gone  for  a  few  days,  is  he  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  my  dear." 

''  Rachel  said  she  hoped  he  would  return  soon." 
18* 
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"Very  possibly,  my  dear." 

A  patise,  and  a  little  diversion  of  Louisa's  thoughts,  fhna 
the  fact  that  Betsy  came  in  with  a  message  from  a  poor  woman, 
which  of  coarse  she  fhlly  attended  to.  But  she  b^an  agaia. 
"  Mr.  Lester  is  gone  to  London,  bn't  he,  Aunt  Bertha  ?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

*'  Rachel  said  she  thought  you  would  hear  if  he  were  oom- 
Ing  back  to-day  or  to-morrow,  because  he  told  her  that  perhaps 
he  might  be  obliged  to  send  her  a  message  through  you  instead 
of  writing  himself." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

<<  But  can't  I  give  the  message  for  you  7  I  am  going  up 
to  the  Rectory  after  breakfast." 

'*  Thank  you,  Louisa," — Bertha's  tone  was  chilling  and  is- 
proachful, — "  but  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  messages." 

<<0h  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  Aunt  Bertha;  I  only  meant  to 
save  you  the  trouble."  Louisa  was  satisfied  then.  She  had 
learnt  what  she  wished  to  know,  that  Mr.  Lester  had  written. 
She  went  on :  <'  Then  if  Mr.  L^ter  doesn't  oome  back,  Radid 
may  come  and  stay  here,  mayn't  she  ?" 

"  We  will  see  about  it." 

Here  Mrs.  Campbell  interposed :  "  I  can't  have  Rachel 
staying  here.  She  can  come  to  drink  tea  as  she  did  last 
night;  but  I  don't  want  her  this  week;  the  servants  are 
busy." 

''  Mr.  Lester  must  be  coming  back  by  Saturday,"  persisted 
Louisa,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear,  but  I  can't  have  Rachel  sti^ng 
here ;  I  won't  allow  it" 

Louisa  looked  extremely  disconcerted,  and  repeated  that 
Mr.  Lester  would  be  at  home  on  Saturday,  and  then  they 
should  not  have  Rachel  for  weeks. 

"  Louisa,  that  is  very  perverse,"  said  Bertha.  "  You  know 
that  Mr.  Lester  never  objects  to  Rachel's  coming  here,  except 
when  she  has  some  special  engagement  at  home. ' 

^^  I  don't  understand.  What  is  all  this  fuss  about  Rachel 
and  Mr.  Lester?"  inquired  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Bertha's  (juick  reply  was,  "Oh I  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence ;"  which  did  not  satisfy  Mrs.  Campbell. 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Lester  ?  When  did  you  say  he  was 
coming  home  ?" 

"  Some  time  this  week  he  hopes  it  may  be,"  replied  Bertha. 

"  When  he  does  come  he  can  bring  down  that  packet  of 
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tern  for  ub,"  observed  Mrs.  Campbell.  ^^  Remember  yoa  ask 
kirn,  Bertha.'' 

^'  I  don't  know  the  exact  day  when  he  is  cominfir,"  replied 
Bertha. 

'<  He  must  be  back  by  Sunday/'  persisted  Louisa: 

^<  Or  he  mnst  have  some  one  to  take  his  duty/'  observed 
Fanny,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  novelty. 

^<  He  will  sure  to  be  back  by  Saturday/'  said  Clement,  in 
a  Tery  moody  tone.     <<  I  never  knew  him  stay  away  yet." 

'<  What  is  to  keep  him.  Bertha:  do  you  biow?  Have  vou 
heard  from  him?" 

Lofoisa's  eyes  sparkled  with  amusement.  Her  grand- 
mamma had  aeked  precisely  the  question  she  was  longmg  to 
put. 

Bertha  could  not  avoid  a  direct  answer.  '<  I  had  a  few 
lines  from  him  this  morning/'  she  said.  <<  He  does  not  men- 
lion  when  he  shall  be  at  home." 

^<  But  is  it  business  he  is  gone  for,  or  what  ?  It  was  quite 
a  aadd^i  nodon." 

<'  Bachel  said  she  thought  he  was  gone  to  see  a  friend/' 
observed  Louisa. 

<<  My  dear  Louisa,  I  didn't  ask  you.  Pray  don't  answer 
unless  yon  are  spoken  to.  Your  aunt  will  tell  me.  Is  it  any 
friend  we  know,  Bertha  V 

Louisa  whispered  loudly  to  Fanny  that  she  was  sure  it  was 
Mr.  Bruce,  because  she  happened  to  see  the  direction  of  a 
parcel  Mr.  Lester  took  with  him,  and  it  was  the  same  as  that 
on  Mr.  Bruce's  letters;  and  Fanny  omimunicated  the  fact  to 
Clen^nt;  whilst  Bertha,  blushing  and  hesitating,  answered, 
evasively,  that  she  never  inquired  into  Mr.  Lester's  private 
affurs. 

''That  is  no  answer,  my  dear  Bertha;  what  is  all  this 
■^Btery  1  1  can't  bear  mysteries.  Why  shouldn't  you  say 
to  me  that  he  is  gone  to  see  Mr.  Bruce,  if  he  is  gone  ?"  Mrs. 
Campbell  spoke  very  fretfully,  and  Louisa  glanced  at  Clement 
in  triumph. 

Bertha  felt  she  must  speak  out  at  once : ''  Mr.  Lester  talked 
of  seeing  Mr.  Bruce/'  she  replied;  ''and  he  says  to^y  that 
he  is  kept  in  London,  because  Mr.  Bruce  is  not  very  well.  He 
doesn't  mention  the  day  of  his  return,  and  he  thinks  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  his  Sunday  duty.  He  writes,  be- 
ndes,  about  some  little  parish  matters." 

'<  Well  I  but  let  me  see  the  letter;  can't' you  show  it  me  f" 
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^'  There  are  one  or  two  tilings  private  in  it/**  said  Bertha; 
"  I  am  afraid  he  wouldn't  like  it." 

That  was  suffident  to  annoy  Mrs.  Campbell  for  the  whole 
day.  If  Louisa  had  wished  to  render  every  one  about  her 
unoomfortable^  she  had  most  certainly  succeeded ;  and  she  had 
punished  herself  too>  f6r  she  was  very  quick  in  disoovering 
the  impres^on  she  had  made^  and  could  see  plainly  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  smooth  day  with  Aunt  Bertha. 

She  said  yery  little  during  the  remainder  of  the  breakfint, 
and  when  it  was  over  went  up  to  Clement 

'<  Clement;  what  is  the  matter  about  Mr.  Lester  and  Bir. 
Brace  f  and  why  does  Aunt  Bertha  make  such  a  mystery  about 
itaUr 

'<I  don't  know;  how  should  IV  was  Clement's  blunt 
reply. 

<<  But  you  do  know  something,  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  1.     How  you  do  tease,  Louisa  I" 

'<  And  how  cross  you  are,  Clement !  and  you  were  cross  all 
yesterday ;  it  was  th^  reckoning  made  you  cross.  Who  gave 
It  to  you  to  do  ?  Did  Mr.  Lester  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  nobody.  What  on  earth  do  you  pry  into  my 
concerns  for?"  Clement  spoke  very  impatiently,  and  made 
his  escape  as  soon  as  he  could ;  Louisa  looking  after  him,  and 
thinking  that  something  strange  must  be  going  on,  when 
every  one  was  so  easily  put  out.  And  what  was  Clement 
calculating  ?    She  would  find  out  that,  if  she  did  nothing  else. 

Bertha  had  a  better  excuse  for  being  put  out  than  any  one 
else.  The  last  thing  she  would  have  desired  was  that  the 
children  or  her  mother  should  believe  there  was  at  this  time  a 
mystery  connected  with  Mr.  Lester's  movements.  There  was 
enough  to  make  her  anxious,  without  the  dread  of  incaution 
and  idle  curiosity  in  those  ^th  whom  she  lived. 

Mr.  Lester's  letter  was  short,  and  by  no  means  satia&ctory. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Campbell, 
"  I  arrived  yesterday,  about  five  o'clock,  and  found  my 
friend  very  far  from  well.  He  has  had  an  attack  of  influens^ 
which  confines  him  to  his  bed.  He  is  improving,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  quite  do  to  let  him  travel  to-morrow.  It  is 
possible  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for  bar- 
ing my  Sunday  duty  taken ;  the  week  days  are  provided  for. 
» I  have  not  been  able  to  say  anything  about  business.  I  will 
write  again  as  soon  as  I  can.    I  shall  send  a  few  lines  to  MifS 
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YiTiiii.     Will  yua  please  give  the  enclosed  note  to  RacheL 
I  trost  her  quite  to  your  care. 

« In  haste^  most  sincerely  yonrs^ 

"Robert  Lesteb." 

In  the  postscript  were  a  few  directions  abont  some  poor 
people^  whom  Bertha  was  taking  charge  of;  and  the  last  words 
were,  "  I  need  scarcely  urge  upon  you  caution  and  great  watch- 
fulness, CApecially  as  r^ards  occupying  Clement;  and  keeping 
him  out  of  mischief.  You  may  he  certain  I  shall  return  the 
rery  earliest  day  possible.'^ 

Perhaps  Bertha  could  scarcely  have  expected,  in  reason, 
anything  more  decisive  in  this,  Mr.  Lester's  first  letter ;  but 
sQSpeose  was  intensely  trying  to  her,  and  now  it  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  knowledge  of  Edward  Vivian's  illness,  which 
might  protract  it  considerably.  She  felt  sadly  faithless,  and 
conscience  painfully  reproached  her  for  it ;  but  it  seemed  as 
i^  for  the  first  time,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake 
were  revealed  to  her. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  gone  on  in  a  dream  of  hope  for 
yeazs  before,  never  really  hoping  or  expecting  anything ;  talk- 
ing of  the  changes  which  might  some  day  come,  without  really 
anticipating  them.  Only  within  the  last  few  days,  since  Mr. 
Lester  himself  had  acknowledged  that  the  moment  for  action 
was  arrived,  had  she  dared  to  realize  to  herself  the  possibility 
of  success  or  of  failure. 

It  required  all  Bertha's  conscientiousness  to  bring  her  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  her  ordinary  work.  But  she  was  a 
person  who  could  never  waste  time  in  useless  regrets  or  fears ; 
each  hour  in  the  day  had  its  occupation  marked,  and  she  was 
almost  scrupulously  exact  in  keeping  to  it.  A  few  minutes 
of  lebure  were  however  always  to  be  found  directly  after 
breakfast,  whilst  the  children  were  preparing  their  lessons ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  them,  she  pleased  herself  by  carrying 
Rachel's  note  to  the  Rectory  instead  of  sending  it.  There 
was  something  in  the  gay  smile  and  the  affectionate  glance 
that  would  meet  her  there,  which  was  soothing  even  when  she 
oould  not  open  her  mind,  and  tell  all  her  anxieties  j  and  per- 
haps one  of  Bertha's  few  self-deceptions  might  have  been 
discovered  in  the  excuses  which  she  made,  when  anything 
particularly  vexatious  had  occurred  at  the  Lodge,  to  go  to  the 
Rectory,  and  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  Rachel. 

Rachel  was  met  in  the  porch,  witii  her  bonnet  and  shawl  • 
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on.  She  had  expected  a  letter,  and  not  reeeiving  one, 
going  to  the  Lodge  to~make  inamries.  She  ran  np  to  Bertha 
eagerly :  '<  Dear  Miss  Campbell;  how  kind  of  yon !  and  yoii 
have  a  note !"  She  seized  it  eagerly,  and  then  recollecting 
herself,  added :  "  May  I  read  it  r  you  won't  think  it  mde  r 
But  yon  must  come  in  and  sit  down  by  the  fire;  it  is  veiy  cold 
this  morning." 

Even  in  her  anxiety  for  news  from  her  father,  she  could 
not  forget  consideration  for  one  present  with  her;  and  Bertha 
was  taken  into  the  study,  and  the  fire  was  stirred,  and  she  wis 
made  to  unfasten  her  cloak,  and  then  Baohel  turned  away  to  the 
window  to  ])erase  her  precious  note.  It  was  read  through  twice, 
and  a  kiss  given  to  the  name  at  the  bottom ;  but  still  Rachel  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window  with  a  watery  mist  dimming  h^ 
eyes.  Bertha,  seated  by  the  fire,  waited  patiently.  She  knew 
well  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  the  j>oor  child's  mind. 
Rachael  had  never  calculated  upon  the  possibility  of  her 
father's  being  away  more  than  two  days.  But  it  was  a  calm 
voice  which  spoke  at  last,  only  rather  lower  and  more  restrained 
in  its  accent  than  was  wont;  and  if  tears  were  gathering  in 
Rachel's  eyes,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  further,  as  she  stood 
again  by  BerUia's  side,  and  said :  ^'  He  doesn't  know  when  he 
shall  come  back."  * 

'<  Not  exactly  the  day,  dear  Rachel ;  but  it  can't  be  long." 

''  Can't  it  ?  but  he  promised,  he  thought  he  should  be  back 
to-morrow.'^  A  rush  of  sorrow  rose  up  in  Rachel's  throaty 
but  she  swallowed  it  with  a  strong  effort.  '^  I  don't  mean  to 
be  wrong.  Miss  Campbell,  I  want  to  bear  it, — I  wiD," — and 
there  was  another  effort  at  self-conmiand. 

<<  Yes,  because  small  trials  oome  to  us  from  the  same  Hand 
as  great  ones." 

<*  Thank  you ;"  and  Rachel  put  her  arm  fondly  round  Bertha; 
'<  that  is  just  what  papa  would  say.  It  does  me  more  good 
than  telling  me  the  time  will  soon  pass,"  she  added,  as  an 
April  smile  brightened  her  face.  <<  But  you  think  he  wiM 
come  ?" 

'<  Certainly,  the  very  first  day  he  can.  He  must,  you  know, 
for  the  sake  of  his  parish." 

^'  And  for  mine ;  what  should  I  do  without  him  f  It  is  so 
lonely." 

That  was  a  little  unmeant  reproach  to  Bertha.  It  seemed 
very  hard  that  she  could  not  at  once  take  Rachel  to  the  Lodge^ 
but  she  knew  it  would  not  do  to  propose  it.     Her  mind  was 
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set  ftt  rest,  however^  by  Baoliel's  saying :  <'  Papa  teUs  me  ihait 
if  I  doa't  hear  from  him  about  his  coming  home  to-monow, 
he  shall  ask  Aunt  Mildred  to  let  me  go  to  the  Hall.  I  shall 
enjoy  that  excessively,  but  it  won't  be  like  haying  papa.'' 

'<  You  will  have  Ella,  too,  as  a  companion/'  said  Bertha. 

<-  Shall  I  ?  How  yeiy  nice  I  Yet  I  thought  she  was  coming 
back." 

''  Miss  Yiyian  wants  her  to  stay.  She  thinks  her  grandpapa 
will  like  it" 

<<  Will  he  really  ?"  Rachel  seemed  about  to  add  something 
yeiy  energetic;  but  she  stopped,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
*'  I&d  you  see  Aunt  Mildred  yesterday  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  an  hour  nearly.     We  had  a  long  talk." 

"  And  you  think — yes,  I  am  sure  you  thidc  as  I  do— that 
she  is  very — ^I  don't  know  what  to  say — not  at  all  like  any  one 
else." 

"  No,  very  unlike." 

<<  And  EUa  is  so  fond  of  her !"  continued  Bachel.  <<  She 
sent  me  a  little  note  the  other  day,  and  told  me  that  she  was 
b^inning  to  love  her  just  as  I  said  she  would.     It  will  be  very 

nice  going  there ;  only  if  papa  could  be  there  too "  and 

she  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  We  can't  have  all  we  wish,"  said  Bertha. 

It  was  a  truism ;  yet  Rachel's  simple  humility  took  it  as  it 
was  intended,  and  she  replied,  ^'No,  I  ought  to  remember 
that;  I  ought  to  be  thankful.     And  the  Hall  will  be  very 

pleasant^  and "  she  stopped^  for  tears  would  come  in  spite 

of.  her  efforts. 

'<  Doesn't  papa  say  anything  else  in  his  note  ?"  inquired 
Bertha,  wishing  to  distract  her  thoughts. 

"  Yes,  one  thing — I  forgot."  Rachel  read  it  through  again. 
''  He  has  left  his  pocket-book  behind  him ;  he  wants  me  to 
look  in  it,  and  send  him  a  receipted  bill  that  is  in  it.  He  says 
if  I  am  in  any  doubt,  you  will  tell  which  it  is.  It  is  a  school 
bin,  which  he  paid  in  Cleve  the  other  day." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  find  the  pocket-book  at  once,"  said 
Bertha,  looking  at  her  watch.  "  1  have  just  ten  minutes  to 
spare.     Then  we  can  settle  which  is  the  bill." 

"  I  saw  it  yesterday,  I  remember,"  said  Rachel,  searching 
about  the  room.  ''  I  thought  why  he  had  left  it.  Oh !  here 
it  is."     She  gave  it  to  Bertha. 

"  You  had  better  open  it,"  said  Bertha,  returning  it. 

*^  There  are  such  loads  of  papers  I"  Rachel  took  them  out, 
one  after  the  other.     '<  This — no,  it  is  a  note ;  and  this  is  a 
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list  of  school  chOdren ;  and  tliese  are  letters. — ^I  don't  think 
the  bill  is  here." 

<<  Perhaps  that  may  be  it/'  said  Bertha,  pointing  to  a  folded 
paper  whicn  had  a  name  written  on  the  back. 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  m&j  be."  Rachel  opened  and  looked 
at  it.  "I  don't  think — it  isn't  a  receipt — what  does  it  mean  t" 
She  put  the  paper  into  Bertha's  hands. 

Bertha  rwid : — 

^'  Three  months  after  the  death  of  my  father,  I  promise  to 
pay  John  Vivian;  Esq.,  or  order,  the  sum  of  fire  thousand 
pounds.     Yalue  received. 

Edward  Bruce  Vivian." 

"  Dear  Miss  Campbell,  aren't  you  well  ?"  Bertha's  colorless 
cheek,  her  fixed  gaze,  might  well  warrant  the  question. 

She  started.  "What  did  you  say  ?  Yes,  1  am  very  well, 
thank  you.  It  is  not  the  bill,  I  think.  Hadn't  you  better 
ask  the  servants  if  they  have  seen  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  had."  Kachel  was  frightened  by  Bertha's 
manner.  She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  to  ask  the  servants  ; 
but  she  ran  away,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  room. 

Bertha  was  alone — the  stninge  paper  in  her  hand :  but  she 
could  scarcely  read  it  again — ^the  letters  swam  before  ner  eyes. 
Yet  her  thoughts,  her  powers  of  reasoning  were  singularly 
clear.  It  must  mean,  it  could  not  mean  anything  but  thai 
Edward  Vivian  had  deceived  them ;  that  he  had  really  been 
involved  to  an  extent  five  times  as  great  as  he  had  ever 
acknowledged ;  that  he  had  extricated  himself  by  means  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  any  father,  most  especially  a  man  with 
General  Vivian's  jealous  sense  of  justice,  his  keen  family 
pride  and  personal  dignity,  reckoning  upon  that  as  already  his 
own,  to  which  his  only  claim  lay  in  his  father's  will.  She 
recalled  Mr.  Lester's  manner  during  his  last  conversation,  and 
fancied  now  that  his  tone  of  despondency  was  greater  than  she 
had  ever  known  it.  Perhaps  he  had  only  lately,  in  ^is  inU»r- 
view  with  General  Vivian,  been  made  aware  of  the  extent  of 
Edward's  offence ;  perhaps  he  had  not  liked  to  give  her  his 
true  reason  for  going  to  London,  and  had  seized  upon  Goff 's 
interference  with  the  letters  as  an  excuse ;  perhaps,  when  he 
said  that  the  hour  for  the  decisive  step  had  arrived,  it  was 
from  the  conviction  that  Edward  had  sinned  beyond  the  hope 
of  pardon^  except  by  a  final  despairing  appeal  to  mercy. 
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Bertha's  feart  gave  strength  to  her  conviotions ;  yet  even 
in  this  there  was  much  to  perplex  her.  A  paper  so  important 
left  to  chance^  placed  in  a  pocket-book,  with  trifling  memo- 
randa, and,  as  it  seemed,  forgotten, — very  unlike  that  was  to 
Mr.  Lester,  so  careful  and  particular  as  he  was  in  all  matters 
of  business.  And  how  did  it  come  into  his  possession  ?  How 
long  had  he  kept  it  from  her  ?  These  were  questions  not  to 
be  solved.  She  heard  Kachel  returning,  and  her  impulse  was 
to  restore  the  piq)er  to  its  place ;  but  a  second  thought  made 
her  hesitate.  It  might  be  unsafe.  Mr.  Lester  might  have 
forgotten  it  It  seemed  better  to  take  care  of  it,  and  then  tell 
him  what  she  had  done.  Happily,  Bertha's  conscience  was  so 
free  from  any  double  motive,  that  she  had  no  cause  to  mistrust 
her  own  intentions,  and  safe  in  the  certainty  of  Mr.  Lester's 
kind  interpretation  of  her  actions,  she  took  possession  of  the 
mysterious  document ;  whilst  Eachel  came  back  with  a  forlorn 
face,  having  heard  no  tidings  of  the  receipted  bill. 

Bertha  was  too  anxious  to  be  willing  to  wait  till  further 
search  had  been  made,  and  even  in  the  excitement  of  her  feel- 
ings and  the  perplexity  of  her  thoughts,  was  conscious  that 
the  ten  minutes  she  had  given  herself  were  expired ;  and  Ra- 
chel, knowing  her  strict  punctuality,  would  not  ask  her  to  stay 
a  moment  bevond  the  appointed  time,  but  insisted  upon  look- 
ing through  tne  pocket-book  papers  again  herself,  and  promised 
to  bring  Sie  bill  to  the  Lodge  to  be  inspected  if  it  were  found. 
Just  at  the  last  minute,  Bertha  thought  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  teU  Rachel  that  she  had  taken  the  paper;  but  she  felt 
a  little  shy  of  confessing  what  might  appear  a  liberty,  and  was 
afraid  of  exciting  remark.  She  Smcied,  besides,  that  Rachel 
was  not  likely  to  miss  it,  as  she  had  scarcely  looked  at  it,  and 
certainly  did  not  understand  what  it  meant. 

Bertha,  therefore,  went  home  to  teach  the  children,  give 
directions  to  the  servants,  wait  upon  her  mother,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all,  to  ponder  upon  the  painful  light  which  had  thus 
suddenly  been  cast  upon  the  family  affairs.  Rachel  remained 
in  the  study,  and  went  through  the  papers  carefully  again ; 
this  dme,  perhaps  because  she  was  not  flurried  by  Bertha's 
occasional  glances  at  the  timepiece,  she  found  the  bill  without 
any  difficulty :.  and  then,  having  a  vague  recollection  that  she 
had  missed  something  which  ought  to  be  there,  took  another 
survey  in  search  of  the  old  dirty-looking  paper  which  she  had 
put  into  Bertha's  hands,  and  which  at  the  time  she  remem- 
bered to  have  thought  very  unUke  all  the  rest 
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Most  provoking  it  was,  just  as  she  was  going  to  sit  down  to 
read,  to  be  hindered  in  this  way ;  bnt  now  the  old  paper  was 
gone.  Twice  she  went  throngh  the  letters  and  notes  as  they 
were  folded  in  the  pocket-book;  then  she  unfolded  and  exa- 
mined them,  looked  under  the  table,  under  the  chairs,  under 
books  and  sofa  cushions,  in  every  place  where  such  a  paper 
was  most  unlikely  to  be  found,  and  at  last  went  agun  to  the 
kitchen  to  confide  her  troubles  to  Anne. 

And  Anne  was  standing  in  the  back  yard,  and  a  door  whicb 
led  from  it  into  the  Rectory  lane  was  open,  and  near  this  door 
was  Goff,  haunting  the  premises  still,  trying  to  make  friends 
with  Anne  at  home,  as  he  had  not  met  h^  the  day  before  ia 
the  village.  Rachel  came  out,  full  of  her  annoyanoe,  with  aa 
idea  that  by  means  of  a  sweeping-brush  Anne  would  be  aUe 
to  penetrate  into  the  secret  recesses  of  any  hiding-plaoe  in 
which  the  tiresome  paper  should  have  secreted  itself.  And 
she  gave  a  full  description  of  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability ;  said 
that  it  was  old  and  discolored,  and  was  written  in  a  scrawlj 
hand,  with  a  great  name  signed  at  the  boUom  which  she 
thought  was  Edward  Vivian ;  and  that  she  remembered  what 
it  was  like  especially,  because  Miss  Campbell  tamed  so  pale 
just  when  the  paper  was  given  her  that  she  fancied  it  must  be 
something  written  on  it  which  frightened  her.  Of  course  it 
was  not  that,  because  it  was  only  an  old  kind  of  bill,  and  there 
was  nothing  really  the  matter  with  Miss  CampbelL  To  all 
which  details  Anne  gave  very  little  heed,  though  promising  to 
use  her  best  endeavors  to  assist  Rachel's  wishes,  and  to  pick 
up  every  piece  of  paper  she  might  see  on  the  ground  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  truant. 

Anne  did  not  heed,  but  Goff  did ;  and  when  Anne,  at  R»- 
cheFs  request,  went  back  with  her  to  the  study,  Goff,  oool, 
reckless,  desperate  in  danger  as  in  the  carrying  out  of  schemes 
of  guilt,  hurried  to  the  Grange  to  communicate  to  Captain  Vi- 
vian what  he  had  heard,  and  discuss  the  plans  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  probability  that  the  missing  paper 
was  the  evidence  of  their  gmlt  and  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lester's 
sudden  departure. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

NO  news  from  Mr.  Lester  the  following  morning.  Bertha 
had  looked  forward  to  the  post  with  intense  anxiety ;  and 
when  the  blank  '^  no  letters  to-day"  was  heard  from  Louisa,  as 
the  postman  passed  the  gate,  her  heart  sickened  with  disap- 
pointment. She  had  waited,  hoping  to  hear  of  his  return, 
and  intending  to  dday  any  inqniiy  as  to  the  paper  in  her  poe- 
•easion  until  she  could  see  him.  Since  the  discovery  of  Goff's 
interference  she  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  trusting  anything 
which  miehtKbe  of  consequence  to  the  post;  and  the  more  she 
oonsidered  the  subject  in  calm  moments,  examining  carefully 
the  signature,  and  going  over  in  her  own  mind  all  that  she  had 
ever  heard  as  connected  with  Edward  Vivian's  affisdrs,  the  more 
her  first  feelings  were  altered,  whilst  a  strong  conviction  forced 
ite^  upon  her  that  ike  document  of  which  in  so  singular  a 
manner  she  had  become  possessed  was  false.  The  writing 
unquestionably  strikingly  resembled  Mr.  Vivian's ;  but  it  was 
stiff  and  careful ;  not  such  as  his  would  have  been  under  any 
pressure  of  anxiety.  There  were  slight  differences  in  the  letters 
also,  but  these  could  not  be  so  much  depended  upon,  because 
years  tend  very  much  to  alter  handwriting,  and  sne  could  not 
well  recollect  what  her  brother-in-law's  had  been  so  long  ago. 
But  that  which  most  weighed  with  Bertha  was  the  full  belief, 
impr^sed  upon  her  mind  by  family  troubles,  that  his  debts 
had  never  amounted  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  sum  named 
in  the  paper.  Mr.  Lester  doubtless  must,  like  herself,  have 
had  suspicions  upon  the  subject,  and  the  paper  must  be  con- 
nected, she  felt  sure,  with  his  London  journey ;  perhaps  ho 
did  not  say  so  for  fear  of  exciting  false  hopes ;  perhaps — but 
that  was  all  a  mystery,  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  if  she  wished  to 
keep  her  mind  quiet ;  only  Bertha  felt  that  whether  her  con- 
jectures were  true  or  false,  the  discovery  of  the  paper  threw 
light  upon  General  Vivian's  feelings,  and  gave  him  a  claim  to 
sympathy  fully  as  much  as  to  censure. 

Nothing  of  this  anxiety  was  shown  outwardly.  The  quiet- 
ness of  Bertha's  ordinary  manner  was  an  assistance  to  her 
in  keeping  up  the  necessaiy  self-restraint.  She  was  so  grave 
usually,  that  no  one  noticed  a  shade  more  or  less,  except  it 
might  be  Louisa,  and  even  she  was  often  baffled  by  her  aunt's 
oomposure.    Yet  it  was  a  serious  effort  during  tiie  day  to  keep 
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her  wandering  thoughts  in  order,  and  go  through  the  nnittiie 
of  lessons;  and  the  pre-oocupation  of  her  mind,  added  to  a 
natural  want  of  observation  and  quick  penetration  into  charae- 
tor,  prevented  her  from  watching  Clement,  or  discovering  in 
him  anything  which  might  have  led  her  to  think  that  his 
heart  was  ill  at  ease. 

That  first  deception  had  led  him  on  much  further  than 
he  intended.  When  Captain  Vivian  met  him  the  day  suc- 
ceeding his  visit,  and  proposed  to  him  to  repeat  it,  asking, 
as  a  favor,  that,  besides  giving  him  help  for  amusement,  he 
would  assist  him  in  a  case  which  was  a  question  of  businesBy 
Clement  had  nothing  to  Mi  back  upon  to  support  his  weak 
will,  and,  of  course,  yielded;  and  a  second  visit  involved  a 
third,  still  apparently  innocent,  but  making  him,  after  the 
excitement  was  over,  very  uneasy,  and  enabling  Ci4>tain  Vivian 
to  discover  in  the  course  of  conversation  all  he  required  to 
know  as  to  Mr.  Lester's  movements,  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
in  London,  and  the  probabilitv  of  his  return ;  Clement  telling 
everything  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  never  for  one  moment 
suspecting  a  meaning  in  this  apparent  interest. 

And  he  flattered  himself,  too,  that  he  was  gaining  some- 
thing by  the  intercourse.  Captain  Vivian  talked  to  nim  of 
the  sea  and  his  fancy  for  it,  and  gave  him  some  useful  advioe 
not  unmixed  with  flattery,  promising,  any  day  that  he  could 
manage  it,  to  take  him  for  a  short  sail,  merely  that  he  might 
have  a  few  practical  lessons,  which  were  better,  he  said,  thim 
any  talking.  If  it  had  only  not  been  against  Clement's  can- 
science,  he  would  quite  have  enjoyed  going  to  the  Orange, 
especially  as  he  found  that  by  some  means  he  was  free  from 
Ronald's  warning  voice.  Both  days  he  had  been  there  Bo- 
nald  had  been  absent,  sent  by  his  father  on  some  business*  to 
Cleve,  or  over  the  hUls;  and  Captain  Vivian  had  oaationed 
Clement  playfully  against  mentioning  his  visit,  saying,  that 
when  they  had  made  out  their  puzzling  questions,  he  meant 
to  surprise  him  with  his  cleverness,  for  Ilonald  never  dueled 
he  had  a  head  for  reckoning. 

There  had  been  a  prop(»al  that  they  should  meet  again  on 
this  day,  still  with  the  excuse  of  what  Captain  Vivian  called 
business ;  and  Clement  had  given  an  evasive  answer,  which 
left  it  at  his  option  to  go  or  not,  as  h»  might  choose.  So  his 
conscience  was  tolerably  easy  for  the  present,  though  the  past 
weighed  upon  him  most  uncomfortably. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Bertha  should  suspect  aaj  of  this 
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eril.  Olement  liad  kept  regularly  to  boars,  and  walked  once 
WTtli  Ids  sisters,  and  was  attentive  to  his  studies.  This  after- 
noon, also,  after  some  demur,  he  agreed  to  go  with  them  over 
the  hills  to  Greystone  Gorge,  to  see  Barney  Wood;  and 
although  Bertha  was  not  at  all  fond  of  being  left  in  any  way 
in  charge  of  Clement,  feeling  that  her  control  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  him,  she  was  satisfied  that  he  seemed  more  disposed 
than  usual  to  be  obedient.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  his  unacknowledged  fault  which  made  him  particularly 
grave  and  quiet. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  and  the  days  were  now  so  short  that  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  home  early.  Without  Clement,  indeed, 
Bertha  might  have  hesitated  about  undertaking  the  expedition ; 
for  it  was  unpleasant  to  return  over  the  hills  alone,  or  only 
with  the  children,  when  it  was  growing  dark,  and  Barney 
Wood's  cottage  had  not  the  best  possible  reputation.  His 
mother,  who  was  dead,  had  been  (Joff 's  daughter ;  and  report 
said,  that  the  crafhr  smuggler  made  use  of  his  son-in-law's 
house  as  a  resort  K)r  himself  and  his  comrades,  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  was  certainly  very  much  out  of  the  way  of 
inspection,  although  within  an  ea^  distance  of  Daik  Head 
Point,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Grange, — all  advantages  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  contraband  traffic  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  upon  that  part  of  the  coast.  Dark  Head  Point  was 
weU  known  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  smugglers. 
It  was  the  highest  headUand  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  it 
th^  could  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  country  for  miles; 
and,  though  cnilled  inaccessible  from  the  shore,  it  was  said 
that  the  practised  foot  of  the  smuggler  could  find  a  footing 
upon  narrow  ledges,  which  scarcely  a  goat  could  venture  to 
tread ;  and  that  the  tubs,  when  landed,  were  often  hidden  in 
receflses  of  the  cliffs,  which  the  preventive  men,  with  all  their 
hardihood,  could  not  reach.  But  all  this  was  but  hearsay. 
Smu^ers  have  a  code  of  honor  peculiarly  their  own,  and  no 
one  of  the  Encombe  band  had  ever  yet  been  known  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  his  comrades ;  whilst  the  villagers  would  have 
believed  it  an  act  of  the  grossest  treachery  to  reveal  aught, 
either  by  word  or  look,  concerning  the  traffic  in  which  so 
many  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  were  deeply 
engaged. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  intrusted  to  Mr.  Lester,  that  of  guid- 
ing these  lawless  people :  to  himself  they  were  uniformly  civil, 
and,  for  tiie  meet  part,  there  was  little  more  to  find  fault  with 
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ammigst  them  than  amongst  the  genentity  of  their  ela» 
Drunkenness  was  the  prevailing  Tioe,  but  there  were  few  petty 
thefts;  the  ehildren  were  sent  regularly  to  school;  the  wives 
worked  diligently  at  home ;  the  attendaoce  at  church  on  the 
Sunday  was  as  regular  as  it  commonly  is  in  a  seafaring  place  } 
on  the  week-days,  few  men  would  have  been  found,  in  any 
village  of  the  size,  able  to  leave  their  daily  work.  Only  now 
and  then,  some  affray  with  the  preventive  men  roused  the 
fiercer  passions  of  the  people,  and  revealed  the  depth  «f  the 
mischief  which,  at  other  times,  was  doing  its  work  secretly, 
but  surely.  And  it  was  not  easy  to  find  occasions  for  warning, 
where  the  offence  was  so  carefully  concealed.  The  men  csdlod 
themselves  fishermen ;  their  boata  were  ostensibly  fishing-boats, 
andj  indeed,  often  used  for  that  purpose ;  they  were  connected^ 
too,  with  other  smuggling  banai9  along  the  coast,  and  it  was 
customary  to  shift  tiie  offence  firom  one  to  the  other,  till  it 
become  almost  impossible  to  attach  it  to  any  individual.  But, 
worse  than  all,  they  were  unquestionably  supported  and  en- 
ooun^ed  by  powerful  example;  and,  whilst  Captain  Vivian 
remained  in  the  village,  Mr.  Lester  felt  bitterly  that  all  hope 
of  really  improving  ms  people,  or  teaching  them  the  actual 
culpability  of  their  conduct,  was  vain.  Yet  with  him  there 
was  even  greater  difficulty  in  fixing  the  offence  than  with  the 
lower  classes.  The  vessel  kept  off  the  coast,  and  known  to 
belong  to  him,  and  to  be  engaged  in  smuggling  expeditions, 
was  owned  nominally  by  anotner  person,  and  was  ostensibly  a 
trading  vessel,  which  went  backwards  and  forwards  for  appa- 
rently innocent  purposes  of  business.  It  had  even  been 
searched,  but  nothing  had  been  found.  Yet  there  was  no 
more  real  doubt  of  its  being  used  for  smuggling  purposes, 
than  that  the  man  chiefly  connected  with  it  was  a  lawless  vil- 
lain ;  all  that  was  needed  was  proof;  and  proof  was  never  at 
hand. 

It  seemed  hard  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  guilty  \ipon  the  inno- 
cent; harder  still,  when  it  was  known  mat  temptation  and 
threats  were  used  in  the  village  to  no  slight  extent;  and  that 
those  who  would  not  join  the  smugglers  from  interest,  were 
compelled  to  do  so  from  fear.  TMs  had  been  the  case,  in 
some  decree,  with  Mark  Wood,  the  father  of  little  Barney. 
He  had  been  a  quiet,  respectable  man,  till  he  married  Gloff  8 
daughter.  Even  then  he  seemed  anxious  to  keep  himself  aloof 
from  the  evil  practices  prevalent  around  him ;  but  once  nearly 
o(mnected  with  a  man  of  bad  principle,  and  he  could  not  again 
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set  bimseif  free.  Mr.  Lester  had  been  a  fnend  to  Mark  and 
to  hia  wife ;  he  had  attended  h&t  through  a  long  illness,  and 
been  with  her  at  the  moment  of  death ;  and  at  that  time  it 
seemed  that  the  unhappy  husband's  heart  was  open  to  good 
impresRonSf  and  Mr.  Lester,  anxious  to  follow  them  up,  had 
taken  especial  notice  of  his  sickly  boy,  left  without  a  mother's 
care.  With  the  assistance  of  Rachel  and  Bertha  Campbell, 
he  had  provided  Barney  with  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  in 
the  wiah  to  keep  up  his  influence  with  the  father  by  the  means 
of  his  child.  But  the  case  was  not  as  hopeful  now  as  it  had 
been.  GoS  was  more  frequently  at  the  cottaee ;  his  son-in- 
Uw  was  with  him  oftener  in  other  places.  It  had  even  been 
reported  that  Mark  Wood  was  to  be  seen,  late  at  night,  watch- 
ing on  Paik  Head  Point;  but  this  was  only  report,  and  Mr. 
JjOBter  could  not  leave  the  sick  boy  to  suffer  beofuise  his  iather 
was  yielding  to  evil  example.  He  still  allowed  Bertha  and 
Baehel  to  visit  him^  and  aided  them  in  any  little  plans  for  the 
child's  comfort,  often  making  an  excuse  to  visit  Uie  bov  him- 
sdf,  with  the  desire  of  meeting  the  father,  and  gaining  an 
insight  into  his  habits.  But,  once  a  smuggler,  and  Mark 
Wood's  sense  of  honor  and  truth  was  as  perverted  as  that  of 
his  companions.  He  would  treat  Mr.  Lester  with  civility, 
listen  to  his  advice,  and  show  himself  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness ;  but  there  was  no  more  confidence  between  them.  Mark 
had  given  himself  to  a  service  which  would  admit  of  no  com- 
promise ;  and  if  a.lie  could  serve  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
he  would  not  scruple  to  use  it  for  smugghng  purposes,  though 
he  would  have  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  any  other. 

The  visits  to  Bamev  Wood  were  very  sati6factor3r  to  Bertha, 
for  they  were  almost  her  only  opportunities  of  seeing  Bonald 
alone.  His  care  of  the  child  was  watchful  and  unceasing.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  little  fellow  was  a  safely-valve  for  the  softer 
feelings  which  could  find  no  other  vent.  For  Ronald  Vivian 
could  not  live  without  some  one  to  love.  The  strong  feelings 
which  at  times  carried  him  beyond  his  own  control  in  anger, 
or  exhausted  themselves  in  the  better  impulses  of  fiery  resolve 
and  strong  determination,  took  also,  occasionally,  other  forms 
of  intense  longings  for  affection,  eager  and  passionate  desires 
to  find  some  work  which  should  draw  him  away  from  himself, 
and  give  him  personal  love  in  return  for  devoted  self-denial ; 
and  Uien  he  seized  upon  the  first  object  which  presented  itself, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  it  unre^nittingly,  and  with  the  same 
spirit  of  intense  reverence  with  which  he  had  watched  his 
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mother,  during  her  lingering  illness,  whilst  reomying  tiie  im* 
pressions  that  had  so  often  heen  his  safeguard  daring  his  most 
perilous  life. 

We  cannot  forget  purity  when  once  we  have  heen  brought 
in  contact  with  it.  The  memory  of  evil  may  die  when  the 
soul  has  long  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  goodness,  but  the  vision 
of  holiness  is  immortal,  even  as  He  from  whom  it  proceeds. 
Ronald  Vivian  had  learnt  from  his  mother  what  a  woman  can 
be  in  meekness,  self-devotion,  endurance,  and  fiiith ;  and  not 
all  those  terrible  scenes  into  which  he  had  since  been  plunged, 
had  sufficed  to  eradicate  the  impression.  Still  the  best  resolti- 
tions  of  the  present,  and  the  strongest  wishes  for  the  future, 
were  formed  from  the  images  of  the  past.  In  Beriha  Oamp- 
bell,  and  Ella,  and  Rachd,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  his 
mother's  virtues  reflected;  and  when  he  tended  the* sick  boy 
on  his  sufifering  bed,  he  acted  over  again  in  imagination  the 
scenes  so  deeply  imprinted  on  his  memory  when  his  mo^er 
had  in  like  manner  watched  over  him. 

It  was  a  marvellous  power  which  could  thus  Jceep  befoflts 
him  a  standard  of  &:oodne8S  so  infinitely  beyond  anything 
actually  present  to  his  eyes.  Bertha  was  wanting  in  hia 
mother's  grace  and  tact;  and  Ella,  he  could  sometimes  discover, 
was  wayward ;  and  Rachel  was  too  young  and  seen  too  seldom 
to  exercise  any  very  direct  influence ;  but  to  Ronald  they  were 
beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  had  the  refinement  and 
delicacy — the  soft  voices  and  the  gentle  c(nisideration  of 
manner — with  which  all  his  better  feelings  were  associated ; 
and  when  disgusted  by  the  coarseness  and  freedom  of  the 
rough  men  with  whom  he  was  so  often  brought  in  contact,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  them  with  a  feeling  almost  superstltioiis 
in  its  reverence, — bs  if  they,  and  such  as  they,  alone  prevented 
this  earth  from  sinking  to  the  horrors  of  Pandemonium. 

And  thus  it  was,  from  the  longing  to  escape  ^m  the 
scenes  he  loathed  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  that  the  care  of 
little  Barney  had  become  Ronald's  solace,  as  oflerin^  a  vent 
for  his  pent-up  yearnings, — a  duty  which  would  associate  him 
with  those  who  were  as  his  better  angels,  pointing  him  the 
way  to  Heaven.  When  he  found  that  Bertha  and  Rachel 
Lester  were  interested  in  the  sick  child,  his  work  became 
ennobled  :  when  he  could  act  with  them,  or  for  them,  in  any 
plan  which  they  might  have  for  Barney's  gratification,  it  was 
as  though  he  had  been  raised  above  his  natural  sphere,  and 
higher,  purer  pleasures  and  hopes  were  being  placed  before 
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khn ;  aod  in  this  spirit  he  had  b^an,  and  for  a  time  carried 
oa,  his  yiaits  to  the  ohild.  But  a  still  deeper  blessing,  though 
j^et  an  earthly  one,  was  in  time  granted  him.  Love  he  must, 
in  some  form,  either  in  remembrance,  or  reality,  or  hope. 
Whilst  he  lived  alone  with  his  coarse-minded  father  he  had 
loved  the  memoxy  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
oould  penmade  himself  that  anj  other  aflfection  could  be  vouch- 
safed him.  But  the  possibihty  dawned  upon  him  as  a  star 
riains  upon  the  darkness  of  niffht,  whilst  he  watched  by  the 
sick  bed  of  Barney  Wood.  His  father  might  be  harsh  and 
repelling;  Bertha  might  be  too  far  above  him  for  every- day 
sympathy ;  Ella  and  Rachel  hod  interests  quite  removed  from 
ms  ;  but  there  was  one  hce  which  always  brightened  when  he 
drew  near;  one  little  voice  which  never  failed  to  entreat  in 
longing  aooents  for  his  return ;  one  eye  which  had  learnt  to  • 
know  when  he  was  sorrowful,  to  look  lovingly  and  anxiously 
for  his  smile ;  and  the  pent-up  fountain  of  Ronald's  heart  was 
touched  bv  the  loving  hand  of  a  child's  sympathy,  and  the 
affection  which  had  hitherto  exhausted  itself  in  regret,  or  been 
dried  up  by  the  scorching  furnace  of  sin,  gushed  forth  pure 
and  free  to  revive  the  <&ooping  spirit  of  the  boy,  and  be  in 
turn  refreshed  and  strengthened  itself. 

It  was  now  very  nearly  Christmas,  and  Oreystone  Gorge, 
inviting  though  it  might  seem  in  its  wild  loneliness  beneath 
the  beauty  of  a  summer  sky,  looked  mournfully  dreary  undpr 
the  dark  atmosphere  of  a  December  afternoon.  There  was 
not  even  the  excitement  of  frost  and  snow ;  the  sky  was  a 
cold,  hard  gray,  and  though  the  sun  tried  to  break  through  it 
at  intervals,  it  had  but  little  power ;  the  thin  coating  of  tui€ 
had  become  brown ;  the  fern  leaves  were  diy  and  withered ; 
the  straggling  bushes  seemed  only  fit  to  bum ;  all  was  faded, 
and  the  cottage  itself  had  a  mournful,  neglected  appearance. 
Barney  had  long  ceased  to  enjoy  being  laid  upon  a  mattrass 
out  of  doors,  though  he  was  generally  drawn  every  day  over 
the  few  paces  of  level  ground  in  his  little  carriage,  fiertha 
and  Rachel  had  provided  him  with  a  thick  wrapping-shawl, 
and  Ronald  had  brought  him  a  sailor's  coat  to  put  over  him, 
so  that  he  could  be  kept  tolerably  warm ;  but  since  the  winter 
had  set  in  he  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  small  couch  by  the 
wide  open  hearth,  and  when  he  did  go  out,  could  bear  the 
fatigue  only  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  left  very  much  to 
himself.  An  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  cottage  lower  down 
the  Gorge  was  hired  to  take  daily  care  of  Mark's  household, 
14 
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but  it  was  yeiy  little  attention  wliioli  the  saffaring  oliSd 
obtained  from  ber.  Sbe  dressed  bim  rougbly^  tben  laid  bim 
on  bis  coucb,  and  proceeded  to  ber  bonsebold  work ;  soolding 
Barney  if  be  interrupted  ber,  and  now  and  tben  reproacbing 
bim  witb  baying  so  many  Mends  tbat  be  wanted  for  no^ng. 

A  grown-np  person  understands  sucb  a  trial,  and  suffers 
from  it ;  a  cbild  bappily  scarcely  does,  and  Barney  was  quite 
contented  wben  be  was  left;  witb  bis  picture  book,  and  bis 
scissors  and  paper,  wbetber  Motber  Brewer,  as  tbe  old  woman 
was  called,  attended  to  bim  or  not.  He  would  occupy  bimself 
for  bours  togetber  witb  tbem,  wbilst  bis  brotbers  and  sist^s 
were  at  scbool ;  and  wben  tbey  returned,  tbougb  it  was  fretting 
to  be  disturbed,  tbere  was  excitement  and  interest  in  bearing 
all  tbey. bad  done;  and  tbey  were  not  at  all  rougb  witb  bim, 
and  bis  fatber  was  especially  tender ;  altogetber  Barney  vis 
not  an  unbappy  cbild,  and  bis  little  wizen  fEu^e,  tbougb  tbin 
and  sbarp  from  illness,  could  brigbten  up  witb  a  smile  wbicb  ' 
often  became  a  bearty  laugb,  wben  Ronald  told  droll  stories  or 
tbe  cbildren  amused  bim  witb  tbeir  games. 

He  was  looking  out  for  Ronald  tbis  afternoon,  fancying  it 
a  long  time  since  be  bad  seen  bim ;  and  be  bad  persuaded  tbe 
old  woman  to  moye  bis  ooucb  to  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe 
beartb,  and  to  leaye  tbe  door  partly  open,  tnat  be  migbt  bear 
tbe  first  sound  of  footsteps.  So  be  sat  balf  uprigbt,  cutting 
pieces  of  paper  into  strange  figures  wbicb  be  (»dled  men  and 
women,  and  making  a  game  of  tbem  for  bis  own  amusement, 
all  tbe  time  fully  on  tbe  alert  for  wbat  migbt  be  approacbing. 

"Sucb  a  litter  I  tbere's  no  end  to  tbe  work,''  gnxmbl^ 
Motber  Brewer,  as  sbe  picked  up  tbe  sbreds  of  paper  wbicb, 
in  a  sudden  more,  Barney  bad  scattered  upon  tbe  floor. 
"  Wby  can't  you  keep  quiet,  cbild,  eb  f" 

'I  He's  not  coming  yet,"  was  Barnes  reply, — giying  yeni 
to  bis  own  tbougbts,  witbout  noticing  tbe  angry  tones  to  wbicb 
be  was  so  well  accustomed.  He  laid  down  bis  scissors,  and 
listened  again. 

"  Well  I  and  wbat's  tbe  use  of  an  imp  like  you  fussing? 
He'll  come  if  be  can,  and  if  be  can't  be  can't.  I  won't  bave 
you  lie  tbere  witb  tbe  door  open  mucb  longer." 

Barney  strained  bis  neck  to  try  and  look  round  tbe  door. 

Tbe  old  woman  gaye  bim  a  tap  on  tbe  sboulder,  sufficient 
to  startle,  not  to  frighten  bim.  "  Lie  quiet,  can't  you  ?  Don't 
you  know  tbe  doctor  says  you  must." 

^''Tis  Captain  Jobn,  and  fatber,  and  grandfatber,  'tisn't 
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Bomld,"  said  Barney.    His  &oe  changed  its  expraanon;  lie 
iraoM  hare  cried  if  be  had  not  been  ashamed. 

'<  What  sharp  ears  the  child  has  !  I  don't  hear  any  one." 
The  old  woman  went  to  the  door.  '<  Oh !  yes,  there  they  be ; 
we  most  move  you,  my  master ;"  and  she  drew  the  child's 
couch  back  to  the  wall,  placing  him  in  a  position  where,  even 
if  the  door  were  open,  he  could  see  nothing.  "  No  crying ; 
don't  let's  have  any  fuss;  father  will  beat  you,  if  you  cry." 
The  threat  was  disregarded,  for  Barney  had  never  experienced 
a  beating  5  but  he  was  veiy  ^uiet,  and  self-controlled,  and 
shrank  up  into  a  comer  of  his  httie  couch,  and  turned  his  face 
away,  as  though  he  longed  to  escape  notice. 

The  three  men  came  into  the  room  tc^ther;  Captain  Vi- 
Tian  first,  Goff  following  him  with  the  air  of  an  equal.  Mark 
Wood  lingered  behind ;  and  when  he  did  enter,  went  up  at 
OQoe  to  his  child's  couch,  and  patted  his  head. 

**  We  don't  want  you,  mother,"  was  GtofTB  uncivil  greeting 
to  the  old  woman,  who  instantly  left  the  oottage;  ''and  we 
don't  want  him  neither,  eh,  Mark  ?"  he  pointed  to  the  child. 

Mark  looked  at  his  boy  for  a  moment.  '<  No  fear  for  him ; 
here  Barney,  child,  cut  the  Captain  out  a  wolf;"  and  he  tossed 
him  a  scrap  of  paper.  "  'Tis  a  fuss  to  move  him ;  it  gives  him 
pain,  and  besides  we've  no  time  to  lose." 

"  No,  that's  for  certain ;  your  young  fellow  will  be  upon  us 
before  long,  Captain ;  so  now  to  work." 

They  withdrew  to  a  distant  comer,  and  carried  on  the  con- 
versation in  an  under  tone.     Gk>ff  began :  ''  You're  in  for  it,  . 
Mark,  remember." 

Mark  gave  rather  a  sullen  assent. 

''  And  in  for  a  good  fifty  pounds,"  said  Captain  Vivian, 
jocosely.  ''  Why  Mark,  my  man,  you'll  be  off  to  America 
upon  it" 

Malic  replied  as  gravely  as  before :  "  I  should  like  to  un- 
derstand the  work,  though,  better.  Captain.  I  see  no  good 
in  a  man's  undertaking  a  job  till  he  see  where  it  will  lead 
him  to." 

"  Folly  I"  interrapted  Goff.  "  Haven't  I  told  you  'twill 
lead  nowhere?  The  voung  gentleman's  up  to  a  frolic,  and 
we  are  going  to  help  him  to  it,  that's  all.  But  we'll  have  none 
of  this  nonsense.  Do  you  mean  to  keep  your  word,  that's  the 
question  ?" 

Mark  hesitated. 

^*  It's  my  own  relation,  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  you  may 
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Bay/'  obBorved  Captain  Viyian,  more  gently.  ''  Fin  not  likelj 
to  go  in  any  way  against  one  of  my  own  kin.  He  and  I  are 
the  best  fnends  possible.     It's  only  a  boy's  lark/' 

'<  And  the  fifty  ponnds  has  nothing  to  do  with  it/'  oonti- 
nued  Groff,  observing  Mark's  perplexed  countenance ;  "  that's 
for  the  other  work,  you  know.  Land  your  cargo  safe,  and  then 
come  and  hold  out  yonr  hand  for  the  money.  The  boy's  affiur 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

"  And  it's  not  against  the  young  gentleman's  will  ?" 

'<  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,  man.  And  if  the  parson's  up  in 
arms,  why  we  know  how  to  laugh  at  him." 

The  allusion  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Mark  Wood  might 
neglect  Mr.  Lester's  advice,  but  he  respected  him  extremely. 
'^  rye  no  fancy  to  go  agidnst  the  parson,"  he  replied.  <<  He's 
been  a  kind  friend  to  me  and  mine ;  and  if  I've  aometimeB 
gone  contrary  to  him,  more  shame  to  me." 

'*  Of  course,  of  course.  But  the  boy's  not  going  to  be  a 
parson ;  so  where's  the  use  of  keeping  him  ti^  up  as  thej 
do.  Besides,  Mark,  my  man," — and  Captain  Vivian,  resting 
his  hands  upom  his  two  knees,  bent  forward  and  fixed  upon 
Mark  a  gaze  of  stem  penetration  and  defiance— <<  once  ours, 
always  ours.  Who  is  it  the  Preventives  would  give  their 
right  hand  to  catch  ?  and  who  may  we  give  up  to  them  in  a 
moment,  eh?" 

Mark's  countenance  changed.  The  threat  implied  would, 
he  knew,  be  executed  without  remorse  if  the  occasion  offered. 
•Once  suspected  by  his  comrades,  he  would  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity be  left  to  the  vigilance  of  the  coast-guard,  even  if  ne 
deeper  revenge  were  taken. 

<^  It's  not  I  that  am  wishing  to  draw  back,  Captain,"  he 
said,  in  a  more  yielding  tone.  '^  I've  gone  far  enough  with 
you,  as  you  know, — ^too  far,  it  may  be,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
voice ;  ^^  but  no  matter  for  that.  Sink  or  swim  tc^ther  is  a 
needs  be,  when  men  have  done  what  we  have  in  company. 
But  I've  no  will  to  drag  others  in,  specially  a  youngster  who 
is  only  just  beginning  to  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left.'^ 

"  Trust  him  for  that !"  exclaimed  Goff,  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh.  <<  He's  as  cunning  a  bird  as  any  in  England.  But 
put  aside  all  that  rubbish,  Mark,  and  tell  us  plainly,  once  for 
all — will  or  nill  ?  that's  the  question.  Down  on  the  beach 
with  a  quick,  firm  oar,  to-night  at  half-past  seven,  or" — ^hia 
voice  sank  ominously — "  wandering  like  a  skulking  wretoh. 
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whmd  to  meet  kis  bold  oomrades  7  Come,  man,  I  thonght 
better  of  you." 

"  And  his  life  la  safe,  you  are  sure  ?"  said  Mark. 

**  Life  !  safe !  Why  man,  you  are  enough  to  drive  a  saint 
firaotic,  let  alone  Richard  Goff.  I  tell  you  it's  a  question  of 
fun.  He*  11  be  taken  out  safe  and  brought  back  safe;  and 
tben^  won't  we  turn  round  and  have  a  laugh  at  the  parson  V* 

"  'Twill  be  the  third  night  I  shall  have  been  away  from 
liim,''  said  Mark,  pointing  with  one  finger  to  his  child. 

^^  Oh  I  he  I  nonsense  I  the  old  woman  will  take  care  of  him, 
and  thankful.     He's  not  in  your  way." 

"  And  we  are  to  be  away,  how  long  ?" 

'^  How  can  I  tell  ?  If  s  according  to  what  time  you'll  want. 
Just  take  your  work,  man,  as  it's  ^ven  you,  and  don't  trouble 
about  aD3rthing  else.  You're  not  in  conmiand  yet ;  when  yoa 
are,  you'll  know  more  about  it." 

Captain  Vivian  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  '<  I  don't  see 
my  hay  yet,"  he  said;  "but  he'll  surely  be  here  soon.  We 
must  have  no  more  trifling." 

"  There's  no  disobeying  you.  Captain,"  replied  Mark,  sur- 
lily. 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  said  Goff,  in  a  cajoling  tone.  "  What 
would  you  be  without  the  Captain,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Very  different  from  what  I  am,"  muttered  Mark  to  him- 
self; and  then  he  added,  more  loudly,  "  I  must  understand 
idiat's  to  be  done  clearly.     To-night,  at  half-past  seven  ?" 

"  Ay,  down  on  the  beach,  in  the  West  Cove,  by  the  Point," 
replied  Goff. 

<<  And  the  vessel  waiting  outside,"  added  Captain  Vivian. 

**  Then,  when  we  and  the  young  one  come  down,"  conti- 
nued Gt>ff,  "  we  shall  put  him  on  board ;  and  you  are  to  haul 
off  to  the  bark.  When  you  are  there,  your  business  will  be 
done  as  to  orders,  and  you'll  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  your 
own  (Ad  concerns." 

"  And  he  is  to  go  with  us,  then,  across  seas  ?" 

"  Yes,  just  for  the  sail.     He'll  be  back  with  you." 

^  And  we  to  show  him  all  our  sport  f  That  seems  folly 
enough,"  said  Mark.  "  Why,  he'll  turn  sharp  upon  us  when 
be  gets  back." 

"Never  yQ|i  trouble  your  head  with  that  matter,"  said 
Goff.  "  We  are  not  going  to  let  him  see  an  inch  beyond  his 
ooM  if  we  don't  choose ;  and  one  way  you  may  make  special 
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use  of  him, — ^if  the  sharks  are  after  you,  put  him  fiist,  and 
see  if  good  doesn't  come  of  it." 

Mark  gave  a  start  of  horror.  ^'  Pat  him  first  I  into  dan- 
ger ? — why  Goff,  you  are  a  scoundrel." 

"Thanks  for  your  good  opinion/'  said  Groff,  carelessly; 
^'  I'm  not  more  a  scoundrel  than  my  neighbors,  only  I  sp^k 
out,  and  they  keep  in.  But  I'm  not  saying  the  boy's  to  be 
put  in  danger, — only  put  first.  Let  the  sharks  know  who  he 
IS,  and  there's  feeling  enough  for  the  old  General  to  keep  them 
from  doing  him  ham.  And  if  diey  catch  him,  'tis  bat  an 
hour  or  two's  rough  handling  for  him.  He's  not  such  a  ten- 
der chicken  for  that  to  hurt  him.  Gome,  trust  me,  Mark/' 
he  continued,  seeing  his  companion's  changing  and  undeoided 
expression.  '^  You'ye  never  got  into  miscMef  yet  by  trosting 
me." 

^'  Pshaw !  what  signifies  urging  V  exclaimed  Captain  Vi- 
vian, impatiently.  "If  he  won't  do  it,  there  are  a  dosen 
others  who  will.  And  we  shall  know  where  to  look  for  our 
friends  for  the  future." 

"  And  we  shall  have  the  boy  with  us,  at  all  hazards,"  con* 
tinned  Goff.  "  We  are  not  going  to  be  balked  of  our  plans 
by  a  downhearted  fool,  who  hasn't  a  spark  of  fan  in  him." 

The  observation  seemed  to  strike  Mark  in  a  new  light. 
"  You  are  bent  upon  it,  then  ?"  he  said. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure.  Who  ever  knew  Richard  Goff  take  a 
plan  into  his  head,  and  give  it  up?"  And  Goff  laughed 
loudly  and  harshly. 

Mark  considered. 

"  A  loss  of  fifty  pounds,"  muttered  Captain  Vivian. 

Mark  glanced  at  his  child,  who  was  sitting  up  on  his  couch, 
his  large  black  eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness  as  he  fixed  them 
upon  his  father.  Probably  he  feared  to  attract  notice  to  the 
boy,  for  the  look  was  but  momentary;  and  then  he  said,  more 
boldly,  "  Fifty  pounds  paid  down  ?" 

"  Sterling  gold,  if  you  will,"  sai 

"  Fifty  pounds,  which  will  go  t 
paying  the  old  General  the  rent  of 
said  Captain  Vivian. 

"  And  which  if  you  don't  have 
to  wander  where  you  can,'*  pur8ue<i 

A  second  quick  glance  at  the  cl 

Eictured  the  little  fellow's  grief  in 
ome  he  had  ever  known, — ^perhap 
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days  and  past  happiness  rising  np  before  Mark  Wood, 
tt  would  be  a  terrible  trial  to  leave  the  cottage  in  the  Gorge ; 
Imt  so  it  must  be,  unless  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  land 
could  be  paid  before  another  month  was  over.  Ills  faltering 
resolution  was  betrayed  by  the  question,  again  repeated, — 
"  You  are  sure  the  boy's  life  is  safe  V  to  which  Gloflf  replied 
bj  shaking  his  hand  violently,  and  exclaiming,  ^'  As  safe  as 
yuan  or  mine,  man  1  and  what  would  you  want  more  ?"  He 
iMighed  again,  so  did  Captain  Vivian.  Mark  Wood  only  re- 
plied sullenly, — '^  Then  the  matter's  settled,  and  we'll  say  no 


He  Uxk  up  his  hat,  intending  to  leave  the  cottage.  Ooff 
fioflowed  him  to  the  do<v,  looked  out,  and  dragged  him  back. 
''Hist!  1  aaj;  not  a  word  to  the  youngster;  he's  coming. 
Ci4>tain,  it's  time  for  us  to  be  off.  Where's  your  back  outlet^ 
Mark  f"  He  tried  a  little  door  near  Barneys  oouch.  Mark 
went  up  slowly  and  opened  it 

"  Not  a  word,  remember,"  said  Captain  Vivian,  in  a  low, 
hurried  voice, — he  slipped  half-a-crown  into  Mark's  hand, — 
<«  I  am  glad  we  caught  you  ^at  home ;  but  remember,  not  a 
word." 

They  passed  through  the  little  door,  whilst  Mark  sat  down 
00  a  chair  by  the  deal  table,  and,  resting  his  elbows  upon  it, 
boned  his  face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


?"     Barney's  voice  broke  suddenly 
meditations. 

That  do  you  want,  child  ?" 
ut  so,  and  Captain  John's  wicked ; 
here." 

ay  so.     We'll  have  Mother  Brewer 
). 
don't  want  Mother  Brewer,"  said 

Dobody  won't  conic,  if  you  talk  like 
your  cutting  and  clipping  again." 
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Mark  tossed  him  a  piece  of  paper  from  a  quantity  wbich  Ra- 
cbel  had  provided  for  his  amusement. 

Bamej  scarcely  noticed  the  gift;  but  as  his  father  still 
stood  moodily  by  the  window,  he  continued^  ''  Mother  Brewer 
says  Captain  John  makes  folks  wicked." 

"  Idiot  I  what  does  she  know  ?"  Mark  turned  angrily  upon 
his  little  boy ;  and  the  child,  frightened  at  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  began  to  cry.  The  father's  heart  softened.  ^*  There, 
leave  off;  don't  fuss,  Barney,  boy;  don't  whimper;  take  to 
your  cutting,  and  we  won't  have  Mother  Brewer  bade.  And 
nere's  Eonald;  you'll  be  glad  to  see  Bonald."  He  placed  the 
child  more  comfortably  on  his  couch,  gave  an  uneasy  ^anoe 
round  the  room,  wishing  to  be  certain  that  no  traces  of  his 
recent  visiters  were  left;  and  went  to  the  door  just  as  Bonald 
came  up. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Mark;  how's  Barney?"  Ronald's  Gpea 
face,  and  manly,  good-humored  voice,  were  a  great  contrast  to 
Mark's  clouded  brow,  and  sullen  tone  of  half  welcome. 

^^The  boy's  nigh  the  same,  thank  you.  Master  Ronald. 
You'll  be  going  in,  I  suppose  ?""»and  Mark  moved  aside,  to  let 
Ronald  pass. 

'^  There's  no  one  in,  is  there  ?"  asked  Ronald,  stopping. 
'*  I  thought  I  saw  some  one  moving  about  in  the  back  jard." 

'^  Mother  Brewer's  been  here,  but  she's  gone  home  for  » 
bit,"  was  the  evasive  answer. 

'^  I  thought  Gk>ff  might  have  been  here,  or  my  father ;  they 
were  before  me  some  way  on  the  hills.  But  I  suppose  they 
turned  off  to  the  Point." 

^<  I  suppose  so.     Will  you  please  to  walk  in  7    The  chOd 
will  be  glad  enough  to  see  you."     Then  recollecting  himself, 
and  remembering  that  Barney  would  be  sure  to  mention  the 
visit  he  had  just  had,  he  added, — ' 
were  here  for  a  bit;  but  they're 
where." 

Ronald  had  early  been  taught  the 
by  guilt  and  suspicion;  even  these 
snowing  an  unwillingness  to  mentio 
gave  him  the  clue  to  something  not 
have  asked  some  questions,  but  Marli 
to  stay  and  talk.  He  muttered  a  f 
and  waste  of  time,  and  again  beggi 
Barney  would  be  mighty  glad  to  s< 
with  a  lounging,  idling  step. 
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BoEudd  went  np  to  Barne/s  couch,  and  tbe  child  threw 
his  arms  round  him,  and  kissed  him,  hut  without  speaking. 

'<  That's  enough  I  Why  Barney,  my  man,  I  shall  he 
stifled  V  Ronald  laughed,  and  tried  to  disengage  himself, 
hut  the  child  still  clung  to  him. 

<'  I  like  yoH  to  come.  I  don't  like  Captain  John ;  and 
Mother  Brewer  says  he's  wicked ;  hut  father  won't  let  me  say 
it.''  He  stopped  suddenly,  catching  the  expression  of  Ro- 
nald's face : — "  Is  it  naughty  in  me  to  say  it  V 

^*  Captain  John  is  my  faUier,  Barney,"  said  Ronald. 

''  He  ain't  a  hit  like  you ;  and  father  is  like  me/'  continued 
Barney. 

*^  All  Others  and  sons  aren't  alike,  Barney;  hut  what  made 
you  think  of  Captain  John  ?" 

**  'Cause  he's  heen  here  ever  so  long,  and  grandfather,  and 
father ;  they've  heen  talking." 

"  What,  this  morning  ?     A  long  time  ?" 

"  Ever  since  Mother  Brewer  moved  me  up  in  the  comer. 
Captain  John  doesn't  speak  out,  like  grandfather." 

"  And  they  let  you  stay  here  ?" 

"Father  said  'twas  a  trouble  to  move,  and  they  hadn't 
time ;  and  he  gave  me  this" — Barney  held  up  his  paper — 
"  to  cut  out  a  wolf  for  Captain  John ;  hut  I  didn't  cut — ^I  lis- 
tened !"  His  brilliant  eyes  were  fixed  with  keen  intelligence 
upon  Ronald. 

'<  But,  Barney,  they  didn't  m^n  you  to  listen ;  that  was 
wrong." 

'^They  talked  out    sometimes,"   said    Barney,   quickly. 
* ''  Orandfather  made  most  noise." 

#     ^  And#they  went  away  just  before  I  came,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  Ronald. 

ither  was  cross  then." 
i  does  Mr.  Lester  tell  you  ?" 
cross.     I  won't  say  it,  but  he  is." 
id  that's  naughty.    You  must  tiy  to 
so  often." 
to  you  sometimes,  ain't  he  ?"  said 

!     Ronald  replied  to  it,  indirectly, 
t  please  him." 

air 

changed,  and  Barney's  quick  eye 
's  cross  I  don't  like  him,"  he  said ; 
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"  tliaf  s  nauglitj  of  me ;  but  yoa  always  like  Captain  Joliii, 
don't  you?" 

<<  We  mustn't  talk  about  liking  our  parents ;  we  must  like 
them  anyhow/'  said  Ronald. 

Barney  seemed  perplexed;  but  presently  he  went  on : — 
"  Mr.  Lester  says  that  Grod  likes  good  people ;  must  we  like 
wicked  ones  ?" 

Ronald  made  no  answer;  his  head  was  turned  aside,  and  a 
large  tear  was  rolling  down  his  cheek. 

Barney  caught  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to  look  at  him. 
"  Why  do  you  cry  ?  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  cry  I"  he 
said.     "  Is  it  'cause  Captain  John's  wicked  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  wicked  myself,  too,  Barney ;"  and  Ronald 
brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Rachel  think  you  very  good," 
said  Barney.  "  They  say  if  I  go  to  Heaven,  diat  you'D  go, 
too.     I  asked  them  one  day ;  for  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  alone." 

'*  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Rachel  may  wish  me  to  go  to 
Heaven,  but  they  can't  tell  that  I  shall,"  said  Ronald;  "and 
we  must  be  very  good,  indeed,  you  know,  Barney,  to  go 
there." 

"That's  wliy  I  shan't  go,  then,"  said  Barney,  quickly; 
"  'cause  I  don't  like  father  when  he's  cross." 

"  But  you  know  you  must  say  your  prayers,  and  ask  Ood 
to  forgive  you,  BaT-ney,  when  you've  been  so  naughty;  and 
then  perhaps  he  will  let  you  go  to  Heaven  still." 

"  Is  that  what  you  do  ?"  asked  the  child,  with  a  strangely 
inquisitive  expression  in  his  worn  face. 

Ronald  hesitated ;  but  Barney  was  determined  upon  obtain- 
ing his  answer.  "  Do  you  say  prayers  when  you  are  naughty  h 
Is  it  *  Our  Father',  you  say  ?'^  He  would  not  let  Ronald  move, 
but  kept  his  hand  closely  clasped  between  hfi  own  small,  long 
fingers. 

"  Yes,  sometimes.  People  don't  always  say  the  same  prayer, 
you  know,  Barney,"  was  Ronald*s  answer. 

« I  like  '  Our  Father'  best,"  continued  the  child,  "  because 
Miss  Campbell  says  if  s  God's  prayer ;  but  I  don't  say  it  when 
I  am  naughty.  I  say,  *  Pray  God,  for^ve  me,  and  make  me 
a  good  boy,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.'     Is  that  what  you  say  f" 

"  Something  like  it,  sometimes ;" — Ronald  still  hesitated. 

"  I'm  glad  you  say  it.  I  like  you  to  say  the  same  things 
as  me.  But  then  you  aren't  naughty  when  Captain  Johira 
cross.     What  makes  you  naughty  ever  ?" 
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^<  A  great,  great  many  things,  I  am  Binid/'  said  BonalcL 

'<  Bat  tell  me  what;  1  want  to  know.'' 

*'  I  couldn't  tell  yon ;  you  wouldn't  understand." 

<'  Shouldn't  I  ?"     A  look  of  thought  came  over  his  &oe. 

^When  Pm  a  man,  then^  I  shall  understand;  but  I  don't 

want  to  be  a  man." 

«  Don't  you,  Bamev  ?    Why  not  ?" 

'<  Men  are  wicked,'  said  Buney.     '^  Wicked's  worse  than 


naught^.' 


i 


'  Oh  I  Barney,  Barney !  who  taught  you  anything  fd)out 
wickedness  7" 

<<  Father  taught  me  some,  and  Mother  Brewer.  She  hopea 
I  shan't  be  like  father,  nor  grandfather,  nor  Captain  Jonn, 
nor  any  of  them ;  and  so  I  say  in  my  prayers, — <  Please  Ood 
take  me  out  of  this  wicked  world.'     Do  you  say  that  too  V 

Something  seemed  to  rise  up  in  Bcmald's  tnroat,  to  choke 
his  utterance. 

Barney  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  intently,  and,  obtain- 
ing no  answer,  said,  half  reproachfully, — '<  You  wouldn't  like 
to  go." 

"  Shouldn't  I  ?  Oh,  Barney,  if  I  were  but  sure !"  The 
words  esci4>ed  apparently  without  intention ;  for,  the  moment 
afterwards,  Bonald  added, — '^Neyer  mind  me  though;  yoa 
are  sure." 

« I  ain't,"  said  the  child,  (quickly.  '^  Miss  Campbell  t^ 
me  to  say,  ^  through  Jesus  Chnst,'  to  make  sure;  and  you  can 
say  it  too." 

Bonald  half  smiled.  ''Tea,  I  can  say  it  certainly;  but 
saying's  not  eyeiything.  You'll  know  that,  fiist  enough,  Ba^ 
ney,  when  you're  a  man." 

<<  I  shan't  neyer  be  a  man ;  but  I  know  about  that  now," 
was  the  grave  answer. 

<<  What  do  you  know?"  Bonald  sat  down  by  the  couch, 
and  leant  over  the  child  fondly. 

'^  I  know  He  got  us  the  place,  and  made  it  all  ready  for 
us;  and  if  we  sa^  our  prayers  properly,  and  try  not  to  cry  and 
be  cross,  He'll  give  it  us." 

"  But  if  we  don't  say  our  prayers  properly,  and  are  cross, 
what  then,  Barney  ?"  and  the  sorrowful  tone  struck  upon  the 
child's  ear,  thoueh  he  could  not  comprehend  its  meaning. 

*'  Somebody  else  will  take  our  place,"  he  said,  with  a  scru- 
tinizing look,  which  seemed  to  inquire  whether  Bonald  could 
possibly  be  alluding  to  himself. 
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''And  we  shall  be  punished/'  said  Ronald. 

"You  won't  be,"  said  Barney,  "because  you  say  your 
prayers  when  you  are  naughty." 

"  Ah !  but  Barney,  that  isn't  everything.  If  we  don't  do 
right,  we  deserve  to  be  punished." 

"  Parson  Lester  says  He  was  punished  for  us,"  said  Bar- 
ney,  quickly.  Ronald  made  no  answer,  and  Barney  continued  : 
— "  Parson  liester  told  me  that  one  day  after  I'd  had  a  dream  ; 
and  I  thought  Ood  was  going  to  put  me  down  into  a  deep 
dark  place,  'cause  I'd  cafied  father  cross.  He  said  that  if 
I'd  say  my  prayers,  and  try  to  be  a  better  boy,  GU)d  wouldn't 
punish  me,  oecause  Jesus  Christ  had  been  punished  for  me. 
It  was  very  kind  of  Him  to  be  punished,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  very  kind ',  but  still,  if  we  don't  try  to  be  good,  we 
shall  be  punished,"  said  Ronald. 

Barney  looked  up  rather  impatiently : — '*  But  I  don't  Hke 
to  think  about  being  punished, — I  like  to  think  about  being 
good ;  and  Jesus  Christ  loves  me,  and  so  He  won't  punish  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Barney,  He  will ;  if  you  are  naughty." 

"  But  He  won't  if  I  tiy  not  to  be  naughty.  Mother  Brewer 
was  scolding  ine  last  time  Miss  Campbell  was  here,  and  she 
said  she  wasn't  to  scold  me,  'cause  I  was  trying ;  and  so,  if  I 
try,  God  won't  scold  me.  And  I  do  tiy,"  he  added,  looking 
earnestly  at  Ronald's  face;  "  I  didn't  cry  once  all  day  yester- 
day." 

"  There's  a  good  little  man ;  I'm  glad  to  hear  that ;"  and 
Ronald  stroked  the  child's  head. 

"  And  He  loves  me  then,  don't  you  think  so  ?  Miss  Camp- 
bell says  He  does,  and  Miss  Rachel  said  He  loved  me  better 
than  you  do.     Does  He  ?" 

"  Ah !  Barney,  yes,  I  know  He  must ;  but  I  love  you  very 
much." 

"  And  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart ;"  and  Barney  raised 
himself  suddenly,  and  tried  to  reach  lionald's  head,  that  he 
might  bend  it  down  to  kiss  him.  "  I  love  you  now,  and  1 
mean  to  love  you  when  I  get  to  Heaven ;  and  then  by-and-by 
you'll  come  there.  I'm  sure  there's  the  place  ready,  with 
your  name  upon  it." 

Ronald  looked  away,  and  busied  himself  with  replacing 
the  child's  cushions.  When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  to  make 
Aome  trifling  observation. 

Barney  was  perplexed  j  presently  he  said,  in  a  low,  almost 
frightened  voice,  as  if  conscious  that  he  was  venturing  upon 
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forbidden  groandy  *^  I  should  like  to  know  whose  name's  there, 
besides.     Do  jou  think  Captain  John's  in  V* 

Ronald  oonld  bear  it  no  longer ;  and,  careless  of  the  child's 
presence,  he  leant  his  forehead  upon  the  arm  of  the  couch,  and 
groaned. 

"  Don't  take  on ;  what's  the  matter  ?  Please  don't  take 
on,"  said  IWney.  '^  I  dare  say  he'll  be  there/'  he  added, 
seizing  upon  the  point  the  most  likely  to  have  caused  such 
distress.  '*  Don't  take  on/'  he  continued,  trying  to  draw  away 
Bonald's  hand,  and  force  him  to  raise  his  head.  But  Ronald 
did  not  look  up  for  many  moments  jnf^  countenance  was  so 
haggard,  when  he  did,  that  the  poor  child  gazed  on  him  with 
alarmed  amazement. 

"If  Captain  John  says  his  prayers  WD  have  his  place 
there,  too,"  he  said,  timicUy.  "  And  we'll  ask  God  to  teach 
him  his  prayers,  shall  we  ?    I'll  ask  it  every  day,  if  you  will." 

Ronald  bent  down  and  kissed  him  with  a  woman's  tender- 
ness.    "  Barney,  will  you  ?     I  shall  like  that." 

.  "  Shall  you  r  I  like  to  do  what  you  like.  I  can  say  it  when 
I  pray  God  to  bless  father,  and  grandfather,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  Ronald."  He  paused,  then  added, — ''I  never 
forget  that ;  one  day  I  asked  if  you  might  have  the  place  next 
mine,  so  I  dare  say  you  will ;  and  'twill  be  so  happy." 

It  was  a  strange,  thrilling  feeling  which  those  few  words 
created  in  Ronald's  breast ;  he  could  scarcely  call  it  hope,  and 
yet  it  was  hope :  even  when  he  felt  that  they  were  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  child's  affection,  touching  upon  subjects  immea- 
surably beyond  its  comprehension.  They  were  so  vivid,  so 
undoubting ;  the  faith  was  scarcely  to  be  called  faith,  it  was 
reality;  and  it  is  this  which  our  dim-seeing,  earthly  minds 
require  to  give  them  strength. 

A  smile  reassured  Barney,  and  made  him  feel  that  the 
eloud  had  passed  away;  and  suddenly,  with  a  child's  quick 
forgetfulness  of  the  serious  questions  which  had  been  occupy- 
ing his  mind,  he  insisted  upon  Ronald's  sitting  down  by  him 
to  show  him  how  to  cut  out  some  curious  figures  which  he  had 
promised  him.  All  his  thoughts  were  turned  into  that  channel, 
except  at  intervals,  when  any  sudden  noise  made  him  look  up 
timidly.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of  the  usual  visiters  at  the 
cottage,  at  last  he  begged  Ronald  to  go  to  the  back  yard  and 
see  if  Captain  John  was  there.  '^  I  shouldn't  like  him  to  be 
out  there,"  he  said;  << perhaps  he'd  stay  there  all  night." 
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<<  Oh,  Barney,  how  bUIt  I  Peo|de  don't  Btoy  oat  of  doon 
all  night ;  and  u  he  did,  he  wooldji't  do  you  any  harm.'' 

<<  People  do  stay  out  all  ni^ht,"  replied  Barney,  qoiokl  j. 
"  Father's  going  to  be  out  to-night" 

"  To-ni^t  ?    What  for  ?    What  do  you  mean  V 

"  Mother  Brewer's  c(nning  here ;  grandfather  said  she'd  do 
for  me." 

<<  I  don't  understand.     Do  for  you  ?" 

<<  Father^s  going  away,"  oontinued  Barney ;  <<  but  he  doesn't 
like  it." 

Ronald's  interest^ip^ezcited ;  but  he  said,  without  express- 
ing the  least  surprise,  f  Was  that  what  father,  and  grandfather, 
and  Captain  John,  were  talking  about  ?" 

"  Thej  made  a  great  hushing  and  whispering  up  in  the 
oomer;  I  couldnH  hear." 

''  But  you  heard  something?"  Bonald's  voioe  was  tremu- 
lously eager. 

<<I  heard  grandfather  say  Mother  Brewer  should  ccmie 
when  father  was  gone  in  the  boat.  They  didn't  stand  here  ; 
they  were  out  by  the  door." 

<<The  boat?  ohl"  And  Bonald's  interest  sank,  for  he 
thought  it  was  only  some  smuggling  soheme  which  had  besa 
planned. 

'<  Is  it  anything  wicked,  do  you  think  7"  continued  Barney  ; 
<<  'cause  father  doesn't  want  to  go." 

<<  I  can't  tell.     Was  that  all  you  heard  7" 

The  question  wasvtoo  direct.  The  boy  had  been  trained 
to. silence,  though  he  ctften  foi^t  his  lesson;  and  now,  reool- 
looting  himself,  he  said,  '<I  mustn't  tell  any  more;  &th6r 
won't  let  me ;  he'll  beat  me,  he  says,  if  I  do  ever  tell  what  I 
hear." 

<<  But,  Barney,  if  I  want  to  hear, — ^if  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence that  I  should, — ^you  would  tell  me  then  ?"  Bonald's 
conscience  reproached  him,  as  the  words  were  uttered.  He 
corrected  himself  quickly,  and  added,  '^  But  neyer  mind,  neror 
mind.     When  is  Mother  Brewer  coining  back  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     You  aren't  going  7'' 

<'  Perhaps  so;  I  think  I  must.  Which  way  did  Captain 
John  go,  Barney  7" 

''  Out  at  the  back  yard.  D'ye  think  he's  th^e  now  7" 
The  old,  frightened  look  returned. 

<<No,  no;  lie  quiet.     There's  nobody." 
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''There  is  somebody;  I  hear  him.  Oh  I  Konald,  won't 
you  look  r 

**  Barney,  that's  naughty^  I  tell  you  there's  no  one ;  only — ** 
he  stepped  to  the  window; — "yes,  can't  you  see?  I'll  move 
you ; — now,  look  out  at  the  door,  across  the  Gorge ;  who's 
that  coming  ?  Some  one  you'U  be  glad  to  see^  1 11  answer 
for  it." 

The  child  stretched  his  neck  forward,  so  as  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pathway  up  the  Oorge.  His  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight, "  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hachel  I"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  the  young  gentleman,  too,  and  the  little  ladies  I" 

"What,  Clement?"  Ronald  hurried  to  the  door.  The 
party  were  drawing  near.  Konald  returned  again  to  the 
child : — "  You  are  sure^  Barney^  that  grandfather  and  Captain 
John  are  gone." 

''  Thef  went  out  at  the  back,  you  can  see."  Barney  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  question ;  his  interest  was  given  to 
the  new  arrivals. 

Ronald  quietly  opened  the  back  door,  and  went  into  the 
scullery,  and  from  Uience  into  what  was  called  the  yard.  It 
was  shut  in  by  the  hills,  which  rose  immediately  behind  the 
cottage,  but  there  was  no  regular  enclosure.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  from  it,  but  the  precipitous  banks  which  formed  the 
head  of  the  Oorge ;  bare,  and  desolate,  and  scattered  over  with 
large  loose  stones  and  rocks.  Upon  one  of  these  rocks  Ronald 
mounted,  and  gazed  around  with  the  quick  sight  of  one  who, 
from  infancy,  had  been  tutored  to  vigilance.  At  some  distance 
was  the  track  which  led  from  the  secluded  Gorge  to  the  open 
common  between  Cleve  and  Encombe,  and  from  thence  to  the 
headland  of  Dark  Head  Point.  Along  this  path  one  figure 
was  to  be  seen ;  it  looked  like  Mark  Wood ;  but  no  one  else 
was  near,  except  the  party  just  arrived  from  Encombe.  He 
heard  their  voices;  the  children  and  Clement  were  running 
races, — Bertha  trying  to  keep  them  quiet,  lest  they  should 
come  too  suddenly  upon  Barney.  They  seemed  all  in  high 
H|)irits.  Rachel  was  with  them;  and  her  laugh  especiallv, 
with  \\a  sweet  ringing  tone,  came  distinctly  to  the  ear.  Ronald 
watched,  and  listened;  and  the  feeling,  painfully  morbid, 
which  so  often  checked  him  in  hb  happiest  moments,  riveted 
him  to  the  spot.  What  was  he,  that  he  should  attempt  to 
mingle  with  those  so  much  beyond  him; — whose  innocence 
and  ignorance  of  sin  he  could  never  hope  to  attain  ?  He  left 
the  rock,  and  walked  a  few  paces  away  from  the  house,  to  a 
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Bmooth  bit  of  turf,  almost  the  only  level  spot  near.  Hia 
inclination  was  to  go  away,  without  being  seen,  but  there  were 
other  restraining  feelings,  one  especially,  which  he  oould  not 
account  for ;  a  dread, — a  thought  that  he  must  remain  near  as 
a  guard,  though  why,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  oould  not  rea- 
sonably tell.  He  waited  till  they  had  entered  the  cottage,  and 
then  sat  himself  down  on  the  further  side  of  the  rock,  upon 
which  he  had  been  standing,  till  he  oould  quiet  the  tumult  of 
his  feelings,  and  summon  courage  to  meet  them. 

There  was  an  intense  stillness  immediately  around  him. 
The  sea-gull,  the  only  living  creature  to  be  seen,  was  winfii:iDg 
his  flight  towards  the  ocean  noiselessly,  and  not  even  the  tank- 
ling  of  a  sheep-bell  broke  upon  the  wintry  quietness.  And 
yet  Ronald  listened ;  and  as  he  listened  he  heard  the  closing 
of  a  wicket-gate,  which  gave  admission  to  the  small  plot  of 
ground  near  the  cottage,  cultivated  as  a  garden.  It  startled 
him,  and  his  impulse  was  to  stand  up  and  look  round ;  but  he 
did  not  stand,  he  only  moved  so  as  to  see  without  being  seen. 
Two  men  passed  from  the  back  yard  into  the  garden,  one  was 
Captain  Vivian,  the  other  was  Goff.  They  stood  and  spoke 
together  for  a  few  moments ;  then  Captain  Vivian  went  down 
the  Gorge ;  and  Goflf — Ronald  did  not  see  what  became  of 
him,  but  when  he  looked  again  he  was  gone. 

There  was  no  shyness  nor  morbid  fancifulness  in  Ronald's 
mind  now;  his  thoughts  were  distracted  from  himself;  they 
were  set  upon  suspicion — very  incoherent,  but  still  enough  to 
quicken  his  perceptions.  Yet  his  only  definite  idea  was,  that 
Goff  was  lingering  about  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Clement, 
and  that,  by  watching,  he  could  be  a  safeguard.  This  idea 
made  him  go  at  once  to  the  cottage,  walk  round  it,  ascend  the 
hills  a  few  steps  to  look  about,  and  then  go  through  the  yard 
and  the  scullery,  glancing.quickly  and  carefully  around.  He 
could  not  see  any  one;  but  the  door  of  the  scullery  (which 
Ronald  remembered  to  have  shut  behind  him,  fearing  the 
draught  for  Barney)  was  open, — an  indication  that  some  one 
had  gone  out  since  himself.  As  far  as  he  could  tell,  no  one 
was  there  when  he  went  through,  yet  he  could  not  feel  quite 
sure.  The  scullery  was  larce,  for  so  small  a  cottage,  crowded 
with  things  which  did  not  ^1  belong  to  Mark  Wood, — several 
casks,  and  boxes,  and  an  old  mahogany  chest,  which  were 
Goff 's  property ;  and  it  was  dark,  hghted  only  by  one  little 
window,  and  that  dimmed  by  the  hill  rising  behind  the  cot- 
tage ;  a  person  might  easily  have  been  overlooked,  standing  in 
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tbe  ^rthest  ooraer.  Perliaps  that  might  haye  been  the  oaae 
before :  bat  there  was  no  one  there  now,  Ronald  made  quite 
snre  of  that ;  and  then  he  fastened  the  door  in  the  inside,  and 
entered  the  outer  apartment. 

Bertha  had  taken  Barney  in  her  lap,  and  was  showing  him 
a  book  of  prints,  which  she  had  brought  with  her,  whilst  Ra- 
chel, kneeling  by  her  side,  watched  with  eager  interest  the 
eitpression  of  the  child's  face.  Clement  was  playing  with 
Mark  Wood's  dog,  in  front  of  the  cottage ;  and  Louisa  and 
Fanny  were  runmng  up  and  down  the  banks. 

Barney  recognised  Ronald's  footstep  the  moment  he  en- 
tered, and  called  out  to  him,  without  any  introduction, — 
*^  Here's  a  beauty,  Ronald !  isn't  he  ?  And  ain't  she  kind  V 
he  added,  lowmng  his  voice  to  an  aside,  as  R(mald  came  close 
to  him. 

'*  Very  pretty,  indeed,  Barney.  What  a  house  for  you  to 
lire  in  I"  And  Ronald  drew  his  atteiUon  to  the  brilliant  white 
edifice,  with  yellow  and  green  trees  standing  behind  it,  which 
formed  the  frontispiece.  He  was  glad  of  anything  to  cover 
his  shyness,  for  he  was  always  particularly  shy  with  Bertha 
Campbell ;  she  knew  so  much  more  of  him  than  any  one  else 
did. 

"Barney  told  me  you  were  gone,  Ronald,"  said  Bertha, 
giving  him  her  hand  with  a  cordial  smile,  which  said  more 
than  any  words. 

"  And  I  said  I  was  sure  you  were  not ;  that  you  had  only 
mn  aw^  to  hide  yourself,"  said  Rachel,  laughing.  '<  Do  you 
know,  Barney,  that  Ronald  very  often  tries  to  hide  himself 
when  he  sees  us,  only  he  is  so  tall  that  his  head  will  peep  out^ 
iHierever  he  is." 

"  I  don't  like  hiding,"  said  Barney,  quickly  and  bluntly. 
''  Father  and  Captain  John  hide.  Ronald  went  to  see  after 
them." 

"  They  are  not  here,  are  they  ?"  Bertha  inquired  of  Ro- 
nald. 

**  I  think  not ;  I  believe  not."  But  Ronald's  manner  was 
a  little  hesitating. 

Bertha  looked  uncomfortable.  "I  felt  sure,"  she  said, 
'^  that  we  should  meet  no  one  here,  unless  it  might  be  you, 
Ronald ;  you  told  me  your  father  was  always  on  Uie  shore  at 
tins  time  of  the  day." 

"  My  father  is  not  here,  now,"  replied  Ronald.     ^'  I  sow 
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him  go  down  ihtt  Ctoige.  Gkrffi  too,  I  dnnk,  is  gone;  bo*  hm 
has  Wn  here." 

Bertha  turned  psie.  '^He  won't  be  coming  back,  you 
think?" 

'<  I  hope  not ;  I  don't  know  what  he  should  come  for;" 
but  as  he  said  thiS|  Ronald  glanced  uneasily  at  the  door. 

<'  Look  I  Here's  a  cow,  and  two  sheep,  and  a  big  dog,  like 
father's  Rover  I  Look  1  you  must  look."  Barney  drew  Ronald 
towards  him  impatiently. 

But  Ronald  did  not  look,  his  thoughts  were  wandering. 

'<  Show  them  to  me^  Barney,"  said  Rachel,  whose  qoiok 
tact  made  her  see  that  both  Bertha  and  Ronald  were  full  of 
anxious  thoughts.  She  came  dose  to  the  child,  and  tamed 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book  for  him,  and  began,  in  her  simple 
way,  to  describe  the  pictures. 

<<Oan't  you  oome  out  with  me  fcnr  a  few  minutes?"  said 
Bertha,  adibessing  Ronald. 

He  followed  her  to  the  door  without  speaking;  then,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Clement,  he  went  up  to  nim  and  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand. 

<<  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  old  feUow,"  said  Clement, 
good-humoredly.  "  I  thought  you  were  buried  in  your  books. 
What  a  rage  you  have  for  Uiem  now  I" 

'<  I  came  over  to  see  the  child.  I  come  most  days  when  I 
can.  Have  you  seen  any  one  go  by  here  just  these  last  few 
minutes  ?" 

'<  Not  a  soul.    Whom  did  von  expect  ?" 

^*1  fancied  QoS  was  here,  he  was  just  now ;  but  I  suppose 
he's  gone,"  said  Ronald  carelessly.  <<  When  does  Mr.  Leister 
oome  back,  Clement  ?" 

<^  I  don't  know.     Aunt  Bertha  is  the  person  to  ask." 

'^  He  doesn't  say  when  he  will  oome ;  he  may  be  here  aaj 
day,"  replied  Bertna. 

<<But  not  to-day?"  said  Ronald,  quickly. 

'^  No,  not  to-day,  certainly.  A  mend  of  his  is  ill ;  that 
detains  him." 

Ronald  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  aXid  read  in  her  faoe  that 
Mr.  Lester's  absenoe  was  a  source  of  anxiety.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause.  Clement  began  to  play  with  the  dog  again, 
and  ran  off  scrambling  up  the  bank,  and  trying  to  make  tlM 
animal  follow. 

Ronald  called  him  back.  '^  Halloa  I  Clement,  won't  yoa 
do  something  for  me  ?" 
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dement  ooald  soaioely  reftuM;  bat  he  came  back  un- 
willinglj. 

"  I've  got  a  word  to  say  to  Miss  Campbell,  but  I  meant,  if 
I  ooold,  just  to  have  drawn  Barney  once  or  twice  up  and  down 
the  green.  He  mustn't  stay  out  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
Would  you  mind  taking  him  out  for  me  ?  Eachel  will  wr^ 
liiia  up. 

"It  won't  do  to  trust  her,"  said  Bertha;  "let  me  go;" 
but  Ronald  prevented  her.  "Please  not;  I  am  sure  he  wil^ 
let  Rachel  put  his  coat  on.  Be  off,  Clement ;"  and  Clement, 
naturally  ^xnl-natured,  and  flattered  at  being  trusted,  went 
into  the  cottage. 

Bertha  followed  him  with  her  eves,  so  did  Ronald,  till  he 
was  oat  of  hearing ;  then  he  turned  anxiously  to  Bertha,  and 
said  : — "  I  wanted  him  gone ;  isn't  Mr.  Lester  coming  back 
won?" 

"  Soon,  but  not  directly ;  at  least,  I  can't  be  sure,  Ronald ; 
why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  telL  I  wish  he  was  here,  or  that  Clement 
was  away." 

^  You  must  have  a  reason ;  why  don't  you  tell  it  me  at 
once  ?"  said  Bertha,  with  a  slight  impatience  in  her  tone. 

"  Because  it  is  not  a  reason — only  suspicion — and  it  may 
all  be  wrong." 

"But  tell  me — tell  me — ^this  is  mere  tormenting;"  and 
Bertha  looked  and  spoke  great  annoyance. 

Ronald  was  pained,  and  his  answer  was  cold : — "  The  last 
tlung  I  should  desire  is  to  torment  any  one,  still  less  Miss 
Campbell.  My  father  and  Qoff  keep  their  plans  secret,  but 
that  ihej  have  them  I  don't  doubt.  It  can  scarcely  have  been 
for  nothing  that  Goff  brought  Clement  to  the  Orange,  the 
other  night." 

"  To  the  Grange  ?— what  ?— where  ?" 

"Surely  you  know.  He  was  there  three  nights  ago." 
Then  seeing  Bertha's  countenance  change,  he  went  on : — 
'^  There  is  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  he  only  came  with  Goff,  on 
his  way  back  from  the  Hall,  and  rested  there  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Clement  may  not  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  mention  it,"  ho  continued,  in  a  tone  of  exculpation ;  "he 
does  not  know  what  I  do." 

"Unjustifiable! — disgraceful!"  began  Bertha;  and  she 
looked  towards  the  cottar-door,  as  thoi^  she  would  at  once 
have  gone  to  reproach'  bun. 
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RoQftld  interrapted  her : — ^*  I  will  ask,  for  my  own  sake, 
that  the  matter  may  pass  now.  He  will  feel  that  I  have 
betrayed  him,  and  he  won't  understand  my  motire." 

**  So  mean  ! — so  deceitful !"  exclaimed  Bertha;  and,  with 
a  sigh,  she  added, — **  These  are  the  things  which  make  one 
feel  that  one  is  working  for  nothing." 

Ronald  made  no  reply  to  the  remark.  His  attention  was 
still  directed  to  the  cottage. 

■^  Bertha  considered  a  little.  "  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Lester, 
and  tell  him  that  he  must  return  without  delay." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  plan — much  the  best;"  and 

Ronald  spoke  eagerly  and  eamesUy.    "  Till  he  comes *'  be 

paused,  not  wishing  to  exaggerate  her  fears — "  I  wiU  do  my 
utmost  to  keep  Clement  from  the  Grange ;  so,  doubtless,  wifl 
you." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Would  he  were  to  be  trusted !  But, 
Ronald,  I  may  trust  you  for  him." 

"  I  would  entreat  you  to  keep  him  with  you,"  replied 
Ronald,  grayely.  "  It  may  be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  help 
him." 

Bertha's  fears  were  again  awakened ;  and  she  said,  "  You 
have  a  motive  for  speaking  in  this  way,  and  you  are  afraid  to 
tell  it  me." 

"No,  indeed;  I  could  not  fear  to  tell  you  anything — 
ererything.     I  have  a  motive — Clement's  safety." 

Bertha  looked  around  her  anxiously,  and  said,  "  We  had 
better  go  home  at  once." 

"  Yes.  Not  that  there  is  cause  for  fear  now ;  so  &r,  at 
least,  as  I  know.  I  dread  more  Clement's  renewed  visits  to 
the  Grange ;"  and  Ronald  sighed  deeply. 

Bertha  saw  the  expression   of  his  face,  and  read  his  • 
thoughts.     "Ronald,"   she  said,  "I  need  scarcely  tell  yoa 
how  1  thank  you." 

He  stopped  her.  ''Miss  Campbell,  that  can  never  be 
required." 

Bertha,  without  heeding  him,  continued: — "You  will 
believe,  I  trust,  that,  even  if  forced  hereafter,  from  circum- 
stances, to  estrange  ourselves  apparently,  neither  Mr.  Lester, 
Edward  Vivian,  nor  myself,  can  ever  really  forget  your 
noble  conduct.  We  feel  that  Clement  is  safe  with  you  as 
with  us." 

"  I  have  a  debt  to  pay,"  he  replied,  gloomily.  "  It  is  not 
yet  discharged." 
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<<  The  debt  is  not  joms/'  replied  Beiiha.  <<  I  was  unwise 
to  lay  tlie  obligation  upon  you.  Mr.  Lester  has  made  me  see 
this.     Let  me  entreat  you  to  forget  it" 

"Forget  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Forget  that  the  name  I 
bear  can  never  be  uttered  without  a  thought  of  reproach — 
that  even  now  I  may  be  reaping  the  fruits  of  dishonor !  Miss 
Campbell,  tell  me  rather  to  forget  my  own  existence ;  to  bury 
it^  as  full  often  I  fain  would,  in  the  grave  I" 

"  Ronald,  this  is  wUd  and  wrong.  Your  position  is  the  or- 
dering of  God's  Providence ;  and  the  grave,  when  we  seek  it 
for  ourselves^  is  not  the  death  of  dishonor^  but  its  birth  for 
eternity." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  I  know  it.  But,  Miss  Campbell,  there 
are  feelings  to  which  you^  a  woman, — nurtured  in  innocence, 
your  name  untainted, — ^must  be  a  stranger.  You  have  never 
known  ihat  goading  feeling  for  which  even. Heaven's  Mercy 
has  no  cure---disgrace  I"  The  word,  as  it  escaped  his  lips, 
ms  almost  inaudible. 

"  I  may  not  have  known  it,  Ronald,  but  I  can  imagine  it, 
and  feel  for  it." 

"  Impossible  I  I  also  once  thought  I  knew  it  by  imagina- 
tion," and  he  laughed  bitterly.  Then,  in  a  half  scornful,  half 
sorrowful  tone,  he  went  on,  speaking  rapidly  : — "  There  is  a 
tale — my  father  read  it  to  me  once,  when  1  was  a  child — ^he 
little  thought  then  that  I  should  find  its  likeness  in  my  own 
history ; — ^it  tells  of  the  living  man  bound  to  the  dead,  and 
left  to  perish  in  the  lonely  wilderness.  Miss  Campbell," — 
and  his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment,  and  became  dim  again  with 
struggling  anguish, — "that  is  disgrace — the  dead  sin  that 
clings  to  the  memory — inseparable  I" 

"  But,  Ronald,  it  is  not  your  own  disgrace ;  and,  as  yet,  it 
is  not  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

He  smiled  grimly.  "  Who  can  separate  the  father  and  the 
son  ?  When  the  living  man  sank  beside  his  dead  burden  in 
the  wilderness,  there  were  none  to  see ;  but  did  he,  therefore, 
feel  its  horror  the  less  ?  The  Eye  of  Heaven  is  upon  him  who 
is  disgraced ;  and  were  it  possible  for  that  £ye  to  be  hidden 
^m  creation — were  he  alone,  the  one,  solitary,  living  being, 
in  the  vast  universe — ^there  would  be  the  eye  of  his  own  heart, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  escape !  Miss  Campbell,  do  no( 
try  to  comfort  me ;  tell  me  only  how  I  may  serve  you." 

"  I  will  not  try  to  comfort  you,  Ronald,"  rephed  Bertha ; 
"  in  your  present  mood  you  could  not  receive  comfort.    You 
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haye  brooded  oyer  your  position  till  its  evils  have  assnined  a 
giant  magnitude.  Years,  and  experience,  and  God's  blessiug 
upon  your  sincerity,  will  prove  to  you  that  even  when  disgrace 
is  irretrievable  in  the  eye  of  man,  it  is  never  so  in  the  sight 
of  Gk>d ;  that  before  him  we  are  all  dishonored,  the  beet  even 
as  the  worst ;  and  that  repentance,  which  has  restored  the  one, 
can  also  give  the  place  of  honor  to  the  other.  It  is  but  human 
pride  which  looks  upon  any  disgrace  as  indelible  before  Ckx!, 
for  it  is  only  that  which  rejects  the  Atonement  that  can  make 
*  the  sins  which  are  as  scarlet  to  be  even  as  white  as  wool.'  " 

"  It  may  be  so ;  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  feel  it." 

"  It  will  come ;  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Bertha.   "  And, 

in  the  mean  while,  Ronald,  there  may  be  means "     She 

stopped,  afraid  of  being  carried  away  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence. 

Ronald  waited  respectfully,  but,  finding  that  the  sentence 
was  not  concluded,  he  said,  ^^  What  means?  For  -what  pur- 
pose 7  There  are  none  which  Miss  Campbell  could  surest 
that  I  should  not  be  too  glad  to  use." 

Still  Bertha's  face  expressed  doubtfulness;  but,  aft^  a  few 
seconds,  she  replied,  "  Means  of  averting  public  di^race,  I 
was  going  to  speak  of;  but  I  ought  not  to  name  them  to  you, 
except  that  they  may  be  your  father's  safety." 

"  I  am  willing  to  hear  them,"  be  replied. 

"  It  is  but  repeating  what  I  have  said  before,"  continued 
Bertha.  "  You  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  that,  if  any  influ- 
ence of  yours  could  induce  your  father  to  own  the  wrong  we 
have  every  reason  to  brieve  he  has  done,  Mr.  Vivian  is  the 
last  person  who  would  press  a  charge  against  him.  If  it  were 
only  for  your  sake,  he  would  overlook  eveiytlSng;  he  owes 
kis  life  to  you,  and  the  obligation  can  never  be  forgotten. 
All  that  we  desire  is  that  any  false  impression  should  be  re« 
moved  from  General  Vivian's  mind.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  this  point,  if  he  knew  that 
we  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to  compel  what  now  we  only  re- 
quest." 

A  cloud  of  haughty  feelings  darkened  Ronald's  counte- 
nance, and  he  turned  away.  But  the  feeling  was  momentary. 
He  came  back  again,  and  said,  with  stem  self-control,  "  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  require  a  son  to  bring  his  father  to  eon- 
fession." 

Bertha  looked  distressed.  "  I  fear  I  have  done  wrong/' 
she  said ;  <'yet  I  have  spokeli  in  the  hope  of  averting  greater 
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0fiji  One  diing  is  most  certain,  that  your  father's  danger 
will  be  a0  nothing  if  he  himself  wUl  come  forward  and  acknow- 
ledge the  truth," 

•'  And  if  he  does  not  ?" 

<<  It  may  be,  I  must  not  say  it  is,  imminent.  Oh,  Ronald  V 
— and  Bertha's  Toioe  suddenly  olumged  into  earnestness  most 
ttnlike  her  usual  placidity, — "  think,  I  beseech  you,  of  what  I 
Bay ;  think  of  what  you  may  avoid, — ^for  your  own  sake,  for 
Tour  mother's  sake/'  He  stood  by  with  a  face  pale  as  death, 
but  made  no  answer.  She  read  the  working  of  his  mind  :— 
"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  that  I  have  so  grieved  you.  At 
irst,  when  I  told  you  all,  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing; 
I  longed  only  to  have  a  friend  on  our  side.  I  thought  you 
might  do  more  for  us  than  any  other  person." 

*^  I  will  do  more.  As  there  is  truth  in  Heaven,  I  promise 
it ;  but  not  agunst  my  father's  safety." 

''  Not  against  it,  but  for  it.  Time  presses,  and  events  are 
hastening  on.  A  few  weeks,  a  few  days  even,  may  see  Ed- 
ward Vivian  openly  arrayed  against  your  father;  they  may 
|»laoe  a  barrier,  Ronald,  between  us  for  ever.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing from  fear  or  fancy,  indeed  I  am  not.  If  you  ever  behoved 
my  word,  count  upon  it  now,  if  possible." 

He  wrung  her  hand  in  silence,  and,  as  with  one  consent, 
they  both  moved  towards  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 


[ 


THE  twilight  shades  were  gathering  round  the  woods  of 
Cleve ;  the  heav^  trunks  and  leafless  branches  were  becom- 
ing one  dark,  indistmct  mass,  above  which  lurid  clouds  were 
gathering  together  in  the  wintry  sky,  piled  into  fantastic  shapes 
of  mountains  gilded  at  their  crests,  and  traversed  by  lines  of 
fiery  light ;  and  islands  floating  in  seas  of  liquid  gold,  appearing 
for  a  moment,  and  then  passing  into  other  forms,  and  sinking 
*^"^ty>  y®*  almost  imperceptibly,  into  darkness.  And  in  the 
library  at  Cleve,  in  a  heavy  arm-chair,  covered  with  crimson 
leather,  drawn  close  to  the  wide  hearth,  sat  General  Vivian ; 
on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet  was  Ella ;  whilst,  resting  on  the  sofk 
opponte,  Uy  Mildred.     The  room  was  dark ;  yet  the  dancing 
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light  from  the  blazing  logs  flickered  along  the  waDs^  asd  seemed 
to  mingle  mysteriously  with  the  departing  rays  t^ar  in  the 
western  sky,  which  glimmered  faintly  through  the  narrow 
diamond  panes  of  a  window,  deeply  embayed. 

It  was  an  hour  for  kindly  thoughts, — the  expression  of 
those  inward  feelings  which  never  come  forth  so  freely  as  when 
twilight  or  darkness  veil  the  changes  of  the  countenance,  and 
we  speak,  as  it  were,  to  ourselves,  not  willing  to  recognise  the 
shadowy,  ghostly  forms  of  the  friends  who  are  scarcely  visible 
in  the  dimness. 

A  change  had  come  over  General  Vivian's  home  since  Ella 
had  become  its  inhabitant.  Months  before,  he  would  have 
spent  that  sobering  hour  in  reveries — severe,  if  not  gloomy ; 
and  Mildred,  fearing  to  intrude  upon  him  unsummonedi  would 
have  used  the  lingering  moments  of  day  in  thoughts  of  quiet 
meditation, — ^blessed  indeed,  and  most  soothing^  yet  BQ^iury, 
as  regarded  aught  of  communion  on  earth. 

Now  they  were  together,  talking  little,  thinking  much, — 
and  probably  very  differently, — ^yet  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
common  interest,  of  added  cheerfulness  and  hope.  £lla  was 
scarcely  to  be  thanked  for  this :  at  first,  indeed,  her  presence 
had  been  a  restraint ;  it  had  fretted  the  General's  conscience, 
though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it ;  and  he  had  seized  upon 
all  the  weak  points  in  her  character,  which  were  many,  and 
dwelt  upon,  and  exaggerated  them.  Yet  still  she  was  an  inte> 
rest  to  him.  The  lonely,  stem  mind,  which  had,  for  years, 
lived  to  itself,  brooding  over  its  own  plans,  and  building  up  a 
tower  of  self-confidence,  was  now,  in  a  degree,  diverted  into 
another  channel.  Even  when  he  found  fault  with  her,  he  liked 
to  watch  her ;  and  when  he  did  watch  her,  his  strong  sense 
of  justice  assisted  him  against  his  prejudices.  EUa  was  im- 
proved, under  Mildred's  guidance ;  she  had  made  resolutioDfl^ 
few  and  simple,  but  they  had  been  kept ;  and  this  had  given 
her  confidence ;  and,  of  her  own  accord,  she  had  then  ventured 
to  do  more.  The  General  perceived  this.  Ella  was  more 
punctual  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  that  pleased  him ;  she 
read  steadily,  and  when  he  questioned  her,  the  answers  brought 
out  her  talent ;  and,  as  Mildred  had  hoped,  he  b^^  to  ieel 

Eroud  of  her.  When  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  go  home, 
e  felt  that  he  should  miss  her.  Not  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge it  to  himself;  the  excuse  which  he  made  was,  that  she 
was  a  comfort  to  Mildred.  Yet  once  it  had  flashed  across  his 
mi^d  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  her  with  them 
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ahnm, — ^he  did  not  say  to  adopi  her, — that  wonld  have  brought 
up  the  old  question  of  justice ;  but  without  minutely  considenng 
the  arrangement,  he  fancied  that  she  might  just  as  well  liye 
at  one  place  as  at  the  other.  And  £Ila,  on  her  part,  was  not 
without  some  degree  of  romantic  reverence  for  her  grandfather. 
Hia  very  faults  inspired  the  feeling.  She  could  see  into,  aad 
thzDUgh,  most  minds ;  she  never  seemed  to  reach  beyond  the 
surface  of  his.  It  was  a  painful  fascination  at  first,  and  had 
aomctimea  rendered  her  perverse.  She  amused  herself  by 
appearing  ^yward,  and  en>ressing  strange,  wild  opinions 
before  him,  and  watching  their  ^ect  upon  him.  It  was  a  kind 
of  play,  in  which  she  was  the  heroine;  but  she  was  baffled  by 
him.  His  notice  was  too  slight  to  be  exciting ;  often  she  could 
not  teQ  whether  he  even  heard  what  she  was  saying;  and 
when,  with  an  absurd  self-consciousness,  she  became  more 
extravagant,  and  more  wilful,  she  was  put  down  b^  a  sharp 
rebuke,  which  yet  was  not  felt  to  be  irritating;  for  it  was  the 
reproof  of  a  strong,  powerful  character,  given  without  petu- 
lance; and  there  is  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  this  kind  of 
subjeotion,  especially  to  those  whose  strength  is  mental,  rather 
than  moral.  She  became  in  consequence  more  gentle  and  sub- 
missive; and  the  very  difficulty  of  discovering  whether  her 
grandfather  was  pleased,  or  the  contrary,  gave  an  interest  to 
ner  efforts.  There  was  a  little  quiet  excitement  always  going 
on  at  the  Hall,  which  afforded  a  stimulus  to  her  indolence^ 
and  so  satisfied  her  conscience,  and  put  her  in  better  humor ; 
and  at  len^,  as  the  consciousness  dawned  upon  her  that  he 
was  begmning  to  like  her,  came  the  pleasure  of  power, — ^power 
over  one  whom  every  one  else  dreaded ;  and  Ella  loved  power 
dearly,  in  spite  of  her  indolence.  She  felt  that  she  could  amuse 
her  grandfather, — that  he  was  interested  in  her  conversation ; 
■he  had  that  sense  of  being  appreciated,  which  especially  tends 
to  bring  out  talent,  and  this  made  her  exert  herself  the  more. 
All  th^  motives  were,  of  course,  very  mixed, — they  could 
not>  in  any  way,  be  depended  upon  for  the  steady  improvement 
of  character ;  but  Ella's  faults  were  not  those  which  the  labor 
of  days  or  weeks,  or  even  of  months,  oould  cure ;  they  were 
insidious  evils, — pride,  wilfulness,  indolence, — requiring  pa- 
tience and  self-examination,  and  constant  watchfulness ;  and 
Ella  was  only  just  beginning  to  understand  her  defects, — how 
then  could  she  be  expected,  all  at  once,  properly  to  apply  the 
remedies  ?  Mildred  was  often  obliged  to  say  this  to  herself, 
for  Ella  was  continually  disappointing  her, — ^and  even  her  good 
15 
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deeds  were  not  seldom  alloyed  by  Btime  taint  of  the  old  leaven 
Most  especially  it  wbs  difficult  to  make  her  see  the  effect  which 
her  faults  had  upon  others.  Indolence  had  rendered  her  selfish, 
and  selfishness  prevented  her  from  putting  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  with  whom  she  lived,  and  understanding  their 
feelings.  Besides,  without  being  conceited,  she  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  talent  which  is  inseparable  from  its  possession ; 
and  knowing  that  she  could  make  herself  verv  agreeable^  it 
was  not  easy  to  believe  that  she  was  often  just  me  contrary. 

Then,  too,  her  offences,  though  vei^  tiresome  and  irritating, 
were  not  ilie  result  of  wilful  malice,  if  the  expression  may  be 
used.  She  was  always  wishing  to  be  much  better  tliaii  she 
was^  and  &ncied  that  every  one  must  see  this,  and  understand 
it ;  and  so,  when  she  had  done  wrong,  the  fault  was  blotted 
from  her  own  memory  quickly,  because  there  was  no  depth  of 
bad  intention  in  it,  and  she  forgot  that  without  a  confession  or 
an  apology,  it  could  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witoessed 
it.  She  would  be  most  provokmglv  disr^ardfiil  of  Mildred's 
wishes,  and  would  even  speak  to  her  proudly  and  disrespect- 
fully, and  then  go  about  her  usual  occupation  as  if  notning 
had  happened,  and  return  to  Mildred  in  perfect  good  humor, 
without,  perhaps,  the  thought  once  crossing  her  mind  that  her 
aunt  had  reason  to  be  annoyed. 

Every  day  made  Mildred  see  more  plainly  how  muoh 
Bertha  must  have  had  lo  bear  with  in  a  character  so  unlike 
her  own. 

Yet  there  was  an  improvement,  an  obvious  one,  and  Mil- 
dred was  bv  nature  patient  and  hopeful,  and  Ella  was  veiy 
young,  and  had,  it  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long  life  befbre  Her  for 
the  f^  of  self-discipline,  and  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  give 
her  encouragement ;  and  this  made  Ella's  life  much  happier 
than  it  was  at  home,  and  rendered  even  the  silence  of  tfa^  old 
Hall  more  cheerful  to  her  than  the  mirth  of  the  Lodge. 

She  was  cheerful  now  as  she  sat  with  her  grandfather  and 
aunt  in  the  twilight,  ruminating  upon  her  own  fancies,  and 
from  time  to  time  venturing  to  give  them  forth ;  and  Mildred 
had  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  her,  oven  though  occasionally 
she  saw  cause  to  check  her. 

^'  Grandpapa,  do  you  and  Aunt  Mildred  never  go  to  Xioii- 
don  V  was  the  question,  after  a  silence  rather  longer  tliaa 
usual. 

^<  What  should  we  do  in  London,  child  ?  We  can  neith^ 
of  us  move  about.'' 
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<< But  it  wooM  be  the  worid;  Enoombe  and  Cleye  are  not 
the  world." 

"They  form  our  world,"  observed  Mildred,  "and  that 
aadsfies  us." 

"  Bat  they  are  not  <^  world, — the  real  world.  It  is  like 
being  in  a  dream  living  here." 

"  And  yon  don't  like  the  dream,  Ella?"  The  General  did 
not  mind  asking  the  qnestion ;  he  knew  he  was  quite  safe  as 
to  the  answer. 

"Oh,  yes,  grandpapa,  I  do.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  a 
dieam  I  should  like  never  to  waken  from." 

The  Oeneral  patted  her  head,  and  EUa  drew  nearer  to  him. 
**'Buk,  grandp2^>a,  donH  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  There  is  a 
difference  between  dreaming  and  living." 

"  A  wide  difference,"  said  Mildred, laughing,  "but  I  should 
have  thought,  EUa,  that  dreaminess  was  quite  in  your  way; 
you  don't  uke  active  exertion." 

"  But  I  like  to  see  it  in  others,"  said  Ella,  "  and  that  is 
why  I  should  like  to  live  in  London." 

**  You  would  soon  grow  weaiy  of  it,"  remarked  the  G^ene- 
ral,  shortly. 

"  Bid  you,  grandpapa  ?"  The  question  was  an  experiment 
Ella  often  tried  to  make  him  talk  of  his  young  days.  Occa- 
fdonally  he  would,  but  he  was  very  uncertain. 

"  zes,  too  soon  for  my  own  good,  or  for  others'  pleasure," 
was  the  reply.  "  They  would  have  had  me  live  in  London, 
Mildred,"  he  added,  less  gloomily.  "  What  would  you  have 
said  to  that?" 

"  Not  part  with  Cleve,  grandpapa  I"  exclaimed  Ella,  inter- 
rupting the  answer. 

"Ay,  child,  part  with  it,  every  acre;  sell  it,  divide  it, 
tscatter  it  to  the  winds ;  the  property  which  had  come  down 
from  generation  to  generation  for  the  last  four  hundred  years." 

It  was  strange  the  impulse  which  made  the  General  revert 
to  such  a  subject;  pernaps  his  conscience  vras  never  tho- 
roughly satisfied  as  to  the  course  he  had  taken  in  life,  and  so 
he  tried  to  talk  himself  into  the  conviction  that  it  had  been 
in  all  respects  a  right  one.  He  went  on :  "  We  should  have 
led  a  different  life,  Mildred,  if  we  had  Hved  in  London.  I 
might  have  been  a  gay  cavalier ;  a  courtier;  who  knows  ?  But 
it  was  a  weary  life,  the  little  that  I  saw  of  it." 

"  But  you  never  went  much  into  society,  did  you,  sir  ?" 
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asked  Mildred,  eneoaraging  tbe  conymfsalioii,  rinee  he  seemed 
to  enter  into  it. 

"  I  had  not  the  means/'  was  the  ooick  reply.  "  Ella,"  and 
the  General  turned  to  his  granddaughter,  and  spoke  with  sud- 
den harshness,  '^  remember  that ;  whatever  you  do,  never  live 
beyond  your  means." 

"  I  have  no  means,  grandpapa."  She  said  it  simply,  witli- 
out  any  purpose,  but  it  had  one  unoonsoiously. 

The  General  moved  his  hand,  which  had  been  resting  on 
her  shoulder,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Ella  was  not  aware  what  she  had  done.  It  was  too  oam- 
mon  an  occurrence  for  a  conversation  to  break  off  abruptly,  to 
cause  any  surprise.  She  looked  into  the  fire,  and  made  imagi- 
nary hills,  and  rocks,  and  roads,  out  of  the  red  coals,  and  was 
quite  happy. 

Not  so  Mildred.  The  spirit  of  the  old  times  was  creeping 
over  her ;  she  waited  anxiouslv  for  the  General's  next  words. 

"  We  had  better  have  candles,  Mildred."  Very  little  there 
was  in  the  words,  but  very  much  in  the  tone. 

<<  Oh,  please  not,  yet,  grandpapa,"  exclaimed  Ella.  '^I  waa 
just  in  the  midst  of  such  a  charming  story." 

^^  A  fireside  story,  I  suppose,"  said  MOdred,  relieved  by 
/  Ella's  having  given  a  turn  to  her  thoughts. 

'^  Yes,  a  fascinating  one.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  it. 
There  is  the  pass  over  the  mountains,  and  the  travellers  have 
just  got  to  the  top,  and  now  they  are  going  down  the  other 
side,  mto  such  a  lovely  country.  Do,  grandpapa,  let  us  have 
the  fire-light  a  little  longer." 

"  Waste  of  time,  child;"  but  the  General  delayed  to  ring 
the  bell. 

<<  Is  it?  But  why  were  such  fancies  given  if  they  are  not 
to  be  indulged  ?" 

"  They  are  veiy  well  for  children,"  replied  the  Gkneral. 

''  Then,  grandpapa,  please,  I  am  a  child." 

''There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mildred,  laughing. 
''  Tou  are  much  worse  than  either  Louisa  or  Fanny,  I  suspect, 
'  in  your  love  of  stories." 

"  They  won't  help  you  on  in  the  world,  Ella,"  observed  the 
(Jcneral.     "  Trust  my  word  for  that." 

''  But,  grandpapa,  have  you  ever  tried  ?  Did  you  like  stories 
when  you  were  young  ?" 

"  Keal  stories ;  not  such  as  you  fancy." 

<<  Stories  of  things  which  have  really  happened,"  said  Ella, 
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in  a  nrasmg  tone.  '^  Perhaps  every  one's  life  is  a  story,  if  one 
could  but  read  it." 

"  Yes,  EUa," — General  Vivian  spoke  with  mournful  ear- 
nestness,— "a  story  only  understood  when  it  is  too  late  to 
rectify  its  blnnders ;  so  I  would  have  you  consider  it  carefully 
before  it  begins." 

**  Mine  is  begun,  grandpapa." 

'^  Not  begun  so  that  it  can't  be  altered,  though,"  observed 
Mildred,  wim  something  of  tremulousness  in  her  voice. 

"  No  person's  life  is  such  that  it  can't  be  altered,"  said 
Etta. 

<<  Not  exactly,  but  there  is  a  very  different  feeling  about  it 
as  one  grows  older.  It  becomes,  as  it  were,  fixed;  circum- 
stenoes  and  relations  are  formed ;  it  seems  as  if  one  could  bettor 
foresee  the  future.     Now  your  future,  Ella,  m^  be " 

"  Anything,"  exclaimed  Ella,  quickly.  "  I  like  to  think 
of  it  sometimes,  it  is  so  exciting;  only  frightening,  too." 

The  General  had  been  sitting  in  a  musing  posture,  appa- 
rently only  half  hearing  the  last  words  of  the  conversatiun. 
He  broke  in  upon  it,  however,  here.  "Why  should  it  be 
frightening,  Ella?" 

She  hmtated,  and  the  General  repeated  his  question  more 
peremptorily. 

"  Because, — ^I  don't  quite,  exactly  know,  why,  grandpapa ; 
but  we  have  led  a  wandering  life,  and  strange  things  have 

happened ;  and "  a  pause  and  a  glance  at  Mildred.   "  You 

know  we  can't  always  live  with  grandmamma." 

Mildred  raised  herself,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  ring 
the  bell. 

" Not  yet,  Mildred ;  we  won't  have  oandlcsyet.  You  can't 
live  with  your  grandmamma,  you  say,  Ella.  What  change  do 
you  expect  ?" 

"I  donH  know,  grandpapa.  Aunt  Mildred,"  and  Ella 
looked  round  for  help ;  "  do  you  think  we  shall  always  live 
with  grandmamma  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  ray  love ;  we  had  better  leave  the  future." 

"  Yes,  much  better, — a  great  deal  better."  The  General 
spoke  very  gravely.  **  Ella,  it  won't  do  to  make  dreams  of  the 
future." 

"  Aunt  Bertha  tells  me  enough  to  frighten  mo  about  it," 
replied  Ella;  "  she  says,  when  she  is  angry,  that  I  may  have 
to  work  for  my  bread." 

"  Oh,  Ella !"  Uic  words  escaped  Mildred  involuntarily,  and 
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a  sudden  moyement  made  it  seem  tliat,  but  for  her  helple 
she  WQuld  have  sprang  from  the  sofa  to  stop  Ella. 

'^  Let  her  go  on,  Mildred ;  what  else  does  your  Aunt  Berthp 
say  to  you,  Ella  r' 

"  Nothing, — not  much  else/'  Ella  felt  she  was  getting  into 
a  difficulty. 

"  She  thinks  you  will  have  to  work  for  your  bread^  does 
she  ?     Are  you  prepared  for  that  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Should  you  like  it r 

"  Grandpapa  I  No.     Does  any  one  like  it  7" 

"  Persons  with  energy  don't  mind  it,"  said  Mildred,  rather 
sternly. 

"  Stop,  Mildred,  don't  interrupt  her.  Should  you  like  it. 
Ella?" 

"  No,  grandpapa,  I  don't  think  I  should."  Ella  looked  up 
at  him  perplexed  by  the  question. 

He  stirred  the  fire  and  spoke  at  the  same  time,  turning  his 
head  away  from  her.  The  accent  was  low  and  trembling;  it 
came  from  a  weary  heart :  "  Would  you  live  here,  Ella,  with 
me,  then ;  and  I  would  provide  for  you  ?" 

A  strange,  unbroken  silence.  Mildred  could  hear  the  beat* 
ing  of  her  own  heart,  running  its  rapid  race  with  the  ticking 
of  the  quaint  old  clock  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  The  Gene- 
ral pushed  back  his  chair  as  though  he  would  rise.  Eilla  felt 
the  movement,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee.  "  Grandpapa, — 
Aunt  Mildred, — ^what  must  I  say  ?" 

«  What  you  feel,  dear  Ella,"  said  Mildred. 

"  The  truth,"  said  the  General. 

"Grandpapa,  I  should  like  it,  but — oh!  Aunt  Mildred^ 
help  me ;"  and  Ella  rose  and  went  to  Mildred's  sofo,  and  knelt 
down  by  her. 

*    "  What  is  it,  Ella  ?     Speak,  dear  child,  without  fear,"  she 
whispered. 

"  I  can't.     I  could  tell  you  alone." 

Mildred  glanced  at  her  father.   A  clear  flame  from  the  fire 
cast  a  bright,  yet  ominous,  light  upon  his  features ;  it  seemed 
to  alter  them, — to  make  them  look  more  worn ;  ^e  haggard 
^face  was  set  as  in  a  framework  of  darkness. 

"  Go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  mean,"  whispered  Mil- 
dred to  Ella.  And  Ella  looked  round  at  her  grandnither,  and 
shrank  from  the  cold  severity  of  the  fixed  gaze  directed  to  the 
fire.    "  BUa,  he  will  be  angry  if  you  don't,"  repeated  Mildred. 
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Elk  went  up  to  Iiim.  ''  Dear  grandpapa,  it  is  very  veiy 
kind  of  you ;''  she  kissed  his  forehead.  ''  I  should  Hke  to 
stay  here ;  I  am  very  happy  here ;  only*' — ^her  hesitation  was 
almost  suflFocating — "would  it  be  right  if  papa  were  kept 
awayf" 

A  groan  was  heard,  but  the  tall  figure  sat  erect,  oold,  im- 
movabk ;  it  might  have  been  a  lifeless  statue  rather  tfaian  a 
living  being  into  whose  ear  the  words  were  spoken. 

"  £lla,  my  crutches !  Help  me,  will  you  V  said  Mildred. 
Ella  gave  ihem  to  her.  "  Now,  leave  us ;  I  will  send  for  you 
when  you  may  come  back.'*  And  Mildred  moved  slowly  across 
the  room,  and  seated  herself  in  a  chair  which  Ella  placed  for 
her  by  the  General's  side. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  Ella  gone.  The  General  heard 
the  sound,  and  slowly  turned  his  nead.  "  Mildred  V* — She 
laid  her  hand  in  his;  her  eyes  were  raised  to  his  face;  she 
saw  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. — "  My  child  I  clinging 
to  me  through  all  I"  he  murmured. 

"  To  whom  dse  should  I  cling,  my  dear,  dear  father  ?" 

"Whom  else,  indeed  I  We  are  alone  in  thb  world;  even 
Ella  cannot  sacrifice  herself  to  live  with  us.''  He  said  it  bit- 
terly. 

"  Hers  is  a  strange  nature,''  replied  Mildred.  "  I  should 
not  have  expected  such  thought." 

"  Xt  has  been  her  teaching,"  said  the  General. 

"  Or  the  teaching  of  nature.  Would  you  like  her  as  well 
» she  did  not  feel  it?" 

"  She  has  no  cause  for  it,"  he  replied,  abruptly. 

"  If  it  were  my  case,  you  would  expect  me  to  feel  it." 

"  I  have  not  brought  disgrace  upon  you,  Mildred."  The 
General  averted  his  head,  and  withdrew  his  hand. 

Mildred's  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  in  her  throat  as  she 
said,  "  Ella  does  not  see  her  father's  disgrace,  dear  sir.  Ne^ 
ther,  perhaps,  do  others." 

They  were  bold  words.  Month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  since  the  first  outburst  of  anger y*  had  the  father  and 
daughter  dwelt  beneath  the  same  roof  with  that  one  mutual 
sorrow,  yet  never  approaching  it,  except  by  distant  allusions. 

The  General  rephed  calmly,  his  tone  and  manner  so  unsha- 
ken that  it  struck  Mildred  as  something  fearful.    "  The  worlcli 
does  think  him  disgraced,  Mildred;  though  his  relations  may 
not" 
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^'  He  did  veiy  wrong,  sir;  his  marriage  was  most  nnforta* 
Date ;  indeed,  we  see  it  all." 

<'  Only  it  is  not  disgraoe/'  he  replied,  with  cold  saroaam. 

"  Not  his  marriage,  certainlY." 

"  And  not  his  gambling  ? — his  friendship  with  that  rascal, 
John  Vivian  ?  Mildred,  Mildred !" — he  put  his  face  close  to 
hers  and  lowered  his  voice — "  I  know,  if  yon  do  not ;  he  dis- 
honored my  name  once ;  and  I  wonld  have  it  blotted  for  ever 
firom  the  ^rth  rather  than  trust  him  to  dishonor  it  again/' 

Still  Mildred's  voice  was  gentle,  though  earnest.  '^  I  am 
aware  I  don't  understand  it  aB,  sir." 

"  No,  you  don't  understand ;  no  one  does  nor  can.  And  I 
have  borne  all; — ^Mr.  Lester's  strictures,  your  sorrow,  my 
friends'  judgments — all — all  I  have  endured  rather  than  tell" 
— his  voice  changed  suddenly,  it  became  fiercely  eager — **  but 
would  you  know  it,  Mildred  ?  Shall  I  show  you  what  your 
brother  was  ?  what  he  could  do  ?"  He  stood  up,  pushed  aside 
his  chsdr,  and  turned  to  the  ebony  escmtoire  wmch  was  close 
to  it.  Mildred  gave  him  a  taper;  he  lighted  it,  and,  with  an 
unsteady  hand,  tried  the  lock.  The  taper  went  out ;  he  re- 
lighted it,  opened  the  cabinet,  drew  out  some  small  drawersy 
searched  in  them,  then  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  tiying  to 
recollect,  and  searched  again. 

'^  Your  private  papers  are  in  the  upper  box,  sir,"  Mildred 
ventured  to  say. 

"  Yes,  yes."  He  was  impatient  at  the  suggestion,  but  he 
took  down  the  box.  The  light  of  the  taper  was  faint,  and  he 
could  scarcely  see  by  it,  but  Mildred  did  not  venture  to  pro 
pose  ringing  for  a  lamp. 

The  General,  however,  did  so  himself,  and  tiU  it  was 
brought,  sat  silent  in  the  arm-ohair. 

'*  Put  the  little  table  near  me.  Greaves,  and  that  box  upon 
it"  He  watched  the  butler's  movements  with  an  irritable 
eye.  Then,  when  the  man  was  gone,  he  b^an  to  look  through 
tne  papers. 

The  search  was  perplexing,  though  Mildred  thought  at  first 

ihat  it  was  only  painful.     He  muttered  to  himself  '<  It  was 

here, — ^in  thb  packet.     I  can't  have  mislaid  it,"  and  again  he 

searched  through  the  packet,  whilst  his  features  assumed  a 

•dnost  distressed  look  of  doubt,  and  effbit  at  recollection. 

Mildred  said  at  length :  "  If  you  would  not  trouble  your- 
self, my  dear  father,  but  tell  me,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  would 
rather  hear  than  see." 
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He  took  no  notice,  bat  went  on  as  before.  Mildred  watched 
him  anzionslj;  for  she  fancied  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
was  doing. 

"  I  would  look,  dear  sir/'  she  said,  "  if  you  would  teU  me 
what  to  find." 

<<I  can't;  it  was  here;  somebody — Mildred,  who  has 
touched  my  box  V*  he  addre^ed  her  angrily. 

^'  No  one,  Sir.    No  one  could ;  it  is  always  in  your  room." 

A  sudden  dawning  of  recollection  crossed  the  General's 
mind.     He  muttered  Mr.  Lester's  name. 

^'  You  were  looking  at  papers  the  other  day,  Sir,  with  Mr. 
Lester,"  said  Mildred. 

His  face  became  more  troubled,  but  he  put  aside  the  box, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Mr,  Lester  may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  finding  it,"  said 
Mildred,  '^  but  you  could  tell  me  if  you  would  what  it  was ;  it 
makes  me  very  anxious."  And  the  tone  certainly  gave  full 
effect  to  her  words. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  gazed  upon  her  as  one  in  a  dream ; 
.  his  Toice,  too,  had  something  in  it  of  a  wavering,  faltering 
tone. 

'^  I  don't  know  why  I  should  tell  it ;  he  is  gone  from  us, 
Mildred, — well  that  he  is ;  he  would  have  squandered  all." 

"  He  was  extravagant,  but  he  might  have  learnt  wisdom," 
observed  Mildred,  timidlv. 

"  Extravagant  I  yes.''  The  General  tried  to  raise  the  lid 
of  the  box,  which  he  had  unintentionally  closed.  Mildred 
stopped  him. 

**  Do  you  wish  to  show  me  a  list  of  his  bills,  dear  Sir  ?  I 
think  I  know  them." 

"  Bills,  did  you  say,  Mildred  ?  Little  cared  he  for  bills 
when  he  could  give  checks,  and  promise  away  what  was  to  be 
his  after  my  death.  His !  his  I"  he  repeated,  and  his  scornful  * 
laugh  struck  an  icy  chill  to  Mildred's  heart.  '^  But  it  was 
reckoning  a  little  too  much  without  his  host,  don't  you  think 
so,  Mildred?  A  man  can't  build  upon  his  own,  when  life 
stands  in  the  way  of  possession.  My  life  I  his  father's  1  But 
that  was  easily  sfet  aside.  His  wish  was  father  to  his  thoughts, 
eh,  Mildred  ?  He  didn't  think  I  should  have  been  such  an 
old  man.  But  I  have  outwitted  him — stopped  him  when  he 
least  expected  it ;  he  has  no  inheritance  now  to  play  ducks 
and  drake  with." 
16* 
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"  I  don't  understand  yon,  dear  sir/'  said  MOdred,  inde- 
scribably alarmed  at  his  manner. 

'<  No,  how  should  you  ?  What  do  women  know  of  such 
matters?  I  would  have  shown  it  you,  but  I  can't."  He  tried 
a^n  to  open  the  box,  but  his  hand  trembled  so  violently  that 
Mildred  took  the  key  from  him,  yet  without  placing  it  in  the 
look. 

'^Do  you  mean/'  she  mud,  ^Hhat  he  drew  upon  you  for 
more  money,  Sir,  than  he  had  a  right  to  ?" 

"  Drew  upon  me,  Mildred  ?  Promised  it,  I  say; — ^pledged 
it ;  would  have  given  my  lands  to  the  Jews, — ^to  worse  than 
Jews, — ^to  that  scoundrel,  John  Vivian.  Pbhaw,  why  ean't 
I  show  you  the  proof?" 

"  It  is  impossible !  Edward  could  never  have  done  it,"  ex- 
claimed MiWred,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

The  General  shrank  from  the  sound  of  the  name,  but 
almost  immediately  recovered  himself.  "  I  will  find  i^  and 
you  shall  see  it ;  not  now, — to-morrow,  by  daylight  I  can  find 
It.  I  have  it  here,"  he  added,  with  a  tone  of  sad  triumph ; 
"  in  his  own  handwriting ;  the  promise  given  to  John  Vivian, 
Esq.,  that  after  my  death, — after  my  death,  remember, — ^the 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  redeem  his 
debts  of  honor  J  his  own  handwriting,  his  own  signature." 

'*  There  must  have  been  a  mistake ;  it  could  not  be ;  it  is 
impossible,"  exclaimed  Mildred  again. 

'^ Doubtless!  a  mistake!  impossible!  John  Vivian  must 
have  been  deluded ;  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  must  have 
deceived  me ;  the  evidence  of  one  who  saw  the  promise  signed 
must  have  been  at  fault  Why,  Mildred,  child,  did  I  not  say 
the  same  myself?  Say  it,  almost  believed  it,  when  the  actual 
proof  was  before  my  eyes.  And  did  not  John  Vivian  stand 
by,  with  his  bold  defiance,  and  urge  upon  me  to  call  up  the 
man, — ^the  poor  wretch  who  had  been  the  plotter  of  that  mise- 
rable marriage, — the  confidant  of  both ;  he  who  had  seen  the 
actual  words  written  ?  Talk  not  to  me  of  mistake,  Mildred ; 
there  are  deeds  in  which  there  can  be  no  mistake." 

"  Edward  had  no  opportunity  given  him  of  explanation/* 
B^d  Mildred. 

"  What !  child,  when  I  wrote  to  him,  and  my  letter  was 
unanswered.  He  had  no  explanation  to  give.  He  had  been 
befooled  himself.  He  gave  his  worthless  bond  to  John  Vi- 
vian, little  thinking  that  it  would  be  brought  to  me ;  and 
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wlien  it  was  brouglit,  he  was  sank  in  my  eyes,  and  in  his  own^ 
fi)r  ever." 

"  But  you  paid  the  money;  and  so  owned  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  EOT,"  said  Mildred. 

"  Justice  to  myself;  to  my  own  honor,  for  the  last  time. 
My  son's  debts  were  a  claim  upon  the  name  which  he  bore, 
and  I  acknowledged  them  even  to  the  utmost  furthing.  But 
from  ihal  hour  he  ceased  to  be  my  son ;  and  now  let  him  go 
and  pray  the  winds  to  hear  him;  they  wiU  listen  as  soon 
as  I." 

Mildred's  heart  fiiiled  her.  A  few  minutes  before,  she  had 
fancied  that  the  time  might  be  near  for  telling  him  that  Ed- 
ward was  in  England.  NoW;  she  only  said,  <'  He  has  severely 
suffered  far  his  offences." 

No  reply.  She  went  on  further,  her  words  being  uttered 
witili  extreme  precision : — "  He  is  very  penitent,  whatever  he 
may  have  done." 

<<  So  are  we  all,  when  punishment  falls  upon  us,"  was  the 
stem  answer. 

'<  Years  have  given  him  experience,"  she  continued. 

"  So  have  they  given  to  me,"  replied  the  General. 

*'  And  you  would  not  trust  him,  then  V  She  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  doubtful  timidity. 

"Trust  him  ?  Yes,  I  would  trust  every  man  whose  hands 
are  chained,  and  whose  feet  are  fettered.  He  is  doing  well, 
you  s^.     Let  him  thank  Ood  for  it,  as  I  do." 

"  ^ut  if  he  has  suffered,  and  is  penitent,  my  dear  father, 
would  there  be  no  hope  for  him  ever?" 

<'  Mildred,  you  spieak  ignorantly.  It  may  seem  that  you 
are  addressing  a  cold,  harsh  old  man — ^nay,  don't  stop  me ; — 
I  am  not  blind  to  what  is  passing  around  me,  though  often  it 
is  thought  I  am.  The  world  thinks  me  sudi,  so  do  you,  so 
does  Mr.  Lester.  Cold,  strict  prejudice,  that  is  my  chwicter; 
— a  true  one,  in  a  certain  sense.  Do  you  know  who  made  me 
so  ?  My  father — ^my  grandfather — ^his  father  before  him ;  for 
the  sins  of  my  ancestors  have  been  my  conscious  inheritance 
from  my  boyhood.  Listen,  Mildred.  As  a  little  child  I  was 
generous,  open-hearted,  unsuspicious.  I  flung  my  money  away 
to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.  I  gave  when  I  was  asked ; 
I  promised  when  I  could  not  give.  I  was  a  true  Vivian.  That 
was  my  disposition;  it  continued  mine  till  I  was  twelve  years 
old.  Then  came  a  change ;  how  or  when  it  dawned  upon  me 
I  cannot  say;  but  there  is  an  atmosphere  in  every  home, 
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which  we  breathe  inaensibly;  the  ttmoBphere  of  mine 
care — carking,  harassing,  lowering  care.  It  crept  into  mj 
heart,  and  dolled  my  spirits ;  it  made  me  fearful  and  doubtful 
towards  those  with  whom  I  ought  to  have  been  open  as  the 
day.  It  pressed  upon  me  heayily,  and  more  heavily ;  and  it 
pressed  upon  others  also.  I  saw  it  in  the  countenances  of  the 
old  servants ;  I  heard  it  in  the  murmurs  of  my  father's  ten* 
ants ;  I  read  it  written  on  the  broken-down  fences,  and  tiie 
walls  falling  to  decay.  We  were  a  family  on  the  verge  of 
ruin ;  and  in  striving  to  keep  ourselves  from  degradation,  we 
brought  hardship  and  exaction  upon  those  of  whom  we  ought 
to  have  been  the  protectors.  The  name  of  Vivian,  once  honor- 
ed, was  now  execrated.  I  was  but  a  boy,  Mildred,  when  first 
I  realized  to  myself  the  true  position  in  which  I  stood ;  and  it 
may  seem  strange  that  I  should  have  allowed  the  fact  to  weigh 
with  me ;  it  may  appear  more  natural  that  I  should  have  cast 
it  away  with  a  boy's  thoughtlessness.  But  it  did  infiuenoe 
me }  it  tinged  my  visions  for  the  future ;  it  shaped  my  plans ; 
and  at  last  it  gave  me  a  definite  object  for  which  to  work.  I 
stood,  one  day,  at  the  head  of  my  class  at  school,  and  the 
murmur  went  on  around  me,  among  the  masters,  that  I  was 
capable  of  a  great  work ;  that  whatever  I  set  my  heart  upon 
I  must  attain.  They  spoke,  I  knew,  of  worldly  distinctionii ; 
but  I  read  their  words  differently.  Distinction  was  mine  by 
right  of  inheritance,  for  the  Vivians,  even  before  they  came 
to  Cleve,  had  been  the  lords  and  leaders  of  others  for  centu- 
ries ;  but  it  would  never  be  mine  in  possession,  unless  I  re- 
trieved the  follies  of  the  last  generation.  My  heart  sweUed 
within  me,  and  in  secret  I  vowed  that,  from  that  hour  I  would 
toil  without  complaining,  and  sufier  without  repining,  until 
once  more  I  could  face  the  world,  a  Vivian  of  the  olden  times, 
with  my  honor  untainted,  free  to  devote  myself  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  I  lived,  and  regarded  by  them,  not  as  an  op- 
pressive landlord,  exacting  to  the  last  penny,  but  as  a  master 
and  a  father,  living  onlv  for  their  happiness.  There  is  no 
need  now,  Mildred,  to  ten  you  how  my  vow  was  accomplished. 
A  mission  was  given  me,  and  I  fulfilled  it ;  let  those  who  know 
me  best  say  how.  But  do  you  think  that,  after  the  labor  of 
those  many  years, — the  self-denial  of  a  life, — I  am  now  to  be 
persuaded  to  throw  myself  and  my  pooplo  into  hands  which 
will,  which  must,  undo  my  work  1  Is  the  man  who  could  aci 
as— as  your  brother  acted — fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happi- 
ness of  others  ?     Is  his  boy,  is  Clement,  likely  to  be  such  a 
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snocessor  as  I  should  desire  for  the  acoomplishmeDt  of  the 
work  for  which  I  have  lived  ?  Put  aside  inclination,  Mildred, 
put  aside  prejudice,  and  answer  me  fairly  :  my  honor  and  the 
happiness  of  my  people  are  at  stake ; — can  1  be  justified  in 
sacrificing  them  to  the  weak  instinct  of  affection  V 

^*  My  dear,  dear  father,  don't  ask  me.  I  cannot  put  aside 
prejudice, — if  it  be  prejudice;  it  is  impossible/'  Her  arm 
was  flung  around  his  neck,  and  she  rested  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  <<  Let  him  be  as  he  is— disdnherited — ^yet  let  him 
return." 

*^  Madness  I  Mildred,  madness  I"  He  almost  shook  her  from 
him,  as  he  sat  more  upright,  and  every  limb  seemed  to  become 
^^  with  the  effort  at  self-restraint. 

^'  My  father,  not  madness — ^but  mercy ;"  and  she  clung  to 
him  so  that  he  could  not  release  himself. 

"Leave  me,  Mildred;  let  me  go."  With  a  great  effort 
he  withdrew  himself  ^m  her,  and  rose,  and  sto^  with  his 
back  to  the  fire-place,  looking  fixedly  at  her;  but  Mildred  saw 
him  not,  for  her  head  was  buried  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  her  sobs  came  fast  and  bitterly. 

He  spoke  again,  seeking  to  excuse  himself: — "  Your  fancy 
is  a  woman's  weakness,  Mildred.  Were  it  good  for  me,  it 
would  be  misery  for  him." 

Something  in  the  tone  struck  her  as  relenting,  and  she 
raised  her  head,  and  dashed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
"  Miseiy !  oh,  never  I  it  is  his  one  last  hope." 

General  Vivian  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast  and  made  no 
answer. 

Mildred's  voice  was  heard  again,  clear  and  slow : — "  Mercy 
for  him,  father,  even  as  you  would  find  mercy  yourself." 

"  It  cannot  be.  To  live  with  me  as  my  son,  and  not  my  heir 
— Mildred,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  asking." 

"  Perhaps  not  to  live  with  you,  but  to  see  you,  if  but  for 
once  only,  to  hear  that  he  is  forgiven.  It  is  for  you  and  me, 
and  the  sight  of  his  home,  he  yearns." 

"Lost  through  his  own  fault."  And  silence  fell  again 
upon  the  darkened  chamber;  and  the  flickering  gleam  of 
the  dying  fire  showed  the  General  standing  in  his  place, 
immovable,  and  Mildred's  slight  figure  rigid  as  if  carved  in 
stone. 

Yet  once  more  she  spoke,  and  the  tone  was  that  hollow 
whisper  which  speaks  the  agony  of  a  broken  heart : — "  Father, 
pardon  him,  and  see  him,  he  is  now  in  England." 
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A  strange  guigling,  oonynlsiye  sound  struck  upon  the 

ear!    General  Yiyian  staggered  to  a  chair,  imd  sank  hade 
senseless. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


<<  T>ERTHAy  how  late  you  are;  and  where  have  you  left 
±j  Clement  ?''  Mrs.  Campbell,  having  enjoyed  her  after- 
noon's siesta,  and  then  worked  whilst  there  was  lieht  remain- 
ing, had  begun  to  feel  impatient  for  the  return  of  Uie  party, 
who  had  been  wandering  over  the  hills. 

"I  can't  say,  exacUy,''  was  Bertha's  reply.  ''He  was 
with  us  just  as  we  came  off  the  hills;  but  he  wiU  be  here  pre- 
sently, I  dare  say." 

''  He  stayed  behind  with  me  @rst,"  said  Louisa ; ''  and  then 
he  clambered  up  the  bank  to  get  a  stone,  which  I  thought 
was  a  fossil.  He  was  so  long  finding  it,  that  I  didn't  Hke  to 
wait  for  him." 

''  If  he  doesn't  come  in  time  we  can't  have  tea  kept  for 
him,"  observed  Mrs.  Campbell.  "  I  have  no  notion  of  every 
one's  being  put  out  for  a  boy  of  his  age." 

''  It  is  not  tea-time  yet,"  said  Bertha.  ''  Louisa  and  Fanny, 
you  have  your  history  to  read  for  to-morrow ;  you  had  better 
fetch  it." 

''  Poor  little  dears !  after  their  long  walk  I  I  am  sure  they 
can't  possibly  read  history.  You  must  let  them  off,  Bertha. 
Take  off  your  things,  my  dears,  and  then  come  down  and  warm 
yourselves,  and  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doing." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  observed  Bertha,  in  an  un- 
comfortable tone,  which  was  the  only  safetgr-valve  ^e  allowed 
herself,  when  interfered  with;  "we  only  went  to  Barney 
Wood's  cottage." 

"  But  you  took  him  his  coat,  didn't  you  ?  You  always 
take  him  something." 

"  The  coat  wasn't  quite  finished,"  said  Bertha.  "  Rachel 
had  been  busy  writing  to  her  father." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lester  is  not  coming  home,  then.  Betsy  told 
me  that,  and  she  heard  it  from  Anne." 

"They  are  both  great  gossips,"  observed  Bertha,  quickly. 
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'*  I  don't  thiidE  anytliiiig  k  settled  as  to  Mr.  Lester's  return. 
Bttcbel  only  wrote  in  case  he  might  not  come." 

Her  manner  fretted  Mrs.  Campbell,  and,  being  inclined  to 
complain,  she  returned  to  Clement : — "  Where  do  you  say  you 
left  him,  Bertha  ?  Ton  ought  not  to  have  left  him ;  there  are 
a  great  many  bad  people  about;  no  one  knows  what  mischief 
he  may  be  led  into." 

*^  A  boy  of  his  age  must  learn  to  keep  himself  out  of  mis- 
chief," said  Bertha,  rather  proudly.  But  though  she  spoke 
with  seeming  unconcern,  she  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see 
if  he  was  coming. 

'<  I  am  glad  he  has  given  up  being  with  Eonald,"  observed 
Mis.  Campbell,  ^^  now  that  we  know  what  a  mess  Captain 
Vivian  is  ukely  to  get  into." 

<<  Is  there  anytHng  new  about  Captain  Vivian  ?  anything 
particular  ?"  asked  Bertha,  with  quick  interest. 

"Betsy  tells  me  that  the  Preventive  officers  are  not 
going  to  be  outwitted  any  longer;  and  they  vow  they  will 
search  the  Grange  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

"  And  veiy  much  they  will  find  there  I"  said  Bertha.  "  If 
they  mean  to  do  anything,  they  should  not  let  Betsy  know  it." 

"  She  can't  help  knowing  it ;  it's  talked  of  ever3rwhere," 
continued  Mrs.  Campbell;  "and  whafs  more,  Betsy  has  a 
brother  somehow  mixed  up  with  them." 

"  Poor  girl  I  that  is  trouble  enough,"  said  Bertha,  thought- 
fully. 

"  She  asked  me  to  let  her  go  out  and  see  him,"  continued 
Mrs.  Campbell ;  "  and  I  said  she  might,  if  she  was  in  time ; 
so  she  went  about  four  o'clock." 

Bertha  was  too  much  occupied  with  painful  thoughte  of  her 
own,  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  this  piece  of  information ; 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  continued  : — 

"Betsy  thinks  there's  sometiiing  going  on  now.  Mark 
Wood  had  come  for  her  brother,  and  had  token  him  out  with 
hun,  BO  that  she  couldn't  see  him.  She  takes  it  to  heart  a 
pood  deal.  I  think.  Bertha,  you  might  just  as  well  see  her 
presentiy,  and  find  out  what  she  is  afraid  of." 

"  Perhaps  the  less  we  know  about  such  matters  the  better," 
replied  Bertha,  looking  again  out  of  the  window.  "  If  Mark 
Wood  has  been  in  Encombe,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of  con- 
sideration, "  it  must  have  been  after  we  saw  him  going  down 
the  Gorge." 
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<<  He  and  Stephen  Hale  had  1^  Betsy's  cottage  just  ten 
minutes  before  she  got  there/'  continued  Mrs.  CainpbeU,  evi- 
dently pleased  at  having  something  to  talk  about^  which 
seemed  to  draw  Bertha's  attention.  ^^  Betsy  was  told  they 
went  off  towards  the  Point ;  it  is  the  place  they  all  go  to. 
There  is  a  cave;  or  some  such  place,  I  believe;  where  thej 
meet." 

"  Not  a  very  convenient  rendezvous/'  replied  Bertha;  "it 
must  be  so  difficult  to  reach.  But  it  must  be  all  talk  about 
anything  particular  going  on  now ;  if  there  were,  thery  would 
never  let  it  out  in  that  way." 

^<  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure/'  replied  Mrs.  Campbell ;  '^  at 
any  rate,  it  b  high  time  that  somettiing  should  be  done.  The 
village  b  getting  into  a  sad  state.  iE^tsy  says  her  brother  is 
quite  a  different  person  since  he  mixed  himself  up  with  the 
smuggling.  I  can't  think,  for  my  part,  what  Mr.  Lester  can 
be  doing  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  do.  He  calls  himself  a 
good  parish  priest;  I  know  his  parish  is  the  worst  in  the 
county," 

Any  suggestion  to  Mr.  Lester's  disadvantage  was  felt  as  a 
personal  incivility  by  Bertha,  and  she  immediately  began  say- 
ing, that  no  one  could  be  better  aware  than  Mr.  Lester  him- 
self of  the  bad  state  of  his  people,  or  do  more  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  but  whilst  things  were  carried  with  such  a  high  hand  by 
those  who  ought  to  set  a  good  example,  there  was  little  hope 
of  amendment.  Whilst  Captain  Vivian  remained  at  Encombe, 
it  must  and  would  be  a  disreputable  place. 

"  Well,  then,  he  will  be  taken  from  it  soon,  we  may  hope," 
replied  Mrs.  Campbell,  rather  triumphantly.  '<  Betsy  has  a 
cousin  in  the  Preventive  service,  so  she  hears  both  sides ;  and 
she  tells  me  that  they  vow  they  will  have  the  smugglers  in 
their  power  before  the  new  year  begins;  that  is  what  makee 
her  so  afraid  for  her  brother." 

"  They  must  be  quick  about  it,  then,"  said  Bertha.  "  It 
wants  but  a  very  short  time  to  the  new  year." 

'^  We  shall  see  something  before  it  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, oracularly ;  and  Bertha  echoed  the  words  in  her  own 
mind,  though  with  a  different  meaning.  Mrs.  Campbell  re- 
lapsing into  silence,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
room,  and  gcing,  not  up  stairs  to  take  off  her  things,  but  into 
the  garden  and  the  lane,  to  look  for  Clement. 

Bertha  went  a  little  way  down  the  lane  without  meeting 
any  one;    then,  hearing  some  persons  approaching,  talking 
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Doiffllj,  she  turned  into  a  by-path,  by  a  cottage  garden,  and 
Btood  there  till  they  had  passed.  The  voices,  which  she  re- 
co^ised,  made  her  very  glad  that  she  had  avoided  the  meet- 
ing. Mark  Wood,  Stephen  Hale,  and  Gt)ff,  were  together, 
apparently  disputing.  Bertha  watched  them  till  they  were 
nearly  out  of  sight, — ^if  sight  that  could  be  called  which  was 
only  the  indistinct  perception  of  twilight, — and,  even  when 
they  were  gone,  felt  unwilling  to  move  from  her  hiding-place, 
lest  they  should  return.  Not  that  she  had  any  cause  to  fear, 
— it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  notice,  still  less  speak  to 
her;  but  the  rough  voices,  and  the  very  distant  possibility  of 
being  brought  in  contact  with  them,  made  her  shrink  into 
hendf .  She  waited  what  seemed  a  lon^  time, — ^though  in 
fiiot  it  was  only  a  few  minutes, — then,  scolding  herself  for  folly, 
ventured  back  into  the  lane,  and  had  gone  some  little  distance, 
when  once  more,  as  she  had  dreaded,  the  voices  were  heard, 
and  very  near.  The  men  had  taken  a  short  cut,  and  were 
returning.  Bertha  did  not  like  to  run  back,  that  would 
attract  notice ;  still  less  did  she  wish  to  proceed.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  irresolute ;  but  the  sound  of  a  footstep  behind 
gave  her  confidence,  especially  when,  on  looking  round,  she 
recognised  Ronald.  His  finger  was  raised  to  his  lips,  as  a  sign 
for  silence,  and  without  noticing  her,  he  turned  shortly,  strode 
down  the  lane  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  entered  the  paw  which 
Bertha  had  just  left. 

Bertha  was  surprised,  yet  her  momentaiy  feeling  of  fear 
was  over.  She  felt  that  a  protector  was  near;  and  went  on 
boldly,  smiling  at  her  own  weakness,  as  the  men  lowered  their 
voices  when  £e  passed,  Mark  Wood  and  Stephen  Hale  even 
touching  their  hats. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  as  she  stood  at  the  Lodge  gate, 
Bonald  joined  her ;  his  voice  was  agitated,  and  he  began  with- 
out apology  or  explanation.  "  Clement  is  with  you.  Miss 
Campbell,  of  course." 

"  No,  not  yet !     I  expect  him." 

"  Not  with  you  ?     When  did  you  leave  him  V* 

"  He  left  just  as  we  entered  the  village ;  he  stayed  be- 
liind." 

"Behind?    Alone  T 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  Louisa  was  with  him ;  but  she  came  back 
to  us.     What  is  the  matter,  Roland  ?" 

"  Nothing.     Have  you  been  long  returned  ?" 
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^'Not  yeiy;  we  were  all  late.  For  pity's  sakoi  Bonald, 
tell  me  wliat  this  means  ?" 

'<  I  thought  Clement  might  be  with  Ctoff.  I  knew  he  waa 
loitering  about  the  cottage,  and  I  watched  after  you  were 
gone,  but  could  not  see  him  at  first ;  I  did  afterwards.  He 
followed  the  path  you  took,  and  I  followed,  too,  some  distance. 
Then '' 

"Well!  what  then?" 

"  I  met  my  father;  he  sent  me  back  to  the  cottage  on  a 
message;  and  I  lost  sight  of  you  all.  Qood-mght/' — he 
broke  off  abruptly;  "I  will  look  for  Clement;'^  and  he  hur- 
ried away. 

His  course  was  rapid  and  intricate.  He  knew  all  the  by« 
lanes  and  short  cuts  of  the  village,  and  eveiy  cottage  garden 
was  open  to  him  as  to  a  &iend ;  and  so,  with  almost  a  direct 
course,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Grange,  noticed  only  by  a  few 
stragglers  returning  late  from  work,  who,  recognising  ma  8tq>, 
greeted  him  with  a  laugh  and,  "  How  are  ye,  Master  Bonald  r' 
but  not  troubling  themselves  as  to  his  wandering  movements, 
and  scarcely  even  making  a  remark  upon  his  evident  haste. 

The  shrubbery  gate  of  the  Orange  was  wide  open,  and  the 
large,  lonely  house  was  silent  and  dreary  in  the  glunmering 
twnight,  neither  fire  nor  candle  to  be  seen  through  the  uncur- 
tained windows  of  the  deserted  apartments ;  and  when  Bcmald 
entered,  his  footsteps  sent  a  hollow  echo  through  the  long 
stone  passages.  He  went  first  to  the  parlor,  which  was  empty; 
but  the  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  and  the  shutters  were  dosed. 
A  rough,  club  stick  lay  on  the  table,  and  a  glove  was  on  the 
floor.  Ronald,  without  any  particular  thoueht^  picked  up  the 
glove  and  laid  it  down  carelessly,  whilst  he  stood  finr  a  fern 
moments  thinking  whether  to  remain  for  his  fiither  or  return 
to  the  Lodge  to  satisfy  his  mind  about  Clement.  An  uncom- 
fortable misgiving  was  still  haunting  him.  Barney's  imper- 
fect hints  of  a  mystery  returned  to  him,  and  with  it  came  the 
impulse  to  go  at  once  to  the  Point  and  watch  whether  any- 
thing more  than  usual  was  going  on  there.  But  the  evening 
was  growing  darker  and  darker,  and  the  moon  would  not  be 
risen  for  another  hour ;  he  could  see  nothing,  even  if  he  were 
to  go ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  any  mischief  were  afloat  it 
would  most  probably  be  something  which  would  bring  Clement 
to  the  Grange.  Just  at  that  moment  Ronald's  eye  fell  upon 
the  ^love,  a  rough  winter  glove — ^too  small,  surely,  for  Captun 
Vivian's  hand.     He  tried  to  put  it  on ;  it  was  too  small  for 
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himself;  it  most  be  Clement's^  left  there  probably  the  previ- 
cms  night  he  had  been  there.  But  no,  Ronald  recollected  now 
that  he  had  seen  Clement  wearing  it  that  very  day,  and  had 
thomght  at  the  time  that  he  wotdd  tiy  and  procure  a  pair  of 
the  same  kind  for  Barney. 

He  roshed  out  of  the  room ;  but  still,  habitually  cautious, 

controlled  his  eager  step  as  he  passed  through  the  hall  and  the 

-back  passages,  and  softened  his  voice  when  he  encountered  the 

Bolitaiy  domestic,  of  whom  he  inquired  whether  his  father  had 

returned  to  the  Oianee  within  the  last  hour. 

It  mieht  or  it  mightn't  be  an  hour^  the  woman  couldn't 
say,  but  me  Captain  mid  been  in  and  put  off  dinner; — and 
she  walked  away^  sulky  from  the  additional  trouble. 

'^  Stop,  Madge  !  can't  you  !    Was  my  &ther  alone  V 

'<  Who's  to  say,  Master  Bonald?  not  L  D'ye  think  I 
showed  my  nose  in  the  parlor  V^ 

<<  But  you  may  have  heard.  Was  he  speaking  to  any  one  ? 
Did  he  seem  as  if  he  was  alone  ?" 

''Seem?  Why  he  was  alone  when  I  saw  him.  What 
should  you  keep  me  here  talking  such  daft  folly  for  ?" — and 
Madge  retired  within  the  precincts  of  her  own  domain,  and 
dosed  the  kitchen  door  violently,  as  a  hint  to  Bonald,  that  he 
was  on  no  account  to  follow. 

Ronald  opened  the  hall  door,  and  went  out  into  the  gravel 
sweep,  and  listened ;  and  he  heard  the  distant  trampling  of  a 
horse's  hoofe,  and  the  cry  of  a  sick  child,  in  a  cottage  occupied 
by  one  of  the  farm  laborers.  But  the  wailing  wind  drowned 
aD  other  sounds,  save  that  which  mingled  with  and  deepened 
it — ^the  hoarse  rush  of  the  waves  beating  against  the  precipi- 
tous clifb. 

For  several  minutes  he  stood  there,  his  face  turned  to- 
wards IWk  Head  Point.  A  rising  mist  had  now  obstructed 
even  the  faint  gleam  of  lingering  day ;  but  twice  Ronald  fan- 
cied he  saw  a  light  gleaming  in  that  direction,  though  so  far 
off  that  he  knew  it  must  l^  from  a  vessel  at  sea;  and  then, 
again,  there  seemed  another  moving,  and  higher  up,  upon  the 
cEff ;  but  the  mist  gathered  over  again,  more  thickly,  and  all 
was  obscure. 

Some  one  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  with  a  heavy  hand. 
"What,  Ronald,  my  Ud,  watching?  what's  that  for?" 

"  For  you,  father;  I  wondered  where  you  were." 

"No  cause  for  wonder,  I  should  tmnk;   Tm  out  often 
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enough  manj  hours  hiter  than  this.     Bnt^  oome,  let's  in  to 
dinner." 

Captain  Vivian  hurried  on ;  and  when  Ronald  would  have 
lingered  to  watch  the  light  on  the  cliff,  he  called  to  him  im- 
patiently, saying  that  they  had  hoth  waited  long  enough,  and 
he  was  ravenous.  Yet  Ronald  did  linger,  for  some  seconds, 
and  when  his  &ther  had  entered  the  house,  he  stood  fbr  seve- 
ral moments  on  the  step  of  the  door  with  a  longing,  which  he 
could  scarcely  resist,  to  hrave  Gaptun  Vivian's  displeasoiOy 
and  run  hack  to  the  Lodge,  to  gain  some  tidings  of  Clement. 

"  Ronald,  where  are  you  ?  Gome  in,  I  say.  I  won't  have 
that  wind  through  the  house;  shut  the  door,  and  come  in." 

And  Ronald  oheyed  mechanically. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Gi^tain  Vivian  talked  more 
than  was  his  wont.  Ronald  gave  hut  short  answers.  He  was 
considering  in  his  own  mind,  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
mention  Clement's  name,  and  ask.  how  his  glove  had  been 
found  there.  Nothing  in  any  vray,  however,  led  to  the  sub- 
ject. Captain  Vivian's  conversation  was  confined  to  discus- 
sions upon  the  superiority  of  the  little  smuggling  vessel  over 
the  regular  traders  upon  the  coaat,  and  anecdotes  of  the  won- 
derfully short  voyages  she  had  lately  made.  Once,  Ronald 
mentioned  Barney  Wood,  and  made  a  remark  upon  Mr.  Lester 
and  Miss  Campbell's  kindness;  but  it  was  badly  received, 
Captain  Vivian  turned  it  off  with  a  sneer,  and  went  on  as  be- 
fore, somewhat  incoherently  and  unconnectedly — ^his  words 
uttered  very  fast,  his  tone  half  jocular,  half  hasty.  Ronald 
could  not  think,  he  could  only  listen  and  replv. 

A  loud  peal  at  the  HaU  bell  I     Captain  Vivian  went  him- 
self to  answer  it;  Ronald  also  followed  a  few  paces  behind. 
A  message  from  ihe  Lodee  was  brought  by  Mr.  Lester's  gar-, 
dener.     '<  Mrs.  CampbeU's  compliments,  and  she  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  Master  Clement  was  at  the  Grange." 

Captain  Vivian  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  almost  shut 
the  door  in  the  man's  ftwse.  "  Master  Clem^t  here  ?  What 
folly  will  be  asked  next  ?  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Campbell^ 
and  Master  Clement  doesn't  trouble  me  much  with  his  com- 

Eany.  She  must  look  for  him  elsewhere.  What,  Ronald  !" 
e  grasped  his  son's  shoulder,  as  Ronald  was  going  to  re-open 
the  door;  ^^rusliing  after?  what  for?  Do  you  think  the 
tender  chicken's  lost  ?" 

"  He  has  been  here.  I  know  it ;  I  have  a  proof."  Ronald 
tussed  Clement's  glove  upon  the  floor. 
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Oaptain  Yivian  kicked  it  from  him ;  his  face  was  livid  either 
with  anger  or  fear : — "  Clement  was  here.  He  is  gone  home, 
or  he  ought  to  be.  Now^  back  to  dinner^  and  no  more  of  this 
foUy." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  parlor ;  Ronald  followed  moodily. 
Both  sat  down  to  the  table,  but  only  Captain  Viyian  talked. 
He  had  apparently  repented  his  hasty  show  of  authority,  and 
tried  to  bring  Ronald  round,  pressing  him  to  eat,  urging  him 
to  take  wine,  joking  him  about  his  books ;  but  Ronald  still  sat 
with  his  abstracted  gaze,  listening  for  distant  sounds,  and  giv- 
ing only  such  short  answers  as  were  absolutely  necessaiy.  Lri- 
tated  by  his  total  absence  of  interest,  Captain  Vivian  began  in 
another  strain : — <<  So,  Ronald,  you  mean  to  show  yourself  a 
pleasant  eompanion,  to  leave  the  conversation  in  my  hands ; 
I  thank  you  for  it;  it  is  all,  of  course,  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  my  only  child.  Yet  I  might  have  thought  that  so  much 
woman's  teaching  might  have  given  you  a  touch  of  good  man- 
ners. Bertha  Campbell  sets  up  for  a  lady,  but  it's  little  enough 
of  a  gentleman  that  you  have  shown  yourself  since  she  set  foot 
in  Encombe.  Don't  think  I  am  surprised,  though ;  it's  the  old 
grudge,  malice  carried  on  for  a  dozen  years— <}unningly,  too, 
setting  my  son  against  me.'' 

Ronald  had  given  his  full  attention  to  this  last  speech,  but 
he  could  not  answer  it.  Had  not  Bertha  Campbell,  though 
unintentionally,  been  the  means  of  embittering  the  feelings 
which,  even  before,  were  but  too  acutely  conscious  of  his 
Other's  faults  ? 

Captain  Vivian  went  xm  more  painfully,  because  with  less 
of  sarcasm : — <'  I  am  not  what  many  fathers  are,  I  know  that. 
Fm  not  the  man  to  set  up  for  a  Squire,  and  make  a  fuss  about 
my  boy,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  fine  people.  It  never  was 
my  way,  and  it  never  will  be.  I  was  brought  up  roughly,  my- 
self, and  I've  led  a  rough  life,  and  it's  too  late  now  to  mend  it; 
and  what  I  am  my  son  must  be.  But  I  should  never  have 
thought  that  for  that  reason  ho  was  to  be  made  to  turn  against 
me,  to  plot  with  my  enemies." 

'<  Plot  with  them  ?     Oh !  father,  how  little  you  know !" 

**  Ay  I  plot  with  them,"  continued  Captain  Vivian.  "  Yon 
don't  think,  do  you,  that  I'm  so  blind  as  not  to  have  an  eye  for 
what's  going  on  close  at  my  door  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  refer  to.  Father,"  replied  Ronald. 

"  Probably  not !  You  would  be  the  last  person  to  own,  if 
you  did." 
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Captain  YiTiBii's  maimer  was  proad  and  coldly  detenniiied. 
It  might  have  been  the  manner  of  his  early  days,  never  entirely 
forgotten ;  and  it  struck  a  chill,  luid  something  of  a  feeling  of 
awe,  into  Ronald's  heart.  It  was  as  if,  after  all,  there  waa 
something  better  left  than  that  low  recklessness,  which  had  of 
late  been  his  chief  characteristic. 

Ronald  answered  more  qnietly,  and  even  respectfully :  "  If 
you  are  suspicious  of  me,  Father,  and  will  tell  me  your  suspi* 
cions,  I  will  try  to  remove  them." 

<<  What !  how  ?''  Captain  Vivian  started  up  and  went  to 
the  door  looking  out  into  the  hall :  <<  Folly;  ifs  only  the  old 
woman's  tramp.'^ 

He  came  back  again,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire : 
*'  Suspicions  you  were  talking  of,  Ronald :  what  would  you  ^ve 
to  hear  them  V 

<<  A  great  deal,  Father,  if  I  could  make  you  believe  th^ 
are  unfounded." 

"  Well,  then !" — a  pause — a  second  commencement,  and  a 
second  pause — at  last  the  words  came  with  thundering 
emphasis :  '<  Suspicions  that  I  have  a  traitor  in  my  camp,  who 
would  desert  me  at  the  last  gasp !" 

Ronald  pushed  aside  his  plate,  and  rising,  paced  the  room 
in  a  tumult  of  excitement. 

Captain  Vivian  went  on  coldly :  ''  What  is  the  care  for  this 
miserable  boy,  Clement  Vivian?  What  is  Uie  devotion  to 
Bertha  Campbell,  and  the  obedience  to  Mr.  Lester  ? — treacheiy, 
treacheiy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

''Are  they  your  enemies,  Father?"  Ronald's  voice  was 
husky  with  agitation,  for  his  promise  to  Bertha  was  present  to 
his  mind,  and  even  now  it  seemed  he  might  be  called  to  fulfil  it. 

''Circumstances  made  them  my  enemies,"  was  the  reply; 
"  that's  enough  for  you  to  know." 

"  Then  Clement  is  your  enemy  for  his  father^s  sake  ?" 

Captain  Vivian  answered  cautiously :  '<  Such  a  boy  as  tint 
my  enemy  I  he  is  beneath  me." 

"  Yet  — Ronald  hesitated — "  through  him  you  might  work 
harm  to  his  father." 

"  Who  tells  you  that  ?"  and  Captain  Vivian  turned  upon 
him  fiercely. 

"  My  own  reason  partly,"  replied  Ronald ;  and,  summoninff 
more  courage,  he  added :  <<  I  know  through  Mus  CampbaU 
that  you  have,  as  you  yourself  say,  cause  for  mutual  enmi^.^' 
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^Ha!  the&milyBeorets!  And  pray  what  maj  Mibb  Oamp- 
bell  have  thought  proper  to  confide  to  you  V 

<^  She  has  given  me  waniings  rather  than  confidenoe — ^wam- 
ingS)  Father,  which  I  would  fain  give  to  you." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  her ;"  Captain  Vivian's  face  showed  a 
change  of  color.  '^  Threats^  I  presume ;  a  notice  that  I  shall 
bo  t^en  np  for  a  smuggler^  as  they  call  me." 

^  They  were  very  vague,  indirect  threats,"  replied  Ronald, 
in  an  unmoved  tone,  though  his  heart  beat  painfully;  ^'yet, 
they  made  me  feel  that  danger  might  be  at  hand." 

''  Banger  at  hand,  and  you  not  tell  me  of  it — ^ungrateful 
bqyP; 

Bitter  reproaches  followed,  which  Ronald,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  h^rd,  yet  without  hearing,  for  still  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  Clement ;  and  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  as  mey 
had  often  done  before,  almost  as  sounds  without  meaning. 

Captain  Vivian  stopped  at  length,  and  then  in  a  calmer 
voice  insisted  upon  knowing  eveivthing  which  Miss  Campbell 
had  dared  to  say.  Ronald  was  hesitating  for  a  reply,  when 
another  and  more  violent  ring  at  the  hall  door  a  second  time 
interrupted  the  conversation. 

This  time  Captain  Vivian  did  not  go  out  himself,  but  stood 
in  the  open  doorway ;  and  both  he  and  Ronald,  as  by  mutual 
consent,  paused  to  hearken. 

It  was  a  man's  voice  speaking,  and  angrily.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell had  sent  another  message :  ^<  Master  Clement  had  been 
seen,  with  Captain  Vivian,  going  to  the  Grange.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell desired  to  know  when  he  £ui  left  it,  and  what  direction 
lie  had  taken.'' 

Ronald  turned  upon  his  father  a  look  of  keen  distrust. 

Captdn  Vivian's  countenance  did  not  alter.  He  went 
directly  to  the  door,  and  said :  '<  My  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Campbell.  Master  Clement  was  here  for  two  minutes,  and  I 
walked  with  him  a  littie  way  down  Long  Lane,  but  he  turned 
off  at  the  end.     Is  she  uneasy  about  him  ?" 

«  He  hasn't  been  home  yet,  and  it's  past  eight,"  said  the 
man,  gruffly.  "  Mrs.  Campbell  said  she  was  sure  the  people 
at  the  Grange  knew  something  about  him." 

"  Who  b  looking  for  him  ?"  inquired  Ronald,  anxiously. 

"  One  or  two  people  have  Been  asked ;  but  we  have  been 
expecting  him  in  every  moment,  when  we  were  told  that  he 
isn't  here." 

«  We  will  go  to  the  cliff,"  said  Ronald,  and  he  took  up  his 
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hat,  and  stepped  into  the  ^roh.  To  his  sorpriae,  his  fatber 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  him. 

"  We  thought  he  might  have  heen  with  Goff,  and  some  of 
his  men.  He's  fond  of  getting  about  with  them,"  continued 
the  gardener,  more  cordially ;  "but  Groflf 's  at  home,  and  doesn't 
know  anything  about  him.'' 

Captain  Vivian  came  ont,  and  stood  with  Ronald  in  ike 
porch :  "  You  may  tell  Mrs.  Campbell,  that  my  son  and  I  will 
go  down  to  the  shore,  and  make  inquiries,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  tell  her  we  will  go  in  every  direction,"  added 
Bonald,  ei^rly;  "we  will  not  return  till  we  have  had  tidiagg 
of  him.  You  may  trust  me,  man,"  he  continued,  laying  hiB 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  gardener,  as  he  lingered  with  an  eiri- 
dent  feeling  of  hesitation. 

The  light  from  a  little  oil  lamp  in  the  hall  fell  upon 
Ronald's  Suse;  it  bore  an  expression  which  could  not  be 
doubted.  Captain  Vivian's  was  hidden  in  the  shade  of  the 
porch.  Ronald  repeated  again : — "  You  may  trust  me,"  and 
the  words  were  received  with  a  hearty  ^*  To  be  sure,  Master 
Ronald ;  every  one  trusts  you." 

The  man  departed ;  and  Ronald  would  have  set  off  instantly 
for  Dark  Head  Point,  but  a  strong  hand  detained  him :  "  You 
don't  escape  me,  my  lad,  in  this  way.  Eveiy  word  that  Bertha 
Campbell  has  uttered  about  my  affairs  before  you  stir." 

"  I  have  told  all,"  replied  Ronald ;  "  and  yet, — ^no,  I  have 
not  told  all.  She  has  said.  Father,  that  whatever  wrong  there 
might  be  between  Mr.  Vivian  and  yourself,  he  would  be  the 
last  to  press  it  against  you,  if  only  you  would  acknowledge  it^ 
and  clear  him  in  the  General's  eyes." 

A  mocking  laugh  interrupted  him:  "A  woman's  folly! 
And  you  believed  it  ?  Was  that  everything  ?  At  your  petril 
deceive  me." 

Ronald  paused, — ^in  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  he  oould 
scarcely  tell  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  betray  more  of  what 
had  passed ;  he  added,  with  hesitation,  "  She  warned  me  also 
that  it  might  soon  be  in  their  power  to  enforce  what  now  is 
only  a  request." 

Not  a  word  escaped  in  reply,  but  the  dim  thread  of  light 
from  the  littie  lamp  showed  a  face  ghastiy  with  conflicting 
passions;  and  Captain  Vivian,  seizing  RoniJd  by  the  arm, 
strode  forth  into  the  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MORN  rose  gorgeously  over  the  sea;  an  atmosphere  of 
orange  light  seeming  to  penetrate  and  mingle  with  the 
long  line  of  gray  clonds,  which  stood  as  a  wall  against  the 
horizon,  and  here  and  there  breaking  through  it  in  a  crimson 
line,  until  at  length  the  full  hurst  of  radiance  flooded  the 
eastern  sky,  and  shed  its  myriads  of  golden  sparkles  upon  the 
waters ;  not  resting  upon  diem  with  the  long  and  lingering 
gaze  which  sunset  gives  to  the  world  its  brilliancy  has  glad- 
dened, but  lightly  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  rippling 
ocean,  and  tracing  upon  it,  in  a  pale  yet  far-spread  glory,  the 
joyous  smile  of  the  opening  day. 

Ronald  Vivian  wandered  alone  upon  the  sandy  beach. 
Behind  him  were  the  red  clifl^,  and  the  dark  headland  worn 
by  the  fretting  of  the  sea,  hollowed  into  caves,  cut  into  pro- 
jootions,  and  in  parts  clothed  with  scanty  lichens ;  before  him 
spread  the  interminable  expanse  of  ocean,  without  a  sail  to 
mark  its  distance.  Ronald's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  beach. 
He  would  have  appeared  deep  in  meditation,  for  the  water 
plashed  gently  against  the  rocks,  and  rippled  close  to  his  feet, 
and  still  he  seemed  unconscious  of  the  tide ;  whilst,  with  folded 
arms  and  a  slow  and  weary  step,  he  walked  towards  the  jutting 
point  forming  the  western  extremity  of  Encombe  Bay.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  might  have  been  seen  that  he  was  not  so 
abstracted.  As  the  passing  breeze  brought  to  his  ear  what 
might  have  been  the  echo  of  a  school-boy's  shout,  or  the  morn- 
ing greeting  of  the  laborers  passing  to  their  work,  he  would 
pause  for  a  moment  and  listen,  and  then  glance  quickly  round, 
and  perhaps  stoop  to  examine  some  dark  object  at  his  feet — 
a  stone,  or  a  knotted  mass  of  sea-weed :  he  was  looking,  and 
watching,  and  searching  still,  but  it  was  not  the  search  of 
hope. 

Three  hours  of  that  night  had  Ronald  spent  in  fruitless, 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  irritating  inquiries.  His  father  had 
been  with  him,  allowing  him  no  freedom,  stopping  every  ques- 
tian  which  might  possibly  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  Clement's 
movements,  whilst  pretending  the  warmest  interest  in  the  re- 
sult. Ronald  had  at  times  been  tempted  to  break  from  him, 
and  insiHt  upon  nnrryinj^  out  his  own  views  in  his  own  wai^; 
but  il  w.i.^  <limi.ult  U)  nsist  a  parent's  anthnrity,  and  Captain 
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Yiyian  had  always  some  plausible  reason  at  band  to  silenoe  hia 
remonstrances. 

Yet  he  was  kind  in  his  manner, — much  kinder  than  Ro- 
nald had  supposed  possible,  when  they  left  the  house  together, 
after  Ronald  had  communicated  Bertna's  warning.  A  moody 
silence  had  followed  for  some  little  time,  and  then  all  seemed 
passed  away  and  forgotten,  except  that  the  softness  which  suc- 
ceeded, carried  with  it  at  times  a  tone  of  mockery  more  galling 
than  reproaches. 

One  thing,  however,  was  quite  dear  to  Ronald — whatever 
might  be  concealed  under  Bertha's  hints,  they  had  worked 
upon  his  father  to  a  degree  which  gave  caose  to  think  they 
were  well  founded.  The  defiant,  self-reliant  manner  which 
had  been  Captain  Vivian's  characteristic  was  gone.  He  was 
fitful,  abstracted, — often  lost  in  thought,  only  fully  conscious, 
as  it  seemed,  of  one  fsict,  that  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  Ronald ; 
and  when,  after  their  long  search,  they  had  returned  for  a  few 
hours'  rest  to  the  Grange,  it  was  with  a  promise  that  they 
should  go  again,  at  daybreak,  to  the  shore,  to  renew  their 
inquiries  together. 

This  was  now  Ronald's  purpose.  He  had  risen  very  early, 
disturbed  by  anxiety  and  foreboding.  But  his  father  was  gone 
before  him,  and  had  left  a  peremptoiy  message  in  writing  that 
he  was  to  join  him  direcWy  at  the  cave  under  Dark  Head 
Point;  the  reason  given  for  the  order  being,  that  Captain  Vi- 
vian was  himself  going  to  the  shore,  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  hear  what  they  wished.  Ronald  felt  bound  to  obey,  yet  his 
step  unconsciously  lingered  as  he  drew  near  the  place  appointed 
for  the  meeting.  Sleep  had  raised  a  barrier  of  years  between 
his  present  feelings  and  the  excitement  of  the  past  night.  He 
looked  back  upon  it,  in  a  degree,  as  men  look  upon  the  turmoil 
of  youth  from  the  dreary  waste  of  middle  life.  His  spirit  had 
been  roused  to  anger  then — now  he  was  onlv  saddened.  His 
thoughts  had  been  fall  of  eager  excitement  K)r  Clement  then ; 
now  he  was  tempted  to  consider  his  {^ence  as  possibly  a  boy- 
ish freak  Doubt  and  delay  were  wearing  his  spirits,  whilst 
exhausting  his  energy.  More  than  all, — ^then,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  rush  of  his  fiery  temper,  he  had 
felt  able  to  cope  even  with  his  father,  and  dare  and  suffer  peril 
or  misery,  if  only  he  might  save  Clement,  and  redeem  the  evil 
which  had  been  wrought ;  now,  in  the  glad  light  of  morning, 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  daily  life  and  daily  toil  around 
him,  spirit,  and  heroism,  and  self-devotion  had  vanished,  and 
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an  that  lie  oould  feel  was  the  consciousness  of  his  father's 
dagradationy  and  the  stain  of  disgrace  which  had  not  even  the 
strength  of  passionate  feeling  and  impulse  to  enable  it  to  be 
endured. 

The  test  of  our  true  selves  is  to  be  found  in  the  morning 
resolution  and  the  morning  feeling ;  and  Ronald  had  jet  to 
acquire  the  temper  of  mind  which  can  be  as  resolute  to  begin 
work,  without  previous  excitement,  as  to  pursue  it,  when  cir- 
cumstances botn  moral  and  physical  have  aroused  the  imagina- 
tion, and  given  force  to  the  nervous  energies. 

Yet  that  quiet  walk  along  the  sea-shore  was  soothing  to 
him,  and  in  its  measure  supporting.  The  ocean  is  always 
great,  and  it  was  the  feeling  of  greatness  which  Ronald  needed. 
The  hard  beach,  furrowed  with  ridges,  spread  for  about  half 
a  mile  before  him,  crossed  at  times  by  Uttle  streams,  tinged 
with  deep  yellow  from  the  iron-ore  of  the  rocks.  The  water 
in  some  places  was  deep  above  his  ankles;  yet  he  turned 
neither  to  the  ri^ht  nor  left,  but  went  on,  directing  his  course 
bv  a  dark  spot  visible  at  the  height  of  about  one-third  of  the 
cHff.  This,  on  a  nearer  approach,  was  seen  to  be  a  hollow, 
perhaps  the  opening  of  a  cave,  perhaps  only  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  mouldering  away  of  the  rocks.  There  were  many  such 
along  the  coast,  and  report  said  they  were  often  used  by  the 
amug^ers  for  the  concealment  of  contraband  goods. 

^e  cliff  at  thb  point  projected  far  into  the  sea,  and  at 
liigh  tide  could  only  be  passed  with  difficulty,  by  scrambling 
over  the  huge  broken  rocks  which,  having  fallen  &om  above, 
were  heaped  around  its  base.  Ronald,  however,  made  his  way 
over  them  with  the  ease  which  showed  that  every  stone  was  a 
familiar  resting-place,  and  paused  only  upon  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  rocks,  when  a  glance  along  the  beach 
showed  that  no  one  was  in  view;  then  stepping  upon  the 
nearest  point  of  the  cliff,  a  few  bounds  brought  him,  slightly 
o>ut  of  brei^,  but  in  no  other  way  exhausted,  to  a  level  with 
the  opening,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  not  so  much  a  eave 
as  a  passage,  formed  partly  by  nature,  partly  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

It  was  carried  for  about  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  inwards, 
and  where  the  cliff  had  fallen  away,  it  had  been  built  up  by 
stones ;  then  it  terminated  in  a  more  regular  cave,  remarkable 
onHv  for  being  a  clear,  hollow  space,  capable  of  containing 
peniaps  a  dozen  men.  The  walls  were  smoothed  artificially, 
out  one  large  stone  had  been  left  at  the  further  end,  probably 
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to  serve  as  a  seat.  The  place  was  evidently  used  for  tke  par- 
poses  of  rest  or  concealment.  Some  burnt  sticks  showed  that 
a  fire  was  occasionally  lighted  in  it,  the  smoke  escaping  through 
vent-holes  at  the  side ;  a  hammer  and  hatchet  lay  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  a  rough  wooden  bench,  and  small  deal  table,  gave  it 
some  appearance  of  a  human  habitation. 

It  was  empty,  however,  now ;  and  Ronald,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  rested  his  back  against  i^e  wall  of  sandy 
rock,  and  bending  his  head  forward,  so  as  to  catch  the  glimpse 
of  sea  discoverable  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage^  awaited  in 
gloomy  meditation  his  Other's  amval. 

The  delay  was  not  long.  Five  minutes  had  scarcely  passed, 
when  a  long  shrill  whistle  ^m  below  gave  notice  of  an  ap- 
proach. Ronald  answered  it,  but  without  moving  from  hia 
resting-place ;  and  not  till  his  father  appeared  in  sight,  ascend- 
ing the  cliff  by  what  was  something  of  a  regular  pathway,  did 
he  remove  his  gaze  from  the  fixed  point  in  the  far  horuEon, 
upon  which  his  attention  seemed  to  have  been  concentrated. 

Then  he  rose  slowly,  and  went  forward  a  few  ^ep.  The 
greeting  was  abrupt  on  both  sides ;  yet  Captain  Vivian  ex- 
pressed himself  well  satisfied  with  Ronald's  punctuality.  ^<  I 
should  have  been  here  myself  before,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
indifference,  as  he  sat  down  upon  the  bench ;  '<  but  there  were 
more  searchers  being  sent  out  for  this  young  scunp.  A  pretty 
game  he  has  played  us !" 

He  raised  nis  eyes  stealthily  to  Ronald's  face,  as  he  spoke, 
seeking,  probably,  to  read  there  the  difference  between  his 
evening  and  his  morning  mind. 

Ronald  replied,  that  if  searching  was  still  going  on,  he 
was  willing  to  take  his  part  as  before. 

<<  That's  as  may  be.  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  put  our- 
selves out  of  our  way  any  more  for  those  who,  if  the  opportu- 
nity came,  would  do  us  an  ill  turn  as  soon  as  not.  The  boy*a 
off,  and  let  those  look  after  him  who  have  driven  him  off." 

"  Driven  him  !"  repeated  Ronald. 

''  What  else  has  done  it,  but  the  being  shut  up  with  books, 
and  tied  to  his  aunt's  apron  strings  ?  What  boy  of  any  spirit 
would  bear  it  ?     Not  you,  Ronald,  I  am  sure." 

*^  If  I  were  in  Clement's  place,  and  did  not  bear  it,  I  should 
be  to  blame,"  answered  Ronald. 

*^  Eh !  what?  But  it's  folly  even  to  name  you  two  in  the 
same  breath ;  even  Bertha  Campbell  would  own  that.  You 
have  seen  her,  I  suppose,  this  morning  f" 
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It  was  a  ooQciliatory  question,  but  Ronald's  answer  was 
oold :  "  No ;  I  came  here  direct,  as  you  had  appointed." 

**  Good ! — obedience  for  ever,  saj  I.  It's  Mr.  Lester's 
lesson,  isn't  it,  Ronald  ?'' 

**  Mr.  Lester  tells  me  I  am  bound  to  obey  you  in  all  things 
in  which  I  lawfully  may,''  replied  Ronald. 

"  Grood  again,"  repeated  Captain  Vivian.  He  rested  his 
elbows  upon  his  knees,  and  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  hands. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Lawfully — what  does  he 
mean  by  that,  Ronald  V' 

"  I  understand;  though  I  mayn't  be  able  to  explain,"  re- 
plied Ronald. 

*'  You  understand ;  that  won't  do  for  me ;  what  I  under- 
stand is  the  question.  It's  my  belief  that  Mr.  Lester  and  I 
have  different  views  upon  that  same  point  of  obedience.  Be- 
fore long  it  maj  be  we  shall  test  them." 

"  I  am  willing,  I  hope.  Father,"  replied  Ronald,  "  to  show 
you  all  the  obedience  you  have  a  right  to  require ;  but" — he 
paused  for  a  second,  the  flash  of  his  father's  eve  htartled  him 
— "  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  tbe  trial  carried  too  far.  Pep- 
haps,  though,  you  will  tell  me  without  delay  what  you  wish, 
for  you  do  wish  something." 

His  frankness  seemed  to  take  Captain  Vivian  by  surprise. 
He  hesitated,  stammered,  uttered  a  few  broken  words,  and  at 
length  laughed ;  but  it  was  a  dreary  skeleton  laugh — the  body 
without  the  soul ;  and  the  wind  bore  it  through  the  arched 
passage,  and  its  echo  died  away  in  the  faint  wailing  of  the 
breeze  which  murmured  over  the  sea. 

Ronald  spoke  again  :  ''  I  thought  we  were  to  plan  another 
search ;  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  we  ought  to  lose  no  time." 
He  moved  as  though  he  would  have  gone  out. 

"Sit  down;"  Captsdn  Vivian  touched  Ronald's  shoulder 
with  his  stick.    "  You  are  a  brave  boy,  Ronald ;  I  trust  you." 

"  I  hope  so,  Father.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done  to 
cause  distrust." 

"  Yes,  I  trust  you.  You  wouldn't  go  against  your  father, 
Ronald." 

*'  Never,  Father,  never ;"  but  Ronald's  voice  was  faint,  for 
his  heart  beat  quickly. 

"  1  thoupjht  not — I  knew  not;  1  told  Goff  you  couldn't." 

•*  Goff!  Father,  do  you  consult  him  about  me  ?" 

"  I  didn't  consult,  we  talked  it  over.  He  doesn't  do  you 
justice,  Ronald." 
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"A  matter  of  veiy  little  consequence,"  was  Bonald'a 
answer. 

"  To  you,  perhaps, — ^not  so  to  me.  Ronald,  if  I  didn't 
trust  you" — he  paused. 

<' Well,  Father;  if  you  didn't  trust  me?"— Ronald  looked 
at  Captain  Vivian  steadily,  and  the  gaze  which  he  encoun- 
tered sank. 

"  If  I  didn't  trust  you,  I  couldn't  ask  you  to  help  me  out 
of  a  difficulty." 

A  pang  of  doubt  shot  through  Ronald's  heart,  yet  still  ha 
answered  quietly :  '^  You  know  that  you  may  reckon  on  me  in 
all  things  m  which  there  is  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  Gt>d  and 
man." 

"Umphl"  the  limitation  was  unsatisfactory.  Captain 
Vivian  considered  a  little.  "  Are  you  ready  for  a  long  story, 
Ronald?" 

So  steadily  was  the  question  uttered  that  even  Ronald 
could  not  perceive  the  trace  of  any  inward  aviation. 

<<  I  will  listen,"  was  all  he  could  say.  He  rested  against 
the  rock,  and  turned  his  face  from  his  father;  but  the  changed 
voice,  which  spoke  in  accents  low  and  deep,  made  him  look 
round  again. 

''  A  promise,  an  oath  never  to  betray,  that  must  be  given 
first." 

'<  A  son  may  be  trusted  without  an  oath,"  replied  Ronald. 

"  Not  so,  he  may  be  led  away." 

"  Never  to  betray  his  father  to  ruin." 

<<A  quibble!  an  unworthy  quibble!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Vivian. 

"  Yet  all  which  I  will  give,"  replied  Ronald. 

A  look  of  fierce  anger  crossed  Captain  Vivian's  hoe ;  yet 
there  was  less  real  indignation  in  the  softer  tone  in  which  he 
said,  "  Then  my  son  will  not  promise,  but  forsakes  me." 

"  Your  son  will  promise  to  do  nothing,  and  to  reveal  no- 
thing to  his  father's  injury." 

'*  A  play  upon  words ;  but" — Captain  Vivian  took  out  his 
watch — "there  is  no  time  to  argue  tne  point" 

'*  No  arguments  would  alter  me.  If  I  am  worthy  to  re- 
ceive confidence  at  all,  I  am  worthy  to  receive  it  freely.  Father, 
if  this  is  all  you  have  to  say,  I  will  leave  you." 

"  Proud  boy !  wilful  from  your  childhood.  But  you  must 
— ^you  shall  hear.  Betray  me,  and  a  fiither's  ourae  will  be 
yours,  and  it  lights  surely  and  heavily." 
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Bonald  shuddered,  but  he  was  silent. 

Captain  Vivian  went  on  :  <^  I  take  your  promise,  I  hold  it 
to  be  binding.  You  have  heard  Bertha  Campbell's  threats; 
joa  know  what  she  is  always  hinting  at,  aiming  at.  She  tallui 
of  my  st^mding  between  the  General  and  Edward  Vivian  ;— 
did  she  ever  explain  herself  more  clearly  ?" 

Ronald  felt  his  Other's  eye  upon  him  as  he  answered, 
"  She  told  me  Mr.  Vivian's  early  history  and  yonrs." 

''  She  told  it,  did  she  f  In  her  own  way,  doubtless.  She 
said  nothing,  of  course,  of  deception,  treachery, — ^how  I  was 
led  on  to  believe  myself  secure— encouraged,  flattered,  befool- 
ed, triumphed  over ;  as  they  thought/'  he  added,  in  an  under 
tone;  "  but  I  had  my  revenge." 

<*  She  told  me  that  you  were  led  away  by  false  hopes,"  re- 
plied Bonald. 

<<  False !  yes,  false  with  a  woman's  falseness  !  What  that 
18,  let  those  tell  who  have  experienced  it.  Flora  Campbell  de- 
ceived not  me  only,  Ronald ;  she  deceived  her  father  and  her 
mother.  Again  and  again  they  told  me  that  I  was  safe,  that 
she  had  no  other  attachment,  and  her  honeyed  words  and  her 
treacherous  smile  said  the  same.  I  loved  her — Heaven  knows 
how — I  can't  talk  of  it ;  and  she  might  have  made  me  what 
she  would."  He  paused,  and  Ronald,  touched  by  a  confidence 
so  unlike  what  he  had  expected,  said  in  a  tone  of  sympathy, 
'<  It  must  have  been  a  hard  trial." 

He  received  no  answer  for  some  seconds.  Then  the  mo- 
mentary softness  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  Captain 
Vivian  spoke  again :  '<  M«an  spirits  sink  under  hard  trials,  as 
they  are  called.  That  was  not  my  way  :  I  lived  for  revenge, 
Ronald ;  you  would  do  the  same.' 

'  It  would  be  my  temptation,"  he  replied. 

"  Temptation !  pshaw  I  What  a  man  is  made,  that  he  muBt 
be.  Neither  you  nor  I  could  ever  live  to  be  trampled  on.  Yet 
revenge  must  be  taken  according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  it 
falh<  in  with  profit,  where's  the  blame  ?  What  I  did  might  not 
imit  all.  Some  would  have  called  Edward  Vivian  out  and  shot 
him ;  but  I  had  no  fancy  for  that  game." 

The  mocking  laugh  which  followed  the  words  curdled  the 
blood  in  Ronald's  veins ;  and,  without  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  ^<  You  ruined  him." 

There  was  the  hesitation  of  a  moment,  but  the  assertion 
was  a  relief,  and  Captain  Vivian  continued,  hurriedly,  "Well! 
let  it  be  said  I  ruined  him.     He  was  a  fool,  Ronald;  it  wai 
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not  fit  to  deal  with  him  as  witJi  a  man  of  spirit  And  he 
threw  the  game  into  my  hands.  For  months  he  had  let  him- 
self he  led  blindfold.  He  told  me  all  his  follies;  I  even 
wrote  his  letters  for  him.  He  had  not  the  sense  to  see  I  was 
his  rival ;  not,  at  least,  till  the  very  last.  Then  he  tnmed 
round  and  reproached  me  with  plotting  against  his  happiness 
— ^he  who,  at  the  very  moment,  was  plucking  from  my  grasp 
the  prize  I  valued  above  all  on  earth.  Surely,  when  he  had 
succeeded  I  had  a  right  to  take  the  advanti^  he  had  put  into 
my  hands.  I  knew  his  debts  and  his  difficulties;  he  had 
placed  me  in  possession  of  all  before  his  miserable  marriage, 
and  had  arranged  that  I  was  to  go  to  England,  and  see  the  old 
General,  and  get  ^m  him  all  I  could,  whether  in  fair  words 
or  good  deeds.  That,  a^ain,  was  his  folly — ^for  the  General 
hated  me — but  his  fate  blinded  him.  *  Quem  Deus  vult  per- 
dere  prius  dementat,'  as  they  used  to  teach  me  at  school.  How 
I  laughed  in  my  heart  as  ne  played  into  my  hands.  It  so 
happened,  too,  that  just  at  that  time  I  had  another  ally, — 
Goff,  who  was  his  servant.  Long  before  I  had  bought  the 
fellow  over  to  my  side,  and  a  good  deal  I  learnt  through  him; 
nearly  enough  to  have  stopped  the  marriage,  only,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  they  had  a  desperate  quarrel  about  a  week  be- 
fore it  came  off,  and  Goff  was  turned  away  at  an  hour's  notice, 
and  came  straight  to  me.  When  the  deed  was  done,  and  the 
marriage  could  not  be  prevented,  he  was  my  right  hand  in  my 
plans,  for  he  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  Edward  Vivian's 
life,  and  was  as  much  his  enemy  as  I  was ;  why, — ^he  didn't 
tell  me  then,  but  I  found  out  afterwards.  There  was  some 
question  of  honesty  pending.  Goff  was  never  very  scrupu- 
lous, and  there  were  threats  of  inquiry  into  his  doings.  But 
all  that  was  nothing  to  me.  I  had  cot  the  man  I  needed,  and 
he  had  got  the  master  who  suited  lum.  We  understood  each 
other,  and  he  was  willing  to  back  me ;  and  so  we  started  for 
England  directly  upon  the  news  of  the  marria^,  I  taking  care 
not  to  betray  my  disappointment,  but  still  wnting  to  Eldward 
to  trust  me  and  I  would  put  all  straight  with  the  General." 

A  groan  was  uttered  by  Konald. 

Captain  Vivian  laughed  faintly.  "Tut!  lad,  cheer  up. 
You  don't  understand  such  matters.  Well  for  you !  perhaps. 
But  a  man  who  means  to  cany  out  a  scheme  musn't  be  scru- 
pulous ;  and  you  know  it's  all  gone  by  now.  I  was  young,  then, 
and  hot-headed,  and  what  I'd  set  my  heart  to  do  I  would  do. 
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'TwouldnH  be  the  same  now.  Cheer  up/'  he  repeated^  as 
Bonald  still  hid  his  face  from  him. 

<<  Go  on/'  was  all  he  said ;  and  his  father  went  on,  yet  less 
carelessly  than  before.  He  was  approachbg  that  part  of  his 
story  where  even  his  hardened  spint  shrank  from  the  confes- 
sion of  its  guilt 

«  We  came  to  England,  and  saw  the  Oeneral ;  and  there 
was  a  long  talk  about  me  marriage  and  the  money  affairs.  He 
was  primed  to  take  offence,  and,  of  course,  I  didn't  let  mat- 
ters appear  too  smooth.  I  had  full  credentials  given  me  some 
weeks  before^  so  there  was  no  question  that  I  was  an  accre- 
dited :^ent.  To  do  the  old  man  justice,  he  was  so  straight- 
forward he  would  have  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall  if  it 
had  been  built  up  right  before  him.  He  took  my  word  for 
truth,  and  if  there  was  a  doubt,  Goff  was  at  hand  as  a  wit- 
ness. So  we  told  him  some  pretty  gambling  stories, — a  little 
embellished,  perhaps,  as  was  fair — and  the  marriage  history 
as  a  conclusion ;  and  he  was  willing  to  consider  me  as  his  son's 
friend,  and  talk  over  arrangements  for  settling  the  debts.  But 
that  wasn't  quite  my  notion.  He  was  stiff  and  hard,  but  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  told  of  yielding  and  forgiving ; 
and  if  it  had  come  to  that,  good-b'ye  to  all  hope  of  revenge. 
No;  I  wasn't  to  be  balked  in  that  way !"  Captain  Vivian  uttered 
the  last  words  as  though  addressing  himself,  for  something 
seemed  to  check  him  when  he  would  have  pronounced  Ro- 
nald's name;  and  he  rose  up,  and  walked  once  or  twice  up  and 
down  the  cave,  and  went  to  the  extremity  of  the  passage  to 
look  out  upon  the  sea.  Then  he  came  back  again,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  icy  unconcern,  "  That  was  the  tug  of  war  between 
us,  but  I  gained  the  day.  When  nothing  else  would  answer, 
I  handed  him  a  paper  which  did  for  Vivian :  a  promissory  note 
for  five  thousand  pounds." 

Ronald  started  up.  "  A  forgery,  father !  Say  it  was  not 
a  forgery !     Oh,  God  I  have  mercy  I" 

Miserable  he  was,  but  not  so  miserable  as  the  wretched 
man,  from  whose  face  eveiy  tint  of  color  had  faded,  and  who 
stood,  haggard,  yet  defiant,  convicted  by  the  confession  of  his 
own  mouth. 

A  long,  long  silence — whilst  the  waves  plashed  softly  upon 
the  smooth-sanded  beach,  and  the  cry  of  the  sea-gull  was  faintly 
heard  amongst  the  rocky  clifis. 

Captain  Vivian  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  "The 
deed's  done,  Ronald,  and  the  day's  gone  by;  and  if  you  wish 
16* 
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for  sorrow,  I've  had  sorrow  enough.  But,  good  or  bad,  it's  not 
for  a  Bon  to  go  counter  to  his  father,  or  refuse  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  when  the  time  is  come  to  save  him  from  ruin." 

Ronald  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued : — "  It's  what  I 
have  always  looked  to.  When  it  has  crossed  my  mind  that 
things  might  take  an  awkward  tum^  I  felt  I  had  a  friend  at 
home.     Your  mother  said  it.'' 

'^  My  mother !  Thank  God  she  did  not  live  to  see  this 
day  'y*  and  Ronald,  roused  for  a  moment^  sank  again  into  his 
former  attitude. 

A  trace  of  emotion  was  visible  in  Captain  Vivian's  face. 
"  Thank  Gk)d,  too,"  he  said,  "  but  she  would  have  helped  me." 

"  Father,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  Ronald  looked  up 
steadily,  with  a  glazed  eye,  and  a  countenance  which  in  those 
few  moments  seemed  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  suffering 
of  years. 

"  Edward  Vivian  is  in  England,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it." 

''  He  has  been  at  Encombe ;  he  is  coming  f^ain.  When 
he  does  come,  it  will  be  to  reclaim  his  inheritance." 

Ronald  only  bent  his  head  in  assent. 

"  His  success  will  be  my  ruin,"  continued  Captain  Vivian, 

"  unless .     There  is  a  paper,  Ronald — ^that  which  did  the 

mischief;  it  is  in  Bertha  Campbell's  hands.  How  she  got  it 
passes  my  comprehension,  but  it  is  thero.  It  would  be  proof 
certain,  and  your  father  would  end  his  days  as  a  oonvioted 
felon.  That  paper  must  be  in  my  possession  before  another 
day  has  passed  over  our  heads."  He  paused,  and  in  a  lower 
tone  added,  "  you  must  contrive  to  lay  hold  of  it." 

Captain  Vivian's  penetrating  glance  rested  upon  his  son, 
and  a  secret,  yet  irresistible,  influence  seemed  to  compel  Ro- 
nald to  confront  his  gaze.  Their  eyes  met,  but  neither  of 
them  spoke  for  some  seconds. 

"  Well !"  burst  at  length  from  Captain  Vivian's  lips. 

"  You  must  find  another  to  execute  your  purpose,"  was  the 
answer. 

, "  Traitor !"  exclaimed  Captain  Vivian. 

Ronald  continued  in  a  tone  cold  and  hard,  as  if  eveir  feel- 
ing were  petrified.  "Mr.  Vivian's  claim  is  just;  to  destroy 
the  proof  of  his  innocence  would  be  unjust." 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  cavern  rang  with  a  fearful  impreca- 
tion, and,  standing  before  his  son.  Captain  Vivian  poured  forth 
a  torrent  of  reproaches,  which  yet  only  served  to  deepen  the 
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immovable  expression  of  Bonald's  face.  When  his  father's 
▼idenoe  had  in  a  degree  exhausted  itself,  he  said, — '^  Ask  me 
what  yoa  will^  that  may  be  granted  without  sin^  and  were  it 
to  give  up  my  life  it  should  be  done/' 

Gaptam  Yiviatf  laughed  scornfully.  '^  Sin  ! — to  save  a 
&ther,  by  the  det^ traction  of  a  paltry  paper!  The  boy  is 
mad.'' 

'^Then  Ood  grant  that  the  madness  may  last!"  replied 
Bonald.  Ghanginc  his  tone,  he  continued^  in  a  voice  of  plead- 
ing earnestness,  which  mi^ht  have  been  the  whisper  oi  that 
womanly  tenderness  inhented  from  his  mother: — '^Father, 

fa  have  asked  a  favor  of  me^  and  I  have  refused  to  grant  it. 
have  no  right,  therefore,  to  seek  kindness  from  you ;  yet  I 
do— I  must  Miss  Campbell's  warnings  are  clear  to  me  now, 
00  also  arc  her  promises.  Trust  her — ^trust  Mr.  Vivian — and, 
by  all  that  is  sacred^  I  do  affirm  my  conviction  that  you  are 
safe." 

Captain  Vivian  looked  at  him  wildly. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Ronald,  "safe  1^  their  own  promises,  by 
all  the  obligations  of  gn^tude.  Once  I  have  saved  Mr. 
Vivian's  life — once  I  assisted  in  saving  his  daughter.  He 
acknowledges  the  claim ;  I  have  heard  it  from  his  own  lips — 
no  matter  how  or  when — ^but  for  my  sake  he  will  dread  to 
injure  you.  As  surely,  father,  as  there  is  trath  in  man,  he 
wUl  be  true  to  you,  if  only  you  will  trust  him." 

He  was  interrupted  mockingly.  "  And  give  myself  up  to 
the  nearest  magistrate  ?  Ronald,  you  are  a  desperate  fool !" 
and  Captain  Vivian  paced  the  floor  of  the  cave  with  short  and 
hurried  steps.  , 

After  a  few  seconds  he  stopped.  "  You  have  seen  Edward 
Vivian ;  I  guessed  as  much.  Let  me  know  the  how  and  the 
when." 

"  I  saw  him  the  last  evening  that  he  was  here ;  we  had 
met  upon  the  Croome,  and  he  had  betrayed  himself.  I  knew 
then  that  there  was  enmity  between  you.  I  did  not  know  for 
what  cause." 

'<  Mean,  wretched  boy !  Plotting  against  your  ftiUier^  de- 
eeiving  him  for  months !  And  Edward  Vivian — an  idiot  stiU, 
preaching  of  promises  and  trust,  when  wealth  or  ruin  was  at 
stake  !  The  experience  of  centuries  would  not  be  enough  for 
such  a  man." 

"  It  was  I,  finiher,  who  extracted  the  promise.  I  who  spoke 
of  trust.    I  who  do;  and  willj  tmst" 
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^  And  you  who  sold  yourself  to  his  purpose^  and  promiBed 
to  aid  bim  for  your  Other's  destruction. 

"  Oh,  God  I  pardon  me !  Have  pity  upon  me !  I  am 
very  miserable."  Ronald's  spirit  gave  way,  and  be  cast  bim- 
self  upon  tbe  floor  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

Captain  Vivian  stood  by  bim  silently.  Whatever  migbt  be 
bi^  feelings  of  indignation  against  bis  son  for  having  kept  from 
bim  bis  oommunicaldon  with  Mr.  Vivian,  it  was  not  then  the 
moment  to  show  it.  Too  much  depended  upon  Ronald's  con- 
senting to  be  a  partner  in  bis  schemes  to  admit  of  any  express- 
sion  wnich  would  be  likely  to  repel  and  irritate  him }  and 
during  those  first  few  moments  of  suffering  there  was  sufficient 
time  for  self-recoUection  to  convince  bim  that  if  bis  object  was 
to  be  obtained,  it  must  be  by  veiy  different  means  tban  threats 
or  violence. 

When  Ronald,  somewhat  calmed  by  the  outburst  to  which 
be  bad  given  way,  at  length  rose  and  moved  towards  the  en- 
ti^uice  of  tbe  cave,  willing,  apparently,  to  put  an  end  to  tbe 
conference,  be  was  stopped  by  a  voice  which  sounded  rather 
like  tbe  entreaty  of  a  brother,  then  the  command  of  a  parent: 
— "  And  you  leave  me,  then,  Ronald,  to  ruin  ?" 

"  I  leave  you,  father,  because  I  cannot  help  you  as  you 
would  be  helped ;  but  I  will  wait  your  orders  at  home." 

"  Home !  I  have  none.  I  am  a  wanderer,  sent  forth  by 
mv  own   child.     Is  it  so  that  you  keep  your  mother's  last 

Ronald  put  his  bonds  before  his  eyes.  "Mv  brain  is 
dizzy, — I  can't  think ;  give  me  but  an  hour's  rest.*' 

"When  we  are  in  safety, — not  before.  Your  father's 
shame  will  be  yours  also."  " 

"  I  know  it;  oh,  yes,  I  know  it,  too  well !" 

"  And  if  it  is  so  that  Edward  Vivian  is  under  such  deep 
obligation,  be  can  never  find  fault  with  you  for  taking  from 
bim  what,  according  to  your  own  story,  be  would  never  con- 
sent to  make  use  of  as  proof." 

"  I  don't  know,  father ;  I  can't  understand.  My  bead  is 
burning."     Ronald  leant  against  tbe  wall  for  support. 

Captain  Vivian  went  on  slowly.  "  Ho  says  that  he  Ls  will- 
ing to  hush  tbe  case.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  won't  put  my  bead 
into  the  lion's  mouth ;  or,  if  I  do,  I  will  first  draw  bis  teeth. 
Granted  that  he  takes  no  measures  against  me,  who  is  to 
answer  for  tbe  General  ?  I  have  not  lived  fifty  years  in  the 
world  to  be  duped  by  promises.     The  paper  must  be  mine ;  if 
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not  by  fidr  means,  then  by  foul.  But  with  you,  Ronald,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter.  Bertha  Campbell  puts  faith  in  you, 
even  to  folly." 

"  Impossible  !  I  have  no  excuse.     I  could  make  no  pre- 
tence." 

"  Pshaw  !"      Captain  Vivian's  tone  relapsed  into  coarse 
s  fancied  himself  gaining  the  ascendant, 
have  learnt  what  I  have  without  forming 
f.     The  thing  is  easy  enough.     Mr.  Lester 
LUSt  have  been  given  him  by  the  General, 
d  that  the  old  man,  in  his  stiff,  family 
'  it,  that  it  might  never  tell  the  tale  of  his 
ubtless  Edward  Vivian  and  his  friend  are, 
ning  to  make  use  of  it.    But  while  there's 
't  is  not  in  their  possession  now.     Bertha 
ie  keeps  it  about  her  in  her  pocket-book. 
I  learnt  that  by  ways  which  you  would  never  gness.    You  must 
go  to  her  with  news  of  the  boy, — of  Clement ;  the  story  is 
easily  concocted.     He  shall  be  suspected  to  have  gone  off  on 
a  lark,  with  some  strange  friend  of  Goff's, — ^a  smuggling 
friend,  if  you  will,"  and  Captain  Vivian  tried  to  laugh.    "  You 
may  guess  that  they'll  be  back  some  particular  day,  and  have 
a  fuss  about  the  date ;  anything  to  induce  her  to  bring  out  the 
book.     Then  let  Goff  or  me  be  near,  with  some  sudden  mes- 
sage which  shall  make  her  lay  it  down  at  the  right  moment, 
and  leave  you  with  it,  and  good  luck  to  your  cleverness  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.     A  good  scheme,  eh  i 
Don't  you  think  so  ?"  and  ne  pried  keenly  into  Ronald's  pale 
and  stony  face.     Obtaining  no  answer,  he  added : — "  What's 
an  easy  job  for  you,  would  be  desperately  difficult  for  me. 
She's  on  her  guard  the  moment  she  sees  me.     Ten  to  one  that 
I  should  ever  get  admittance  to  the  house ;  and  twenty  to  one 
that  if  I  did,  I  should  make  her  forget  herself  enough  to  leave 
the  book  with  me.     And  there's  no  time  for  failure ;  what'g 
done  must  be  done  to-night,  or  good  b'ye  to  Encombe,  and 
hurrah  for  Botany  Bay !" 

Ronald  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  Well,  are  you  agreed  ?"  was  his  father's  next  impatient 
query. 

He  shook  his  head,  but  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
'^  Senseless  boy  1  this  is  no  time  for  jestinfi".     Say,  shall  we 
be  off?" 
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^'  Impossible  V  The  word  seemed  to  come  frcmi  the  depdis 
of  his  heart 

Captain  Yivian  caught  its  accent  of  i^olntion.  ^*  Impos- 
sible !  Let  Heaven  be  witness^  it  shall  not  be  impossible.  Yet 
stay ;  it  may  be  as  well  to  hear  the  wise  reasons  which  yon  can 
produce  for  bringing  your  father's  gray  hairs  to  the  grave  in 
shame." 

'^  It  is  false  and  unjust,  and  I  have  pledged  myself  to  re* 
pair  injustice/'  was  Ronald's  answer. 

"  Pledged  yourself  against  me  1" 

"  Not  against  you/'  replied  Ronald^  "  but  to  restore  Mr. 
Vivian  to  lus  right.  Father,  your  son  would  sacnfice  Me  fbr 
you,  but  he  cannot  sacrifice  honor.  And  if  your  plan  were 
carried  out,"  he  continued^  more  calmly,  <'  it  could  but  purdally 
save  you ;  all  feeling  of  obligation  as  regards  myself  would  be 
cancelled.  Mr.  Vivian  womd  be  your  open  enemy,  and  mine 
also,  and  every  motive  of  self-justification  would  induce  him 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  What  the  event  would  be 
who  can  say  ?  Disgrace !  yes^  at  least,  disgrace  I"  he  repeated, 
shuddering  at  the  word. 

"A  noble,  cautious  boy!  Most  sagely  prudent!  And 
what  then  would  be  your  wise  advice  V 

"  A  wrong  has  been  done,"  replied  Ronald,  "  therefore  lei 
the  wrong  be  repaired.  I  do  not  ask,  father,  that  you  should 
put  yourself  in  danger,  or  trust  even  Mr.  Vivian  as  I  would 
trust  him.  K  you  will,  let  us  leave  the  country,  and  place 
ourselves  in  safety,  and  then  let  the  confession  be  made  by 
writing.  So  far  all  will  be  done  that  could  be  to  replace  Mr. 
Vivian  in  his  right  position  with  the  General.  As  regards  the 
debt,  let  me  work.  Father,  you  do  not  know  how  I  can 
work, — ^how  I  can  endure:  Give  me  but  this  object,  and  death 
only  shall  hinder  me  from  obtaining  it.  And  when  we  have 
restored  to  General  Vivian,  or  to  his  femily,  the  sum  unlaw- 
fully taken  from  them,  even  though  we  may  never  return  to 
England,  we  yet  may  live  honored  and  free."  A  gleam  of 
bright  hope  shot  across  Ronald's  face  as  he  stood  up  proudly ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  young  and  noble  features  told  how 
earnestiy,  how  unwaveringly,  the  plan  he  had  proposed  would 
be  carried  to  its  conclusion. 

But  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was 
too  far  entangled  in  his  own  snares  to  be  willing  to  adopt  it. 
He  did  not  indeed  ridicule  it;  perhaps  even  a  softened  look 
of  admiration  might  have  been  traced  in  his  countenanoe;  but 
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he  put  the  idea  aside^  as  he  would  the  dream  of  a  simple  child, 
and  merely  repljio^,  <'  €k>od  enough,  perhaps,  for  some  people, 
if  it  were  only  possible,"  again  inquired  whether  Ronald  would 
consent  to  yield  obedience  to  his  will. 

And  Ronald  uiswered^  ''  On  this  point,  never !"  And  both 
were  silent 

Then  Captain  Yivian  spoke  once  more  abruptly;  '<  So  the 
bo/s  doom  is  fixed." 

Ronald  caught  his  arm.  '<  The  boy  ?  Clement  ?  Father, 
you  know  where  he  is." 

Captain  Vivian  withdrew  himself,  and  strode  to  the  entrance 
i3i  the  cave,  muttering  as  he  went. 

"  Father,  in  mercy — ^in  pity  tell  me  I  Let  me  save  him." 

**  You  may,  but  you  will  not,"  was  the  answer. 

^'  Cruel,  cruel  I"  exclaimed  Ronald,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

<<Do  my  bidding,  and  he  is  safe,"  continued  Captain 
Vivian.  <<  Refuse,  and  this  very  day  I  leave  England,  and 
give  him  up  to  his  fete." 

^'  His  fate  I  what  fate  ?  Oh,  father,  where  is  he  ?  Let  me 
only  know,  that  I  may  judge."  There  was  yielding  in  Ronald's 
tone,  and  in  his  words. 

Captain  Vivian  returned  again  into  the  cave  and  sat  down. 
"  Where  he  is  I  can't  say  just  now.  Where  he  may  be,  I 
can  guess.  Li  a  desperate  scrape, — ^in  prison,  probably,  before 
the  night  is  over  our  heads." 

Ronald  looked  at  him  in  wild  terror.  ^'  In  prison  f  Then 
he  has  been  tempted, — led  away." 

His  father  interrupted  him.  "Led  away  I  The  boy's  of 
an  age  to  judge  for  himself." 

"  Help  me, — help  me, — what  can  I  do  for  him  ?"  And 
Ronald  clasped  his  hands  together  in  the  anguish  of  his 
entreaty. 

"  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  going  to  trust  more  to  a  son 
who  won't  stretch  out  his  hand  to  save  his  father  from  public 
disgrace.     Clement's  fete  is  in  your  hands." 

"1  can't  tell, — I  can't  think."  Ronald  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and  words  of  earnest  but  incoherent  prayer 
burst  from  him. 

His  father  turned  away, — ^he  could  not  mock  him. 

The  long,  shrill,  well-known  whistle  I     Ronald  started  up. 

"  'Tis  ho !  Goff !"  exclaimed  Captain  Vivian.  "  He  comes 
to  know  your  determination." 
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Ronald's  face  had  reoovered  its  expression  of  calm  resolu' 
tion.  *'  Tell  him  that  I  will  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
Father,  Grod  grant  jou  repentance  and  pardon." 

He  would  have  rushed  away,  but  a  powerful  grasp  arrested 
his  movements.  '<  We  will  talk  of  this  again,  in  another  place  ; 
yon  go  with  me  now  to  the  Grange." 

j^nald  had  no  means  of  escape.  They  were  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  cli£r  by  Goff.  A  hasty  glance  and  murmured  words 
told  that  the  interview  had  been  fruitless,  and  Bonald  had  no 
will  to  enter  into  explanation  with  his  Other's  base  aocom- 
plioe. 

They  reached  the  Grange.  Captain  Vivian  led  the  way 
into  the  house.  He  had  not  uttered  a  word  on  the  way.  Now 
he  said,  moodily,  '^  We  have  much  to  talk  of  still.  Ten  minutes 
hence  I  will  csdl  you,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of  my  plans ; 
in  the  mean  time  you  will  wait  in  your  room."  Ronald  hur- 
ried to  his  chamber,  unspeakably  thankful  for  the  few  moments 
of  rest  and  solitude.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  watched^ 
he  did  not  see  that  his  steps  were  followed ;  but  as  onco  more 
he  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  rough  bed,  seeking  relief  in  prayer, 
he  heard  the  heavy  lock  of  his  door  tamed  on  the  outside,  and 
realized  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


THE  same  glorious  sunrise  which  Ronald  had  beheld  as  he 
walked  along  the  beach  was  watched  also  by  Bertha 
Campbell,  whilst  she  stood  at  her  bed-room  window.  Yet  to 
her,  as  to  him,  it  brought  but  little  perception  of  beauty. 

She  had  stood  there  very  late  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
she  had  stationed  herself  there  again  long  before  dawn ;  and 
now  she  was  lingering  still  with  that  heavy  load  of  wearing 
suspense  and  responsibility,  which  deadens  both  heart  and 
intellect  to  every  sense  but  that  of  wretchedness. 

Bertha  had  but  a  wouian*s  power,  and  even  that  had  never 
been  fully  exercised.  She  did  not  know  what  she  could  do, 
and  she  was  not  confident  what  she  ought  to  do.  That  last 
night  had  been  a  terrible  trial.  Mrs.  Campbell's  nervous, 
angry  uneasiness,  the  children's  fean,  and  her  own  infinitely 
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worse  forebodiDes,  were  all  to  be  borne ;  and  they  were  borne 
with  Bertha's  characteristic  composure,  but  the  trial  did  not 
work  the  less  inwardly.  Messages  were  sent,  and  men  dis- 
patched in  all  directions,  and  every  necessary  inquiry  was 
made ;  and  at  length,  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Captain 
Vivian  and  Ronald  made  their  appearance  at  the  Lodge,  to 
announce  that  they  had  traced  Clement  to  the  shore,  where  he 
had  been  seen  in  company  with  some  strange  men,  supposed 
to  be  a  party  firom  Cleve,  put  beyond  this  no  tidings  had  been 
heard.  Mrs.  Campbell  found  comfort  in  this.  It  proved,  she 
said,  that  he  had  not  fallen  over  the  cliffs,  or  been  drowned. 
She  thought  it  might  be  a  boVs  freak, — ^perhaps  planned  for 
the  veiy  purpose  of  frightening  them,  and  she  con£dentlv 
anticipated  his  return  tihe  next  day ;  but  Bertha's  mind  had^ 
from  the  beginning,  been  more  harassed  by  the  idea  of  his 
being  led  into  evil  company  than  by  the  dread  of  an  accident ; 
and  the  information  only '  confirmed  her  worst  forebodings, 
except  that  it  seemed  to  exonerate  Captain  Vivian  and  Goff 
from  any  share  in  misleading  him.  Sne  had  parted  from  Ro- 
nald with  the  earnest  assurance,  on  his  part,  that  he  would, 
with  the  earliest  dawn  of  light,  prosecute  his  inquiries,  and 
would  not  rest  till  they  were  satisfied ;  and  then  she  had  gone 
to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep.  Conscience,  stimulated  by  anxiety, 
was  busy  with  reproaches,  and,  perhaps,  not  all  unfounded. 
She  felt  that  she  had  not  watched  over  Clement  rightly ;  she 
had  lived  apart  from  him,  allowing  herself  to  be  engrossed  with 
interests  peculiar  to  herself,  and  not  realizing  that,  having 
been  placed  towards  him  in  the  position  of  a  mother,  or,  at 
least,  of  an  elder  sister,  she  was  called  upon  for  sympathy 
which  should  draw  him  out,  and  make  his  home  happy.  Mr. 
Lester  had  often  warned  her  that  irritation  and  coldness  might 
drive  him  to  seek  amusement  from  home ;  and  yet  she  had 
not  always, — she  had  very  seldom,  indeed, — ^been  able  to 
command  herself.  So  she  had  thrown  him  entirely  upon 
Ella's  companionship ;  and  this, — wayward,  indolent,  proud, 
and  self-indulgent, — had  tended  to  strengthen  his  faults,  and  - 
made  him  fall  a  more  easy  victim  to  slight  temptations. 

Doubtless  Bertha  exaggerated  her  own  shortcomings,  and 
ascribed  to  them  worse  consequences  than  could  properly  be 
said  to  fall  to  their  share.  We  are  all  responsible  tor  our  mis- 
doings, whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  those  set  over  us ;  and 
Clement  had  received  instruction  and  warnings  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  evil,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  attend  to  them. 
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But  it  is  nevertheless  trae,  and  it  b  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  our  present  state  of  being,  that  the  influence  which  we  ex- 
ercise without  thought,  daily  and  hourly,  is  working,  either 
for  good  or  ill,  upon  the  moral  character,  and  consequently 
upon  the  eternal  condition  of  those  with  whom  we  dwell. 

We  go  on,  it  may  be,  sinning  and  repenting, — making 
&int  resolutions,  and  breaking  them,  fancying  we  are  in  the 
right  way,  and  that  if  we  offend,  our  offences  are  those  of 
human  infirmity,  upon  which  God  will  look  mercifully;  and 
80,  searching  only  into  our  own  hearts,  we  are,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfied. 

But  there  is  another  reckoning, — ^it  will  be  seen  at  the 
Judgment  Day, — ^which  tells  the  effect  of  every  hasty  word, 
eyeiy  proud,  cold  look  or  tone,  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who 
dwell  with  us.  God  have  mercy  upon  us  when  that  revelation 
is  made! 

Even  now  its  bitterness  is,  at  times,  forestalled.  Petulance, 
coldness,  selfishness,  proud  reserve,  an  overweening  love  of 
power,  labor  silently,  day  by  day,  in  raising  up  barriers  in  our 
homes ;  and  at  length  some  unlooked-for  circumstance  shows 
us  that  the  work  is  done, — that  we  have  estranged  affection, 
and  lost  respect ;  it  may  be  that  we  have  saved  ourselves,  but 
ruined  the  souls  intrusted  to  us. 

Not  that  all  which  has  been  said  could  be  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Bertha  Campbell.  With  her  the  evil  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  and  She  was  beginning  to  open  her  eyes  to  it,  before 
Clement's  unlooked-for  disappearance  had  called  forth  her 
self-reproach  so  bitterly.  But  it  was  quite  true  that  Clement 
had  often  been  induced  to  linger  with  Ronald,  or  to  idle  his 
time  upon  the  shore,  because  Bertha's  cold  words,  and  oon- 
stant  habit  of  finding  fault,  made  home  distasteful  to  him.  It 
was  quite  true  that  his  indolence  and  wilfulness  had  been  fos- 
tered, because  Bertha,  by  never  taking  any  interest  in  his 
pursuits,  had  thrown  him  entirely  upon  EUa  for  sympathy ; 
and  now,  when  foreseeing  the  fatal  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  such  apparently  trivial  circumstances,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  she  could  exactly  discriminate  what  her  own 
share  in  the  evil  had  been. 

They  were  very  mournful  moments  which  she  passed 
standing  by  the  window,  watching,  as  she  thought,  but  in 
reality  lost  in  reveiy;  and  the  sun,  as  it  rose  higher  in  the 
eastern  sky,  brought  to  her  mind  only  a  burdensome  sense  of 
chill  and  darkness  in  her  own  heart,  rendered  more  evident  by 
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the  oootnst  of  exiernsl  brightness.  She  wna  phygically  weaiy 
also ;  her  rest  had  been  broken,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  De- 
cember morning,  thongh  the  season  was  unnsually  mild,  made 
even  the  fur  cloak  in  which  she  had  wrapped  herself  a  very 
insufficient  covering.  Yet  it  reqidred  an  effort  to  dress,  and 
prepare  for  the  business  of  the  day.  All  order  seemed  broken 
np:  she  did  not  know  what  to  do, — ^what  to  think  of;  and 
this  to  a  mind  usually  regulated  like  clock-work,  was  a  consi- 
derable additicm  to  every  other  trouble. 

The  post  was  late,  and  Mrs.  Campbell's  excitement  much 
increased  in  consequence.  The  point  to  which  every  one 
looked  was  Mr.  Lester's  return,  and  this,  Mrs.  Campbell  now 
asserted,  was  impossible.  There  were  no  letters,  and,  if  he 
did  not  write,  it  was  certain  he  would  not  come.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Bertha  pointed  to  the  clock,  and  showed  that  the 
postman  was  only  five  minutes  behind  his  time,  which  was  a 
common  occurrence,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  des- 
pair. Mrs.  Campbell's  fears  were  as  quickly  excited  as  her 
hopes,  and  her  anxiety  showed  itself  by  incessant  sug^Uons 
and  orders,  mingled  with  complaints  of  Bertha's  quietness, 
which  she  called  indifference,  and  reproaches  against  Mr.  Les- 
ter for  being  absent ;  whilst  eve^  now  and  then  she  wandered 
into  murmurs  against  General  Vivian,  and  reminiscences  of 
things  said  and  done  in  by-gone  years,  which  had,  doubtless, 
in  her  own  mind,  some  connexion  with  the  present  uneasiness, 
yet  which  it  was  not  very  easy  to  follow. 

Bertha  bore  all  quietly,  not  attempting  to  reason,  but  listen- 
ing to  what  was  said,  with  her  head  turned  towards  the  win- 
dow. At  last  she  observed,  in  a  very  calm  voice,  <'  I  think 
that  Is  Rachel  coming  up  the  garden. 

Louisa  was  at  the  front  door  with  lightning  speed. 

"  A  letter,  Rachel  I — ^have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  comes  to-night,"  was  Rachel's  answer,  but  her 
face  was  only  partially  brightened;  yet  she  followed  Louisa 
quickly  to  the  parlor,  and  meeting  Bertha  at  the  threshold,  re- 
peated the  fact  instantly. 

'^  Thank  God,"  was  Bertha's  whispered  ejaculation,  and 
she  kissed  Rachel  heartily ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
00  power  to  say  more. 

**Come  here,  my  dear — sit  down  by  me:  tell  me  what 
message  your  papa  sends,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  beckoning 
Bachd  to  her. 

Baohel  sat  down  and  unfolded  her  letter,  with  a  slight 
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feeling  of  pjide  ai  being  the  bearer  of  an  important  oommnni- 
oation. 

Bertha  sat  opposite^  her  breath  coming  quick  and  faint. 

"  He  Bays,"  began  Rachel,  readiug  aloud, — **  my  friend 
seems  better,  and  I  think  it  possible  I  may  bring  bun  down 
with  me  for  a  little  change ;  we  may  be  at  home  to-morrow 
night.  Don't  depend  upon  us,  but  don't  be  surprised  if  yoa 
see  us." — "  That  is  very  nice,  isn't  it  ?"  she  added,  looking 
up  doubtfully  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  face,  as  if  nothing  could  be 
very  nice  just  then  to  any  one. 

'^  Yes^  my  dear;  but  I  wish, — oh,  dear  I  Bertha,  what  time 
does  the  coach  oome  in  f* 

^'  There  are  two  coaches/'  repUed  Bertha.  ^*  Mr.  Lester 
doesn't  say  which  he  shall  come  by.'^ 

Rachel  turned  inmiediately  to  Mrs.  Campbell  to  answer  the 
question :  ^<  Papa  comes  by  the  five  o'clock  coach  generally, — 
when  he  does  go  away,  that  is.  Dear  Miss  Campbell/'  and 
she  addressed  herself  to  Bertha,  with  an  accent  of  gentle 
sympathy,  ^^  won't  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  haye  him  back  V 

'*  Yes,  great ;  but  the  letter  with  ike  receipted  bill  may  go 
astray." 

Kyen  at  that  moment  of  anxiety,  Bertha's  mind  would  fix 
itself  upon  anything  which  happened  to  be  irregular. 

"  Oh  !  it  won't  signify.  Eveiything  will  be  right  when 
papa  comes."  Rachel  paused,  for  she  was  thinking  of  Cle- 
ment, yet  could  not  bring  herself  to  mention  his  name.  She 
repeated  again :  "  Everything  will  be  right  when  papa  comes." 

^^  Do  you  think  Clement  will  come  with  him?"  asked  the 
blundering  Fanny,  who  had  only  paid  a  half  attention  to  what 
was  being  said. 

Louisa  caught  up  her  words :  "  Fanny,  how  siDy !  You 
always  do  say  such  siUy  things.     What  bill  was  it,  Rachel  ?" 

^^ Never  mind,  my  dear;  it  is  no.t  your  ooncem,"  said 
Bertha,  alive  directly  to  her  duty  as  monitor. 

Louisa  still  persisted :  '^  But  I  thought,  Aunt  Bertha,  thai 
you  didn't  send  the  bill ;  it  was  in  your  pocket-book." 

*' What  bill,  Louisa?  You  astonish  me.  What  do  you 
mean  by  PO'i"n  ^"^  every  person's  cojcems  in  this  way  V* 

"  I  didn't  pry,  Aunt  Bertha" — and  the  anjrry  flush  rushed 
to  Louisa's  cheeks;  "but  if  you  remember,  when  I  told  you 
yesterday  that  Anno  at  the  Rectory  was  still  fussing  about  a 
lost  paper,  you  said,  *  Oh  I  she  needn't  trouble  hersetf;  Rachel 
knows  all  about  it :  I  took  it  and  put  it  in  my  pocket-book.' 
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I  remember  quite  weU  that  was  what  you  said;  and  I  told  it 
to  Anne  when  I  saw  her,  as  we  came  back  from  our  walk." 

"  I  wish  you  to  haye  no  gossip  with  Anne  of  any  kind," 
observed  Bertha,  quickly;  "I  won't  have  you  speak  to  her." 

"I  don't  think  Anne  gossips  more  than  oth^r  people," 
muttered  Louisa. 

"  She  does,  though,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  anxious  to  put  in 
her  opinion  upon  the  state  of  passing  afl&iirs.  "  She  was  talk- 
ing a  long,  long  time  to  Goff  last  evening,  after  we  came 
home — I  saw  her  from  my  window;  and  he  looked  so  ugly  and 
fierce^  I  wonder  she  wasn  t  frightened  at  him." 

"I  want  to  hear  no  more  of  either  of  them,"  observed 
Bertha.  She  turned  to  her  mother,  and  added :  '^  I  am  think- 
ing of  going  to  the  Hall.  Miss  Vivian  will  be  anxious  to 
know  what  we  have  heard  and  done." 

"  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  tell,"  replied  Mrs.  Camp- 
beD ;  "  I  can't  understand  myself  what  any  one  is  doing." 

"  The  gardener  is  gone  off  to  Cleve,  trying  to  trace  the  men 
who  were  on  the  shore  last  night,"  answered  Bertha,  without 
endeavoring  to  excuse  herself;  "and  there  is  another  man 
sent  to  give  notice  to  the  police ;  and  Job  Homer  is  over  the 
hills  by  Barney  Wood's  cottage ;  and  Konald  said  he  and  his 
fitther  would  search  along  the  cliffs,  and  keep  a  watch  upon 
the  beach.  I  don't  think  we  can  do  anything  more  till  Mr. 
Lester  comes, — only  wait ;"  and  she  sighed  deeply. 

'*  I  wish  you  could  cheer  one  up.  Bertha;  you  always  take 
the  black  side.  Poor  boy !  I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  soon. 
But  those  dreadful  men  must  have  led  him  into  it  for  a  freak. 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  this  evening.  Where  did  you  say 
you  were  going  ?" 

"  To  the  Hall,"  replied  Bertha.  "  I  think  some  one  ought 
to  see  Miss  Vivian.  Rachel,  will  you  go  with  me  f  Fanny 
and  Louisa  have  colds." 

Mrs.  Campbell,  not  choosing  her  consent  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  began  to  make  objections.  She  disliked,  she  said,  to 
be  left;  if  persons  came  in,  she  shouldn't  be  able  to  see  them, 
and  Bertha  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  give  orders ;  and  Bertha 
acqui«»sced,  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  children's  lessons. 
And  then  !Mrs.  Campbell  changed  her  mind,  and  was  surprised 
that  Bertha  could  be  so  indifferent,  and  thought  that  all  kinds 
of  stories  might  reach  the  Hall  if  some  one  did  not  go  and 
explain  matters.  She  was  in  that  irritable,  nervous  state  in 
which  ntkthin;;  can  pie:i.«c,  and  when  to  sec  others  quiet  is  onlj 
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an  ageravation  of  suffering.  But  Bertha  felt  that  she  moat  do 
somethine,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  No 
good  oorud  acome  to  them  bj  sitting  down  in  idle  lamenta- 
tions, or  walking  continually  from  one  room  to  the  other,  and 
looking  out  of  every  window;  so  a  compromise  with  Mrs. 
CampbelFs  conflicting  wishes  was  made  at  last;  and  it  was 
settled  that  Bertha  should  wait  till  after  the  early  dinner,  set 
the  children  to  their  lessons,  and  hear  all  that  mi^ht  be  heard 
of  the  result  of  the  different  inauiries,  and  in  the  afternoon 
walk  with  Rachel  to  the  Hall ;  wnilst  Louisa  and  Fanny  were 
left  with  their  grandmamma. 

This  was  the  best  arrangement  Bertha  could  think  of,  but 
it  did  not  thoroughly  satisfy  her.  She  disliked  leaving  the 
children  at  home,  for  with  Louisa's  curiosity  there  was  always 
the  dread  of  gossip  with  the  servants,  and  though  Betsy  at  the 
Lodge  was  very  discreet,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  Anne 
at  the  Rectory.  In  spite  of  her  promises  of  amendment,  Ber- 
tha had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  by  no  means  thoroughly 
to  be  trusted ;  and  the  little  hint  which  Fanny  had  thrown 
out  respecting  the  last  evening's  conversation  witn  Ooff,  rested 
in  her  mind  with  a  very  uneasy  feeling.  Anne  had  nothing 
to  tell,  so  far  as  Bertha  knew,  which  all  the  world  might  not 
hear;  but  Goff's  constant  communications  made  it  evid^it 
that  he  must  have  some  object  in  keeping  up  the  acquaintance. 
Bertha  resolved  that  Mr.  Lester  should  be  put  thoroughly 
upon  his  guard,  and  Anne's  place  was  already,  in  her  own 
mind,  vacant.  That  was  not,  however,  to  be  thought  of  at 
present;  Mr.  Lester  was  to  return  in  the  evening;  and  then 
all  this  trouble,  anxiety,  and  responsibility  would  be  lessenedi 
even  if  before  that  Clement  did  not  make  his  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XLU. 


BERTHA  and  Rachel  had  a  very  quiet  walk.  They  were 
both  too  thoughtful  to  talk — ^at  least,  at  first.  Rachel 
often  looked  round,  fancying  she  might  hear  or  see  something 
of  Clement.  Bertha  went  on  apparently  noticing  nothing,  but 
in  reality  with  eye  and  ear  thoroughly  open,  whilst  the  mind 
was  dwelling  upon  the  most  painful,  and,  as  it  might  have  been 
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floppoeed,  abfiorbii^  topios.  And  absorbing  tbej  were,  only  all 
connected  with  the  one  idea  of  Clement's  absence.  She  thought 
of  what  he  might  haye  been  led  to  do ;  of  his  father's  horror  j 
Mr.  Lester's  pain ;  General  Vivian's  indignation ;  the  down- 
fall of  that  fy>ric  of  hope  which  for  the  last  few  months  they 
had  been  building.  And  then  her  own  share  in  it!  That 
came  back  again  and  again,  and  always  with  the  despairing 
feeling  that  fiiie  did  not  know  how  to  amend,  that  she  gave 
offence  without  meaning  it,  and  had  no  power  of  expressing  her 
feelings,  Bud  was  thoroughly  misunderstood — even  by  Edward 
Vivian,  for  whom  the  best  years  of  her  life  had  been  sacrificed. 
At  length  the  lonely  feeling  could  be  borne  no  longer,  and  it 
oame  out  to  Rachel,  in  answer  to  a  passing  observation  of  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  her  father's  return.  <^  Yes,  it  will  be 
very  nice  for  you.  It  must  be  very  delightful  to  have  some 
one  to  whom  you  can  say  everything.'^ 

'^  So  pleasant !"  exclaimed  Bachel ;  and  then,  checking 
herself  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  think  of  anything  pleasant 
just  then,  she  said,  <'  But  it  won't  be  pleasant  to-mgnt — un- 
less we  have  news,  that  is." 

Bertha  avoided  the  painful  allusion,  and  answered  the  first 
part  of  the  speech :  "  Very  few  people  have  that  happiness^ 
Bachel ;  you  should  learn  to  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  I  do  tiy,  I  hope ;  but  I  suppose  grown-up  people  don't 
want  it  as  much  as  children." 

"  Yes,  they  do — quite  as  much,"  said  Bertha,  abruptly. 

"  But  they  don't  want  human  beings  to  tell  things  to,  I 
suppose,"  replied  Rachel,  reverently,  yet  timidly. 

"  They  want  them,  but  they  don't  find  them,"  continued 
Bertha ;  "  and  that  is  why  they  are  unhappy." 

"  I  shall  tell  eveiything  to  papa  as  long  as  I  have  him," 
said  R^hel ;  '^  but  if  he  were  not  with  me,  I  don't  think  I 
could  go  and  talk  in  the  same  way  to  any  one  else." 

"  Then  you  would  miss  it,  dreadfully,"  replied  Bertha. 

"  Yes,  dreadfully;  I  know  that.  It  used  to  make  me  un- 
happy to  think  about  it,  till  papa  said  that  love  for  him  was 
like  a  stepping-stone,  that  it  was  meant  to  teach  me  how  I 
was  to  love  Glod ;  and  since  that,  I  have  tried  sometimes,  when 
he  has  been  away,  to  think  that  I  had  God  to  go  to ;  and  now 
and  then — not  always,  only  now  and  then — it  seems  as  if  that 
would  make  up  for  everything." 

'^  Ah,  yes  I  Rachel — now  and  then ;  but  what  one  wants  is 
iafed  it  always,"  said  Bertha. 
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"  It  would  be  wonderfully  pleasant,  wonldnH  it  V*  replied 
Racbel.  "  How  it  would  help  one  in  the  world  I  But,  dear 
Miss  Campbell,  persons  who  are  as  good  as  you  are  must  al- 
ways feel  It." 

"  Oh,  no,  Rachel  j  what  a  mistake !"  and  Bertha  stopped 
suddenly. 

Rachel  was  thoughtful  and  silent.  Presently  she  said, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  preface,  "  One  day  I  was  going  up 
the  hills,  feeling  very  tired,  and  trving  so  to  get  on,  and  then 
being  quite  out  of  breath ;  and  at  last  papa  came,  and  put  his 
hand  at  my  back,  and  it  made  such  a  difference — I  went  on 
almost  without  feeling  it.  And  afterwards  papa  reminded  me 
of  it,  and  said  it  was  like  the  different  ways  in  which  I  could 
go  through  life ;  trying  to  overcome  difficidties  by  myself,  and 
thinking  I  had  a  point  to  reach,  and  then  Qod  would  love  me, 
and  be  pleased  with  me — ^that,  he  said,  was  acting  from  duty 
alone ;  or  else,  feeling  that  Qod  was  really  with  me  now,  help- 
ing me  on  at  eyery  step ;  and  loving  me,  not  because  I  had 
done  the  things,  but  because  I  was  trying  to  do  them — and 
that,  he  said,  would  be  acting  from  love.  And,  do  you  know, 
Miss  Campbell — it  is  so  odd — I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  ever 
since ;  and  when  I  feel  cross  and  lazy — ^and  I  do  very  often — 
then  I  think  that  God  is  quite  close  to  me.  And  I  have  a 
kind  of  fancy — I  hope  it  does  not  sound  irreverent — that  He 
is  really  putting  His  hand  at  the  back  of  my  heart,  and  telling 
me,  that  if  I  will  move.  He  will  keep  it  there,  and  make  the 
tiresome  things  easy.     Is  there  any  narm  in  such  thoughts  ?'* 

"  No  harm,  dear  Rachel" — and  a  melancholy  smile  crossed 
Bertha's  faoe— "  if  you  can  really  keep  such  notions  in  your 
head."  • 

<<  And  it  is  true,  isn't  it?"  continued  Rachel,  earnestly. 
'*  Not,  of  course,  quite  as  I  say — ^that  is  only  my  way  of  fancying 
it ;  but  vou  know  God  does  love  us  now,  and  help  us  on,  and 
make  things  easy." 

"  Yes,  of  course" — ^but  Bertha's  answer  was  not  quite  as 
hearty  as  Rachel  had  expected ;  yet  she  went  on,  as  was  her 
wont,  with  her  own  thoughts. 

**  It  makes  such  a  difference  to  me  now  I  think  of  these 
things.  When  I  only  try  to  do  what  is  right,  it  all  seems  hard, 
and  I  get  cross  with  myself  because  I  don't  do  all  I  want  to 
do — it  is  just  like  a  cold,  sharp,  March  wind  blowing  over 
one ;  but  when  I  have  the  other  feeling,  it  is  like  sunshine, 
and  I  go  on  so  happily.     It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  do  disagi^e- 
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■Ue  tbi]i§8,  beoaiue,  yon  know,  ^  Hand  is  there  to  help  me; 
and  irhnnJlirj  are  done,  I  can  tnm  round  and  see  that  God  is 
pleaaed.  I  wish  I  oould  make  jou  understand ;  it  b  almost 
like  seeing,  it  is  so  real." 

"  Yes,  very  real,  undoubtedly." 

The  f\all,  implicit,  childlike  belief  lit  up  Rachers  thoughtful 
eyes  inth  a  brillianoy  that  was  even  startling — and  the  flush 
of  excitement  was  on  her  cheek ;  and  in  her  eagerness  she 
paused  in  her  walk,  and  resting  her  hand  on  her  companion's 
arm,  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  which  thrilled  through  Bertha's 
heart,  for  it  might  have  been  the  expression  of  an  angel's  love. 

Strange !  the  power  which  touches  one  heart  by  the  influ* 
race  of  another.  That  look  did  its  work.  Not  then — ^Bertha's 
thoo^ts  were  too  occupied,  her  heart  was  too  full  of  home 
eares  to  understand  it— hut  it  lingered  by  her  till  other  days, 
haunting  her  with  its  only  half-understood  meaning;  it  did 
more  than  Mr.  Lester's  instruction,  more  than  Mildred  Vivian's 
suggestions — ^for  it  was  the  soul  speaking  to  the  soul ;  and  He 
who  made  the  soul,  gave  its  language  a  power  beyond  words. 
It  was  Bertha's  first  vivid  perception  of  the  softening  influence 
of  the  motive  of  love. 

The  short  conversation  ended  there  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  Bertha  felt,  though  she  did  not  quite  know  why,  that 
she  oould  not  continue  it ;  and  Rachel  mid  said  what  was  in 
her  mind,  and  relapsed  into  silence.  They  walked  for  a  short 
distance ;  Bertha  pondering  upon  Rachel's  simplicity,  wishing 
that  Ella  was  like  her,  and  thinking  that  she  might  have  been 
if  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  way. 

That,  however,  was  a  mistake;  the  two  characters  were 
essentially  unlike,  and  what  was  extremely  good  for  one  would 
have  been  vei^  bad  for  the  other. 

Mildred  Vivian's  personal  rules  and  suggestions  as  to  strict 
•elf-scTutiny  were  absolutely  necessary  for  Ella,  because  she 
never  took  the  trouble  to  think  about  herself  at  all.  They 
would  have  been  injurious  to  Rachel,  by  engendering  self-con- 
tcionsness,  and  irritating  a  naturally  sensitive  conscience  into 
a  state  of  constant  scru^Je  and  morbid  search  into  the  state  of 
her  own  feelings.  Ella  required  to  be  taught  to  live  in  herself — 
Bachel  out  of  herself.  But  Bertha  was  not  quick  in  perceiving 
•oeh  distinctions,  and  the  medicine  which  was  good  for  one, 
ahe  would  have  considered  good  for  all. 

Her  meditations  were  not  left  long  uninterrupted  ;  a  man's 
qmk  tread  was  heard  behind  her,  whilst  at  the  same  moment 
17 
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a  nrag^  Toioexnlled  oat,  ^*Whjf  BlisB  Oaft^pbeU,  joo  wilk  m> 
jbst,  one  would  think  yon  were  ronning  for  a  wager/' 

Bertha  stopped,  telling  Rachel  to  go  on,  and  let  her  speak 
to  Captain  Vivian  alone.  He  had  prohahlj,  she  thought,  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  her  ahout  Clement ;  and  since  his 
kindness  in  the  search  of  the  preceding  evening,  she  felt  a 
strange  mixture  of  suspicion  and  cordiality  towards  him. 

Captain  Vivian  came  up  and  held  out  his  hand :  **  Good- 
day  to  you,  Miss  Campbell.  I  was  thinking  of  coming  up  to 
the  Lodge,  but  I  was  afiraid  it  would  be  no  good" 

^^Then  yon  have  heard  nothing?"  said  Bertha,  in  a  tone 
of  keen  disi^pointment 

He  shook  nis  head :  "  Two  of  my  men  have  been  out,  round 
by  Cleve,  trying  to  hear  something  of  the  fellows  we  traced 
last  night ;  and  Ronald's  off  somewhere.  We  must  have  some 
tidin«  before  night" 

"I  trust  so;"  but  Bertha's  tone  was  not  hopeful. 

«C(Hne,  dieer  up;  it's  no  use  to  be  cast  down,"  continued 
Captain  Vivian,  raiher  good-naturedly.  '<'Tis  but  a  boy's 
freak,  after  all.  I'd  have  done  the  same  at  hb  age.  But 
where  may  you  be  going  now?" 

<'To  the  Hall.  Miss  Vivian  and  the  (General  will  be 
anxious." 

<<  You  have  heard,  of  course,  that  the  old  General  is  ill," 
said  Captain  Vivian. 

<<  Yes,  we  had  a  message.  He  had  an  attack  oi  faintoesB 
last  n^ht,  but  he  is  better  this  morning." 

'^  He  does  not  leave  his  room  though,  and  at  his  age  attacks 
of  fidntness  are  serious  matters." 

*^  Yes,  but  Miss  Vivian  doesn't  seem  alarmed.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  think  we  can  do  ?" 

<<  Nothing,  unless ^when  do  you  expect  Mr.   Lester 

home?" 

Notwithstanding  Bertha's  newlv-awakened  friendliness, 
she  had  an  instinct  of  caution,  and  answered  ambiguously, 
that  it  was  not  quite  certain. 

'^  It  ought  to  be.     Haven't  you  sent  a  message  to  him  ?" 

^^  No."  Bertha  was  caught  in  a  snare  then,  and  felt  her- 
self obliged  to  add,  '^  He  may  be  at  home  this  evening." 

'^  Ah  I  veiy  good.  The  sooner  he  comes  the  better.  And 
his  friend  comes  with  him,  doesn't  he  ?" 

"  I  can't  sajr."     Bertha  looked  up  in  surprise. 

Captain  Vivian  laughed :  "  Youll  think  I  have  a  wonderful 
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knowledge  of  wW  j»>efl  on;  but  it  so  liappenod  that  one  of 
my  men  was  at  the  Rectory  just  now,  about  this  business,  and 
heard  say  that  Mr.  Lester  was  expected,  and  perhaps  a  Mend 
with  him ;  so  yon  see  Fm  no  magician  after  all." 

"  No.''     Yet  Bertha  felt  uncomfortable. 

"  They'll  be  here  by  the  five  o'clock  coach,  I  suppose  V 

"  Probably,  if  they  come  at  all.'' 

Gaptidn  Vivian  considered  a  moment ;  then  his  eye  glanced 
at  Rachel,  who  was  standing  a  few  paces  off,  just  sufBcient  to 
be  beyond  reach  of  hearing :  ^'  You  have  a  Httle  companion 
with  you,  I  see.     Is  she  going  to  the  Hall,  too  ?" 

**  Yes;  we  are  rather  in  a  hurry.  I  must  wish  you  good- 
b'ye,  if  you  really  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

^^NoUiing  more  just  now;  but  I  may  have.  What  time 
shall  you  be  coming  back  from  the  Hall  ?" 

**  I  can't  quite  tell ;  it  depends  on  how  long  I  may  be  kept 
there." 

''  But  you'll  not  come  home  in  the  dark,  I  suppose  ?" 

^*  I  shall  have  a  servant  with  me,  if  I  do,"  replied  Bertha, 
rather  surprised  at  his  thoughtfulness. 

"  Oh  I"  Not  a  very  well-satisfied  "  Oh  1"  and  Captam 
Vivian's  face  bore  a  gloomy  and  troubled  expression,  though 
he  tried  to  laugh,  and  said,  '^  I  would  offer  myself  as  an  escort, 
only  I  know  you  would  not  accept  me." 

BerUia  showed  involuntarilv  how  she  shrank  from  the 
suggestion,  and  she  began  a  hurried  excuse.  He  laughed 
again :  '<  Of  course  I  don't  offer  myself;  only  perchance  vou'U 
be  anxious  to  know  what  we've  been  doing,  and  as  it  will  be 
rather  out  of  my  way  to  come  to  the  Lodge,  perhaps  we  might 
manage  to  meet  a^ain  half  way.  What  do  you  say  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  turning  into  Encombe  Lane,  just  as  you  get  out  of 
Cleve  Wood?" 

^I  can't  say;  I  don't  know."  Bertha  did  not  at  all  like 
to  promise  a  second  interview.  Even  this,  short  though  it 
was,  made  her  nervous  and  impatient. 

<<  Ronald  promised  to  let  me  know  everything,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  thought.  '^Perhaps  you  could  be  kind 
enough  to  send  him  to  the  Lodge,  even  if  you  can't  come 
yourself.  I  don't  at  all  know  what  time  I  shall  be  returning 
tnm  the  Hall  myself,  or  whether  it  will  be  before  dusk  or 
after; — the  days  dose  in  so  soon." 

« I  oan't  say  for  Ronald ;  he's  off  somewhere.   He  mightn't 
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be  back  beforo  midnight;  anyhow,  I  dare  »iy you'll  hearnews 
before  loagJ' 

He  turned  from  her,  without  even  wishing  her  good-b'ye. 

Bertha  fancied  she  had  made  him  angry,  and  feared  she 
might  be  throwing  away  a  hope  for  Clement.  But  in  another 
minute  he  returned :  '^  I  say,  do  you  chance  to  have  an  almanac 
in  your  pocket  ?  I  wanted  to  make  a  reckoning  about  some 
sea  matters  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with,  which  might  help 
us  to  a  glimpse  of  Clement.'' 

Bertha  took  out  her  pocket-book,  and  asked  what  he  wanted 
to  know. 

^<  I  oan't  explain  exactly.  Perhaps  you'd  just  let  me  lo(^ 
one  minute,'^  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  it 

Villain  though  he  was,  the  moment  was  too  anxious  for 
him  to  be  quite  calm.  The  faltering  tone  of  his  Toioe  struck 
Bertha,  ana  she  instinctavely  hesitat^. 

<<  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon ;  I  didn't  mean  to  pi^  into  secrets." 

'^  There  are  no  secrets,"  said  Bertlm,  shghtly  blushing ; 
and  not  knowing  what  excuse  to  make,  she  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  it  to^  him.  At  that  instant  Rachel  ran  up  to  her : 
"  Cm  I  Miss  Campbell,  some  one  so  like  Clement — so  very  like  I 
He  has  just  gone  down  the  lane  to  the  Common :  do  come  V* 
And  Bertha  forgot  everything  else,  hurriedly  replaced  the  book 
in  her  pocket,  and  ran  after  Baohel. 

It  was  happy  for  her  that  Captain  Vivian's  muttered  ex- 
clamation was  lost  upon  her.  Standing  upon  a  bank  overlodc- 
ing  the  Common,  he  satisfied  himself  by  his  small  telescope, 
that  Baohel  was  q^uite  mistaken,  and  then  walked  away  acioaa 
the  fields  to  the  village. 

He  went  on,  lookmg  neither  to  the  right  nor  left — gloom 
on  his  brow,  passion  and  fierce  dis^pointment  in  his  heart 
Could  he  but  have  possessed  himself  of  the  p^>er,  so  close 
within  his  grasp,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  the  opp<v- 
tuniW  was  gone,  and  now  what  remained  ? 

The  question  could  only  be  solved  by  an  interview  with 
Goff,  and  to  his  cottage  (japtain  Vivian  repaired.  His  own 
mind  was  bent  upon  escape.  Perhaps  he  was  weary  of  the 
load  which  for  eighteen  years  had  burdened  his  breast,  remind- 
ing him  day  and  night  that  the  hour  of  discovery  and  retribu- 
tion might  be  at  hand ;  perhaps,  too,  the  morning's  converaa- 
tion  with  Eonald  had  touched  some  latent  feeling  of  remorse, 
which  made  him  long  to  flee  not  only  from  danger,  but  ftom 
the  scenes  associated  with  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscienoe. 
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Bi^  the  infiaenee  of  the  comrade  with  whom  he  had  con* 
nected  himself,  waa  more  powerfiil  than  the  weak  impulse  of 
a  heart  softened  on^  hecanse  it  despaired  of  snccess.  When 
told  of  the  failure  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  paper  from 
Bertha,  Ooff  only  scoffed  at  Captain  Vivian's  cowardice,  and 
insisted  that  if  the  undertaking  were  intrusted  to  him,  he 
would  eyen  now  gain  possession  of  it  before  the  evening 
dosed  in. 

They  had  succeeded;  he  said,  hitherto;  Clement  was  in 
their  power,  a  hostage.  Through  him  any  terms  which  they 
chose  to  impose  were  certain  to  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Vivian. 
Why  was  all  to  be  given  up  without  one  more  effort  ?  Even 
if  they  fsdled  as  re^irded  the  paper,  he  would,  if  it  depended 
upon  himself,  brave  the  question,  and  by  threatening  Clement's 
me,  force  Mi,  Vivian  to  destroy  it.  It  was  not  even  certain, 
indeed,  that  the  paper  was  that  which  they  imagined — not- 
iwthstanding  all  they  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Lester's  servant, 
ihev  were  acting  oidy  upon  suspicion;  and  if  it  were  not, 
nothing  could  be  more  senseless  than  to  flee  and  leave  the 
game  in  their  enemy's  hand. 

His  arguments  were  plausible,  and  aided  by  one  which  he 
had  always  found  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  sinking  spirit  of 
his  eompanion.  To  bind  Mr.  Vivian  to  secrecy  would  be  to 
complete  the  revenge  already  taken,  by  shutting  him  out  for 
ever  horn  the  hope  of  restoration  to  the  General's  favor;  whilst 
by  driving  him  from  Encombe,  and  probably  from  England, 
they  would  be  left  free  to  carry  on  their  schemes  as  before. 
Goff  dwelt  upon  these  points  cunningly  and  successfully ;  yet 
it  was  lon^  before  any  fixed  agreement  could  be  attained 
between  minds  so  differenUy  bent,  and  each  with  a  deeply- 
rooted  selfishness  of  purpose:  Goff — desperately  bold,  and 
willing  to  run  all  hazards  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
schemes,  and  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  profitable  trade 
at  Encombe ;  Captain  Vivian  shnnking  from  the  prospect  of 
meeting  the  man  whom  he  had  injured,  dreading  the  evils 
which  his  misdeeds  had  brought  .upon  him,  and  brooding  in 
bittemess  of  heart  over  Ronald's  alienation  and  his  own  de- 
grading position. 

A  compromise  between  the  two  was  at  length  effected.  It 
was  arranged  that  Captain  Vivian  should  linger  upon  the  shore 
or  amongst  the  cliffs  till  dusk,  taking  care  to  conceal  himself 
carefully  from  observation ;  whilst  Goff  should  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  return  of  Bertha  from  the  Hall,  when  he  was  to  make 
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anoiher  attempt  to  obtain  poeseBsion  of  tiie  pieoions  paper. 
In  the  event  of  succesSy  immediate  notice  was  to  be  given  to 
Captain  Yivian,  who  might  then  put  in  practice  ihe  scheme 
which  he  had  so  long  planned — meet  Mr.  Vivian,  threaten 
him  with  Clement's  perilous  position,  as  certain  to  be  engaged 
in  a  smuggling  afi^y,  and  induce  him,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  boy  from  danger  and  public  disgrace,  to  agree  to  any  terms 
of  silence  with  regard  to  the  past  which  his  cousin  might 
demand. 

If,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  important  doooment  on  which  so 
much  depended  could  not  be  secured,  Captain  Vivian  still 
insisted  upon  escaping  without  dday.  A  boat  was  therefore 
to  be  in  readiness  which  would  carry  him  off  to  his  -wemeL 
In  that  case,  Clement  was  to  be  left  to  his  &te.  Bonald,  the 
only  person  likely  to  help  him,  was  a  prisoner,  and  to  remain 
so  till  night;  there  would,  oonsequenUy,  be  no  one  to  interfere 
with  the  iniquitous  scheme,  so  cruelly  laid,  to  ruin  him  in  his 
grandft^her^s  eyes,  and  raise,  if  po«dble,  a  still  more  formi- 
dable barrier  than  that  which  now  existed  between  Mr.  Vivian 
and  the  General.  '  All  minor  arrangements  as  to  Bonald's  re- 
lease and  future  movements  were  left  till  the  main  points  were 
settled.  Goff  agreed  apparently  to  the  plans  proposed ;  but 
he  had  his  own  views  for  the  future,  and  his  own  plans  as  to 
their  furtherance.  They  were  such  as  could' not  be  c<»imuni- 
cated ;  yet  in  the  secrecy  of  his  heart  there  lay  a  desperate 
and  fixed  resolution  that,  come  what  might,  the  stake  for  which 
he  had  already  dared  so  much  should  not  be  yielded  without 
a  struggle  even,  if  it  were  neoeesaiy,  to  deaUi. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 


GLOOM  and  silence  brooded  over  the  oak-panndled  ^gnir 
ments,  the  deserted  lobbies,  and  masy  corridors  of  Gleve 
Hall.  Stealthilv  passed  the  measured  footsteps  of  the  old 
servants ;  and  when,  occasionally,  a  lighter  or  a  quicker  tread 
ventured  to  break  upon  the  stiUness,  it  seemed  a  profanation 
of  the  solenm  grandeur  of  the  stately  mansion.  UeneoJ  Vi- 
vian would  not  leave  his  dressing-room ;  G-reaves  waited  upon 
him,  Mildred  sat  with  him,  Ella  ocoasionaUy  went  in  and  out 
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witii  messages.  He  was  not  ill,  it  was  said,  and  he  would  not 
eonsent  to  see  a  doctor.  That  was  not  surprising;  he  hated 
doctors,  and  professed  to  have  qo  faith  in  mem ;  and  he  was 
never  known  to  be  nervons  about  himself.  He  often  talked 
of  death,  but  never  seemed  to  realize  in  himself  the  possibility 
of  dying ;  and  he  was  not  going  to  die  now,  as  far  as  any  one 
eould  judge.  The  attack  of  the  preceding  evening  had  passed 
and  Icdfi  no  very  marked  effects.  Yet  he  would  neither  leave 
his  room  nor  enter  into  oonversatiouy  nor  do  anything  except 
attend  to  what  he  called  necessarv  bittiness.  That  he  appeared 
to  be  Mi^roBsed  in,  only  Mildred  saw  that  his  eye  was  of^ 
fixed  as  m  inward  thought  when  it  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the 
papers  or  book  before  him ;  whilst  his  hearing,  lately  rather 
impaii«d,  had  suddenly  acquired  a  singular  keenness — ^the  dis- 
tant opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  the  roll  of  a  wagon,  even 
the  shouts  of  children  in  the  distance,  were  all  observed.  No, 
whatever  there  might  be  of  mental  suffering,  there  was  nothing 
of  death  in  the  quick  flash  of  his  eye  and  the  instantaneous 
turn  of  his  head ;  but  rather  life, — ^vivid,  active,  most  keenly 
sensitive,  yet  crusted  over  by  an  exterior  so  petrified  that  only 
those  who  watched  him  narrowly,  and  understood  him  by  the 
experience  of  years,  could  have  traced  the  current  that  flowed 
underneath  it. 

Mildred  seldom  sat  with  him  in  the  morning;  he  said 
generally  that  it  was  an  interruption  to  him,  but  now  ho  could 
scarcely  bear  her  out  of  his  sight.  Yet  he  spoke  to  her  sel- 
dom, and  then  never  upon  the  subject  so  paramount  in  its 
importance  to  both.  It  had  come,  and  it  was  gone.  Who 
could  tell  what  he  thought  of  it,  or  how  it  would  influence 
him. 

Mildred  was  brave  by  nature — ^the  gift  of  moral  courage 
bad  been  hers  from  in&ncy — ^yet  she  could  not  venture  to 
break  in  upon  this  ominous  silence.  Her  father's  character 
was  still  an  unknown  and  unexplored  region.  Though  they 
had  Hved  together,  one  in  interest  and  in  love,  for  years,  she 
eoold  rarely  venture  to  speculate  upon  the  way  in  which 
events,  or  words,  or  actions  would  be  taken  by  him.  She  could 
not  say  but  thai;  by  attempting  to  turn  the  stream  into  one 
channel,  it  would,  in  resistance,  be  diverted  into  the  opposite 
course.  All  with  him  was  artificial; — not  untrue  or  put  on 
for  show ;  but  his  was  a  heart  which  had  been  drilled  into 
obedience  to  self-imposed  laws,  and  the  free  instincts  of  nature 
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had  been  curbed  till  it  might  have  Beemed  that  they  had  oeased 
to  act 

Long  and  weaiy  were  the  hours  that  morning ;  memoiy 
lingering  upon  the  past,  fear  busy  with  the  fixture,  and  a  sharp, 
present  anxiety  goading  the  natural  despondency  incident  to 
guch  a  position  into  suffering  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  conceal. 

Clement's  disappearance  had  been  known  at  the  Hall  on 
the  precedingeyenme,  yet  not  so  as  to  occasicm  any  peculiar 
uneasiness.  iBut  in  the  morning,  soon  after  Mildred  and  £lla 
had  finished  their  breakfast  together,  another  message  brought 
the  intdligence  that  he  had  not  been  at  home  all  night,  that 
a  search  had  been  instituted,  ponds  dragged,  messengers  sent 
out, — ^but  hitherto  all  in  vain,  except  that  there  was  a  report 
of  his  having  been  seen  in  company  with  some  desperate-look- 
ing men  on  the  road  to  Cleve. 

Mildred's  head  turned  sick  and  faint  with  fear.  Almost 
her  first  thought  was  of  her  father,  and  stnct  orders  were 
instantly  given  that  the  General  was  not  to  be  alarmed, — ^b 
might  do  him  injury.  Greaves,  who  was  the  only  persoa 
that  ever  waited  upon  him,  promised  to  be  careful,  xet  Mil- 
dred could  not  be  satisfied  luless  she  sat  in  his  room ;  and  it 
was  a  source  of  infinite  thankfulness  that,  on  this  most  trying 
morning,  he  was  not  only  willing  but  even  desirous  of  having 
her  with  him.  Still,  every  lime  the  door  opened  she  fancied 
that  some  one  was  about  to  enter  with  painful  tidings ;  and 
Ella's  careworn  face  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  have  excited 
the  General's  remark,  if  his  thoughts  had  not  been  otherwiM 
and  so  intently  preoccupied. 

'<  You  had  better  sit  down  quietly  and  read ;  you  disturb 
me  coming  in  and  out  so  often,''  said  the  (General,  impatiently, 
as  Ella  entered  for  about  the  mxth  time,  to  glance  at  Mildred, 
and  teU  her  by  mute  signs  that  nothing  new  had  been  heard. 

"Thank  you,  Grandpapa,  but  I  have  my  music  to  practise," 
and  Ella  went  out  again. 

The  General  did  not  like  a  will  contrary  to  his  own,  how- 
ever small  the  matter  in  question  might  be,  and  Mildred 
seeing  it,  ventured  upon  an  apology :  '^  Ella  won't  come  in 
again,  Sir;  she  was  only  anxious  to  see  whether  I  was  com- 
fortable." 

"  She  might  have  trusted  that  to  me.  You  are  not  nnoom- 
fcnrtable,  are  you  ?" 

<<0h,  no!  not  at  all^  but—"  Mildred  fancied  she  heard 
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distant  YoioeSy  and  stopped  to  listen;  then  remembered  she 
had  better  not  do  anything  to  attract  attention,  and  murmured 
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oeiyed,  though  his  eyes  never  moved  appaJ!en%  from  hk 
letter. 

<<  You  have  had  a  lodger,  have  you,  Mrs.  Bobinaon  V  he 
said,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  a  little  while  ago.'' 

"  A  little  while  ?  but  how  long  V 

<<I  can't  say  exacilv  how  long.  Sir;  it  might  have  been 
ihree  months  or  more.'' 

"  Oh  I"  Ae  General's  pen  moved  with  greater  decision 

"  Does  he  come  with  Mr.  Lester,  did  you  say?"  asked  Mil- 
dred ;  and  in  spite  of  herself  her  voice  trembled. 

"  I  believe  so.  Ma'am,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  stay  at  the  Farm  again." 

The  General  laid  down  Us  pen  and  listened. 

Mrs.  Robinson  went  on,  quite  unmoved :  '*  I  was  gmng  to 
send  down  to  the  Rectoiy  to  learn  for  certain,  but  our  farm 
people  are  aU  engaged.  They  have  been  all  day,  and  I  don't 
know  when  they  ^1  be  at  leisure ;  and  as  I  was  coming  up 
here,  I  thought  I  would  ask.  Ma'am,  whether  you  had  heard 
anydiing  about  Mr.  Lester's  plans.  But,  perhi^s,  you  haven't, 
so  I  won't  disturb  you ;"  and  Mrs.  Robinson  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  General  spoke  again : 
"  You  don't  take  in  lodgers,  Mre.  Robinson,  do  you,  generally  T' 

'^  Only  sometimes,  Sir,  in  the  summer.  This  was  a  very 
civil-spoken  gentleman." 

^^  And  he  is  ooming  again,  you  say  ?" 

'*  There  is  a  talk  of  it,  Sir.^' 

^<  I  thought  you  said  he  was  to  be  here  with  Mr.  Lester." 

A  scrutinizing  glance  accompanied  the  words,  which  might 
have  perplexed  any  one  but  Mrs.  Robinson.  She,  however, 
was  perfectly  imperturbable,  and  answered,  "  He  may  come 
with  Mr.  Lester,  Sir,  but  I  can't  be  certain.  I  thought  Miss 
Mildred  might  have  heard.  I  won't  disturb  you  any  more. 
Sir,  now.  I  wish  you  good  morning."  A  respectful  curtsey  I 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  addressed  Mildi^d,  as  thoi^  merely  o(nn- 
pleting  her  sentence :  '^  If  you  were  coming  into  your  bedroom, 
Ma'am,  I  might  show  you  the  patterns  of  print  for  the  school 
children;  I  got  them  at  Cleve  yesterday.  Mayn't  I  help 
you  ?"  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  handed  to  Mil- 
dred the  crutches  which  were  her  support  in  walking,  and 
offered  her  arm. 

Mildred  turned  to  ihe  General :  <<  My  dear  father,  I  shall 
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be  baek  again  diiee%;  you  don't  want  anytliing  before  I  go, 
do  yon  V 

'^Nothing.''  The  Oeneral  looked  as  if  be  would  have 
said  more,  bnt  Mrs.  Robinson  did  not  giye  bim  tbe  oppor- 
tnnily.  She  fidgeted  witb  Mildred's  sbairi,  and  talked  abont 
the  cold;  and  hnrried  her  to  the  door.  The  General  oidled 
ovt,  ^*  Mildred,  yon  mnst  be  back  directly;  I  want  yon  to  copy 
a  letter  for  me/' 

Mrs.  Bobinson  answered  for  her,  with  another  cnrtsev: 
<'I  won't  keep  Miss  Mildred  five  minntes,  Sir;"  and  tne 
Gkneral;  haying  no  other  ezcnse  for  detaining  them,  suffered 
them  to  go. 

''The  General  looks  ill  this  momine,  Ma'am,"  was  Mrs. 
Bobinson's  first  remark,  after  the  door  cloeed  behind  them. 

'<  He  fainted  last  night,"  said  Mildred. 

''  I  heard  so,  Ma'am :  perhaps  there  wasn't  so  mnoh  harm 
in  that.     He  has  kept  clear  of  Master  Clement." 

Mildred  stopped,  and  leaned  against  the  door  of  her  own 
chamber,  which  she  had  jnst  reached :  ''  Yon  are  come  to  tell 
me  something  abont  him.  Granny." 

''  Jnst  come  in,  my  dear,  and  lie  down  for  a  moment  I'll 
go  presently  and  tell  Greaves  to  take  the  General's  Innch  np^ 
and  then  he  won't  fuss  so  at  your  stayine." 

She  led  Mildred  into  the  room,  placed  her  on  the  so&,  and 
continned,  without  requiring  any  questions  to  be  asked ;  "  He's 
off  with  the  smugglers,  Miss  MildUred — certain ;  and  the  Gap- 
tain's  in  some  way  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Mildred  caught  her  hand:  ''Quick,  quick;  how  do  yon 
know  7" 

Bnt  Mrs.  Bobinson  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  her 
own  course :  "  One  of  our  farm  boys  was  coming  over  the  hills 
last  night,  behind  Miss  Campbell  and  the  children.  He  saw 
Master  Clement  stay  behind,  as  they  were  near  the  village; 
the  Captain  was  close  by — he'd  been  following  them.  He 
went  up  to  Master  Clement,  and  they  talked  a  little, — the 
boy  saw  him  go  off  with  the  Captain  to  the  Grange,  for  his 
road  ky  the  same  way." 

"We  heard  something  of  that  hist  night,"  interrupted 
Mildred. 
*•  "  The  Captdn  says  he  went  home  afterwards,"  continned 
Mrs.  Bobinson;  "but  the  boy  declares  that,  as  he  was  going 
across  the  Common  an  hour  later,  he  heard  voices  off  towards 
the  Point,  and  one  he  was  sure  was  Master  Clement's.     He 
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liad  a  measage  to  oany  to  Book  Fann,  out  hj  Gleve,  and  he 

went;  and  coming  back,  there  was  a  light  upon  the  Pointy  as 
if  men  were  moving  about  with  a  lantern,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
it  disappeared-  Joe  was  goins  along  the  path  near  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  then.  He  didn't  like  much,  he  says,  to  go  and 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  meeting  them,  for  he  knew  thej 
must  be  folks  that  wouldn't  £uicy  being  interfered  with ;  and 
80  he  kept  quiet  amongst  the  bushes  and  the  fujne  for  some 
little  time;  ftud  he  dei^Eures  that  he  quite  plainly  heard  a  party 
of  them  scramble  down.  Master  Clement  was  one,  he's  pretlj 
certain,  but  he  thinks  that  he  didn't  much  wish  to  eo.  The 
boy  didn't  wait  to  see  what  became  of  them ;  only  he  knows 
all  the  boats  along  the  beach,  and  he  says  that  Mack  Wood's 
was  there  in  the  morning,  and  it's  not  there  now.  And  Mark 
himself  isn't  at  home;  and  the  child  Barney's  been  ques- 
tbned,  and  they've  got  out  of  him  that  his  father  had  settled 
beforehand  to  De  away  all  night.  Putting  things  together, 
it's  pretty  clear,  Ma'am,  what  the  young  gentlenisui's  been 
after." 

No  voice  came.  Mildred's  hands  were  folded  together,  and 
her  coxmtenance  expressed  the  most  intense  dejection. 

''I  shall  go  and  tell  Greaves  to  take  up  the  General's 
luncheon ;  ana  you'll  have  yours  brought  in  here,  my  dear," 
continued  Mrs.  Bobinson.  '^  It  was  best  for  you  to  know  the 
worst  at  once."  Not  waiting  for  Mildred's  assent,  she  departed 
to  give  her  orders. 

Poor  Mildred !  she  did  indeed  feel  crushed.  Edward — 
Mr.  Lester — Bertha;  none  could  help  her  now.  Far  better 
than  others  did  she  know  the  fixed  prejudice,  the  stem  laws 
which  governed  her  father's  conduct.  Far  more  truly  could 
she  read  that  martyr  spirit  of  self-torture,  which  had  shown 
itself  for  years  in  General  Vivian's  every  word  and  action. 
If  there  had  been  a  glimmering  of  hope  before,  it  had  faded 
since  the  preceding  evening,  and  now  it  was  utterly  quenched. 
An  offence  deadly  in  the  rigid  judgment  of  General  Vivian, 
even  if  capable  of  extenuation  in  we  eyes  of  the  world,  had 
been  laid  to  her  brother's  charge;  and  when  her  last  hope 
was  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  a  final  appeal  tc 
mercy,  on  the  plea  that  its  punishment  had  been  borne  unmur- 
muringly  for  eighteen  years,  a  further  excuse  for  severity  was 
to  be  fouud  in  the  fact,  that  the  sins  of  the  father  had  descended 
as  an  heirloom  to  the  son — that  Clement  was  what  his  father 
had  been,  when  he  brought  sorrow  and  desolation  to  Cleve, 
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Mrs.  Bobinson  returned.  Qreayes  was  gone  up  to  the 
General  with  liis  luncheon,  and  woold  take  care  that  Miss 
Mildred  should  not  be  wanted  again  just  yet ;  only  she  re- 
marked that  it  would  not  do  to  stay  away  very  long — ^people 
might  come  upon  business  to  see  the  General;  and  talk;  and 
the  story  was  getting  about  fast. 

"  He  must  know  it  before  long/'  replied  Mildred,  in  a  low 
voice. 

<<  It  mayn't  be  till  to-morrow,  Ma'am;  and  before  that  Mr. 
Lester  and  Master  Edward  will  be  here,  and  it  will  be  better 
brd^en  to  him." 

^'And  that  unhappy  boy!  What  will  become  of  him?" 
said  Mildred. 

'*  My  husband  and  two  of  the  men  wiU  be  down  upon  the 
shore  to-night  waiting,  if  they  should  land  again,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bobinson.  "  But  if  s  scarcely  to  be  thought  they'll  be 
back  so  soon.  It's  the  spirit  of  a  Campbell  that's  iu  him," 
she  muttered  to  herself. 

Mildred  looked  at  her  sadly  and  reproachfoUy :  '<  A  Yiyian, 
rather,  Granny;  Edward  might  have  done  the  same." 

'^  Master  Edward  would  never  have  taken  to  such  a  low 
set,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bobinson,  with  sudden  animation. 
'^  When  he  consorted  with  the  Captain,  he  was  not  at  all  the 
man  he  is  now.  No,  no.  Miss  Mildred;  my  dear,  it's  the 
Campbell  blood ;  and  when  once  it's  in,  there's  no  rooting  it 
out'^ 

Mildred  would  not  ai^e  the  point,  for  Mrs.  Bobinson,  like 
the  Gkneral,  was  strong  in  her  prejudices.  She  could  only 
murmur,  "  What  tidings  for  Edward  and  Mr.  Lester !" 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  going  on  to  Cleve  to  meet  them," 
continued  Mrs.  Bobinson.  <<  It  would  be  better  for  Master 
Edward  to  hear  it  from  some  one  who  is  up  to  things,  and  can 
help  him  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  He  was  never  to  be  trusted 
when  things  took  him  by  surprise." 

Mildred  took  her  hand  affectionately.  ^'  Always  kind  and 
thoughtfol,"  she  sdd.  "  Yes,  it  would  be  better ;  but,  dear 
Granny,  it  is  giving  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

Mrs.  Bobinson  drew  back  her  hand  rather  proudly.  "  I 
was  not  one  of  the  family  for  eight-and-twenty  years  for 
nothing,"  she^said.  "Who  should  I  take  trouble  for  but 
those  who  are  like  my  own  kin?  Master  Edward  will  be 
wishing  to  put  himself  foremost  in  the  search;  but  he 
mustn't." 
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<<  No,  indeed.  But,  Gfaimy,  my  fother  m«st  know  of  his 
being  here  before  many  dayB  are  oyer.  He  has  been  told  now 
that  ne  is  in  England.'^ 

<<Know  it?  doee  heT'  Ahnost  for  the  first  time  Mia. 
Robinson's  faoe  changed  oolory  and  ^e  spoke  anxiously ; 
<<  Ah  I  Miss  Mildred;  my  dear,  who  had  the  ooorage  to  tell 
him?" 

'<I  had.  Granny;  there  was  no  one  else." 

Mrs.  Eobinson  shook  her  head  sorrowfully:  '^Ahl  no 
one.  It  has  all  come  upon  yon.  Strange  that  it  hasn't  oar- 
ried  you  to  yonr  grave.  But  he's  softened;  sorely  he's  soft- 
ened?" 

<<I  fear  not.  You  saw  him  jnst  now.  He  has  been  lika 
that  oyer  since — sharp  in  manner;  and  when  he  has  spoken, 
saying  only  a  few  words." 

<<  Conscience  troubles  him,"  was  Mrs.  Bobinson's  oomment 
^'  I  knew  he  had  a  meaning  in  his  questions." 

'^  YeS;  I  knew  it,  too.  He  is  full  of  suspicion.  He  thinks 
we  are  all  plotting.  What  will  it  be  when  he  hears  about 
Clement?" 

"  He  will  say,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  Campbell  blood,  and 
there's  no  hope  for  it.  Oh !  Master  Edward  I — the  marriage 
WHS  the  worst  thine  of  all.  But  you  mustn't  stay  h^ne,  my 
dear.  The  Cknenu  will  be  asking  questions,  and  it  will  never 
do  to  let  him  know  what's  going  on  till  Mr.  Lester  comes.  Lei 
me  help  you  back  to  him,  and  then  I'll  set  off  for  Cleve." 

Mildred  could  scarcely  summon  resoluticm  sufficient  to 
move ;  and  said  she  dreaded  encounterii^  the  Oeneral's  ques- 
tions, and  felt  she  had  a  thousand  other  things  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Robinson. 

<^  It  won't  do  to  wait,  my  dear,  or; — ^hark  I  There's  a  visi- 
ter. I  heard  the  bell."  She  left  Mildred,  and  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  listen. 

Her  face  was  discomposed  when  she  returned:  ^'AOas 
Campbell  tind  Miss  Rachel.  Miss  Campbell  wants  to  see  you. 
We  mustn't  let  the  General  know  she  is  here.  He  is  not  in  a 
mood  for  that  Hadn't  I  better  send  Miss  EUa  to  talk  to  him  ? 
and  perhaps  he  will  let  her  copy  his  letter." 

Mildred  smiled  gratefully:  <<So  like  you,  and  the  M 
times,  Granny;  managing  for  every  one.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
best ;  and  Miss  Campbell  can  come  and  see  me  nere.  And 
Rachel," — she  considered  a  moment, — "  ftichel  must  wait  in 
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ike  monnng-room.    Thank  yoa  so  much  for  ammging  it,''  she 
added,  as  she  pressed  Mrs.  Kobinson's  hand  affectionately. 
<^  No  thanks^  my  dear;  but  Qod  help  you  and  all  of  us/' 
The  prayer  was  needed,  for  Mildred's  complexion  was  of  a 
Hvid  paleness ;  and  even  that  one  day  of  anxiety  seemed  to 
haTe  made  her  cheeks  thinner^  and  shrank  her  dight  frame. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


BERTHA  and  Mildred  met  as  old  friends.  The  one  com* 
mon  fear  had  melted  away  whatever  remains  of  by  gone 
antipathy  mi^ht  have  been  lingering  in  their  minds.  JDertha 
entered,  tired  with  her  walk  and  worn  with  suspense  and 
watchfolness ;  but  Mildred's  hearty  '^  Thank  yon  for  com- 
ing ;  I  have  been  hoping  you  would,"  cheered  and  encouraged 
her;  and  when  she  lurastened  her  bonnet,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire,  they  might  have  appeared  to  be  even  sisters  in 
cordiality. 

Mildred  began  the  conversation,  for  she  had  the  most  to 
tell.  Mrs.  Robinson's  intelligence  had  given  a  definite  form 
to  her  fears,  and  so,  after  the  first  startling  announcement,  had 
in  a  measure  relieved  her.  She  believed,  she  said,  that  Cle- 
ment's absence  was  a  boyish  freak, — ^the  love  of  adventure^ — 
that  he  had  gone  for  a  sail,  and  would  return.  She  thought 
they  might  expect  him  at  any  moment ;  and  her  mind  did  not 
rest  upon  the  thought  of  him  with  overwhelming  uneasiness, 
except  so  far  as  his  conduct  might  ultimately  influence  his 
father's  fortunes. 

And  Bertha  sat  still  and  listened,  taking  in  what  was  said, 
yet  not  able  to  receive  comfort  from  the  removal  of  suspense. 
Clement  was  more,  personally,  to  her  than  his  father  could  be ; 
and  Mis.  Robinson's  intelligence  confirmed  the  worst  suspi- 
cions which  she  had  entertained.  Mildred  had  lived  in  retire- 
ment, hearing  only  of  evil,  never  being  brought  in  contact  with 
it  Bertha  £ad,  from  circumstances,  learnt  the  real  facts  and 
roughnesses  of  life ;  and  the  dangers  which  to  the  one  were  a 
dream  of  imagination,  were  to  the  other  a  vivid  and  terrible 
reality..  When  Mildred  at  length  paused.  Bertha  sat  for  some 
time  in  deep  thought.     She  was  pondering  in  her  own  mind 
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a  qnestioii  which  had  suggested  itself  whilst  Mildred  had  heen 
speaking — the  paper  in  her  possession,  should  it  be  shown  to 
her  ? — or  would  it  be  a  breach  of  confidence  ?  She  could  not 
decide,  and  the  doubt  made  her  reply  in  an  abstracted  tone  to 
Mildred's  inquiry,  whether  she  could  think  of  anything 
necessary  to  be  done  on  Clement's  account  before  Mr.  Lester's 
return. 

<<  You  are  not  satisfied  with  what  Mrs.  Bobinson  says  V  con- 
iinued  Mildred,  anxiously. 

'<  Not  quite.  Did  you  tell  me,— did  you  say  that  the  fium 
people  would  be  on  the  shore  watching  for  him  V* 

*^  Yes;  it  seemed  all  that  could  be  done.  And  Mrs.  Bobin- 
son herself  is  gone  to  Cleye  to  meet  Mr.  Lester.  He  will  be 
here,  if  he  comes  at  all,  soon  after  five." 

"  There  must  be  no  if,"  murmured  Bertha  to  herself.  She 
rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window;  it  commanded  a  distant 
view  of  the  sea. 

Mildred  followed  her  with  her  eye :  "  You  don't  see  any- 
thing?" 

'<  Not  close.  There  are  several  vessels  fitf  out  in  the  horizon. 
How  the  days  close  in  I" — ^Bertha  took  out  her  watch :  <<  five 
and  twenty  minutes  to  four." 

Mildred  started :  "  And  I  have  been  away  from  my  fiither 
all  this  time;  yet  there  seems  a  great  deal  to  say  still." 

A  quick  step  was  heard  along  the  passage,  and  Ella  ran  into 
the  room. 

"  Aunt  Mildred,  grandpapa  wants  you  this  minute — ^this 
very  minute ;  let  me  help  you  ?"  She  gave  Mildred  her  arm. 
"  Aunt  Bert^a^  I  will  be  back  with  you  in  a  minute ;  {detse 
wait  for  me." 

"And  bring  Bachel  up,"  said  Mildred;  "she  must  be 
tired  of  being  aJone.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  come  back ;  but 
you  will  rest  here  without  me,"  she  added,  addieesing  B^iha. 

"  Shan't  you  come  back  ?"  said  Bertha.     "  I  wished '' 

"  Grandpapa  is  in  such  a  hurry,"  whispered  Ella. 

Yet  Mildred  lingered :  "  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to 
settle,  or  that  we  can  do." 

"  Grandpapa  wants  you  to  help  him  to  find  a  paper,"  con- 
tinued Ella — "  one  he  nas  lost  out  of  the  box  in  his  study. 
He  has  had  the  box  up,  and  has  been  looking  for  it." 

Mildred  turned  pale,  and  sat  down :  "  I  don't  feel  veiy  well, 
Ella  dear.  Tell  grandpapa  I  will  come  to  him  as  eo<ni  as  I 
possibly  can."    Ma  left  the  room. 
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Bertha  gave  Mildred  some  water.  ^^  Thank  /on.  I  ought 
not  to  be  so  silly;  but  it  brought  back  last  night  to  me.  I 
thought  I  would  not  say  anything  till  I  had  seen  Mr.  Lester ; 
but  I  had  better  tell  you  now.  There  is  no  real  hope  for 
Edward.  He  drew  a  bill  for  five  thousand  pounds,  payable 
after — after  my  father's  death.  That  was  his  offence — ^you 
understand  now.  But  no,  you  can't — no  one  can  understand 
my  father  who  has  not  lived  with  him." 

Bertha  put  down  Uie  glass  upon  the  table,  and  said,  very 
quietiy,  ''  I  had  heard  of  this.'' 

'<  Ajid  I  had  not  I"  exclaimed  Mildred.  '^  Does  Mr.  Lester 
know  it?" 

<'  I  don't  know ;  I  think  he  must.  I  think  Gkneral  Vivian 
sraat  have  pY&i  bun  the  paper." 

<^  He  said  it  was  mislaid.  Last  night  he  looked  for  it,"  said 
Mildred,  hurriedly.  "Once" — and  she  sighed  deeply — "I 
&ncied  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  his  mind  was  wandering. 
He  didn't  mention  it  again  this  morning;  but  then  he  was  not 
up  till  late,  and  he  has  had  business  ever  since  he  was  dressed." 

'<  Is  this  it  ?"  Bertha  produced  the  paper  from  her  pocket- 
book,  unfolded  it,  and  gave  it  into  Mildred's  hands. 

Tears,  bitter,  scalding  tears  of  anguish  coursed  each  other 
down  Mildred's  worn  face ;  less,  perhaps,  for  the  offence  which 
had  been  so  deeply  repented,  than  for  the  agonizing  remem- 
brance of  the  direful  evils  which  had  followed  in  the  tr^n  of 
that  one  act— death,  desolation,  exile ;  and  she  laid  her  head 
upon  Bertha's  shoulder,  and  murmured,  '^  Edith !  my  sister ! 
if  he  had  told  her  the  truUi,  she  would  not  have  .died." 

She  held  Uie  paper  in  her  trembling  hands,  and  tried  to 
read  it. 

Bertha  bent  her  head  down  to  examine  it :  ^^  That  is  not 
like  Edward's  signature  now,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  pecuUar 
turn  in  the  letter  V. 

Mildred  assented  mechanically. 

<<  It  is  a  very  careful  signature,  not  such  as  a  man  would 
write  in  a  fit  of  desperation,"  continued  Bertha. 

Mildred  looked  at  it  now  more  closely :  "  Yes,  it  is  very 
careful ;"  but  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  her  that  it  was  in  any 
other  way  peculiar. 

Bertha's  heart  sank.  It  would  be  too  cruel  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  forgery,  if  after  all  the  idea  were  but  the  coinage 
of  her  own  imagination ;  and  concealing  her  disappointment, 
she  said, ''  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  an  offence  so 
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unpardonable,  after  eighteen  years  of  suffering  and  iqient- 
ance." 

"  It  might  not  have  been  with  any  one  but  my  fifttfaer ;  but 
— I  can't  telk  of  it — ^may  I  have  it  to  take  to  him  ?" 

Bertha  hesitated,  and  said  she  had  no  right  to  give  it  up  ; 
it  was  found  in  Mr.  Lester's  pocket-book,  and  she  must  return 
it  to  him. 

Mildred  looked  annoyed :  '<  It  is  my  fetther's/^  she  obseired; 
"he  is  inquiring  for  it." 

"  He  must  haye  given  it  himself  to  Mr.  Lester/'  replied 
Bertha. 

"  I  don't  know — at  any  rate,  it  is  his." 

Just  then  Ella  came  back :  "  Aunt  Mildred !  Aunt  Mil- 
dred !  indeed  you  must  come  I  Tou  oan't  think  what  a  steke 
grandpapa  is  getting  into." 

MOdred  turned  to  Bertha :  <<  Trust  me  wiih  it ;  I  will  keep 
it  for  Mr.  Lester  if  I  can.  My  father  may  have  forgotten  that 
he  gave  it,  and  it  would  work  upon  his  mind  terribly  to  think 
he  had  lost  it." 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  say  where  it  was  found,"  repKed 
Bertha,  rather  proudly,  ''  and  to  assure  Greneral  Vivian  thai 
imn^diately  on  Mr.  lioster's  return  I  will  speak  to  him  about 
it.  I  can't  possibly  do  more."  She  replaced  the  paper  in  the 
pocket-book ;  but  seeing  Mildred's  face  of  vexation,  die  added, 
"  You  must  forgive  me  •,  but  it  is  against  my  oonsoienoe." 

Mildred  scarcely  trusted  herself  with  a  reply.  She  merely 
sud,  "I  hope  you  are  right;  I  cannot  tdl,"  and  left  ihB 
room. 

Bertha  waited  dbout  ten  minutes  at  the  Hall  after  seeing 
Mildred.  Ella  came  back  to  her,  and  they  went  dovm  staim 
and  talked  with  Rachel.  Ella  was  uneasy  about  Clement,  yet 
not  so  much  so  as  Bertha  expected,  now  that  she  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  Hers  was  not  an  anxious  nature ;  and 
besides,  she  had  often  heard  Clement  boast  of  what  he  would 
do  some  day,  when  he  was  his  own  master,  and  so  it  seemed 
less  stranse  to  her  that  he  should  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Lester's  aosence  to  indulge  himself  in  an  adventure ;  and  she 
decided  that  he  must  be  back  either  that  evening  or  the  next 
moming.  She  seemed  unable  to  understand  the  possibility 
of  danger,  and  her  sense  of  duty  and  obedience  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  her  regard  the  offenoe  in  the  same 
light  as  Rachel. 

It  was  very  trying  to  Bertha  to  hear  the  kind  of  disoussiQik 
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whkk  went  on,  aad  to  listen  whilst  Ella  tdlced  .confidently  of 
things  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and  excused  faults  which 
were  likely  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  so  many  in  their 
consequences.  It  was  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  trial  which 
all  must  bear  who  are  in  earnest  in  education,  insisting  upon 
duties  and  habits  which  children  will  think  trifles,  because 
they  have  not  the  understanding  to  see  whither  they  are  tend- 
ing. Often  she  was  tempted  to  break  in  upon  the  conversa- 
tion, and  remind  Ella  that,  whatever  might  nappen,  she  must 
be  answerable  for  many  of  Clement's  misdeeds,  since  it  was 
from  her  he  had  first  imbibed  the  spirit  of  disobedience.  But 
Bertha's  conscience  was  bu^  with  herself  also;  and  besides, 
she  was  learning  to  leave  Ella  for  awhile  to  the  nurture  of 
God's  Providence — the  clouds,  and  rain,  and  sunshine  of  life 
— ^whioh,  when  the  weeds  have  been  taken  from  the  soil,  and 
tiie  heart  is  in  consequence  open  to  good  impressions,  will  do 
fitf  mcve  for  its  improvement  than  any  direct  culture. 

Ella  was  unwilling  to  let  them  go.  She  prized  their  society 
more  now  that  she  had  so  little  of  it ;  and  since  Mildred  had 
been  so  occupied  with  General  Vivian,  the  hours  had  seemed 
long  and  bnely.  Bertha  also  waited  in  the  vain  expectation 
that  Mildred  would  return,  and  that  she  should  hear  the  result 
of  the  interview  with  the  General.  She  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  wiUi  her  own  pertinacity — ^there  had  been  some  pride 
in  it  J  yet  strict  right  was  on  her  side — feeling  on  Mildred's. 
She  thought  that,  if  Mildred  came  back,  they  would  discuss 
die  pdmt  again ;  but  the  dock  in  the  hall  striking  a  quarter 
to  four,  and  reminding  her  that  if  she  lingered  longer  it  would 
be  dack  before  they  arrived  at  home,  she  set  off  with  Rachel, 
afler  giving  a  promise  to  Ella  that  the  very  earliest  tidings  of 
Clement  should  be  sent  to  the  Hall. 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  they  might  reach  the 
Lodge :  one  Uirough  the  Cleve  Woods  and  the  village ;  the 
other  across  the  Common  and  the  cliffia.  Bertha  chose  the 
latter;  she  could  then  look  over  the  sea,  and  watch  for  the 
vessels  which  might  be  coining  in.  There  were  several  in  the 
distance,  and  she  vras  tempted  to  linger  and  observe  them. 
They  walked  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  shore.  Rachel  remarked  that  there  were  fewer  boats  than 
usual  on  the  beach.  But  there  was  one  near  the  Point  which 
she  thought  looked  like  Mark  Wood's.  That  seemed  rather 
to  contradict  the  report  brought  by  Mrs.  Robinson ;  and  Ber- 
tha^ uncomfortable  at  anything  which  disturbed  whiit  was  now 
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her  seeded  impresfiion  as  regarded  O^nent,  said  thej  wcnild 
go  nearer,  and  make  oertain  of  Uie  fact. 

<<  There  are  two  men  out  there/^  said  Bacbel,  pointing  to 
a  spot  where  the  Oleve  Plantations  joined  the  open  Common  ; 
**  perhaps  they  can  tell  ns." 

"I  don't  see  them/'  replied  Bertha.  "Oh I  yes,  there 
they  are,  keeping  close  by  the  hedge.  I  wonder  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Grange." 

"li  they  do,  they  are  smuggling  people,"  said  Rach^ 
"  And  they  will  be  sure  to  be  civil  to  us  j  they  always  are  to 
ladies  and  children." 

^'  But  not  if  we  ask  questions  about  their  boats,"  replied 
Bertha ;  "  they  will  think  that  interference." 

<<  Will  they  ?"  and  Rachel  went  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  looked  over  it  again.  ^^  Do  come  where  I  am,  dear 
Miss  Campbell.  Now  that  it  is  low  tide,  one  can  tell  so  weU 
how  they  get  up  to  the  caye.  DonH  you  see  the  kind  of  steps 
up  the  cliff?" 

^<  Yes '"  but  Bertha  cared  more  for  the  boat  than  for  the 
cave  just  then. 

Bachel  went  on  in  rather  an  excited  tone,  keeping  close  to 
Bertha  as  she  spoke :  "  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  into  the  cavef 
Anne  told  me,  a  long  time  ago,  it  was  such  an  odd  place,  and 
that  the  preventive  men  never  can  find  the  smugglers  when 
they  get  in  there ;  they  always  escape.  But  I  don't  talk  to 
Anne  now  about  such  things/'  she  added,  seeing  that  Bertha's 
countenance  was  ^^uiuj.  IV"  I  have  never  done  it  since  papa 
told  me  not."        ^O^^V)-^ 

Bertha  was  nor  grave  on  account  of  anything  which  Raohd 
said,  she  was  watching  the  men  who  had  left  the  path  by 
the  Plantations,  and  were  coming  towards  them,  aoross  tfaie 
Common. 

« Isn't  that  Goff,  Rachel  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  it's  too  tall."  But  Rachel  looked  a  second  time, 
and  changed  her  mind :  "Yes,  though,  I  think  it  must  be; 
he  walks  like  him." 

"Never  mind  the  boat,"  said  Bertha,  turning  quickly 
homewards.     "It  is  too  late  to  wait." 

"  They  are  not  coming  this  way,  they  are  going  towards 
the  Point/'  observed  Rachel. 

They  went  on  a  few  paces  further.  Rachel  looked  back : 
'*  How  very  strange !  He's  gone,— one  of  Uiem — all  of  a 
sudden.     There  were  two,  Miss  Campbell,  weren't  there  f" 
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** Neryer  mind,  my  dear;  come  on.  Yon  oan't  see  because 
of  the  broBhwood.'^ 

^'  Tee,  I  can  indeed  f  and  Bachel  conld  not  resist  anotber 
stealthy  glance.  "  The  bmshwood  couldn't  possibly  hide  him. 
Dear  Miss  Campbell,  do  jou  know,  that  is  where  ClemeDt  says 
ihe  smugglers  get  down  in  some  way  to  the  shore.  We  never 
oonld  find  out  how;  but  he  says  they  do.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  the  cave.'' 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear,  now;  it  doesn't  concern  us." 

''  I  think  the  short  man  is  coming  behind  us,"  said  Baohel. 
"Shaflllookr 

'^  No,  don't  look ;  come  on." 

''Are  you  frightened,  dear  Miss  Campbell,  you  walk  so 
£MtF" 

Bertha  slackened  her  pace. 

<<  The  Ccmmion  seems  so  long  always/'  said  Rachel,  in  a 
timid  Toice. 

"  We  should  have  done  better  to  go  by  the  village,"  ob- 
served Bertha;  but  then  she  reproached  herself  for  idarming 
Bachel  without  cause,  and  added :  <'  It  is  only  that  I  dislike 
meetbg  that  man  QoS,  if  it  is  he ;  but  we  shall  be  near  the 
Cliff  Cottages  soon." 

"  No,  indeed — not  for  a  long  time ;  the  nearest  is  half  a 
mile  off.  But  there  is  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  behind  us. 
The  man  won't  do  us  any  harm,  will  he  ?" 

''  Oh  !  no,  of  course  not :  what  harm  can  he  do  us  ?"  yet 
Bertha's  trembling  heart  belied  her  brave  words. 

'^  If  we  could  go  across  to  the  Plantation,  we  should  be 
near  the  gamekeeper's;  and  Hardman  would  walk  home  with 
us,"  said  Rachel. 

Bertha  thought  for  an  instant;  ''  Perhaps  it  might  be  bet- 
ter :  we  can  get  in  at  the  little  gate,  and  you  can  run  on  and 
ask  Hardman.'^ 

"And  leave  you?" 

"  Yes — ^you  will  be  back  again  directly ;  and  he  won't  fol- 
low us  into  the  Plantation." 

Again  Rachel  glanced  round  :  "  He  is  coming,  but  he  is 
not  very  near.  We  had  better  go  this  way ;"  and  she  went 
on  in  me  most  direct  course,  finding  her  path  through  the 
furze,  without  considering  the  prickles,  and  not  stopping  until, 
nearly  out  of  breath,  they  reached  the  Plantation-gate.  It 
was  locked. 

«  Oet  over  it,  and  run  on  to  the  cottage,"  said  Bertha. 
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<<  And  joa  wili  come,  too  V 

"  YeBy  afiter  you;  only  you  will  be  quicker  than  I  Bhall/' 

Rachel  clambered  over  the  gate,  and  wished  to  wait  and 
assist  Bertha;  but  her  help  was  refused,  and  she  hurried  on 
through  the  Plantation,  and  was  socm  out  of  sight. 

Bertha  put  her  foot  on  the  first  bar,  but  the  gate  was  an 
awkward  one  to  mount,  and  she  slipped  back,  and  neariy  felL 
Looking  back,  she  saw  the  man  coming  towards  her.  She 
tried  a  seciHid  time — a  bramUe  caught  ner  dress  and  entan- 
gled it  He  was  so  dose  now  that  she  could  hear  his  f>ot- 
steps, — nearer  and  nearer.  She  tore  away  her  dress, — made 
a  third  attempt, — ^reached  the  second  bar,  and  was  upon  Uie 
point  of  jumping  over,  when  a  hand  grasped  her  snoiddery 
whilst  another  covered  her  mouth,  and  a  hanh  voice  said, 
"  Silence  I  as  you  value  your  life." 

She  turned.     It  was  Goff. 

Fear  was  gone  then.  She  confronted  him  without  ahzink- 
ing :  "  Your  business  with  me  V* 

<^  You  have  a  paper  signed  by  Edward  Vivian :  give  it  to 
me." 

<^  If  I  have,  I  will  keep  it ;  yon  have  no  right  to  it" 

'<  Power  is  right  I  must  have  it;"  and  he  touched  the 
trigger  of  a  pistol  concealed  under  his  coat,  adding :  '<  Take 
care,  this  is  no  child's  play." 

'<  Let  that  come  which  Otod  may  appoint  I  wJH  not  give 
it^"  replied  Bertha. 

He  again  put  his  hand  upon  her  mouth:  '<  Attempt  to 
scream  and  you  are  a  dead  woman.  Now  let  me  see  everyUiii^ 
you  have  in  your  possession." 

Bertha  threw  her  keys  and  handkerchief  i^Km  the  ground. 

<< That's  not  all — the  pocket-book;"  and  seeiDg  she  hesi- 
tated, he  thrust  his  hand  himself  into  her  pocket,  and  drew 
it  out 

The  first  paper  which  presented  itsdf  was  the  old  diaco- 
lored  bill.  Holding  her  veiy  firmly  with  one  hand,  Gtoff  un- 
folded with  the  other ;  and  then  putting  his  &ce  doee  to  her's, 
muttered :  <^  The  first  word  that  whispers  to  man  or  woman 
what  has  passed,  your  life  is  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase." 
Still  keepmg  the  paper,  he  relaxed  his  grasp;  and  Bertha, 
with  a  n>eed  which  only  extreme  fear  coidd  have  given, 
climbed  tne  gate,  and  ran  towards  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 

Gojff  careMly  tore  the  paper  to  atoms,  and  scattered  it 
to  the  winds ;  and  making  lus  way  across  the  Gonunoa  to  the 
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Headlsiid,  dkappeued  thaoBt  iiiBttiitaiieoiiBly  amoBget  the 
biuBhwood. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


fT\H£  path  which  Baohel  had  taken  towards  the  gamekeep- 
X  ^B  cottage  was  not  very  well  known  to  her.  It  was 
flddem  that  she  had  occasion  to  go  through  that  part  of  the 
Plantation ;  but  it  seemed  direct  enongh,  and  she  ran  on  with- 
ont  fear  till  she  came  to  a  point  where  it  branched  off  in  two 
opposite  directions— one  leading  to  the  right,  into  ^e  wood ; 
the  other  to  the  left,  keeping  near  the  outer  fence.  She 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  chose  the  latter,  under  the 
unpreeaon  that  Hardman's  cottage  was  near  the  Common. 
On  she  went  till  she  was  out  of  breath ;  but  the  cottage  did 
not  appear;  and  at  length  she  became  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
of  haying  missed  her  way.  But  she  was  not  frightened  for 
herself,  only  worried  for  Bertha.  She  was  safe  within  the 
Phmtation,  and  the  cottage  certainly  could  not  be  verr  far  off, 
and  there  must  be  some  cross-paths  leading  to  it.  It  would 
be  a  Teiy  long  way  back ;  and  wishing  to  take  a  short  cut,  she 
proceeded  stul  a  little  further,  and  then  saw,  to  her  great 
satisfBiotion,  a  chimney  rising  from  amongst  the  trees  to  the 
right.  The  sight  gaye  her  renewed  vigor,  and  she  ran  for- 
wiurd  hopefully,  until,  turning  an  angle  in  the  path,  she  disco- 
vered that  the  cottage  just  seen  was  not  in  the  Plantation,  but 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Common,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Grange. 

The  dreaiy  old  house,  which  was  full  in  her  view  as  she 
leaned  for  an  instant  over  the  fence,  showed  her  how  far  she 
had  gone  out  of  her  waj ;  but  the  sight  of  the  cottage  was  a 
ccmifort.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  very  civil, 
respectable  people,  who  would  be  as  willing  to  render  her  any 
assistance  as  the  gamekeeper;  and  now  tnat  she  had  made 
such  a  stupid  blunder,  it  seemed  wise  to  take  advantage  of 
their  help.  And  Rachel,  trained  to  decision  from  infancy,  lost 
no  time  in  thinking  what  she  would  or  would  not  do,  but 
mounted  the  fence,  tearing  her  dress  and  hurting  her  hand 
in  the  act,  and  in  another  minute  was  at  John  Price's  door. 

A  knock,  but  no  answer — a  second  knock,  equally  unsno- 
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oeflsful.    The  docnr  was  looked;  and  when  Baohel  peeped  in 

at  the  latticed  window,  she  could  see  no  symptoms  of  fire. 
John  Price  and  his  wife  had  evidently  gone  out  together. 
Exceedingly  vexatious  that  was;  and  something  like  fear  did 
then  creep  over  RacheFs  heart;  for  the  light  was  growing  faint, 
and  the  Common  looked  interminably  dreaiy ;  and  she  had  a 
notion,  that  if  she  were  once  to  find  herself  again  in  the  Planta- 
tion alone,  she  would  never  be  able  to  make  her  way  out. 

And  what  was  that  coming  across  the  Common,  looking  like 
a  speck,  but  certtdnly  moving  ?  Gould  it  be  Goff?  Rachel 
hid  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  cottage,  and  did  not  ventoro 
to  peep  round  the  comer  for  several  seconds;  when  she  did, 
the  black  speck  was  gone.  But  she  was  still  fearful  it  might 
be  GU)ff ;  and  how  could  she  cross  that  piece  of  the  Common 
again  to  get  into  the  Plantation,  if  he  were  lurking  near. 

A  thought  struck  her — ^but  not  a  veiy  bright  one — should 
she  go  on  to  the  Grange  ?  Perhaps  Ronald  would  be  there, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  help  her.  But,  no,  it  must  not  be ; 
her  papa  would  not  like  it.  Yet  she  looked  with  bnging  eyes 
at  the  rough  road,  worn  into  ruts,  which  conducted  to  the  farm 
premises  and  the  back  of  the  house.  Just  then  a  man,  whom 
Rachel  felt  nearly  sure  was  John  Price,  came  from  a  paddock 
behind  the  cottige,  and  turned  into  the  road  as  if  going  up  to 
the  house.  Rachel  ran  after  him  and  called,  but  ne  did  not 
hear.  The  road  terminated  by  a  gate  opening  into  the  Sum- 
yard,  which  was  heavy  for  her  to  open,  and  this  trouble  delayed 
her  a  little ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  managed  to  get  through, 
she  had  lost  sight  of  the  man.  This  could  not  well  have 
happened  unless  he  was  gone  to  the  back  of  the  house,  for 
Rachel  must  have  seen  him — ^at  least,  so  she  thought — if  he 
were  crossing  the  yard ;  and  she  passed  through  the  gate  which 
separated  the  farm  premises  from  the  shrubbery,  and  found 
herself  in  a  small  overgrown  flower  garden,  completely  screened 
from  the  rest  of  the  ^unds  and  from  ike  farm-ysurd  by  tall 
trees  rising  up  immediately  in  firont  of  the  high  turret  built  at 
one  angle  of  the  house.  It  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
next.  She  dared  not  go  round  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  run  the  chance  of  meeting  Captain  Vivian 
— ^and  she  did  not  like  the  thought  of  skulking  about  at  the 
side ;  still  less  could  she  make  up  her  mind  to  go  all  the  way 
back  alone ;  and  at  last  she  ventured  to  call,  <<  John !  John 
Price,  is  that  you  ?" 

An  answer ! — ^but  not  as  Rachel  had  expected.     A  voioe 
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came  from  aboye,  from  a  window  high  up  in  the  turret: 
<*  Rachel  here !     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

It  was  Ronald's  voice;  and  Rachel  actually  screamed  with 
delight. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  don't  sneak  loud.     What  is  the  matter?" 

Rachel  told  her  tale.  She  had  been  with  Miss  Campbell, 
and  they  were  late  and  frightened;  and  Goff  had  come  in 
their  way,  and  they  wanted  some  one  to  go  home  with  them. 
She  had  left  Miss  Campbell  waiting  at  the  Plantation  gate. 
*^  Please  come,  Ronald ;  be  quick,''  was  the  end. 

He  spoke  again,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  she  could  scarcely 
catch  his  words :  ''  Come  near,  Rachel — ^under  the  window,  as 
elose  as  you  can.  I  can't  come  to  you,  I  am  kept  here  as  a 
prisoner.  They  have  fastened  my  door.  I  can't  get  away, 
unlessyou  will  help  me.'' 

"  Help  you,  oh  I  yes ;  I  will  go  round  directly." 

He  stopped  her  with  a  voice  agonizing  in  its  eagerness : 
^'Stay,  Racnel :  be  silent  and  listen.  Don't  be  frightened,  no 
one  will  hurt  you ;  they  may  hurt  me.  Have  you  seen  any 
one  here  ?" 

Rachel's  excitement  was  perfectly  subdued  now;  she 
answered,  '<  No  one,  except  one  man ;  I  think  it  was  John 
Price." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"  I  can't  tell.     I  think  he  went  round  at  the  back." 

"  Go  to  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  look  if  he  is  there 
still :  don't  show  yourself." 

Rachel  did  as  she  was  dedred,  and  came  back :  "I  can't 
see  any  one." 

"  You  are  certain  it  was  not  Goff?" 

"  Quite,  it  was  a  taller  man ;  and  Goff  is  out  upon  the 
Common." 

"It  was  not — my  father?"  he  uttered  the  name  re- 
htctanUy. 

"I  don't  Uiink  it  could  have  been ;  it  was  not  like  him." 

A  pause.  Rachel  thought  of  Bertha,  and  said,  "  Can  you 
oome  with  me,  Ronald  ?" 

"  If  you  will — Rachel,  will  you  do  as  I  bid  you  ?" 

«Yes — ^that  is,  if  I  can;"  and  Rachel's  voice  trembled  a 
little. 

"  You  must  go  round  to  the  back  door  :  don't  be  frightened. 
If  you  meet  any  one,  say  what  you  said  to  me  about  wanting 
help,  but  don't  mention  my  name.  In  that  case  you  muat  go 
18 
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home,  for  you  won't  be  able  to  do  anything  for  me.  Bat  teO 
Miss  Campbell  from  me  that  I  am  a  prisoner  here ;  that  Cle- 
ment is  in  great  danger ;  that  if  I  ccmld  be  set  free  I  might 
aid  him ;  but  that,  anyhow,  there  must  be  a  watch  kept  upon 
the  shore,  for  Clement  is  with  the  smio^lers,  and  there  will 
be  a  landing  to-night,  and  a  skirmish  with  the  coast-guard.  Do 
you  understand  V' 

«  Yes,  ^uite/' 

^^That  IS  what  you  axe  to  do  if  you  do  meet  any  one;  but 
I  don't  think  you  will."  He  paused,  as  if  hesitating  wheUier 
it  would  be  right  to  say  more :  <^  What  I  am  going  to  aak  you 
to  do,  Rachel,  I  would  not  ask  only  it  may  be  a  question  of 
Clement's  safety,  and  of  other  things — ^more  than  I  can  tell 
now.     Will  you  do  itf" 

"  If  papa  would  not  mind — ^if  there  is  nothing  wrong." 

"  There  can  be  no  wrong,  and — ^but  you  will  be  frightened." 

''No,  indeed,  Ronald;  Qod  will  keep  me  from  being 
frightened." 

<'  I  would  ask  you  to  get  me  a  ladder,  but  you  couldn't 
bring  it ;  and  you  might  be  seen  by  the  fiurm  people.  I  could 
fasten  the  sheets  and  blankets  of  my  bed  together,  and  let 
myself  down,  but  the  window  is  too  high.  I  want  more ;  if 
you  could  go  into  the  house,  you  could  give  them  to  me." 

"  Yes,— how  ?"     Rachel's  heart  a  lilUe  failed  her. 

"  There  is  an  attic  over  mine — ^you  see  the  window  ;^-if 
you  were  in  that  attic,  you  could  let  them  down  to  me,  and  I 
could  catch  them."  , 

'*  Yes,  I  sec ;  but  I  don't  know  the  way — and  I  shall  be 
heard." 

Ronald's  heart  smote  him.  It  seemed  putting  the  poor 
child  in  such  danger.  And  yet  not  really  so;  if  she  were  dis- 
covered, the  punishment  would  fall  upon  him.  But  her  fear 
— no,  it  was  cowardly  to  Jet  her  suffer  for  him ;  and  he  locd^ed 
again  out  of  the  window,  and  calculated  the  possibili^  of 
reaching  the  ground  without  more  help.  A  broken  1^,  if  not 
a  broken  neck,  seemed  the  best  he  could  expect.  And  in  the 
meantime  what  might  not  be  plotting  against  Clement  I  Not 
without  a  purpose,  surely  had  he  been  detained  a  prisoner, 
threatened  with  unknown  danger  if  he  attempted  to  obtain 
help,  kept  hour  after  hour  in  expectation  of  Captain  Vivan's 
return ;  and  now,  just  when  he  was  growing  desperate  with 
anxiety  and  indignation,  escape  was  within  reach,  yet  in  a 
form  in  which  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  avail  himself 
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of  it  It  HBB  a  monMnt  of  ornel  onoertainty,  ended  by 
Racbd. 

<<  Ronald,  I  bave  prayed  to  Qod  to  belp  me,  and  I  will  do 
wbatever  you  wisb." 

Still  Bonald  besitated:  <<Are  you  sure  you  won't  be 
frigbtened  V 

<<  I  will  try  not  to  be ;  please  tell  me  wbat  I  must  do.'' 

"  Dear  Raobel,  I  can  never  tbank  you  enougb." 

<<Let  me  do  it,  Bonald ;  tbank  me  afterwards.  Must  I  go 
hitoibe  boose  f" 

**  Tee,  at  tbe  back  door ;  it  is  almost  always  open.  A  long 
paasage  leads  firom  it  straigbt  into  tbe  ball ;  tbe  kitcben  is 
away  at  tke  rigbt.  Old  Mrs.  Morris  and  tbe  girl  are  not 
likely  to  be  in  t£e  passage.  Wben  yon  get  into  the  ball,  yon 
will  see  tbe  sturoase;  and  you  must  go  up.  Tbere  is  a  lobby 
at  tbe  top.  Tbe  farthest  door  on  tbe  rigbt  opens  into  a  pas- 
sage by  die  back  staircase.  Tben  you  must  go  up  tbe  stairs, 
up  to  tbe  yery  top ;  and  just  before  you  will  be  tbe  door  of 
tbe  attic  aboye  me." 

'^  Stay,  let  me  say  tbat  oyer  again/'  said  Eacbel,  speaking 
firmly,  thougb  sbe  trembled  from  bead  to  foot.  Sbe  repeated 
tbe  direction  correctly,  and  added :  *^  Wbat  then  ?** 

"  You  must  open  tbe  window,  and  let  down  tbe  sheets ;  I 
will  catch  them.  After  tbat  you  bad  better  come  back,  and 
wait  for  me  here." 

"  Yes  5  is  tbere  wiytbing  else  ?" 

'<  Nothing — except,  if  you  meet  any  one  in  the  passage, 
give  your  message  about  wanting  some  one  to  go  home  with 
you.  If  you  meet  any  one  on  tne  stairs,  or  in  the  bedroom, 
say  it  was  I  who  sent  you ;  and  no  barm  will  come  to  you, 
wbateyer  may  to  me." 

Rachel  moyed  away  a  few  steps,  but  returned :  ''  Are  you 
sore  I  shan't  meet  Captain  Yiyian  ?" 

"  Veiy  nearly;  I  can't  be  quite  sure.  Dear  Rachel,  donH 
go  if  you  are  fnghtened." 

"  I  won't  be  frightened.     This  way,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  tbe  right — ^round  the  comer." 

"  Good-b'ye,"  and  Rachel  wa«  gone. 

Tbe  back  door  was  soon  reached.  Rachel  would  not  giye 
herself  time  for  thought,  and  entered.  The  passage  was  yery 
long  and  dark,  and  she  beard  yoioes  talking  in  the  kitchen, 
quite  dose,  so  it  seemed,  but  no  one  came  out.  A  heayy 
awing  door  closed  the  passage ;  she  pushed  it  open,  feeling 
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almost  sore  that  she  should  meet  some  one  cm  the  other  side; 
hut  there  was  no  one,  and  her  light  footsteps  sonnded  omi- 
nously loud  on  the  uneven  stone  floor  of  the  large  hall.  On 
one  side  of  the  hall  were  the  doors  opening  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  house ;  on  the  other  the  wide  snallow  staircase.  Rachel 
touched  the  first  step,  and  k  creaked.  She  stood  still,  and 
thought  she  heard  a  door  slam — her  heart  beat  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  move ;  but  on  she  went,  and  creak,  creak  went  the 
stairs,  so  loudly  that  it  made  her  bold.  She  reached  the  lobby 
in  safety.  Then  her  recollection  became  confused.  Was  she 
to  go  straightforward  or  turn  to  the  right?  Straightforward 
she  thought,  and  she  pushed  open  a  door.  A  pair  of  maa's 
boots  caught  her  eye,  and  she  almost  screamed, — ^happily  not 
quite,  and  recovering  herself,  went  back  again,  se^ng  thai  she 
was  wrons.  The  back  staircase  was  before  her,  as  she  opened 
the  right  nand  door,  a  girl  was  singing  bel6w  in  the  kitchen — 
that  was  a  great  comfort.  She  almost  nm  up  the  stairs,  but 
they  were  steep  and  worn, — they  grew  worse  and  worse  as  she 
went  on ;  and  when  she  stood,  as  she  thought,  at  the  top,  there 
were  others  still  above.  Agam  she  paused  to  take  breath.  A 
door  did  slam  then, — there  was  no  doubt  of  it, — a  door  below; 
and  there  was  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  slow  and  heavy. 
Rachel's  knees  tottered.  She  hurried  on :  the  slow  stepcame 
behind,  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  last  flight.  Was  it 
coming  higher?  No;  to  Rachel's  inexpressible  relief,  M 
Mrs.  Morris,  the  housekeeper,  slept  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms ; 
and  she  could  hear  her  muttering  to  herself  whilst  wandering 
about  her  chamber,  and  then  descend  again  with  the  same 
ponderous  tread  as  before. 

Rachel  was  now  in  the  attic-— a  large,  comfortless  apart- 
ment, with  two  beds,  which  seemed  half  buried  under  the 
sloping  roof.  The  window  was  high,  and  she  had  to  climb  a 
chair  to  unfasten  it;  and  the  chair  was  hetfvy,  so  that  she 
could  not  lift  it,  but  was  obliged  to  drag  it  alon^  the  floor. 

A  fearful  noise  that  was!  But  ^^  Moms  was  by  thi^ 
lime  in  the  kitchen  again,  and  Rachel  was  grown  desperate  in 
her  boldness ;  and  at  length,  after  considerable  difficulty,  the 
window  was  unfastened,  a  sheet  dragged  from  the  bed  and  let 
down,  and  in  a  moment  caught  by  Ronald  from  below. 

"  Any  more  ? — do  you  want  any  more  V  she  ventured  to 
say. 

"  Yes,  one  more.  Stay;  not  till  I  put  out  my  hand ;"  and 
Rachel,  stationed  at  the  attic  window,  looked  down,  and  saw 
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the  man  whom  she  liad  fanoied  to  be  JoIid  Price,  but  whom 
she  recognised  now  as  one  of  Gk>ff's  constant  companions,  pass 
throoeh  the  farm-jard. 

When  he  was  out  of  sieht,  Ronald  waved  his  hand  from 
the  window :  "  Now,  then.' 

The  second  sheet  was  let  down. 

"Is  that  all r 

"Yes;  come  down  quickly." 

Bachel  left  the  window  open^  and  went  to  the  head  of  the 
staircase.  Her  impulse  was  to  rush.  And  she  did  rush,  not 
heeding  the  creaking  of  stairs,  or  listening  for  the  sounds  of 
doors,  or  yoices,  but  going  on  blindly,  desperately — by  the 
worn  steps,  across  the  lobby,  flittering  like  a  gust  of  wind 
down  the  broad  staircase,  and  across  the  hall,  till  she  had 
passed  through  the  dark  passage,  and  was  again  in  the  open 
air,  and  under  Bonald's  window. 

Bonald  looked  out :  "  Rachel,  are  you  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  safe.     Are  you  coming  ?" 

"  Directly.  I  am  tying  them  together.  Keep  close  under 
the  wall, — away  to  the  left." 

She  waited,  it  seemed,  an  interminable  time :  she  did  not 
understand  wbat  he  meant  to  do. 

The  rope  of  sheets  was  fieistened  at  the  top,  and  was  let 
down. 

''  Now,  Rachel,  keep  away ;  don't  be  afiraid,  it  will  hold  me." 

She  hid  her  face,  and  prayed. 

When  she  looked  up,  he  was  standing  by  her  side :  "  Oh ! 
Ronald,  I  am  so  thankful  i"  Her  voice  was  faint  and 
trembling. 

He  pressed  her  hand  earnestly :  '<  Thank  God,  first,  Rachel, 
— you  afterwards ;"  and  they  went  on  together  in  silence. 

Their  steps  were  directed  towards  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 
There  Ronald  proposed,  in  case  Bertlut  was  gone,  to  give 
Rachel  in  charge  to  some  person  who  might  accompany  her 
home,  whilst  he  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Lester  or  Mr.  Vivian. 
It  was  the  only  plan  he  could  form  on  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
but  as  he  went  on  it  occasioned  considerable  misgiving.  He 
was  not  able  at  first  to  think.  Every  dark  object,  every  gate 
poflt  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  suggested  the  idea  of  some  one  track- 
ing his  footsteps,  or  stopping  him  on  the  way ;  but  when  they 
had  crossed  the  Common,  and  were  again  within  the  shelter 
of  the  Plantition,  he  ventured  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  con« 
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sider  whether  the  course  he  had  determined  upon  would  be  the 
best  he  oould  adopt. 

So  little  knowledge  had  he  of  his  father's  moTements,  thai 
he  was  nnable  to  tSl  to  what  degree  the  danger  which  he 
supposed  menaced  Clement,  might  or  might  not  implicate 
Captain  Vivian ;  and  the  doubt  upon  this  pointy  so  intensely 
painful,  pressed  upon  him  overwhelmingly,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  most  necessary  to  act  with  decision. 

True,  Mr.  Vivian  had  promised  to  take  no  adTantage,  to 
his  father's  injuryi  of  any  communication  which  he  might 
make.  But  this  was  not  now  the  point.  Whatever  might  be 
his  duty  hereafter,  as  regarded  the  terrible  secret  whid^  had 
that  day  been  confided  to  him,  there  was  no  time  now  to  ponder 
upon  it, — Clement  was  his  object.  But  in  saving  Clement  he 
might  be  brought  into  personal  opposition  with  Ms  father.  If 
Capttdn  Vivian  should,  himself,  join  the  smuggling  party ;  by 
aiding  Mr.  Vivian,  Ronald  might  be  forced  to  act  against  him. 
The  tiiought  was  horrible.  But  how  oould  he  leave  Clement, 
knowing  that  machinations  were  going  on,  having  promised 
again  and  again  that  he  would  watch  over  him  ?  It  eeemed 
equally  impossible ;  the  sense  of  honor  and  gratitude,  which 
lay  as  a  bimlen  upon  his  conscience,  forbade  it.  He  stood  for 
a  few  moments  irresolute,  gazing  upon  the  flag-staff  on  the 
Headland,  as  it  was  seen  through  an  opening  in  the  trees. 

Bachel  drew  near :  <'  Look,  Bonald ;  there  is  a  light  on  the 
Point.     Is  it  any  one  moving  V 

^*  It  is  a  fire,  not  a  lantern." 

"A  fire  there  I     What  for?" 

"  Never  mind ;  there  are  often  fires  on  the  Point.'* 

Rachel  continued :  <<  Some  one  said  one  day  that  they  were 
always  lighted  by  smugglers;  will  it  have  anything  to  do  with 
Clementr' 

He  made  no  reply. 

^'May  we  come  on,  Ronald?  Miss  Campbell  will  be  so 
tired  and  frightened." 

'<  Yes ;  I  had  forgotten  -/'  and  he  went  <hi  quickly,  still, 
however,  looking  towards  the  Point. 

"  Are  you  very  much  afraid  for  Clement^  Ronald  ?" 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  hope  not.  See,  Rachel,  there  is  the 
cottage.     Should  you  mind  going  to  the  door  alone  V 

"I  would  rather  not,  if  you  don't  care ;"  and  ahe  drew 
nearer  to  him.  <^  If  Hardmaji  should  be  out,  or  Miss  Can^ 
bell  shouldn't  be  there,  what  should  I  do?" 
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'^  But  I  would  wait  for  you  here ;  I  would  be  wkhin  siglit." 

<<  Hark !  there  is  a  voice — ^papa's  voice ;  and  there  he  is  at 
the  door,  and  Miss  Campbell  with  him.  He  must  have  come 
by  the  Gleve  ooaoh.  Mrs.  Robinson  went  to  tell  him  fU>out 
Clement." 

"  Mrs.  Robinson  I    Did  shfe  know  V 

''  Yes,  about  his  having  gone  with  the  smugglers.  I  don't 
know  how  she  heard  it.  jrlease  let  me  go  */*  and  she  would 
have  sprung  forward,  but  Ronald  kept  her  back. 

<<  listen,  RaoheL  I  can't  see  Mr.  Lester.  Tell  him  what 
I  said.  He  must  watch  for  Clement  on  the  beach.  Sav  to 
him  Uiat  I  will  watch  too.  Say  to  Miss  Campbell  that  I  re- 
member my  promise,  and" — ^ms  voice  failed  him — "good- 
by^e,  Baohd.     I  shall  never  forget  this  evening." 

"  Gkiod-by^e,  and  thank  you  so  veiy,  very  much,  Ronald." 

She  ran  to  tiie  cottage,  and  Ronald  turned  into  a  narrow 
tmck  in  the  wood. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


THE  day  closed  ominously,  though  the  upper  part  of  the 
sky  was  clear,  for  thick  masses  of  vapor  were  collecting  in 
the  horizon,  and  gusts  of  wind  rushed  threateningly  over  the 
chafed  waves. 

Captain  Vivian,  wrapped  in  a  rough  seaman's  coat,  watched 
the  failing  light  from  the  shelter  of  we  rocks  gathered  around 
Dark  He^  Foint.  Immovable  as  he  stood  for  a  long  time,  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  distinguished  from  them ;  yet^  as  the 
glimmer  beciune  fainter  and  more  fcdnt,  he  might  have  been 
seen  slowly  ascending  the  rough  path  cut  in  the  cliiTs,  till  he 
stood  before  the  passage  entrance  to  the  cave,  in  which  he  and 
Ronald  had  met  that  morning.  The  light  yet  lingered  within, 
forcing  its  way  through  apertures  in  the  rock ;  and  flinging 
himself  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  command  the  entrance. 
Captain  Vivian  placed  a  pbtol  by  his  side,  lighted  his  cigar, 
and  waited,  as  it  appea^d,  with  tolerable  tranquillity  the 
course  of  coming  events. 

HiB  watchfulness,  however,  was  not  chiefly  directed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave ;  more  frequently  he  turned  his  head 
towards  the  large  stone  near  the  rough  hearth,  and  several 
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times  he  took  his  cigar  from  bis  mouth  aad  lisieDed.  He 
grew  impatient  at  length;  and  rose  and  paced  the  cave ;  and 
once  he  touched  the  stone,  as  if  to  move  it ;  but  then  some- 
thing  checked  him,  and  he  sat  down  again  near,  still  listening. 

The  long,  low  whistle  so  familiar  to  him  was  heard  at  last^ 
very  faint,  coming,  as  it  seemed,  from  within  the  rock.  Cap- 
tain Vivian  answered  it,  and  immediately  pushed  aside  the 
stone,  rolling  it  from  him  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  Be- 
hind it  only  the  side  of  the  cave  was  discovered;  but  the  sur- 
face was  uneven,  and  pieces  of  the  rock  had  been  detached 
one  from  the  other,  and  heaped  together  against  it  Some  of 
these  Captain  Vivian  removed  carefully,  and  a  small  opening 
was  seen  behind  it     He  put  his  head  close  to  it:  <<  Gk^T' 

"Ay,  Captain r 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  remove  a  few  mcnre  of 
the  stcmes,  and  an  opening  was  made  large  enough  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man ;  and  through  this  opening  crept  Gaff. 

"  Better  close  our  door,  only  not  too  close,"  said  Captain 
Vivian.  He  pushed  the  stone  against  the  opening,  but  with- 
out building  it  up  as  before. 

Goff  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench  without  speaking. 

"Successful?''  said  Captain  Vivian. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

"What!  in  earnest?"  and  a  gleam  of  wild  exultatioii 
shot  across  Caption  Vivian's  face. 

"  What  else  should  a  man  be  but  in  earnest  I  They  may 
search  to  the  poles  now  for  the  bits  of  their  premous  paper." 

Captain  Vivian  drew  a  deep  breath :  "  One  of  ten  thousand  I 
Did  she  give  it  ?" 

"Give  it  I  she'd  have  fouglit  single-handed  first;  but  it's 
quick  work  with  a  woman." 

"  You  have  done  her  no  harm  1"  exclaimed  Ci^tain  Vivian, 
quickly. 

Goff  laughed :  "  Frightened  her  little  wits  out  of  her,  no 
more.  Tou  might  have  done  the  same  if  you'd  had  but  a 
grain  more  of  pluck  in  you.     But  now  to  business." 

Captain  Vivian  sat  silent ;  and  Goff  spoke  again :  "  The 
work's  not  done, — remember  that,  Captain." 

He  started.  The  mood  of  thoiight  had  passed  away,  and 
the  first  success  had  stimulated  his  longing  for  greater.  "  Tm 
ready,"  he  said;  "the  time  draws  near.  Mr.  Lester  and 
Edinurd  Vivian  are  returned." 

"  You  have  seen  them  ?" 
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**I  watolied  smoinsB^  iJie  broBhwood,  after  we  parted,  tiH 
they  were  in  sight.  They  came  by  the  Oleve  road,  and  went 
straight  to  Haraman's  oottage.  I  came  off  to  the  shore  then. 
K  they  had  an  inkling  of  the  state  of  affiifrs,  their  object 
most  have  been  to  get  help." 

"  TheajL  they  will  be  here  soon/'  said  Gk)ff. 

«I  oare  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Edward  Vivian  is  in  my 
power  now.  I  will  meet  him,  and  make  him  yield  to  any 
terms  of  silence  as  to  the  past" 

"When  and  where?" 

<<  Here  on  the  shore.  I  will  watch  for  him.  You  have 
sent  abroad  the  report  of  the  landing  ?" 

"  It's  over  the  village  by  this  time,"  replied  Goff.  "  A 
hint  I  gave  to  the  boy  Styles  has  set  it  going.  The  prevent- 
ives are  on  the  look-ont;  and  the  woman  at  the  Farm  has 
been  spreading  the  tale  at  the  Hall.  I  heard  Bertha  Gamp- 
bell  and  Rachel  Lester  talking  of  it,  as  I  followed  them  when 
they  first  came  out  of  the  Hfdl  grounds.  They  little  thought 
I  was  so  near." 

<<  We  light  the  beacon  then,  and  the  vessel  makes  to  shore." 

"  Yes.  When  the  first  fire  bums,  she  tacks  in ;  at  the 
second,  she  sends  off  the  boat  with  Clement  on  board.  Be- 
tween the  two,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  Edward  Vivian,  if 
yoQ  still  keep  vour  purpose." 

<*  Keep  to  It  I     It  will  be  my  triumph  or 'my  revenge." 

"  There  might  be  a  surer  one,"  muttered  Goff,  handling 
his  pistol.  "  But  as  you  will — safe's  safe,  all  the  world  over. 
But  how  if  Edward  Vivian  refuses  to  give  in  ?" 

^*  Then  let  the  boy  meet  his  fate;  and  for  ourselves — there's 
the  boat  and  escape  to  the  vessel,  and  a  run  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site till  we  see  the  turn  things  take.     There's  no  fear." 

"  Fear  I"  and  Goff  laughed  scomfuUy.  "  If  I  had  feared, 
I  should  never  have  ventured  myself  into  the  deep  waters 
with  you.  Captain ;  you  are  the  last  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
get  one  out     But  it's  settled,  then." 

"  Yes,  settled — certain.  We  keep  near  the  boat,  and  can 
be  off  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary.  It's  waiting  by 
the  East  bay;  I  took  care  it  should  be  in  readiness  before  I 
joined  you  just  now  on  the  Common." 

''  The  beacon  must  be  lighted,"  said  Goff,  surlily. 

Captain  Vivian  was  silent. 

''  Do  you  repent,  Captain  ?  Will  you  leave  it  to  me  to 
setae?" 

18* 
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<^  Repent !  when  we  have  triumphed  V  lliere  was  soorn 
but  no  triumph  in  Captain  Yiyian's  tone ;  periiaps  he  thought 
of  Ronald. 

Goff  spoke  more  lightly :  ''  Stop  a  minute  then,  whilst  I 
light  the  beacon  which  wOl  bring  the  little  craft  to  her  duty ; 
and  we'll  go  along  the  beach  towards  iho  boat.  We  shall 
have  a  watch  oyer  Edward  Vivian  at  the  same  time,  for  ke'll 
be  down  before  another  half  hour  is  ovor.'' 

Goff  lefb  the  cave  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  in  a  iiew 
minutes  returned  again.  "  It  bums  bravely/'  he  said.  ^*  We'll 
leave  the  passage  open — ^with  only  the  door  shut,  I  mean.  It 
may  be  useful.''  He  pushed  the  stone  again  into  its  plaoe. 
"Now  for  the  boat." 

They  went  down  the  cliff  together;  as  they  reached  Uie 
bottom,  Captain  Vivian  approached  his  companion,  and  drew 
him  within  the  shadow  of  the  rocks :  ^'  Hist !  hist  I  d'ye  see  ?" 

Three  men  were  walking  at  a  little  distance  along  the  shore. 
They  exactly  intercepted  me  course  which  must  be  taken  to 
reach  the  boat. 

"  Preventives  !*'  whispered  Captain  Vivian.  "  They'll  not 
disturb  us  yet." 

"  I'm  not  sure ;  the  middle  one  has  something  like  Edward 
Vivian's  stalk." 

The  men  drew  nearer,  then  turned  again"!  they  were  evi- 
dently keeping  watch. 

"Risk  it,  and  go  by,"  muttered  Captsdn  Vivian. 

"  Not  safe.  We  don't  knqw  what  he  may  be  up  to ;  and 
we  must  catch  him  alone  for  your  purpose — and  for  mine  too," 
was  added  in  an  under  tone. 

They  stood  still  deliberating.  Goff  looked  up  at  the  diSf 
considering  whether  it  were  possible  to  scale  it.  It  was 
rugged,  but  not  by  any  means  inaccessible;  yet  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  attempt  it.  "  It's  safest  where  we  are,"  he  said : 
"keep  down  amongst  the  rocks,  and  bide  your  time.  He 
must  pass  this  way ;  if  not,  I'll  give  him  a  hint  that  will  sead 
him.  Leave  me  to  look  after  the  boat :  when  needed,  it  shall 
be  in  the  inner  bay.  Yet  stay ; — how  is  the  second  blajte  to 
be  cared  for  ?    I  said  it  should  be  lighted  at  the  East  Pmnt." 

"If  Edward  Vivian  comes  I  wUl  take  him  there.  The 
boat  will  then  be  below  us,  ready." 

"  Good !     Then  you  set  the  second  light  yourself." 

"  Ay,  and  Edward  Vivian's  obstinacy  shall  kindle  it;  an  J 
when  it  biases,  it  shall  destroy  his  hopes  for  his  boy  for  ever." 
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An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  moon  had  risen;  bnt  her 
Hght  was  obsomed  by  passing  olonds,  and  the  wind  was  still 
moaning  sadly,  and  occasionally  rising  into  shrilly  prolonged 
howls.  Bnt  it  was  a  land  wind,  and  the  sea  was  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  enable  a  boat  to  approach  the  shore. 

The  little  smuggling  vessel  was  riding  at  anchor  at  a  con- 
siderable  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Headland.  The  sands 
were  ooyered,  for  it  was  recently  high  tide ;  and  heayy  waves 
crashed  upon  the  stones  of  the  beach,  and  tossed  themselves 
agunst  the  sea-weed  covered  rocks. 

There  were  no  mgas  of  any  one  upon  the  beach ;  but  oncCi 
as  ihe  moon  glided  forth  from  the  clouds,  her  light  touched  a 
figure  moving  high  up  along  the  f&ce  of  the  cliff,  to  the  oast 
of  the  Headland;  and  then,  in  a  sudden  lull  of  the  wind, 
came  the  rush  of  loose  stones  detached  from  their  position. 

The  flash  of  a  dark  lantern  was  seen  from  behind  the  rocks 
below  the  Smugglers'  cave ;  and  two  men  in  the  dress  of  the 
ooest-guard  advanced  and  looked  up  towards  the  cliff. 

"  They've  not  given  us  the  slip,  surely  ?" 

'^  Not  they ;  and  if  they  have,  there  are  enough  waiting 
for  them.     'Twas  but  a  fall  after  the  rains." 

The  man  who  had  spoken  first  stepped  cautiously  over  the 
rocks  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  returned. 

"They've  help  waiting  for  them,  Eyan,"  he  said:  "I 
heard  a  call  above  there,  behind  us." 

"  A  call  I — ^for  us,  perhaps." 

"  No,  no ;  I  saw  them  away  to  the  right.  Now  look^  they 
are  moving." 

A  very  keen  sight  might  perceive  the  objects  pointed  out, 
but  they  were  now  stationary  agun.  Byan  seemed  certain 
that  they  belonged  to  the  coast-guard,  though  he  kept  his 
attention  directed  towards  them. 

"  YHiy  I  Dennis,  man,"  he  said,  "the  landing  was  to  be 
made  to  the  west,  eo  their  friends  would  be  away  beyond  the 
Point  I" 

" I  don't  hold  all  that  for  Gospel,"  replied  Dennis.  "Ten 
to  one  but  the  hint  we  had  was  putting  out  a  false  light;  I 
thought  so  at  the  time.  Now,  don't  you  see  ?  They're  creep- 
ing along  again." 

Four  persons  could  now  clearly  be  distinguished  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  but  the  dim  light  was  not  at  all  sufficient  to 
determine  their  dress ;  and  a  rather  ea^r  discussion  began  in 
an  under  tone  between  Byan  and  Dennis^ — ^the  latter  inrisUng 
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ihat  thej  should  more  to  the  east  side  of  the  Point,  and  keep 
gourd  upon  the  movements  of  the  suspicious  individuals 
above;  Bjan  as  firmly  holding  to  his  determination  to  remain 
where  he  had  been  placed,  according  to  a  hint  given  throng 
a  boy  in  the  village,  known  to  be  connected  with  the  smug* 

flers,  that  the  landing  would  be  made,  if  possible,  west  of  the 
[eadland. 

'<  A  few  steps  up  the  diff  would  settle  the  matter  quietly,'' 
said  Dennis,  tired  at  length  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  ms 
comrade  of  a  fact  of  which  he  himself  was  firmly  convinced. 
^<  Keep  your  stand  here,  man,  if  you  will ;  I  shall  be  with  yoa 
in  half  a  second,  if  there's  need.'' 

Without  waiting  for  an  assent,  he  climbed  up  several  feet, 
and  threw  himself  with  a  spring  upon  a  square  projecting  rock, 
standing  forth  like  a  table,  from  which  his  eye  could  reach 
any  objects  moving  either  to  the  right  or  left  along  the  cli&, 
besides  commanding  an  extensive  reach  of  the  coast 

Voices  sounded  above,  but  they  were  not  distinguishable. 
The  cliff  was  in  this  place  tolerably  easy  of  ascent,  for  it  was 
worn  into  ledges;  and  the  preventive  man,  accustomed  to 
scale  it  under  all  circumstances,  found  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching still  nearer,  so  as  at  length  to  be  very  near  the 
summit,  yet  not  himself  within  view. 

Mr.  Lester's  voice  was  the  first  recognised :  ^*  The  coast- 
guard fellows  are  away  beyond  the  Point ;  that  ought  to  be 
our  direction." 

Hardman,  the  gamekeeper,  answered :  ^'  They  are  all  along, 
Sir.  Three  of  them  have  oeen  upon  the  shore,  near  the  boat- 
house,  for  the  last  hour,  so  John  Price  here  says.  He  saw 
them  as  he  came  back,  after  taking  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss 
Rachel  home.     We  might  ask  them  what  they  are  after." 

'^  No,  no,"  interposed  another  voice,  stopped  suddenly  by 
Mr.  Lester. 

''  Lnpoesible  to  ask  them,  Hardman.  They  have  their  duty 
to  perform,  without  respect  of  persons.  It  must  be  our  own 
work." 

A  slide  of  stones,  as  Dennis  retreated  down  the  cliff  to  give 
the  information  he  had  gained  to  his  companion,  startled  the 
little  party  into  silence. 

Mr.  Lester  drew  Mr.  Vivian  aside :  "  Once  more,  Vivian, 
think :  this  can  be  no  work  for  you." 

''  If  it  is  not  mine  it  is  no  one's.  I  am  resolved.  And  I 
can  defend  myself  now :  I  am  armed." 
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'^  No  piotectioii  from  a  pistol  bullet ;  but  jou  are  wilful  /' 
and  Mr.  Lester  turned  to  Hardman.  ^'  We  had  better  sepa- 
rate ;  the  cUffis  for  you,  the  shore  for  us.  If  the  landing  is 
made  safely,  and  Clement  is  of  the  party,  you  have  but  to 
meet  him  and  force  him  to  return  with  you ;  if  there  should 
be  an  affray,  twenty  pounds  reward  to  each,  if  you  succeed  in 
saying  him  from  being  engaged  in  it.'' 

'<  Twenty  pounds  I  Forty  1  fifty !  a  hundred  V*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Vivian ;  then  seeingthe  men's  start  of  surprise,  he  checked 
himself,  and  added,  ^'  What  sum  could  be  too  great  to  save 
General  Yiyian's  grandson  from  public  disgrace  V* 

The  men  touched  their  hats  in  nlence,  and  moved  on  along 
the  cliffs.  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  Lester  took  a  more  difficult 
path  downwards. 

The  descent  was  about  half  made  when  Mr.  Vivian  stopped : 
'<  I  know  a  better  road  than  the  shore,  Lester.  The  tide  is 
high,  and  we  shall  have  hard  work  to  get  on.  There  is  a  ledge 
along  the  cliff — or  there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days." 

''  It  passes  the  cave ;  I  know  it." 

^'  AboTC  or  below,  as  we  will.  It  will  carry  us  round  the 
Point  if  needful,  and  if  your  head  is  firm ;  and  we  shall  com- 
mand the  shore." 

'<  My  head  will  carry  me  wherever  your  heart  carries  you, 
Vivian." 

They  moved  on  slowly  for  some  distance.  The  ledge  was 
narrow  and  uneven — in  some  places  the  cliff  sank  perpendicu- 
larly below  them  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  in 
others  it  was  more  a  path  over  fallen  rocks  and  projections. 

"Look I  Lester" — Mr.  Vivian  delayed  for  an  instant — 
'<  one  of  the  preventive  men  in  his  hiding-place."  He  pointed 
to  some  large  rooks,  brought  out  into  strong  relief  by  the  pass- 
ing of  th»  moon  from  amongst  the  clouds.  It  was  just  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  a  man  crouching  behind  them. 

"  Yes ;  &at  seems  as  if  the  landing  would  be  on  this  side." 
The  figure  below  stood  up  in  a  listening  attitude.  "  We  had 
better  not  make  ourselves  remarked,"  whispered  Mr.  Lester, 
and  they  drew  back  from  the  edge ;  but  Mr.  Vivian  seemed 
inclined  to  pause. 

**  I  might  get  something  out  of  him,"  he  said,  "  if  I  were 
down  on  tne  beach  alone.  None  of  them  know  me;  and  a 
few  chance  questions  might  help  us  a  good  deal  as  to  the  point 
at  which  these  fellows  ^1  land.  Wait  here,  and  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do." 
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Mr.  Leeter  demonned  to  the  separation ;  but  Mr.  Yiyisn's 
eagerness  would  not  stand  opposition,  and  he  immediately  be- 
gan  the  descent.  It  was  much  more  difficult  in  this  spot  than 
he  had  expected ;  and,  in  trying  to  find  a  safe  footing,  he  was 
led  away  from  the  place  where  he  had,  as  he  thought,  seen  the 
preventiye  man  hiding ;  and  when  at  length  he  stood  upon  the 
beach,  the  rocks  appeso^  heaped  one  upon  uiother  in  such  oon* 
fusion  that,  wiihotit  instituting  a  r^ular  search,  it  would  haye 
been  impossible  to  discover  him. 

Feding  provoked  with  himself  for  his  usdess  trouble,  Mr. 
Vivian  widked  along  the  shore  to  the  East  Point,  under  Uie 
idea  that  he  should  probably  meet  the  other  prev^itive  men 
of  whom  Hardman  had  spoken.  His  thoughts  were  painfully 
busy,  and  his  attention  in  a  measure  withdrawn  from  ^e  pur- 
pose before  him.  That  rolling,  tossing  sea  waa  as  the  imi^ 
of  a  remorseless  &te;  its  dark,  green,  glassy  hoUows  were 
types  of  the  dangers  which  had  opened  in  his  own  path,  and 
seemed  now  about  to  engulf  his  boy.  And  on  it  came, — piti* 
less,  irresistible,  foaming  in  its  mocking  brightness,  tossing 
itself  in  the  pride  of  its  tremendous  power.  Gould  there  be 
the  hope  of  success  in  strug^ng  against  it  ?  Mr.  Vivian's 
heart  railed  him  for  the  moment,  for  in  the  keenness  of  hia 
fears  for  his  boy,  he  forgot  that  to  ^e  tide  of  life's  dangers,  as  to 
the  flow  of  the  great  ocean,  the  decree  has  been  pronounced, 
'<  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.''  He  wandered  on 
to  the  East  Point.  A  boat  was  lying  close  under  the  diff, 
upon  a  point  of  sand  left  by  the  tide,  which  had  just  b^un 
to  ebb,  but  there  were  no  si^ns  of  the  preventive  men ;  and 
it  seemed  better  to  make  his  way  back  to  Mr.  Lester.  He 
tamed ;  but  suddenly  found  himself  oonfironted  by  a  square- 
built  man,  wearing  a  slouched  hat  very  much  drawn  over  his 
face,  and  a  shaggy  sailor's  coat.  They  stopped  as  by  mutual 
consent. 

<<  Rather  a  rough  evening,"  remarked  Mr.  Vivian. 

^'  Rough  now,  and  likely  to  be  rougher  before  nightfidl," 
was  the  reply.  The  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  careless 
boldness,  and  they  struck  Mr.  Vivian's  ears  with  a  painful 
shock  of  recollection ;  yet  he  was  not  certain,  and  he  dreaded 
to  betray  himself.  The  man  placed  himself  directly  in  his 
way,  and  continued,  "  Are  you  going  farther  ?" 

'<  I  thought  of  reaching  Dark  Head  Point  yonder.  There 
is  no  way  of  ascent  here." 

^'  An  easier  one  than  you  think  for/'  and  the  man  stmok 
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hia  foot  upon  a  fittle  step  out  in  the  oliff.  <'  These  steps  will 
CMTTY  you  to  the  top  direct,  and  from  thence  it^s  plain  sailing 
to  the  Point" 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  prefer  the  shore."  Mr.  Vivian  would 
have  passed  on. 

<<  We  don't  part  quite  so  quickly'^ — the  slouched  hat  was 
pushed  back,  and  the  speaker  stood  forth  in  the  moonlight : 
*<  Edward  Yiyian,  there  is  no  disguise  from  me ;  I  know  you, 
and  I  would  have  a  word  with  you." 

'^  John  ! — at  last  I"  and  Mr.  Vivian  instinctively  looked 
round  to  see  if  they  were  alone. 

<<  At  kst  met,  and  well  met  1" 

"  Well  met — ^never !  There  is  that  between  us  which  it 
were  wise  the  ocean  should  bury." 

*^  Perhaps  so ;  yet  Old  Ocean  herself  cannot  always  keep 
her  secrets." 

**  I  hare  bu^ess  on  mv  hands  which  cannot  wait,"  said 
Mr.  Vivian.  "  Since  you  know  me,  you  will  know  also  that 
I  am  likely  to  give  you  many  more  opportunities  of  explana- 
tion." 

<^  Were  it  the  business  of  the  united  world,  it  must  wait 
my  pleasure;  and  for  once" — ^and  Captain  Vivian  laughed 
bitterly — '<  our  interests  are  the  same.  I  would  speak  to  you 
of  Clement." 

"  Clement ! — my  boy  I"  Mr.  Vivian  started  forward,  and 
hia  voice  was  lowered  with  intense  eagerness :  <'  John  I  you 
have  done  many  a  deadly  deed  to  me  and  mine,  but  help  me 
to  save  him,  and "  he  paused. 

That  veiy  evening  when  he  had  met  Bertha  at  the  cottage, 
he  had  heard,  in  hurried  words,  interrupted  by  anxiety  for 
Clement,  the  suspicions,  almost  the  certainty,  of  his  cousin's 
deep  treacheiy.     He  dared  not  promise  to  forgive. 

"  And  what  ? — ^what  offer  of  good  will  Edward  Vivian  make 
to  the  man  whom  he  basely  deceived — ^whom  he  robbed  of  all 
that  his  heart  desired !" 

"  Deceived  ! — ^robbed  ! — ^but  you  have  the  strong  hand 
over  me,  John.  Say  what  you  will,  we  will  seek  another  oc- 
casion for  that  tale." 

'<  This  night's  meeting  is  our  first  and  last.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  intend  to  wait  tamely,  and  witness  my  enemy  s 
triumph  ?  I  most  be  a  different  man  now  from  what  I  was 
eighteen  years  ago  for  that  to  be !" 

"  The  questions  betwecD  yourself  and  me  are  too  compli- 
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oated^  and  lie  too  far  back  to  be  reaobed  at  a  thne  like  tUs/' 
replied  Mr.  Vivian.  "  They  concern  not  my  present  need  ;  and 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  will  not  enter  upon 
them."     He  would  have  passed  on. 

^'  The  questions  between  yourself  and  me  do  indeed  lie  ftf 
back/'  replied  Captain  Yiyian,  placing  himself  again  in  his 
way,  and  setting  his  teeth  firmly  together;  ''but  if  they  are 
not  remedied  now  they  will  never  be ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
hour  will  oome — yes,  even  before  this  ni^t  has  passod  over 
your  head — ^when  you  will  wish  that  the  sea  had  sunk  you  in 
its  depths,  rather  than  you  had  refused  to  listen  to  me.'' 

"  If  your  words  apply  to  my  unhi^py  boy,"  replied  Mr. 
Vivian,  "I  say  again  you  have  the  strong  hand  over  me. 
Speak  your  will." 

"  Not  here ;  we  may  be  interrupted.  The  preventive  men 
are  on  the  look-out,  and  will  be  coming  by." 

"  Here,  or  nowhere.  From  this  point  I  keep  watch  over 
the  shore,  and  may  aid  my  boy  when  he  may  not  be  able  to 
aid  himself." 

''  Pshaw !  the  boy's  fette  is  in  my  hands.  Till  I  lift  my 
finger,  not  a  shadow  of  harm  can  happen  to  him." 

''  You  !"  Mr.  Vivian  drew  back  from  him,  and  murmured, 
"  Can  revenge  be  carried  so  far  ?" 

"  So  far !  ay,  and  much  farther !  Will  you  come  ?"  He 
pkced  one  foot  upon  the  cM. 

Mr.  Vivian  hesitated. 

''Trust  me,  or  we  part  instantly,  and  Clement's  fate  is 
fixed." 

"  I  follow  you ;"  but  Mr.  Vivian  laid  his  hand  u|Km  hia 
pistols. 

Captain  Vivian  saw  the  movement,  and  laughed :  "  Cow- 
ard I"  he  exclaimed }  "  if  I  had  willed  you  mischief,  could  1 
not  carry  out  my  purpose  now,  even  here  as  we  stand  ?  But 
even  in  the  days  when  you  did  me  the  deepest  wrong,  your  life 
was  safe  in  my  hands." 

"Xou  are  right  I"  was  Mr.  Vivian's  bitter  reply;  **the 
life  of  the  body  was  always  safe ; — ^it  was  the  life  of  the  heaii 
at  which  you  aimed  I  But  go  on ;  we  are  at  least  equal  in 
power;"  and  silently  and  hastily  he  followed  Captain  Vivian 
up  the  rugged  steps. 

They  stood  together  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  which  had  a  lower 
elevation  than  I^k  Head  Pdnt,  yet,  like  it,  commanded  a 
wide  view  ovw  the  sea.    The  little  smugg^g  vessel  waa  still 
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at  anohOT  to  the  west  of  ihe  point  There  were  no  l^hts  on 
board,  nor  any  signs  of  moyement.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Headland  seyeral  figores  were  indistinctly  seen,  and  two  were 
pacing  up  and  down  at  some  distance  from  the  East  Point. 
Captain  Vivian  cast  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  and  then  drew 
near  a  pile  of  dried  fern,  furze,  and  brushwood,  collected,  a9 
it  might  have  appeared,  accidentally,  or  perhaps  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  carried  away  for  fuel. 

'<  We  are  Mife  from  interruption  here,''  he  said.  '^  The 
preyentiyes  have  gathered  togemer  after  their  prey  yonder"— 
and  he  pointed  to  the  Headland.  <^  They  maj  wait  to-night^ 
and  to-monow  night,  and  the  next,  if  I  will  it,— or  rather  if 
you  will  it." 

''Let  us  have  few  words,  John:  for  what  purpose  have 
you  brought  me  here  ?" 

''  To  give  you  the  opportunity  of  saying  your  boy  from  dis- 
grace and  deadly  peril.  He  is  on  board  that  yessel  yonder : 
when  I  raise  my  signal  he  will  come  on  shore.  Would  you 
know  who  are  after  him  ?  Three  men  on  the  Headland — ^three 
on  the  shore— others  waiting  within  call.  But  the  smugglers 
are  not  men  to  giye  up  their  prize  without  a  struggle.  They 
will  put  your  boy  first,  thinking  it  for  their  safety,  and  that 
the  preyentiyes  will  deal  gently  with  him.  Trust  to  that  if 
you  will.  His  life  is  in  danger;  and  should  he  escape,  his 
deeds  will  be  blazoned  oyer  me  country,  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
proud  name  he  bears." 

"  Serpent  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Viyian ;  "  and  it  is  your  doing." 

''  That  matters  not.  If  it  has  been  mine,  it  will  be  yours. 
Say  but  the  word,  and  the  smu^ler  lies  quietly  at  her  anchor- 
age; the  preyentiyes  are  outwitted;  and  a  boat  brings  your 
boy  on  shore,  with  nothing  against  him  but  the  rumor  of  his 
frdic." 

''  Your  price  ? — name  it !"  The  tone  was  agony  but  ill 
concealed  by  a  cold  haughtiness. 

''  I  might  take  you  at  your  word  and  ruin  you,  but  you  are 
poor  enough  already" — and  Captain  Viyian  laughed  mock* 
uigly.  '^  I  haye  no  wish  to  injure  you ;  I  require  only  that, 
whateyer  your  purpose  may  be  in  returning  to  Encombe,  there 
'shall  be  no  rakmg  up  of  the  grieyances  of  past  days — a  small 
fayor  to  demand  for  saying  your  son  from  disgrace  and  it  may 
be  death." 

"  A  small  fayor,  indeed ;  too  small  if  it  had  not  a  hidden 
meaning.    John" — ^and  all  the  bitterness  of  long-smotheied 
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enmity  broke  out  in  the  words — ^^from  my  heart  I  distrust 
you." 

<'  <  From  my  heart  I  hate  you/  might  have  been  better/'  was 
the  saroastio  reply. 

<^No;  I  may  have  had  eause  enough,  but  Ood  knows  I 
have  forgiven, — I  would  forgive,  if  I  dafed.  You  have  played 
a  desperate  game  against  me.  I  see  it  now,  for  my  eyes  have 
been  opened.     It  was  you  who  ruined  me  with  my  fa&er." 

^<And  you  who  ruined  me  with  the  w<»nan  who  should 
have  been  my  wife.''  Then  with  a  taunting  sneer,  which  per- 
haps o<»icefded  the  pang  of  some  painful  memories,  Captain 
Vivian  continued:  <<Let  by-gones  be  by-gones;  it  is  all  I 
ask." 

'*  And  if  it  is  only  by  recalling  by-gones. that  I  can  explain 
myself  to  my  father,  then  to  promise  is  my  destruction." 
"  And  not  to  promise,  is  your  boy's." 
Mr.  Vivian  turned  away  to  control  the  agony  of  his  feel- 
ings. <<  We  will  endeavor  to  understand  each  other/'  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  pause.  '<  It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  me  that  the  stipulation  you  demand  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is,  and  it  must  be  of  the  very  utmost  consequence 
to  me;  yet,  do  not  think  to  deceive  me^  too  well  I  know  that 
it  is  far  more  so  to  you." 

"  Prove  it !  prove  it  I"  exclaimed  Captain  Vivian,  scorn- 
fully. He  clenched  his  hand,  and  muttered  between  his  dosed 
teeth,  "  Would  I  have  put  myself  in  your  power,  if  you  could 
prove  it?" 

<^  I  care  not  for  legal  proof;  but  were  the  deed  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  it  should  come  forth  to  clear  me  with 
m^  &tner,  and  to  be  an  eternal  dishonor  to  you.  I  make  no 
stipulations  with  a  foiger." 

"  As  you  will."  Captain  Vivian  slowly  took  a  match  box 
from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  as  if  about  to  strike  a  light: 
"  The  first  blaze,  and  the  boat  makes  for  the  shore." 

"  Stay !  stay !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian.  "  There  may  be  a 
compromise." 

"  No  compromise  I  Silence  for  ever  with  the  General  and 
with  the  world  upon  all  points — sworn  for  yourself,  your  sister, 
Mr.  Lester,  and  Bertha  Campbell." 

"  My  oath  must  be  for  myself;  I  cannot  bind  others." 
"  It  must  be  given  by  them  also, — and  to-night,  before  two 
more  hours  have  passed." 
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''  My  hkih&t  is  geneioas ;  lie  will  never  raise  a  word  against 
yon  when  he  finds  that  I  am  under  a  promise  of  secrecy/' 

<<  General  Vivian's  generosity  I  Ask  me  rather  to  trost  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winch  and  of  the  waves.  Silence  or  dis- 
grace :  niake  your  choice  between  them/' 

He  strock  the  light.  Mr.  Vivian  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and  the  movement  bron^ht  the  burning  match  in  contact  with 
the  light  dry  bmshwooo.  The  flame  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
£ast  and  wide  spread  the  rushing  blaze,  hissing  and  crackling 
among  the  withered  leaves  and  the  broken  twigs, — and  far 
away  across  the  sea  gleamed  the  cold  light  of  the  moon, — 
darkened  by  one  black  speck,  as  the  smuggling-boat  made  its 
way  over  the  surging  waters  to  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


THE  shore  was  safe,  for  it  was  deserted  before  the  boat  had 
landed.  The  four  men  who  rowed,  had  loaded  themselves 
with  the  tubs,  and  were  making  their  way  towards  the  cHff. 
A  fifth  lingered  behind,  and  with  him  came  Clement  Vivian. 
He  walked  slowly  and  doubtfully, — ^not  with  the  eager  energy 
of  a  boy  in  the  neight  of  his  adventurous  spirits.  His  step 
was  unequal ;  his  head  turned  quickly  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Perhaps  he  was  planning  an  escape,  but  his  companion 
kept  close  by  his  side  and  urged  him  on. 

They  reached  the  foot  of  me  cliffs,  and  the  men  paused  and 
gathered  toother.  Mark  Wood  was  foremost.  They  looked 
up  at  the  cliff,  then  took  a  survey  of  the  shore. 

"  Safe !  now  for  it ;  along  the  ledge  to  the  cave  I  Come, 
youngster;"  and  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  Cle- 
ment stood  back  to  put  him  first :  ^<  It's  plain  sailing." 

Clement  delayed:  "I  have  had  my  frolic;  I  will  go  no 
ferther." 

**  What  I  that's  new  talking ! — up,  I  say."  He  would  have 
poshed  Clement  forward,  but  the  boy  drew  back  indignantly : 
"  Touch  me  again,  if  you  dare." 

**  On,  young  Master— on,  for  your  life ;"  and  Mark  Wood 
drew  near,  and  pointed  to  a  projecting  angle  of  the  cliff  above 
them,  where  a  dark  immovable  spot  was  to  be  seen. 
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The  men  as  with  one  consent  began  to  scale  the  oUff,  not 
by  the  path,  but  by  ledges,  cornenB,  shehring  rocks,  often  with 
a  footing  which  a  goat  could  scarcely  have  held ;  and  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  cave,  but  away  beyond  the  Headland,  to  a 
point  which  all  seemed  to  know  as  by  instinct.  They  reached 
a  smooth  ledge,  wide  enough  for  them  to  stand  together.  The 
cliff  rose  perpendicularly  behind  them ;  before  them  a  huge 
rock,  which  seemed  about  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  sea, 
threw  a  dark  shadow  on  their  resting-place.  Thev  waited  to 
take  breath.  Clement,  who  had  fc^owed  them  with  difficulty, 
approached  Mark :  ^'  Is  there  danger  ?  Are  the  preventives 
abroad?" 

<<  Above  and  around^  that  black  head  was  on  the  lo(^-oat, — 
now  on." 

Before  Clement  could  ask  another  question,  Mark  was  lead- 
ing the  way  again,  but  now  in  a  different  direction,  towards 
the  cave.  He  stopped  after  he  had  gone  some  paces,  and 
muttered  a  few  words  to  Clement's  first  guide.  The  man  evi- 
dently differed  from  him,  and  Mark  spoke  angrily,  and  went 
on  by  himself.  The  four  who  were  left  kept  close  to  Clement. 
A  sound  like  a*  call,  which  might,  however,  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  wind,  fell  on  the  ear,  and  it  was  answered  by 
Clement's  guide.  The  others  interchanged  a  few  words :  "  The 
cave's  free  for  us  I" 

<*  Was  that  the  cry?" 

"Yes;  didn't  you  hear?" 

**  All  right !"  and  they  went  on. 

They  were  drawing  near  the  cave.  From  the  west  side  it 
was  difficult  of  approach — the  ledge  was  narrow,  and  the  angle 
by  which  it  was  entered  sharp.  The  men  settled  the  tubs  on 
their  shoulders,  and  seemed  prepared  for  a  false  step.  Mark 
Wood,  who  had  been  considerably  in  advance,  came  back. 
Clement  heard  him  say :  "  I've  a  doubt  that  we're  in  for  it, 
Hale ;  let  him  go." 

"  Go,  and  peach  ?"  was  Hale's  answer.  "You  are  a  fod ; 
on  with  you."  He  thrust  Mark  forward,  and  then  looked 
back  to  Clement :  "  Keep  close,  youngster.  If  I  throw  you 
the  tub,  you'll  know  how  to  carry  it;"  and  they  moved  for- 
ward again,  one  by  one,  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  clinging 
to  the  cliff,  and  once  or  twice  sliding  where  the  footing  was 
too  unsteady  for  support. 

Mai^  turned  the  comer  first;  Clement  and  Hale  foUowed* 
They  were  then  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
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^^Now,  jonngsterl  I  must  be  left  free.''  Hale  took  the 
tab  from  his  shoulder. 

''Beet  not/^  whispered  Mark;  drawing  him  within  the 
passage :  '<  look  below/' 

A  body  of  the  ooast-goard  were  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff;  a 
little  behind  lingered  Mr.  Vivian. 

"  In  with  you,  man — in :  clear  the  way ;"  and  Hale  forced 
Mark  into  the  cave,  and  tossed  the  tub  upon  the  ground.  The 
others  followed  his  example. 

A  shout  rose  from  below,  and  the  preyentive  men  hurried 
up  the  cliff,  fdlowed  by  Mr.  Vivian. 

<<  Stand  to  it  boldly  I  for  your  life."  The  smugglers  placed 
themselves  before  the  cave,  and  Clement  stood  with  them^ — 
his  spirit  excited  by  the  danger. 

''Clement!  Master  Clement  I  this  way,"  shouted  Mark 
fitom  within ;  but  Clement  did  not  or  would  not  hear.  The 
preventive  men  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Cave — Dennis 
and  Ryan  foremost 

"  A  step  nearer,  and  we  fire  V  shouted  the  smugglers,  and 
the  preventive  men  drew  back. 

There  was  a  mutual  pause.  Whilst  the  two  parties  con- 
finmted  each  other,  Mr.  Vivian  unperceived,  scrambling, 
clinging  to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  advanced  to  the  smugglers' 
rear,  and  seized  Hale's  arm.  The  preventive  men  rushed 
forward.  Hale  strove  violently  to  extricate  himself,  and  his 
companions  came  to  his  rescue.  A  desperate,  deadly  struggle 
began. 

"  Clement !  Clement !"  called  out  a  voice  of  thunder,  in  the 
tumult,  "  up  the  cliff, — ^to  the  left !  for  the  sake  of  Heaven — 
for  your  father's  sake  P'  and  the  boy,  terrified  yet  excited, 
looked  round  him  with  the  impulse  to  obey. 

^'  Not  to  the  cliffo — through  the  cave ;  Mark  Wood  waits 
you  there.'' 

It  was  Ronald  Vivian,  who  standing  before  the  cave,  spoke 
hurriedly,  yet  in  tones  low,  and  deep,  and  clear. 

Clement  paused  for  one  moment  in  indecision,  and  the 
grasp  of  Dennis,  the  preventive  man,  was  laid  upon  his  collar. 

"  A  prisoner !  a  prisoner !"  he  exclaimed ;  out  a  sudden 
blow  from  Ronald  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He  rose  again 
instantly,  and  they  grappled  together. 

"  Into  the  cave,''  snouted  Ronald,  turning  his  head  for  a 
second ;  and  Cl^nent  waited  no  longer. 

"  Ronald  Vivian  to  be  dealt  with  at  last  I"  burst  from  the 
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lipB  of  DenniB^  maddened  at  teoQgEUusing  the  bey  firem  nhon 
hands  the  blow  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Vivian  heard  the  call :  "  Save  him !— do  him  no  injury  ; 
I  will  bear  you  free ;"  but  his  calf  was  in  vain. 

The  contest  with  Hale  and  his  oomrades  had  ended  in 
Hale's  capture.  The  other  smugglers  had  escaped,  but  not 
without  pursuit  from  the  preventive  men.  Byan,  however, 
remained  behind,  and  came  to  the  assistanoe  of  i>ennis. 

"  Yield,  or  we  fire  I"  was  the  cry. 

But  R^udd  fought  desperately,  for  danger  to  him  was 
safety  to  Clement. 

'<  Yield  I  Ronald,  jieldT'  called  Mr.  Vivian,  aad  he 
placed  himself  by  his  side. 

A  dark  face,  not  till  that  moment  seen,  peered  ficom  bdiind 
a  rock,  and  a  pistol  was  levelled  at  Mr.  Vivian's  head. 

'<  Ha  I  €k)ff !  the  scoundrel !"  shouted  Byan,  catching  ^e 
outline  of  the  well-known  features.  He  moved  aside,  and  a 
bullet  aimed  at  Mr.  Vivian,  whizzed  past,  and  Bonald,  struck 
by  it  in  the  shoulder,  fell  to  the  ground. 

''  Murder  V*  The  cry  echoed  wildly  amongst  the  rodcs,  as 
the  men,  catching  a  momentary  glimpse  of  C^off,  followed  him 
down  the  cliff  and  along  the  shore.  It  was  a  frantic  chase, 
over  the  loose  shingles,  and  rough  stones,  with  masses  of 
broken  cliff  impeding  them.  GtoS  kq>t  close  by  the  diff,  the 
path  most  difficult  of  pursuit.  On,  witn  the  speed  of  a  maniac, 
— for  safety  or  for  rum ;  on,  to  the  East  Point.  Behind  it,  in 
a  little  cove,  lies  a  small  boat ;  and  there  waits  Captain  Vivian, 
ready,  eager  to  cany  him  to  the  vessel  which  will  be  his  har- 
bor of  safety. 

He  was  close  upon  the  Point;  the  path  was  difficult — ^the 
moon  had  become  darkened;  he  stumbled,  and  the  delay 
brought  his  pursuers  near.  Their  voices  were  heard  hieh 
above  the  booming  of  the  waves,  and  the  increasing  roar  of  lae 
wind.  Concealment  I  no,  it  was  impossible ;  the  spot  which 
he  had  reached  was  bare  of  the  sheltering  rocks.  Escape  by 
the  cliffs !  impossible  also ;  they  rose  frowning  above  mm, — 
no  longer  easy  of  access.  He  turned  towards  the  edge  of  the 
shore,  and  shouted  long  and  loud ;  and  a  little  boat  manned 
by  one  person  rounded  the  Point  It  was  lifted  high  by  the 
waves,  then  again  it  sank, — ^for  a  moment  it  might  have  been 
thought  engulfed, — it  could  not  near  the  beach. 

"  Rascal  I  scoundrel  V  shouted  the  preventive  men.  They 
were  rushing  from  the  cliff;   their  feet  were  crashing  the 
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pebbles.  He  almost  felt  tbeir  gra^ ; — one  plunge,  and  be 
was  breaatins  the  waves  towards  the  boat.  The  foaming 
water  rose  bign,  and  be  was  bidden ; — it  broke  upon  the  shore, 
and  bis  black,  shaggy  bead  was  seen  rising  as  a  spot  in  the 
moonlight 

Fierce  and  strong  are  tbe  angry  billows, — they  are  bearing 
bim  away  horn  the  boat.  He  sees  it,  and  one  band  is  uplifted, 
and  a  bowl  of  tenrcMr  comes  across  the  wateiy  waste.  He  is 
fltrug^ing, — ^bis  bead  is  tossed  as  a  plaything  by  the  crested 
waYCfl.  The  boat  is  drawing  near;  be  wiU  be  saved, — ^yes,  he 
must  be ; — ^his  band  is  actually  touching  the  boat. 

And  the  grasp  is  faint,  and  the  waves  are  strong,  and — 
the  wretched,  guilty  head  moves  with  one  agonizing  effort^ 
and  sinks,  to  be  lost  to  sight  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 


RONALD  lay  upon  the  ground,  the  blood  oozing  fast  from 
bis  shoulder;  by  him  knelt  Mr.  Vivian,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  stanch  the  wound.  The  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the 
cries  of  pursuit,  reached  them  as  distant  echoes.  Mr.  Vivian 
thought  that  Ronald  bad  fainted,  but  he  was  still  sensible,  only 
growing  weaker  and  weaker — his  sight  becoming  dim,  bis  lips 
refusing  to  utter  a  sound.  Mr.  Vivian  made  him  rest  against 
his  knee,  and  spoke  to  him.  There  was  a  feeble  smile  upon 
the  cold,  white  lips;  and  Mr.  Vivian  took  off  bis  coat,  and 
making  it  into  a  pillow,  laid  Ronald's  bead  gently  upon  it,  and 
leaving  him  for  an  instant,  went  a  few  steps  forward  and  called, 
but  received  no  answer.  The  spot  a  few  minutes  before  so 
diz^  with  tumult,  was  now  utterly  deserted. 

He  came  back  again,  and  groped  his  way  into  the  cave.  It 
was  quite  dark;  but  sometlung  soft  lay  on  the  ground, — a 
coat,  and  he  took  it  up  and  felt  in  the  pocket.  It  contained 
a  small  flask.  Mr.  Vivian  brought  this  out  into  the  light,  and 
moistened  Ronald's  lips  with  the  brandy  which  was  in  it,  and 
covered  him  with  the  coat.  He  was  a  little  revived  then,  and 
it  seemed  possible  to  move  bim  within  the  shelter  of  the  rock ; 
but  the  start  when  be  was  touched,  showed  that  the  attempt 
would  be  agony. 

In  despair  Mr.  Vivian  called  again ;  and  this  time  a  voice 
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uiBwefed  him^  but  from  within  the  cave :  and  the  rattle  <^ 
stones,  accompanied  by  a  few  hasty  ejacoktions,  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  Mark  Wood. 

He  came  forward  with  stealthy  steps,  glancing  doubtfdlly 
at  Mr.  Vivian;  but  the  sight  of  Ronald's  ghastly  features 
seemed  to  give  him  courage  to  draw  near.  <<  You  <»iled/'  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  I  called."  Mr.  Vivian  pointed  to  Ronald :  "  He 
has  been  wounded  in  the  skirmish,  and  we  must  move  him/' 

<<The  sharks!  Cowardly  villains!  Are  they  goneT' 
Mark  went  a  few  steps  down  the  cliff. 

Mr.  Vivian  called  him  back  :  ''  Oone  now,  but  they  mmy 
return.     It  was  not  they  who  did  it" 

<<A11  safe  now/'  muttered  Mark.  He  put  his  aim  under 
Ronald  tenderly. 

"  We  must  have  more  help,"  said  Mr.  Vivian. 

"By-and-byj  we'll  take  him  inside  first.  Stay!" — ^he 
lighted  a  matcn  and  set  fire  to  a  brand,  which  he  thrust  into  a 
crevice  of  the  rock, — *'  that  will  do  to  show  the  way.  Now 
then ;"  and  with  Mr.  Vivian's  assistance  he  raised  Ronald,  and 
disregarding  the  moaning  which  showed  the  suffering  he 
caused,  bore  him  into  the  cave. 

Some  straw  and  dried  fern  leaves  lay  in  a  heap  in  one 
comer,  and  over  this  Mr.  Vivian  stretched  the  coat  with  which 
Ronald  had  been  covered.  He  was  then  laid  upon  it ;  and 
Mark  proceeded  to  collect  together  some  dried  sticks,  which  he 
lighted. 

Mr.  Vivian  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise.  '^  la  he 
safe  ?"  he  said.     "  The  preventive  men  may  be  back." 

'<  Safe  enough,  just  now.  We've  left  a  couple  of  kegs  in 
their  way  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  which  they'll  seixe,  and  then, 
ten  to  one,  be  off.  They've  caught  Hale,  and  are  after  the 
others." 

"  But  if  they  look  for  him  ?"  and  Mr.  Vivian  glanced  at 
Ronald. 

"  He's  as  safe  here  as  elsewhere.  If  we  tried  to  get  him 
home,  we  should  meet  them  on  the  clifis.  An  hour  hence  it 
will  all  be  right  enough.  Now,  give  him  another  taste  of  the 
brandy-flask,  and  see  if  he'll  come-to  more." 

The  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  the  cordial,  had  the  efieot 
desired  for  a  few  moments,  but  Ronald  soon  sank  back  again 
into  his  former  state;  and  Mr.  Vivian,  greatly  alarmed^  in* 
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sisted  upon  the  necessity  of  summoning  more  aid.     Mr.  Les- 
ter,  he  said,  was  certainly  within  reach. 

"  The  Parson !  He's  off  home  with  the  young  gentleman. 
'Twas  he  who  met  me,  and  hade  me  come  Imck.  I  shouldn't 
have  ventured  myself  so  soon  again  within  reach  of  the  sharks^ 
if  it  hadn't  heen  for  him." 

Ronald  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  hy  the  lurid  light  of 
the  fire  Mr.  Vivian  saw  that  his  lips  moved.  He  hent  do¥m9 
and  heard  the  word  "  Clement." 

«  Safe,  thank  God  I" 

Bonald  smiled,  and  his  head  fell  hack. 

They  waited  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  in 
olence — ^Mark  keeping  up  the  fire,  and  occasionally  watching 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave ;  whilst  Mr.  Vivian,  supporting 
Ronald,  stanching  his  wound,  and  from  time  to  time  forcing 
him  to  sip  the  flask  of  hrandy,  succeeded  at  length  in  restor- 
ing him  to  some  degree  of  strength. 

His  sufferings,  however,  hecame  greater  as  his  power  in- 
creased. A  suppressed  groan  followed  everv  attempt  to  move 
him,  and  a  clearer  consciousness  hrought  a  look  of  anguish  to 
his  face,  which  Mr.  Vivian  vainly  endeavored  to  read. 

^^  If  we  had  another  hand  we  might  move  him  now,"  said 
Mark,  returning  to  Ronald's  couch,  after  another  survey  of  the 
clifiT. 

Ronald  raised  his  hand,  as  a  sign  against  it. 

Mr.  Vivian  replied  to  the  gesture  :  "  You  must  not  remain 
here,  Ronald ;  it  will  kill  you.  Mr.  Lester  will  come,  and  we 
vrill  cany  you  veiy  gently." 

He  looked  impatient,  and  beckoned  to  Mark.  Mr.  Vivian 
moved  aside. 

''  Sad  work.  Master  Ronald,"  said  Mark,  compassionately. 
**  What  made  you  mix  yourself  up  with  us  ?" 

"  My  father,"  murmured  Ronald,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
question — "  where  is  he  ?" 

Mark  glanced  at  Mr.  Vivian,  who  was,  however,  too  far  off 
to  hear  ^e  answer. 

"  Gone  on  board,  by  this  time.  He  was  to  be  off  to  the 
vessel,  so  we  were  told,  as  soon  as  the  second  light  flamed  up." 

"  On  board, — away !"  A  look  of  convulsive  agony  crossed 
Bo  aid's  face. 

"  Not  away,  yet.  She's  off  there  still,  I  take  it ;  and  pretty 
dose  she  was  five  minutes  ago." 

« I  must  see  him." 
19 
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"To  be  sure;  he'll  be  back,  if  not  to-night,  to-monow/' 
"  No,  no ;  to-night, — ^now." 

"  Not  so  easy  that — ^the  Captain's  not  to  be  sent  for  in  a 
moment ;  and  he's  gone  for  a  purpose." 

"  It  must  be, — ^it  must.     Mark,  who  knows  ?    I  may  be 


'^%: 


^ot  80  bad  as  that,  blaster  Ronald.  You've  had  a  good 
knock,  however  it  happened  -,  but  you'll  come  round.  Let  me 
just  go  and  get  a  helping  hand,  and  we'U  have  you  at  the 
Orange  before  half  an  hour's  over  our  heads." 

The  mention  of  the  Grange  renewed  Ronald's  excitement^ 
and  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  "Not  there." 

His  accent  caused  Mr.  Vivian  to  draw  nearer.  Ronald 
raised  his  glassy  eyes  to  his  with  a  glance  of  mingled  oonfi- 
dence  and  despair ;  and  as  Mr.  Vivian  sto<^>ed  to  be  nearer  to 
him,  he  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  held  it  within  his  own,  and 
tried  to  speak,  and  then  the  words  seemed  to  fedl,  and  he  mut- 
tered something  unintelligible. 

"  You  have  a  wish, — let  me  hear  it ;  it  shall  be  granted." 

"  Let  my  father  come  now — safe." 

"  He  shall  come  and  be  safe,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  bring 
him ;  we  will  take  you  home,  and  you  shall  see  him." 

"  Here  I  here ! — ^not  home." 

Mark  interposed,  and  drew  Mr.  Vivian  aside.  "  It  would 
never  do,"  he  said,  "  to  take  Master  Ronald  at  his  fancy ;  it 
might  be  easy  enough  to  get  hold  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
sure  to  be  on  board  the  vessel,  and  within  call ; — ^but  to  leave 
him  there  on  the  ground, — ^he  would  be  shot  himself  sooner.'' 

"  It  frets  him  to  insist  upon  movine  him,"  replied  Mr. 
Vivian ;  "  and  it  will  really  make  but  httle  difference.  Let 
Captain  Vivian  come,  if  you  know  where  to  find  him ;  and 
when  he  comes,  let  me  go  into  the  ^iU^e  for  further  help.  I 
wiU  bring  back  a  surgeon  with  me.  There  will  be  leas  delay 
then,  and " 

A  faint  call  from  Ronald  summoned  Mr.  Vivian  again  to 
his  side.  His  face  was  bright  with  thankfulness:  "Let 
Mark  tell  him  quickly.  To-morrow" — and  the  light  of  his 
eye  became  darkened,  and  his  voice  grew  fainter — "  I  may 
not  need  him." 

Mr.  Vivian  pressed  his  hand  affectionatdy,  and  repeated 
the  order. 

Yet  Mark  still  lingered.  "  'Twas  a  mad  errand,"  he  said, 
as  he  once  more  appealed  to  Mr.  Vivian;  "  and  likely  to  be 
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the  hafs  death — wuting  there  instead  of  being  tended.  And 
if  the  Captain  oame,  it  might  be  sore  work  for  them  :  no  one 
knew  what  he  would  be  like  when  things  went  contrary.     K 

they  might  have  taken  Bonald  to  the  Grange "  He  stopped 

Bnddenly,  for  a  moan  escaped  from  Ronald,  drawn  from  him 
by  exceesive  pain.  Tet  even  then  he  waved  his  hand  for 
Mark  to  leave  him ;  and  Mr.  Vivian  seconding  the  entreaty, 
ihe  man  departed. 

The  time  of  Mark's  absence  seemed  hours  to  Mr.  Vivian. 
It  would  have  been  unendurable  but  for  the  thought  of  Cle- 
ment's safety — ^that  was  comfort  through  everything;  and 
Bonald's  wan  face  was  a  sufficient  reproach,  when  impatience 
was  about  to  master  him.  Tet  as  the  moments  passed  on, 
many  doubts  as  to  Uie  prudence  of  agreeing  to  his  wish  sug* 
gested  themselves :  danger  from  the  preventive  men ;  the  pos- 
sibility that  Mark  would  not  be  able  to  manage  his  boat ;  the 
difficidty  of  landing  again ; — obstacles  which  Mark  had  not 
appeared  to  contemplate,  but  which  seemed  aggravated,  as 
Ronald's  suffering  evidently  increased,  and  the  necessity  for 
surgical  aid  became  more  and  more  urgent. 

He  scarcely  thought  of  himself,  his  own  fears  and  hopes, 
and  plans  for  Uie  future.  He  could  but  look  at  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  the  noble  boy,  so  suddenly  struck  down  in  the 
pride  of  his  strength,  and  think  of  the  short,  stormy  life,  with 
Its  strong  impulses,  its  earnest  resolve,  and  unflinching  will — 
and  ponder  upon  the  deep  mystery  that  one  so  formed  for  good 
should  have  been  placed  under  the  dominion  of  evil.  It  was 
a  thought  only  to  be  borne  by  the  remembrance  of  that  inscru- 
table Wisdom  which  '<  searcheth  the  heart,"  and  ''  knoweth 
what  is  in  man,"  and  will  require  only  what  has  been  given. 
And  bitterly  in  contrast  rose  up  before  Mr.  Vivian's  memory 
the  recollections  of  his  own  boyhood — with  virtuous  examples, 
the  rules  of  strict  rectitude,  the  support  of  an  honorable  name, 
the  prospect  of  a  &ir  inheritance  to  lure  him  to  good;  vet  all 
deseited,  and  bringing  upon  him  only  a  severer  condemna- 
tion. What  we  might  have  been  !  It  is  a  terrible  thought 
to  realize? 

"  Mr.  Vivian," — ^Ronald  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched 
him ;  "  are  they  coming  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  think  not;  but  I  will  see."  He  went 
oat  to  look,  and  returned :  "  The  boat  has  left  the  vessel ;  I 
can't  teU  who  is  in  it" 

"  My  father  will  be  here — ^you  must  go." 
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"Not  till  he  comes." 

"Yes,  before — now;  raise  me."  And  Mr.  Vivian  lifted 
him  up,  and  made  him  support  himself  against  the  wall.  He 
spoke  more  easily  then,  and  seemed  relieved  by  the  change  of 
position :  "  Now  go,  please ;  quickly."  Yet  as  Mr.  Vivian 
looked  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  he  held  him  back  : 
"  One  word.     I  have  done  what  I  could ;   you  are  satisfied  ?" 

"  Fully — entirely — ^thankfullv;  more  thai  tongue  can  telL" 

"  But  I  have  not  done  all.     I  .will  tir." 

"  But  not  now.  Oh  I  Bonald,  is  it  for  my  sake  you  would 
see  your  father  f" 

"  I  told  Miss  CampbeU  I  would  do  the  utmost;  if  I  am  to 
die,  I  must  do  it." 

"  You  have  done  everything  that  could  be  required ;  and 
more,  a  thousand  times.  It  is  for  Clement's  sake  that  you  are 
here  now." 

"The  utmost,"  repeated  Ronald;  "it  was  my  promise. 
Tell  her  I  kept  it  And  you  will  pardon  him  if  the  o£fenee 
were — "  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"  I  know  what  it  was." 

Ronald  let  Mr.  Vivian's  hand  drop,  and  turned  hb  fiice  to 
the  wall. 

Mr.  Vivian  continued,  quietly,  "  I  will  not  tell  you  now, 
Ronald,  how  it  was  discovered.  But  one  thing  may  satisfy 
vou, — ^^ere  is  no  legal  proof;  I  could  not  bring  it  home  to 
him,  if  I  would." 

Ronald  turned  slowly  round  and  fixed  his  ghastly  eyes  upon 
him  :  "  Then  the  evil  to  you  is  done." 

"Yes." 

*'  And  without  remedy  7" 

"  Without  remedy  &om  him,  except  by  his  own  ocmfessioQ : 
that  might  indeed  help  me  with  my  father." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  When  it  is  in  your  hands,  and  I  am 
gone,  Mr.  Vivian,  you  will  save  his  name  from  disgrace." 

Mr.  Vivian  seized  his  hand :  "  Disgrace  cannot  attach  to 
the  name  you  bear,  Ronald :  whatever  your  Either  may  have 
done  to  tarnish  it,  you  have  nobly  redeemed  it." 

He  did  not  raule  nor  answer,  but  a  tear  rolled  down  his 
cheek,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  anguish.  He  recovered  him- 
self again  quickly,  and  pointing  towards  the  entrance,  said : 
"  Look  out ;  when  they  are  at  me  foot  of  the  cliff,  you  must 
go.     Hark !" 
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"€k)d  blesB  joa,  and  help  you,  Ronald;"  and  Mr.  Viyian 
held  Ronald's  hand  with  lingering  affection. 

''Oo!  go!" 

Ronald's  face  grew  troubled  and  eager ;  yet  as  Mr.  Vivian 
left  the  cave,  his  eye  rested  upon  him  with  an  expression  that 
would  fain  have  asked  him  to  return. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


''  'FIH  !  Ronald  !  my  lad  I  in  a  sorape#and  calling  for  me  to 
VA  help  you  out  I  That  comes  of  not  keeping  to  quarters. 
How  on  earth  you  got  loose  passes  me."  Captain  Vivian 
entered  the  cave  blustering]*.  He  would  not  listen  to  Mark's 
request  to  tread  with  caution,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dyi^ig 
embers  scarcely  distinguished  where  his  son  lay  stretched  upon 
his  rough  bed. 

'^  No  one  here,"  said  Mark  groping  around,  and  collecting 
some  more  sticks.  '^  You'll  see.  Captain,  that  it's  as  I  said ; 
he's  mortal  bad" — and  he  held  a  lighted  brand  so  as  to  cast  a 
^eam  upon  Ronald's  face,  and  uien  walked  away  to  the 
entrance. 

Captain  Vivian  snatched  the  brand  from  him,  drew  near, 
looked, — then  throwing  the  torch  afiide^  staggered  back  against 
Uie  waJl. 

"  Father  I"  ^Ronald's  voice  was  hollow  as  a  call  from  the 
grave. 

Captain  Vivian  threw  himself  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

"  Shot  I  my  boy,  uiy  poor  boy !  The  rascals  1  But  we'll 
be  revenged.  We'll  get  you  on  tioard,  and  look  after  you,  and 
you'll  do  well;  there s  no  doubt  of  that.  Man/s  the  ugly 
touch  I've  had  myself.     Here  1  Mark." 

"  Stay,  Father.  *  I  must  not  go  :  listen." 

"  Listen  I  to  be  sure.     The  rascals !  I'll  be  revenged." 

"  It  was  not  they.  It  matters  not  who  it  was ;  I  would  for- 
get revenge." 

^'  Forget  it :  you  may;  but  I  tell  you,  Ronald,  the  reckoning 
shall  be  ftpt  till  the  last  hour  of  my  life — ay,  and  paid  too." 

'<  Then  your  reckoning  must  be  with  Goff.  He  raised  the 
pistol ;  I  saw  him.     It  was  levelled  at  Mr.  Vivian." 
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No  answer  came,  only  a  quick  giusp  of  breathless  horror. 

"It  is  for  Mr.  Vivian  to  revenge,"  continued  Ronald. 
"  Father !  can  you  hear  me  ?  can  you  listen  to  me  ?"  for  Cap- 
tain Vivian  was  kneeling  upright, — ^his  form  rigid,  his  eyea 
fixed. 

"Revenge!  let  him  seek  it  down  in  the  green  ocean — 
down,  down ;  he  will  not  find  it.  Let  him  look  for  it, — it  ia 
gone." 

"  Father !  speak  to  me, — oh,  horrible  I"  and  Ronald  raised 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  sank  back  shuddering  and  exhausted. 

"  He's  gone,  my  boy;  don't  think  of  him,  Ronald.  Rouse 
up— we'll  forget.     Where's  Mark  ?" 

Mark  came,  and  Ronald's  lips  were  moistened  with  brandy, 
and  he  found  strength *to  utter,  "Is  he  killed?" 

"  Drowned,  Master  Ronald,"  said  Mark,  coolly.  "  I  heard 
it  said  as  I  came  across  the  Gomn^pn ;  but  I  don't  understand 
the  rights  of  it  all." 

"  Drowned,  Ronald,  my  boy ;"  and  Captain  Vivian  stood 
up,  and  drew  near  to  Mark  with  an  air  of  restored  confidence. 
"  But  we  won't  talk  of  him,  now.  Mark  and  I  will  put  you 
into  the  boat,  and  be  off  to  the  vessel,  and  see  to  you  to-night  j 
and  to-morrow,  if  it's  needed,  we'll  get  more  help — but  I'm  a 
clever  surgeon  myself." 

Ronald  motioned  Mark  away :  "  Rabe  me,  father.  Drowned, 
lost  in  the  deep  waters  I"  He  hid  his  face  with  his  trembling 
hand.     "  Oh,  God !  have  mercy !  it  is  Thy  judgment" 

"  Cheer  up,  my  bov;  don't  think." 

"  He  is  gone,  Father.  I  may  be  going  too.  Where  ? — 
where?"  he  repec^d,  and  he  caught  nis  father's  hand,  and 
held  it  with  all  the  little  strength  he  retained. 

"  We  can't  think ;  we  don't  know  till  the  time  comes.  Why 
trouble  yourself,  my  poor  lad  ?" 

"Oh!  it  is  time  now;  there  is  no  other  time.  Father, 
think,  repent.     God  will  hear  now." 

"  Too  late  for  me  1"  and  Captain  Vivian's  voice  slightly 
trembled.     "  Well  enough  for  you." 

"  His  body  lies  beneath  the  waves,  his  soul  is  before  Ck)d," 
murmured  Ronald,  shuddering ;  "  and  he  had  so  many  crimes 
to  burden  it." 

"  May  be  so;  bul  none  can  tell  what  excuses  |Bay  be  at 
hand  for  him  or  for  any  one.  There's  no  need  %  talk  of 
him."  y 

"Father;  yes, — let  me  but  speak  now.     If  on^  one  sin 
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ooald  be  lightened,  death  would  be  less  terrible.  Is  it  not  so? 
tell  me;  answer/' 

"  If  it  could  be,  but  past  is  past." 

"No,  no,  it  is  present;  it  never  dies;  it  will  come  full 
again.     But  it  may  be  roj^ented  of,  then  it  cannot  harm." 

"  My  jpoor  lad  I  He's  wandering."  Captain  Vivian  bent 
down  anxiousbr. 

"  Father,  I  speak  truth;  I  know  what  I  say.  Oh  I  by  the 
thought  of  that  fearful  death — that  awful  judgment,  do  not 
turn  from  me." 

**  If  sorrow's  necessaiy,  Fm  sorry  enough,"  was  the  moody 
answer;  "but  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  of  it." 

"  Yes,  mdeed,"  and  Ronald  almost  sat  upright  in  his  ea- 
gerness. "  It  was  for  that  I  sent  for  you.  i  may  be  dying ; 
God  knows.  I  could  not  carry  the  load  to  my  grave.  Father, 
oar  name  has  been  pledged  to  dishonor,— disgrace ;  it  has 
caused  Mr.  Vivian's  ruin." 

"  Not  caused  it :  it  was  his  own  doing.  None  could  have 
touched  him  if  he  hadn't  dealt  the  first  blow  himself." 

"  But  the  work  he  began — it  was  completed  by  you." 

"  Then  it's  done,  and  it  can't  be  undone." 

"  It  may  be.  Oh  I  indeed  it  may.  It  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, ana  to  the  utmost  extent  of  your  means,  the  sum  may 
be  restored." 

"  Acknowledge  !  Restore  !  Why,  he  knows  all ;  he  would 
pursue  me  to  the  last  gasp  to  be  revenged  on  me.  He  would 
take  from  me  every  penny  I  possess,  and  leave  me  to  beggary, 
if  it  were  possible. 

"  He  has  promised  to  forgive,  and  his  word  is  honor.  If 
it  were  not,  when  we  have  injured  others,  Qod  will  never  for- 
give us,  without  confession  and  reparation." 

"  I  don't  know  where  you  learnt  your  teaching ;  it's  not 
my  doing." 

"  I  learnt  it  from  my  mother,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to 
her.  She  tdked  of  it  when  she  was  dying.  She  would  repeat 
it  now.  Father,  your  confession  may  replace  Mr.  Vivian  at 
once  in  his  home." 

"  And  balk  me  of  the  last  hope  of  carrying  out  the  revenge 
for  which  alone  I  did  the  deed.  Was  it  the  paltry  money, 
boy,  for  which  I  hl^^ed  ruin  ?  Would  the  miserable  thou- 
sands have  temptecRne  ?  If  they  had  been  multiplied  ten, 
twenty,  a  h^Lred,  a  thousand-fold,  I  would  have  scorned 
them  all  raHKhan  lose  my  revenge."^ 
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^^Gtod  also  oan  revenge/'  replied  Eonald,  foinilj.  ^*  And 
joa  are  safe ;  be  says  liiniself  there  is  no  legal  proof." 

"  If  there  had  been  wonld  I  have  ventnred  myself  within 
his  grasp  t  No ;  he  has  ohosen  his  course^  let  him  follow  it 
ont." 

"  To-night  will  go  against  him,"  said  Ronald. 

"  Of  course ;  I  know  it.  I  should  never  have  troubled  my- 
self with  the  boy  if  I  had  not  known  it.  He  may  thank  his 
stars  that  it  is  no  worse, — that  the  young  scapegrace  is  not 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Let  him  make  his  way 
with  the  General  as  he  can,  with  only  his  bare  words  to  for- 
tify him,  and  Olemenfs  folly  to  stand  against  him.'' 

"  Merey  I  Father  I  His  ufe  has  been  most  miserable." 

"  He  had  no  mercy  on  me,"  was  the  bitter  reply. 

Captain  Vivian  was  about  to  rise,  and  ag^  summon 
Mark,  but  Ronald's  feeble  hand  rested  on  his  arm. 

"  Father !  if  the  ffurgling  waters  were  closing  round  you, 
as  they  closed  over  that  wretched  man,  would  you  not  wish 
that  you  had  done  it  ?" 

*^  I  could  never  wish  that  I  had  disgraced  myself." 

"  The  disgrace  was  when  the  deed  was  done.  God  help  us 
to  bear  it." 

"  We  will  not  bear  it,"  exclaimed  Captain  Vivian.  "  We 
will  be  off.  We  will  set  up  our  fortunes  in  another  place." 

'<  The  future  is  with  God,"  said  Ronald.  ''  May  it  please 
Him  to  spare  me  that  sorrow." 

"  What !  would  you  forsake  me  ?" 

"  I  would  die,  if  it  be  God's  will,  for  life  without  honour 
is  very  terrible." 

"  Mad  boy !  yet  you  wish  me  to  disgrace  myself." 

"  Because  what  you  call  disgrace  is  to  me  me  only  road  to 
honor.  Father,  grant  my  request,  and,  if  God  should  spare 
me,  I  will  follow  you,  labor  witn  you,  slave  with  you,  die  with 
you, — so  that  the  path  you  take  is  one  in  which  there  is  no 
sin.  Refiise  me,  and  there  is  another  duty  befqpe  me.  The 
debt  to  General  Vivian  shall  be  repaid,  and  by  my  hands.  I 
will  travel  the  world  over,  but  I  will  work ;  I  will  toil,  if  ne- 
oessaiy,  with  the  poorest ;  I  will  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite, 
and  die  the  death  of  an  outcast ;  mther  than  he  shall  be  de- 
frauded of  one  penny  of  that  which  is  hw  just  due.  We  part 
to-night  for  ever !"  9 

The  words  might  have  seemed  prophetic,  J|^onald  sank 
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bick  exhausted  with  his  own  energy,  and  pale  and  moUonleeB 
as  in  death. 

**  Bonald,  my  boy,  speak  to  me,  only  one  word/'  Captain 
Yiyian  bent  over  him  in  agony.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  at 
that  moment  Mark  re-entered  the  cave. 

"  Quick,  Captain,  one  way  or  t'other.  They  are  coming 
from  the  cliff.  The  strange  gentleman,  and  the  surgeon,  and 
Mr.  Lester.  If  youVe  any  reason  for  wishing  to  be  off,  you'd 
best  be  quick." 

Captain  Vivian  looked  at  Bonald.  '^  We'll  take  him 
with  us."  r  I 

^*  Can't  be.  He's  too  far  gone.  We  may  come  for  him  ' 
to-morrow.  The/U  take  care  of  him* to-night;  but  you  must  ' 
be  quick,"  and  Mark  went  out  aga||4b  watch. 

<< Father!"  Bonald  held  Captain  Vivian's  hand;  his 
gla£^  eyes  rested  on  him  long  and  steadily. 

The  hand  was  withdrawn,  and  with  the  other  Caption  Vi- 
vian roughly  dashed  away  a  tear. 

"If  I  die,  still  think  of  me." 

"  Think  of  you !  Konald,  Ronald  1  forgive  what  I  have 
done  to  you." 

"Not  mine,  God's  forgiveness.  Oh!  if  the  truth  were 
told.  It  might  be  written,  even  now,  before  you  go.  Then  I 
should  be  at  peace." 

"  There  is  no  forgiveness  for  such  as  I,  Ronald." 

"  Yes,  Father,  yes ;  one  act ;  it  may  be  the  entrance  on 
the  right  way.  God  grant  us  to  meet  at  the  end."  He  spoke 
very  feebly. 

Captain  Vivian  pondered.  "  If  it  is  done,  I  go  disgraced 
by  my  own  word,  never  to  be  heard  of  again  in  England." 

Ronald  raised  his  hand  to  his  head :  "  My  eyes  are  dizzy ; 
I  can't  see  you.     Will  you  do  it  ?     Will  you  write  ?" 

Captain  Vivian  took  a  card  from  hb  pocket,  wrote  a  few 
words  upon  the  back,  and  put  it  into  Ronald's  hands.  "  It  is 
done,"  he  said ;  "  your  father  is  a  lost  man." 

"  Saved !  Saved !"  exclaimed  Ronald,  and  he  fell  back  and 
fainted. 
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tamed  to  the  butl^  almost  before  £lla  was  out  of  the  room, — 
"  jou  have  news." 

"  Not  much,  Ma'am ;  tha^  is, — pray  don't  be  frightened, 
Miss  Mildred ;  it's  better  than  could  have  been  thought.  Mas- 
ter Clement  is  safe." 

<<  Thank  God !  but  he  must  have  been  with  the  smi^lers." 

"  He  was  with  them  and  landed  with  them,"  replied  Greaves, 
xaiher  sternly ;  ^^  and  the  preventives  were  down  upon  them, 
and  there  was  a  skirmish;  more  than  an  hour  ago  that  was. 
But  Master  Clement  got  away,  I  am  told.  Some  sav  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  came  with  Mr.  Lester,  this  evening,  helped  him ;  others, 
that  it  was  the  Captain's  son ;  but  any  how,  he  got  free,  and 
Mr.  Lester  went  home  with  him.  One  of  the  smugglers  was 
taken,  and " 

"Well?  what?" 

"It's  an  ugly  story,  the  rest,  Ma'am.  I  can't  say  how 
much  is  true.  But  that  wretched  fellow,  Goff,  is  put  out  of 
the  way." 

"  Killed  ?  By  the  preventive  men  ?  How  horrible  I"  and 
Mildred  turned  very  pale. 

"  Worse  than  that,  if  the  tale's  true.  Hardman,  who  was 
watching  about  the  cliffs  with  Mr.  Lester,  says  that  he  had  kept 
himself  hid  when  the  skirmish  began,  and  just  at  the  end  fired 
deliberately  at  Mr.  Bruce." 

Mildred  uttered  a  scream  of  horror. 

Greaves  paused  for  a  moment :  "  The  General's  waiting, 
Ma'am,  I  must  not  be  long." 

"  But  Mr.  Bruce — Mr.  Bruce !"  faintly  ejaculated  Mildred. 

"He  escaped,  Ma'am;  which  was  all  very  well;  though, 
being  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  one  doesn't  seem  to  care  so 
much  about  him.  But  the  poor  young  ^ntleman  at  the  Grange 
has  been  mortally  wounded,  and  there  s  many  a  sad  heart  for 
him.  The  preventives  were  after  Go£f  in  a  moment,  and,  try- 
ing to  escape,  he  was  drowned." 

Even  in  his  haste  to  go  to  the  General,  Greaves  watched 
Mildred's  countenance  narrowly ;  but  she  exercised  immense 
self-control,  and,  uttering  inwiurdly  her  thankfulness  for  her 
brother's  safety,  only  said  aloud :  "  Oh  1  Greaves,  how  terrible ! 
So  desperate — so  unprfcared.  And  the  poor  boy — ^what  have 
they  done  with  him  r'*- 

"Carried  him  off  to  Mark  Wood's  cottage  in  the  Gorge; 
so  I'm  told,  Maj^i^hough  I  can  scarce  believe  it,  with  the 
Orange  so  neaM^W.     But  they  say,  too,  that  he  iiwisted 
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upon  ity  and  thai  the  Captain  is  off  somewhere.  People  think 
there  must  be  something  more  in  it  than  a  mere  smuggling 
fokj }  and  why  that  fellow  6off  should  have  had  a  spite  against 
Mr.  Bruee  no  one  can  say." 

"  Yes,  YBTY  strange ;  very  strange,  indeed  V*  but  Mildred 
spoke  wandennglj.  <<  Was  that  the  Hall  bell  ?"  She  raised 
herself  up,  and  listened. 

Greaves  listened  too.  ''  I  think  so.  Ma'am ;  I  will  see/'  and 
he  left  the  room. 

Mildred's  heart  beat  with  painful  rapidity;  everything 
seemed  to  swim  before  her ;  her  eyes  were  dim,  and  her  knees 
trembled.  She  tried  to  hearken,  but  could  catch  no  sound. 
The  rush  of  roaring  waves,  the  noise  of  tumultuous  voices,  the 
phantom  sounds  of  an  excited  imagination,  were  filling  her 
ears  with  their  ghostly  echoes ;  and  the  undertone  of  voices 
approaching,  with  the  tread  of  footsteps  across  the  stone  hall 
and  along  &e  corridor,  mingled  with  her  fancies,  so  that  she 
oould  scut^ely  distinguish  their  reality. 

Yet  the  door  opened,  and  two  persons  entered,  Mr.  Lester 
first,  and  Mildred's  exclamation  of  pleasure  was  changed  into 
a  sharp  cry  of  almost  terrified  delight,  as  the  next  moment  her 
brother  knelt  by  her  side. 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck ;  her  tears  fell  fast  and 
long.  When  she  did  speak  it  was  to  say,  "  I  have  prayed  for 
this,  and  God  has  heard  me  I" 

Mr.  Lester  looked  round  and  closed  the  door.  "I  sent 
Greaves  away,  but  he  may  come  back.  Remember,  you  are 
still  to  be  careful." 

"Not  after  to-morrow,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian.  "All 
must  be  decided  then." 

*^  So  soon ! — My  &ther  must  be  prepared.  Oh  I  Edward, 
you  little  know  what  you  have  to  contend  with.  And  it  seems 
— ^if  I  could  but  keep  you  here  with  me  as  you  are," — and 
again  she  clung  to  him  as  though  fearing  he  would  escape 
from  her  grasp. 

*'It  is  useless  to  delay,"  replied  Mr.  Lester;  "and  we 
have  arguments,  Mildred,  which  may  work  a  great  change  in 
General  Vivian's  feelings.  You  are  ignorant  of  the  charge 
brought  against  your  brother,  and  therefore  you  cannot  hope, 
as  we  do,  that  it  may  be  refuted." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  said  Mildred ;  and  turning  to  Mr.  Vivian, 
with  a  look  of  sad,  yet  tender  reproach,  she  added :  "  When 
I  learnt  the  truth,  I  judged  my  father  more  reverently  and 
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charitably.  He  was  woonded  in  the  point  on  which  his  fSod- 
ings  are  the  most  sensitive." 

"  Not  by  me  I"  and  Mr.  Vivian  started  to  his  feet  "  As 
there  is  tmth  in  heaven,  Mildred,  it  was  a  forgeiy ;  a  base, 
miserable  forgeiy !" 

"  The  paper  f — ^the  handwriting  1     Is  it  possible  V 

^'  It  was  not  mine.  I  woxdd  have  died  rather  than  do  saoh 
a  deed.  John  Vivian  is  responsible  for  it.  I  have  heard  the 
acknowledgment  from  his  own  lips." 

<<  Oh,  Edward  1  Ood  indeed  be  thanked !"  She  sat  silent 
for  some  seconds,  then  tamed  to  Mr.  Lester :  "  I  can't  under- 
stand. The  paper — did  my  father  know  about  it  ?— did  he 
give  it  to  you  ?     He  says  that  he  has  forgotten  it." 

"There  is  a  mystery  about  that,"  replied  Mr.  Lester. 
"  Miss  Campbell  says  it  was  found  in  my  pocket-book.  I  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  that  it  was  in  my  possession.  Yet  I 
can  so  &r  account  for  it,  that  on  the  day  when  I  was  here, 
talking  with  General  Vivian  about  Clement,  a  box  of  pi^»ers 
was  upset,  and  several  were  scattered.  I  picked  up  aU,  and 
restored  them,  as  I  thought ;  but  ^ds  I  must  have  carried  off 
accidentally.  Miss  Campbell  says  she  recollects  seeing  it  drop 
out  with  my  handkerchief,  when  she  was  conversing  with  me 
the  same  evening,  and  that  I  took  it  up,  without  looking  at  it, 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket-book.  Of  course  she  did  not  know 
then  what  it  was." 

"  And  you  have  it,  and  will  return  it,  and  it  wOl  all  be 
proved." 

"  Ah  I  Mildred,  no,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian ;  "  that  is  a 
sore  point ;  it  is  gone.  Almost  the  last  act  of  that  wretched 
man  Gt)ff,  who  has  to-night  been  summoned  to  his  dread  ac- 
count, was  to  take  it  from  Miss  Campbell  by  force,  and  to 
destroy  it." 

Mildred  sank  back  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  have  nothing  but  my  word  to  support  me,"  continued 
Mr.  Vivian.  "That,  and  Bertha  Campbeirs  evidence  that 
the  paper  was  taken  from  her.  Yet  what  need  is  there  of 
more  ?"     And  he  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  He  does  not  know  my  father."  Mildred  spoke  despond- 
ingly  to  Mr.  Lester. 

"  I  hope  he  does.  I  can't  imagine  General  Vivian^s  doubt- 
ing him.' 

"  Doubt  me  I"  Mr.  Vivian  withdrew  the  hand  which  had 
been  clasped  in  Mildred's,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  apart- 
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ment  rapidly :  <<  Let  him  breathe  but  the  thought,  and  I  will 
go  back  to  Jamaica — to  India — ^I  care  not  where.  Doubt  me? 
—doubt  his  son  ? — a  Vivian  I" 

'^  Edward  I  dearest,  he  is  old ;  his  mind  has  lost  its  elasti- 
city, and  it  has  been  warped  by  sorrow." 

"  Yes,  through  me, — ^my  faults.  Oh  !  Mildred,  Mildred, 
help  me  to  be  patient  I" 

"God  will  help  us  all,"  replied  Mildred;  "only  let  us 
trust  Him.  My  father  may  believe,  yet  he  may  insist  upon 
proof.     Is  there  no  other  to  be  brought  forward  ?" 

"  None,  at  least  forthcoming  at  present.  John  Vivian  is 
beyond  our  reach;  if  he  were  not,  I  scarcely  see  how  we  could 
substantiate  our  charge." 

"And  Clement's  conduct  will  work  against  you,"  continued 
Mildred.     "  He  must,  perhaps  he  ought,  to  hear  of  it." 

"  To  condemn  me  for  my  boy's  follies  I  MUdred,  is  that 
justice  ?" 

"  It  may  be  his  justice,"  replied  Mildred ;  and  a  long  pause 
followed. 

Mr.  Vivian  broke  it:  "It  matters  not,  Mildred;  dday 
cannot  help  us.  If  it  would,  I  could  not  bear  it.  Even  now, 
the  suspense  of  my  position  is  often  almost  maddening.  Let 
my  father  reject, — let  him  even  doubt  my  word,  if  he  will ; 
Uie  honor  of  a  Vivian  rests  not  on  words,  but  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  inmost  heart.  One  thing  at  least  he  cannot  take 
from  me, — ^the  comfort  of  having  cleared  myself  in  your  dear 
eyes;  of  having  seen  you, — talked  with  you, — looked  again 
upon  the  old  familiar  walls.  Home  I  my  childhood's  home !" 
and  his  eye  wandered  round  the  well-known  apartment !  "  Does 
my  father  know  what  home  is  ?" 

"  Too  well  I  dearest  Edward.  If  he  had  cared  for  it  less, 
he  might  have  been  less  severe  in  his  endeavor  to  uphold  it." 

"  Rejected  again  !  Dishonored  !  doubted  !"  murmured  Mr. 
Vivian.  "  Yet  I  have  loved  and  reverenced  him,  oh  I  so 
deeply.  Mildred,  he  must  see  me;  he  must  give  me  his 
blessing.     I  cannot  die  in  peace  without  it." 

"  Hope,  Edward.  I  have  lived  upon  it  for  many  years.  It 
may  seem  impossible,"  she  added,  speaking  to  Mr.  Lester,  '*to 
reject  such  evidence ;  yet  no  one  can  calculate  upon  the  turn 
hiB  feelings  may  take." 

"  He  will  not  reject  it,"  replied  Mr.  Lester.  "  I  have  no 
fear  upon  that  point;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  his  feelings  as 
a  genUeman.     I  have  but  one  misgiving,  that  the  old  prejn- 
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dice  may  still  linger  so  as  to  bias  his  mind,  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  will,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  rankle  in 
his  breast.  I  believe  he  will  grant  John  Vivian's  offence,  and 
yet  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  forgive  yoor  brother,  so  as  to 
restore  him  to  his  inheritance." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian.  "  Let  the  paltry 
acres  go ;  it  was  not  for  them  that  I  grieved  when  he  disin- 
herited me,  and  it  is  not  for  them  that  I  have  sooght  him 
now.  Let  him  ackno^edge  that  I  am  not  the  base  wretch  he 
thought  me,  and  admit  me  to  intercourse  with  my  home,  and 
I  will  be  content.  The  labor  of  my  own  inteUect  shall,  through 
God's  aid,  support  me  for  the  future,  as  it  has  supported  me 
during  the  past,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  not  even  to  my  father  was  I  indebted  for  my 
own  prosperity,  or  that  of  my  children." 

^<  Proud,  dearest  Edward,  still,"  said  Mildred,  gently. 

'^  Oh !  Mildred,  does  not  this  unjust  world  make  one  so  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  and  Mildred  sighed;  "  it  is  one's  struggle." 

*'  To  bear  punishment,  and  own  it  to  be  punishment,  Mil- 
dred, that  is  what  I  find  so  hard.  Yet  I  have  had  many  yean 
in  which  to  learn  the  lesson." 

'*  And  many  things  to  teach  it  you.  I  must  hear  all  be- 
fore long." 

'<  Not  till  you  have  told  me  all.  One  question  I  must  ask 
now."  His  voice  became  tremulous,  and  sank,  and  Mr.  Les- 
ter withdrew  himself,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment.  '<  Mildred,  did  Edith  think  of  me  as  my  £ikther 
did?" 

*^  Not  as  he  did.  He  would  not  tell  her  what  he  thought 
the  truth." 

"  But  she  suspected  me  ?" 

"  She  feared,  and  the  fear " 

"  Killed  her ;  I  knew  it.     (Jod  for^ve  and  aid  me." 

<'  She  had  been  ill  and  anxious  before,"  continued  Mildred ; 
'<  the  shock  was  very  great,  but  it  might  only  have  aggravated, 
not  caused  the  evil.  She  had  a  brain  fever  at  the  time,  but 
she  raUied  from  it,  and  lived  many  months  afterwards." 

'<  And  did  she  speak  of  me  ?    Did  you  talk  tc^ther  ?" 

'*  Alas  I  no,  that  was  my  grief;  but  it  was  all  pent  up ;  it 
worked  inwardly.  It  was  very  strange,  she  who  had  been  ao 
unreserved  before." 

"John  Vivian's  doing,"  he  murmured.     *'Can  it  be  pop« 
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sible  to  forgive?  And  all  tliat  time  she  oonaidered  me  a 
wretch,  Mildred;  lost, — sunk." 

"  Forget  it  now,  Edward.  If  the  dead  know  the  secrets 
of  the  living,  she  has  long  since  learnt  that  you  were  inno- 
cent. If  not,  the  day  will  come  when  she  must  know  it.  It 
was  God  who  appointed  her  trial  and  ours." 

"  She  thought  me  guilty/'  he  continued ;  "  and  I  was  so, 
though  not  as  she  helieved.  Oh !  IVIildred,  the  indescrihahle 
wretchedness  of  that  time  I — ^hut  for  my  wife,  I  must  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  it" 

*^  And  the  years  of  misery  that  have  followed  V  continued 
Mildred ;  <^  when  my  father  thinks  of  them^  he  must  yield.'' 

*^  Yon  remember,  Mildred,  it  must  be  to  justice,  not  com- 
pafleion*  He  did  me  wrong  unknowingly;  when  he  is  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  he  must  do  me  right  freely.  I  can  accept 
nothing  but  pardon  for  the  offence  I  did  commit — ^restitution 
for  the  Bufferings  borne  for  those  which  I  did  not  commit." 

**  You  are  lie  him,"  said  Mildred,  smiling  sadly. 

'^  Then  there  is  the  more  hope  that  we  may  understand  each 
other.  For  my  own  reputation's  sake, — ^my  character  in  the 
sight  of  the  world, — I  must  demand  a  full  acknowledgment 
that  I  have  been  wronged." 

^<  And  for  his  own  reputation's  sake, — ^his  character  in  the 
sight  of  the  world, — ^he  will  demand  a  full  proof  that  he  has 
wronged  you." 

Mr.  Vivian  was  silent  and  very  thoughtfoL 

The  remembrance  of  Bertha's  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
paper  crossed  Mildred's  mind,  but  she  would  not  speak  of  it ; 
her  brother's  countenance  showed  feelings  which  needed  no 
aggravation. 

Mr.  Lester  came  up  to  them :  '^  We  must  go  now,  Vivian : 
remember  we  have  business  on  our  hands,  and  explanations  to 
be  made  to  the  preventive  men, — ^possibly  to  the  magistrates 
also,  if  we  wish  to  prevent  inquiry  as  to  Clement's  share  and 
Ronald's,  and  your  own,  in  this  unhappy  afiisdr;  and  to-morrow 
early  I  have  promised  to  be  at  the  (yorge." 

"  To  see  Ronald  ?"  inquired  Mildred.  "Is  it  not  a  mise- 
rable place  for  him  ?" 

"  Not  miserable,  but  very  uncomfortable.  He  insisted  upon 
being  taken  there,  as  well  as  he  could  insist  upon  anything, 
so  utterly  exhausted  as  he  was.  He  dreaded  the  Grange  evi- 
dently." 

'^  He  will  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  him  or  nurse  him.'' 
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''  I  said  80.  I  urged  Mark  to  carry  him  to  the  Bectoiy, 
but  his  agony  of  distress  at  the  idea  was  so  great  that  we  were 
forced  to  give  way.  The  old  woman  who  has  the  charge  of  Bar- 
ney is  a  tolerable  nurse,  and  Mark  has  given  him  up  his  own 
bed,  and  is  off  himself  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  observation. 
Vivian  and  I  went  with  Ronald,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  no 
want  of  anything  for  the  present;  and  so  we  must  leave  it. 
To-morrow  he  may  rally, — and  then  we  may  bring  him  to 
reason." 

"  You  don't  speak  very  anxiously,"  said  Mildred. 

''  The  medical  opinion  is  fiivorable.  A  good  deal  of  the 
exhaustion  we  found  proceeded  from  his  having  eaten  nothing 
for  many  hours.    But  I  don't  venture  to  say  he  will  reoover." 

Mr.  Vivian  had  been  standing  by  them  in  silence.  He 
bent  over  his  sister  and  kissed  her:  <<Myd(nng!  Mildred; 
the  curse  fails  on  aU  connected  with  me." 

'^  Dearest  Edward ! — the  curse  is  taken  away  when  there  10 
repentance." 

''Not  in  this  world;  as  regards  temporal  suffering,"  he 
replied. 

''  Save  that  the  suffering  may  be  converted  into  blessing," 
observed  Mr.  Lester.  "And  for  Ronald,  sorrow  would  be 
idle :  should  he  live,  he  will  live  to  redeem  his  name ;  should 
he  die,  who  can  doubt  that  mercy  is  in  store  for  him  ?" 


CHAPTER  LL 


^rpHE  Oeneral  has  had  another  attack  of  faintnees,  Sir; 
JL   Miss  Vivian  is  with  him." 

That  was  the  information  which  greeted  Mr.  Lester  when 
he  appeared  at  the  Hall  the  following  morning.  Greaves 
looked  uneasy,  and  spoke  anxiously,  but  said  that  Dr.  Lawes 
assured  them  there  was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at. 

The  inteUigence  was  seconded  by  a  note  from  Mildred, 
written  in  pencil :  "  We  must  be  patient.  It  is  worry  of 
mind.     Nothing  can  be  said  to  him  yet." 

Patience  was  comparatively  easy  now — at  least,  for  Mr. 
Vivian.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Farm  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Rectory;  and  thither  Elk  was  sent  to  make  what 
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might  be  called  lier  first  aoaiiaintance  with  her  father.  Lojiisa 
and  Fanny  also  were  with  him ;  whilst  Bertha  was  preparing 
Mrs.  Campbell's  mind  for  his  return.  Only  Clement  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Vivian's  was  one  of  those  easily  depressed,  easily  ex- 
cited minds,  which  seem  never  entirely  to  lose  their  elasticity; 
and  now  that  personal  danger  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was 
restored  to  the  free  companionship  of  his  fanuly,  he  would 
scarcely  allow  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  fears  for  the  future.  He  was  charmed  with 
Ella's  talents,  Louisa's  sense,  and  little  Fanny's  beauty,  and 
turned  from  any  remembrance  of  Clement's  misconduct;  till 
it  was  forced  upon  him  at  last,  when  Mr.  Lester  came  and  it 
was  necessary  to  make  inquiry  into  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Clement's  story  was  snort  but  full  of  wamine.  He  had 
not  offended  to  the  full  extent  intentionally — ^tnat  was  his 
excuse ;  and  yet  every  word  he  spoke  showed  that  most  fatal 
of  all  intentions,  the  determination  to  follow  a  weak  self-will. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  endeavor  to 
evade  blame  by  equivocation.  The  first  most  marked  and 
wilful  wandering  from  the  right  path  had  been  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  visit  to  the  Orange.  Had  it  been  confessed,  Mr. 
Lester's  strict  injunctions  would  have  supported  his  weakness, 
and  probably  enabled  him  to  withstand  further  temptations. 
But  once  on  the  downward  path,  and  the  impetus  of  evil 
carried  him  easily  forward.  His  vanity  had  been  excited  by 
the  praises  bestowed  m>on  his  quickness  in  figures ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  being  mrther  useful  to  Captain  Vivian,  he  had 
for  the  fourth  time  been  enticed  by  him  to  the  Orange,  as  he 
was  returning  from  the  hills.  Clement  knew  he  was  doing 
wrong — ^he  quite  confessed  it ;  but  Captain  Vivian,  he  said, 
was  pressing;  In  the  course  of  conversation  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  Captain  Vivian's  vessel  was  at  Encombe,  and  upon 
the  point  of  making  a  short  sail  of  about  an  hour  round  by 
Cleve ;  if  he  would  only  go  on  board,  he  was  to  have  a  good 
lesson  in  seamanship,  and  might  return  almost  before  he  was 
missed. 

The  offer,  accompanied  by  fiattering  prophecies  that  he 
would  make  a  first-rate  sailor,  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused. 
And  Clement  went  with  Captain  Vivian  to  the  cliff;  and  then 
finding  it  growing  dusk,  wished  to  return.  But  he  was 
laughed  at,  as  being  inclined  to  sneak  out  of  an  adventure,  and 
told  that  the  moon  would  be  up  directly ;  and  so  having,  as  he 
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fimoiedy  no  good  excuse,  lie  went  Oaptain  Vivian  lie  thongKi 
meant  to  accompany  him,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  put  him 
in  charge  of  Mark  Wood. 

From  that  time  Clement's  existence  had  been  one  almost 
of  terror.  The  vessel  sailed  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
coast ;  and  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would 
neither  listen  to  him  nor  explain  their  intentions.  Thej 
treated  him  civilly,  but  were  deaf  to  his  remonstrances — except 
that  Mark  Wood  assured  him,  from  time  to  ^me,  that  no 
personal  injury  was  intended  hun. 

K  he  had  erred  greatly,  the  agony  of  mind  of  that  one 
night  had  been  a  punishment  in  which  seemed  condensed  the 
lesson  of  a  life.  Of  what  went  on  in  the  vessel  Clement  was 
very  ignorant.  They  had  met  and  spoken  with  another  vessel, 
and  he  imagined  had  received  contraband  goods  on  board ;  but 
he  was  kept  close  in  the  cabin,  and,  indeed,  was  too  ill  a  great 
part  of  the  time  to  enter  into  anvthing  but  his  own  sufferings. 

Mark  Wood  waited  upon  him,  and  told  him  when  they 
were  about  to  return ;  but  as  they  neared  the  shore  Mark  left 
him,  and  another  man,  Hale,  took  charge  of  him.  He  felt 
himself  then  a  prisoner;  and  &om  the  casual  observations 
which  were  dropped  before  him,  understood  the  nature  of  the 
expedition  in  which  the  men  were  engaged,  and  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  leave  them  as  soon  as  they  touched  the  land. 
But  this  he  soon  found  to  be  impossible.  Hale  kept  dose 
to  him,  and  had  even  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted 
to  escape.  The  result  Mr.  Lester  and  his  fiither  already 
knew. 

It  was  all  told  concisely  and  abruptly,  drawn  firom  him  in 
a  great  measure  by  questions ;  and  when  at  last  the  history  was 
ended,  Clement  stood  humbled  and  silent,  not  even  venturing 
to  ask  for  forgiveness.  His  father  pitied  him — ^perhaps  there 
were  too  many  and  too  keen  recollections  of  his  own  follies  to 
condemn  him.  Mr.  Lester  pitied  him  also,  yet  his  manner 
was  coldly  stem.  One  comment  only  he  made  upon  the  fticts 
he  had  heard :  '^  Absence  of  intention,  Clement,  will  not  save 
us  from  the  consequences  of  our  faults.  There  is  a  straight 
and  narrow  path  to  Heaven :  no  one  who  leaves  it  intends  to 
go  to  Hell." 

"  I  have  had  a  lesson  for  life,  Sir ;  I  don't  mean  to  forget 
it,"  replied  Clement. 

'*  A  lesson  for  Eternity  it  ought  to  be,  Clement.  If  small 
disobediences  will  produce  such  terrible  oonsequenoes  on  earthy 
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we  may  be  quite  certain  tbit  they  will,  without  repentanoe, 

froduce  a  thousand-fold  more  terrible  consequences  hereafter, 
would  say  it  to  you  and  to  Ella  also.  Neither  of  you  have 
as  yet  learnt  what  strict  duty  means ;  and  if  you  do  not  learn 
it  now,  it  will  be  taught  you  by  the  bitter  experience  of  life." 

Clement  turned  to  his  father.  From  him  it  seemed  that 
he  expected  greater  palliation  of  his  faults ;  but  Mr.  Vivian 
aat  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hands.  Onl^  once  he 
looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  said  that  he  should  like  Ella  to 
be  sent  tor. 

She  came,  bright,  excited,  fall  of  hope  and  happiness, 
having  only  just  beeun  to  reaUze  that  the  quiet,  strange  Mr. 
Brace  could  possibly  be  her  own  father.  The  sight  of  Clement, 
and  the  grave  countenances  which  she  saw,  awed  and  subdued 
her.  She  sat  down  by  her  father ;  and  he  put  his  arm  round 
her,  and  looked  at  her  tenderly,  but  his  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears,  and  he  did  not  speak. 

"  You  have  forgiven  him,  dear  Papa,"  whispered  Ella. 

"  Mr.  Lester  says  he  is  not  the  only  person  to  require  for- 
giveness," replied  her  father,  evasively. 

EUa  looked  up  inquiringly. 

**  Am  I  very  strict,  Ella,"  observed  Mr.  Lester,  *^  in  saying 
that,  if  your  iimuence  had  always  been  exerted  on  the  side  of 
obedience,  last  night's  sufferings  might  have  been  spared  us  f" 

Ella's  color  rose.  She  could  bear  her  Aunt  Mildred's 
gentle  and  ^rmpathizing  reproof,  but  Mr.  Lester's  cold,  severe 
tone  touched  her  pride. 

She  was  not  aware,  she  said,  that  any  influence  of  hers  had 
induced  Clement  to  join  the  smugglers. 

"I  didn't  join  them,  Ella!"  exclaimed  Clement;  "I 
woiddn't  for  the  world  have  been  mixed  up  with  such  a  low 
set.  I  was  taken  off  against  by  will.  But  1  was  very  wrong," 
he  added,  more  gently. 

Ella  glanced  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  You  will  think  me  hard,  I  know,  Ella,"  continued  Mr. 
Lester;  ''but  I  can  easily  make  you  see  that  I  have  reason  on 
my  side.  Who  encouraged  Clement  to  spend  the  time  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  study  upon  the  shore,  and  so 
gave  him  desultory  habits  ?" 

Ella  blushed,  and  was  silent. 

''Who  set  him  the  example  of  disrespect,  disobediencCi 
wilfulness,  in  small  eveir-da^  matters ;  and  so  led  him  into 
the  same  in  greater  ones  r    Who  never  would  allow  that  puno- 
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tuality  to  houiB  was  a  duty ;  and  so  made  him  think  it  of  litde 
consequence  whether  he  stayed  with  those  men  or  not  ?  Who 
used  to  excite  him  by  talking  of  chivalry,  and  adventure,  and 
daring — and  forgot  that  the  noblest  daring  is  that  which  shall 
ooncmer  self?" 

No  reply ;  but  Ella  leant  her  head  on  her  f&ther's  shoulder, 
and  burst  into  -tears. 

Clement  was  much  distressed.  "  If  you  wouldn't  be  angiy 
with  her,  Sir.  Indeed  it  was  my  own  doing.  I  ought  to  have 
known  better;  and  I  did,  too." 

"  Ella  won't  be  angiy  with  me  by-and-by,"  said  Mr.  Les- 
ter; "  she  would  rather  hear  the  trufli." 

<'I  am  not  angry,  now," — and  Ella  looked  up,  and  half 
smiled  through  her  tears ; — ''  Aunt  Mildred  has  told  me  all 
before." 

"  And  Aunt  Mildred  has  taught  you  to  be  a  very  different 
person  from  what  you  were,  Ella,"  replied  Mr.  Lester,  kindly  ; 
<'  and  if  there  had  not  been  sometlung  of  a  sense  of  justice 
in  my  mind,  which  made  me  feel  that  you  could  scarcely  be 
exonerated  firom  a  share  in  Clement's  faults,  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  spoken  to  you  as  I  have :  certainly  I  should  not 
have  chosen  to  do  so  the  first  day  of  your  fathers  being  with 
you." 

"  Mr.  Lester  has  lectured  me,  too,  very  often,"  said  Mr. 
Vivian,  kissing  her  fondly.  "  You  know  he  was  my  tutcn*,  ao 
he  was  accustomed  to  it  years  ago.  Gk>d  grant  they  may  pro- 
fit by  it  better  thui  I  did,"  he  ^ded,  in  a  lower  voice. 

Clement  came  forward  boldly :  "  I  am  willing  to  bear  any 
punishment,  Sir,  which  my  fawer  or  you  may  think  right. 
And  I  would  rather." 

^'  Tou  have  had  your  punishment,  Gement,  from  Ood ;  if 
that  should  fail,  nothing  else  will  have  any  effect." 

"  And  you  won't  trust  me.  Sir,  agun  ?" 

"Yes,  you  will;  it  is  impossible  not  to  trust  him,"  ex- 
claimed Ella. 

"  I  trust  him  entirely,  implicitly — as  a  general  trusts  a  pri- 
soner on  his  parole,"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  quickly. 

Mr.  Lester  was  silent. 

Clement  looked  disheartened ;  Ella  inclined  to  be  angry. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  Clement,  why  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  I 
trust  you  ?"  replied  Mr.  Lester.  "  Not  only  because  of  that 
one  instance  of  deception,  most  grievous  though  it  was,  for  I 
believe  you  are  heartily  ashamed  of  it;  but  because  your  h^ 
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aMing  an — ftlmost  more  fatal  to  a  man  than  to  a  woman — is 
vanity." 

Clement  winced  under  the  accusation. 

"  It  is  veiy  painful,  I  know,  to  hear  it.  It  is  such  a  weak- 
ness, so  entirely  opposed  to  a  manly  spirit,  that  we  are  apt  to 
giye  it  any  name  rather  than  its  true  one.  You  think  that 
jrou  like  adventure — deeds  of  enterprise :  what  you  really  like 
is  admiration  of  any  kind.  Let  it  come  ^m  your  father,  from 
me,  from  the  fishermen  on  the  shore — it  matters  not  who  or 
what  may  be  the  source— if  you  are  admired  you  are  satisfied. 
There,  Cflement,  is  your  snare." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  it." 

Mr.  Lester's  countenance  brightened  a  little,  and  he  laid 
his  hand  affectionately  on  Clement's  shoulder :  ''  Remember 
it  as  well  as  know  it,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Own  that  you 
are  vain ;  repeat  it  to  yourself;  think  of  it ;  watch  against  it ; 
pray  most  earnestly  that  you  may  be  saved  from  it,  and  you 
will,  through  Ood's  mercy,  be  all  that  we  most  earnestly  de- 
sire; for  a  man  who  is  fighting  against  vanity  posts  a  sentinel 
upon  eye,  and  ear,  and  tongue,  and  every  im^nation  of  the 
heart :  yield,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  mar  success  in  this 
world,  or  to  destroy  your  hopes  for  another." 

Clement  stood  silent ;  and  Ella,  longing  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  him,  said,  rather  lightly:  "You  won't  tell  me  my 
great  fiiult,  Mr.  Lester." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  know  you  as  well  as  I  do  Clement,"  he 
replied,  coldly;  "  besides,  I  have  said  enough  for  one  morning." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  know ;  please  tell  me." 

"  Keally  ? — can  you  bear  it  ?" 

"  Clement  can  bear  it,  and  so  can  I^  I  hope/'  replied  EUa, 
drawing  herself  up. 

"  I  oould  see  one  great  faxdt  peeping  out  in  the  way  you 
spoke  just  then,"  rephed  Mr.  Lester — "  pride  I" 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  proud,"  said  Ella. 

"  But  you  ire  not  ashamed  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  wrong,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that." 

"  But  it  doesn't  lower  you,  you  think,  in  the  eyes  of  other's. 
You  wouldn't  shrink  from  being  called  a  proud  person  ?" 

"  Not  very  much" — ^and  Ella  colored,  though  she  almost 
smiled. 

"No;  and  there  is  the  great  danger  of  pride; — persona 
mre  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  known  many  who  rather  pride 
themselves  upon  it     Bu^  Ella,  that  b  not  according  to  God's 
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judgment ;  and  it  will  be  no  satisfaction  to  ns,  when  Heayen ' 
is  lost,  to  know  that  it  was  through  a  sin  which  we  fancied  was 
a  noble  one/' 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  thought  it  noble  exactly/'  obsenred 
Ella,  "  only  not  so  silly  as  some  others." 

"  But  even  in  that  you  are  mistaken/'  replied  Mr.  Lester. 
''  Proud  persons  don't  think  they  are  ridiculous,  but  they  are 
so ;  and  many  times,  when  they  imagine  they  have  only  been 
upholding  thair  dignity,  they  have  actually  made  themselves 
absurd." 

EUa  looked  grave  and  uncomfortable,  and  said  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  know  when  she  was  proud. 

"  Of  course  it  is/'  replied  Mr,  Lester.  "  You  think  that 
pride  is  a  family  fedling,  and  you  admire  it  for  its  antiqui^. 
I  can  trace  it  back  fur&er  ihia  you  do,  EUa;  it  was  Satan's 
sin  when  he  rebelled  against  God." 

Ella  looked  towards  her  father,  to  hide  from  Mr.  Lester  the 
blush  which  crimsoned  her  cheek. 

"  Pride  and  indolence,"  whispered  Mr.  "Vivian — "  these  I 
have  always  been  told  were  my  child's  great  faults." 

''Yes,  papa,  indolence, I  know;  but  I  never  thought  bo 
much  about  pride,  and " 

"And  what?" 

"  It  seems  hard  upon  me." 

"  It  is  just  what  I  used  to  say,  Ella;  he  was  so  very  unspar- 
ing when  he  told  me  my  faults." 

"  But  I  would  rather  know  them ;  I  would  rather  he  should 
tell  me  of  them.  I  don't  want  any  one  to  think  better  of  me 
than  I  am ;  only  it  always  seemed  that  indolence  was  much 
worse  than  pride." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them,  I  am  afiraid/' 
said  Mr.  Vivian. 

"But  pride! — people  would  be  nothing  without  pride/' 
exclaimed  £211a,  and  she  sat  up,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Lester  for 
an  answer. 

"Nothing  without  self-respect/'  replied  Mr.  Lester;  "and 
that  must  be  founded  upon  truth,  and  those  who  see  them- 
selves truly  can  never  be  proud." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  self-respect." 

"A  respect  for  ourselves  as  being  God's  creatures,  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  by  him ;  made  the  dwelling-place  of 
His  Spirit,  and  destined  to  live  with  Him  hereafter.  That 
respect  will  make  us  fear  to  do,  oi»  say,  or  think  anything 
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wliioh  may  lower  ns  in  His  eyes;  bat  when  we  have  done  so, 
it  will  force  ns  at  onoe  to  acknowledge  oar  faalt,  because  it  is 
only  by  that  acknowledgment  that  we  can  be  restored  to  His 
fevor.'^ 

"  That  scarcely  meets  Ella's  notions/'  said  Mr.  Yivian,  as 
he  watched  his  child's  face;  ''she  is  thinking  of  this  world." 

''.Well,  then,  as  regards  this  world ;  self-respect,  Ella,  is  bat 
a  phase  of  that  foandation  of  all  things,  trath.  Proud  people 
plaoe  themselves  in  fidse  positions ;  persons  with  self-respect 
see  exactly  what  they  have  a  claim  to.  No  one  calls  a  pnnce 
proad  became  he  requires  to  be  honored  as  a  prince;  sdf- 
XBspect  teaches  him  to  daim  sach  attention.  But  when  he 
fbrgeis  that  other  persons  have  their  stations  requiring  honor 
also,  then  pride  begins,  and  sdfnrespect  ceases,  in  this  point 
of  view,  however,  self-respect  is  only  a  nataral  virtue,  and  may 
be  possessed  where  there  is  no  real  relieion.  The  genuine 
feeling  is  that  which  I  spoke  of  before,  and  which  must  always 
eo  hand  in  hand  with  numility.  But  we  have  had  enough 
bcturing  upon  &ults  this  morning,"  added  Mr.  Lester,  sud- 
denly stopping,  and  chimging  his  tone.  "  I  must  go  and  see 
after  my  other  parishioners,  and  talk  a  little  to  BacheL  I  only 
saw  her  for  a  mmute  last  night,  and  she  had  a  wonderfiol  stoiy 
to  tell  me  of  her  adventures  yesterday." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Ella;  she  took  it  shyly  but  cor- 
dially and  said,  "  Thank  you."     Her  heart  was  quite  full. 

"  Don't  consider  me  veir  severe,  dear  child,  if  you  can 
helpit;  I  only  want  you  to  be  perfect  now  papa  is  come." 

He  went  up  to  Olement,  who  was  standing  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  It  nuy  be  all  foreotten,"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  "may  it  not  ?" 

<'  Tes,  mdeed,  as  nr  as  I  am  concerned.  And  one  thing, 
Clement,  I  say  fhmi  my  heart :  I  trust  you  now  more  than  I 
have  ever  done  before.     I  am  sure  you  are  heartily  sorry." 

Clement's  eyes  spartded  through  tears :  "  You  shall  have 
eKUse,  Sir;  indeed  I  don't  mean  to  forget." 

"  Qod  bless  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  give  you  strength  to 
keep  your  resolution." 

Mr.  Lester  departed,  and  Clement  threw  himself  into  his 
father^s  arms,  and  sobbed. 

20 
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CHAPTER  LH. 


w 


EARY  and  anxious  were  the  Konrs  spent  by  Bfildred 
Vivian  in  her  Other's  siok  chamber.  She  was  UAd 
there  was  nothing  to  fear;  she  soaroelj  thought  there  was; 
and  yet  the  suspense  and  watching,  the  sense  of  personal 
helplessness,  the  boding  care  for  her  brother,  the  longing  to 
search  into  the  depths  of  her  other's  thoughts,  aggnvated 
eyery  symptom  in  her  eyes.  One  fear  after  another  presented 
itself.  He  lay  still  and  silent,  and  she  tiiou^t  that  some  sud- 
den weakness  had  paralyzed  his  powers.  He  was  restless,  and 
she  fimcied  that  fever  was  coming  on.  He  looked  fiushed,  and 
she  thought  there  was  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  But  the 
fear  whidi  most  haunted  her  was  that  of  paralysis.  Such  an 
attack,  common  at  his  age,  might  weaken  his  mental  poweiB, 
and  render  futile  all  endeavors  to  explain  her  brothez^s  con- 
duct. She  was  with  him  constantly,  out  he  said  very  little  to 
her.  He  did  not  sleep,  but  his  mind  seemed  absorbed  with 
thoughts  which  he  would  not  communicate,  but  which  seemed 
working  and  goading  him  almost  beyond  aidurance. 

As  he  neither  questioned  her  conoeming  Mr.  Lester's  re- 
turn, nor  referred  to  the  missing  pap^,  Mildred  feared  to 
agitate  him  by  bringing  the  subject  before  him.  Tet  it  was 
evident  that  such  a  state  of  things  oould  not  long  continue. 
The  feelings  preying  upon  him  would  inevitably  work  their 
way  fatally,  if  some  stop  were  not  put  to  them ;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  beginning  of  this  miserable  suspense^ 
Mildred  ventured  to  mention  Mr.  Lester's  name,  and  a^ 
whether  her  father  would  be  willing  to  see  him. 

*'  If  he  will,  he  may  come ;''  tluit  was  all  the  answer :  but 
it  was  sufficient  for  Mildred,  and  she  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  Rectory,  with  the  request  that  Mr.  Lester  would,  if 
possible,  be  at  the  Hall  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  General  insisted  upon  dressing  and  sitting  up  then, 
though  he  had  been  told  that  to  rise  might  bring  b^  the 
giddmess  and  faintness.  He  was  vei^  weak,  but  he  would 
scarcely  allow  Oreaves  to  wait  upon  him,  and  when  he  went 
into  his  dressing-room,  he  orden^i  his  books  and  papers  to  be 
brought,  and  endeavored  to  write  a  letter ;  but  his  hand  shook 
so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  Mil- 
drcf]  wns  sitting  with  him  at  the  time,  and  offered  to  write  for 
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bim.  He  rafnaed.  '<  It  was  no  matter  of  confle^nenoe/'  he 
said,  "  and  would  do  just  as  well  another  dajr.  His  hand  was 
a  little  shaky  from  lying  in  hed  so  long."  ft  was  evident  that 
be  did  not  choose  to  he  thought  ill. 

Lancheon  came,  imd  he  made  an  effort  to  eat,  hut  nothing 
suited  his  taste.  He  was  full  of  complaints,  and  at  last  took 
only  a  little  wine-and- water  and  a  hiscuit ;  even  that  he  only 
pretended  to  eat,  and -soon  put  it  aside,  and  sent  for  the  news- 
paper. 

GreaTes  hrought  the  <<  Times/' 

^  Not  that ;  uie  county  paper.     Where  is  it  ?" 

Greaves^  looked  at  Mildred. 

''  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
it  to  my  room/'  replied  Milo 

"  Bring  it ;"  and  Oreavei 

He  came  hack :  <<  I  am  ^ 
eyeiywhere  in  the  morning- 1 

Mildred  regarded  him  sc 
not  Uiere,  Greayes  V 

"  Very  neariy,  Ma'am. 

'^Aflk  Miss  £Ua;  she  n 
Oreayes  showed  no  alacrity  1 

<<  Elk  I  what  has  she  to 
the  General.     <<  You  don't  1 

"  Not  often,  Sir;  only — 

The  General  interrupted 
the  paper.  Greaves.    Tell  he 

He  sat  hending  over  tl 
MUdred. 

Ella  came,  the  newspaper  in  her  hand :  ''  Do  you  want  me, 
Grandpapa?    ShaU  I  read  to  you ?" 

<<  What  is  there  in  the  paper  worth  reading  ?  Anything 
particular?" 

Ella  became  as  pale  as  death, — then  the  blood  crimsoned 
her  very  temples. 

The  General  repeated  the  question:  <<You  have  been 
reading  it  yourself,  child     What  was  there  in  it  ?" 

^<  Aunt  Mildred  let  me  see  the  account  of  the  smuggling 
fimy,"  replied  Elhk 

"What  smuggling  fray?  AtEncombe?  Let  me  see  it?" 
He  adjusted  his  spectacles,  turned  to  the  light,  but  could  not 
read,  and  gave  the  paper  back  to  Ella.    <<  It  tires  me,  .my 
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dear.  Lying  in  bed  bo  loog  makee  one's  ejes  weak.  Bead 
it  out" 

Ella  would  fidn  have  handed  the  ftapet  to  Mildred.  The 
General  obserred  it. 

'^  Bead  it  yonraell^  my  dear ;  don't  troable  your  annt'' 

And  Ella  read  a  lone,  prolix  account  of  the  koding  of  the 
smugglers,  and  ihe  watchfulness  of  the  coast-guwd,  with  some 
uncomfortable  particulars  ci  the  struggle  b^ween  them,  and 
the  detail  of  Goff 's  deaih.    Then  she  stopped. 

« Is  that  all,  my  dear  r 

<<  Nearly  all,  Grandpapa." 

<<  Well;  make  haste,  nnish  it.     Mr.  Lester  will  be  here.'' 

<<It  isn't  exactly  about  the  smugglers,  Grandpapa;  it  is 
only '' 

"Beadit,— read  it,  child." 

Ella's  voice  shook  so  that  her  woids  were  scarcely  intelli- 
gible :  ^'  We  regret  to  say,  that  a  rumor  is  abroad  implicalinff 
a  young  gentleman  of  honorable  birth  in  this  disgraceful 
affair.  The  circumstanoes  are  yery  mysterious,  but  are  said 
to  be  connected  with  a  train  of  unfortunate  events  by  which 
the  suoceadon  to  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  county  has 
been  alienated." 

<<What?"  General  Vivian  caught  the  paper  &om  her 
hand  and  looked  at  it,  though  it  was  dear  he  could  searoelj 
distinguish  the  words.     '<  Carry  it  to  your  aunt,  Ella." 

<<  I  have  read  it.  Sir,  thank  you.     Ella,  vou  may  go." 

The  storm  was  about  to  burst  when  ElU  closed  the  door. 
Mildred  said  timidly,  <<  I  did  not  like  to  wony  you,  Sir,  when 
you  were  so  unwell." 

<<  Nothing  worries  me.     When  did  it  happen  f " 

**  Four  mghts  ago.  Sir :  the  evening  you  were  taken  ill  the 
second  time.'' 

"Where  is  the  boy?" 

"At  home,  Sir,  with  Mrs.  OampbeU.  But  indeed  the 
papers  are  hard  upon  him." 

"  Of  course,  when  they  say  disagreeable  things.  Does  he 
mean  to  take  up  smuggling  as  a  profession  ?" 

" My  dear  Father!  indeed,  indeed  you  are  cruel  upon  him. 
He  did  not  join  them, — at  least  not  willingly;  he  was  led 
away." 

"  No  doubt :  all  persons  are  who  go  wr(m§^." 

"  I  thiuk,  Sir,  if  you  could  hear  him, — if  you  could  fa* 
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him,  joa  would  jndge  him  more  gently.  He  is  so  entirely 
penitent  for  his  folly.'' 

^'  All  persons  are  when  they  are  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences." 

'*  But  he  is  so  young/'  continued  Mildred, — ^'  such  a  mere 
boy ;  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  go  with  the  smug- 
glers,— he  was  entrapped.     It  was  Captain  Vivian's  doing." 

'^  DoubUess;  the  same  game  which  he  played  years  ago." 

"  Mr.  Lester  will  say  more  for  poor  Clement  than  I  can," 
continued  Mildred ;  ^^  he  has  heard  all  the  particulars,  and  he 
is  thoroughly  conrinced  that  Clement  is  deeply  grieved  for 
what  has  hi^pened,  and  is  resolved  to  amend." 

''  I  never  said  that  Clement  was  not  grieved.  But  since 
Mr.  Lester  knows  everything," — and  there  was  a  peculiar 
stress  upon  the  words, — <<  no  doubt  he  can  explain  mwe  of 
the  mysterious  circumstances  alluded  to." 

Mildred  looked  thoroughly  disheartened :  ''  I  would  rather 
Mr.  Lester  should  talk  to  you,  my  dear  Father.  I  know  all 
lo  indistinctly, — ^bv  hearsay." 

'<  Hearsay  trouoles  itself  with  things  which  vory  little  con- 
cern it,"  observed  the  General,  '*  when  it  remarks  upon  the 
disposition  which  it  may  please  me  to  make  of  my  property. 
Whoever  wishes,  however,  to  know  my  final  and  irrevocable 
decision  upon  the  subject,  is  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so.  The 
old  lands  of  the  Vivians  shall  never,  with  my  consent,  descend 
to  the  hands  of  base  swindlers,  or  be  wasted  by  the  companion 
of  smugglers." 

*^  Edward  a  swindler  I  My  dear,  dear  Father,  how  little 
you  know !" 

'<  What  else  is  il  but  swindling,"  continued  the  General, 
<'to  promise  that  which  you  have  no  power  to  pa^r;  to  give 
away  that  which  is  not  your  own  ;  to  mortgage  an  mheritanoe 
which  a  single  word  may  alienate  f  Like  &ther,  like  son. 
Let  them  ^.  And  for  you,  Mildred,  and  Mr.  Lester," — he 
paused — ^his  words  came  thickly — '<  you  may  plot  too  deeply 
lor  your  own  honor  and  for  mine." 

'<  Father,  you  mistake  me ;  you  do  me  wrong."  Mildred's 
Toice  was  eager,  and  her  ch^  flushed  with  m  the  inherent 
pride  of  her  race;  but  in  one  moment  it  was  checked.  ''  I  am 
sorry, — forgive  me — I  will  not  speak  of  myself;  but,  indeed, 
you  are  unjust  to  Mr.  Lester.  And  for  Edward, — Oh  I  believe 
me;  there  is  indeed  a  mystery,  but  he  never  did  the  deed  for 
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which  you  disiDherited  him.  The  paper  hroaght  before  yoo 
was  a  base  forgery."    ^ 

General  Vivian's  eye  was  stony  and  fixed,  his  face  wag 
rigid.  Mildred  drew  near,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  "  My 
dearest  Father  I  Tou  hear  it;  it  is  truth.  Edward  himself 
savs  it.  May  he  not — ^will  you  not  let  him  come  to  you  and 
tell  you  so  ?" 

He  regarded  her  almost  vacantly;  yet  he  repeated  the  w(»d 
"forgery?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  continued;  "you  can't  doubt  him.  It 
was  revenge, — Captain  Vivian's  revenge.    It  is  certain." 

"  Let  me  see  tne  paper."  The  General  passed  hia  hand 
across  his  forehead. 

"  Dearest  Father  I  will  you  listen  to  me?  Shall  we  wait? 
Mr.  Lester  is  coming,  and  will  explain." 

"  I  must  see  it, — ^it  was  his  handwriting — ^his  own.  Give 
it  me, — ^in  the  box ;  but  it  is  gone,  Mr.  Lester  took  it.  Oh, 
MOdred  1  my  child  I  plots,  plots,  everywhere !"  and  he  turned 
his  head  away  from  her  and  rested  it  in  utter  feebleness  and 
exhaustion  against  the  back  of  his  chair. 

Mildred  allowed  him  to  remain  thus  without  interruption 
for  some  seconds ;  then  she  again  said,  veiy  gendy :  "  Mr. 
Lester's  coming  will  make  all  clear  to  you,  Sir.  He  will  be 
here  almost  directly." 

He  kept  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  clutching  it  at  times  ocm- 
vulsively.  She  thought  he  did  not  hear  when  the  hall-door 
bell  rang ;  but  he  raised  himself  with  a  sudden  effort,  pushed 
her  aside,  and  tried  to  draw  the  table  near  to  him,  then  sank 
back  again  powerless. 

Mildred  watched  him  with  anxiety.  "  If  it  is  Mr.  Lester, 
dear  Sir,  will  you  see  him  ?" 

He  bent  his  head  in  assent,  and  again  tried  to  dt  up.  Mil- 
dred put  a  cushion  behind  him,  and  made  him  rest  his  feet  on 
a  footstool.  Even  at  that  moment,  it  struck  her  how  old  and 
worn  he  looked — much  older  than  his  age.  "  Shall  I  stay  for 
Mr.  Lester,  or  will  you  see  him  alone?"  she  asked. 

"Stay;  put  a  chair;  tell  Greaves  to  bring  me  my  draught 
first." 

That  caused  a  little  delay,  which  Mildred  did  not  r^ret, 
earnestly  though  she  longed  for  the  interview  to  be  over.  It 
was  a  breathing  time;  it  gave  her  a  moment  for  prayer. 
Greaves  bustled  about  in  the  room  longer  than  scemea  necee- 
saiy ;  but  he  did  good ;  he  distracted  the  General's  attention 
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and* roused  him.  He  said,  at  last,  " That  will  do;  go/'  And 
the  irritable  tone  was  a  comfort  to  Mildred. 

One  glance  interchanged  b'^twcen  Mildred  and  Mr.  Lester 
told  little  to  either  of  aught  except  suspense.  Mr.  Lester  went 
op  to  the  general :  "  I  am  afraid  I  find  you  ill,  Sir." 

"  Better,  thank  you ;  I  am  sitting  up." 

''  Yes ;  he  has  kept  his  bed  the  last  four  days/'  observed 
BCldred.     ''I  don't  exactly  know  what  has  been  the  matter." 

*'  Qout  hanging  about.  Tou  have  been  to  London,  Mr. 
Lester?" 

^<  For  a  day  or  two,  Sir.  I  returned  just  before  you  were 
taken  ill,  and  should  have  called  to  see  you  if  I  had  been 
allowed,  but  they  sjud  jrou  ought  to  be  kept  quiet." 

"  I  have  busmess  with  you." 

**  Have  you.  Sir  ?  Might  it  not  be  as  well  to  delay  it  till 
you  are  rather  stronger  ?" 

<'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  the  judge  of  my  own 

atrongth.     You  have  a  paper  of  mine.     I  gave  it '*    He 

stopped,  and  looked  distr^sed,  and  turned  with  an  appealing 
glance  to  Mildred. 

''No,  dear  Sir;  if  you  recollect,  you  did  not  sive  it.  It 
was  that  which  worried  you.  But  Mr.  Lester  will  tell  you 
about  it.     He  was  telling  me  last  night." 

That  acknowledgment  was  ropented  of  as  soon  as  made,  for 
a  frown  rested  on  the  General's  feuse. 

''  It  must  have  been  taken  up  by  me  accidentally,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lester,  "  the  day  I  was  with  you.  Sir,  looking  over 
your  papers.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  its  hav- 
mg  come  into  my  possession.  Certainly  I  was  not  awaro  that 
I  had  it,  until  Miss  Campbell  told  me  she  had  found  it  in  my 
pocket-book." 

''  Campbell !  Campbell !"  mutterod  the  (General  to  himself. 
*'  Is  she  m  it  ?"  The  mention  of  the  name  had  evidently 
awakened  some  old  projudice  and  dislike.  He  spoke  mora 
distinctly,  ''I  must  nave  it  back;  it  is  important  Mildred 
says " 

"What  is  quite  true,  Sir, — that  it  is  a  forgery." 

"  I  would  look  at  it, — fetch  it  for  me,  Mildred.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Lester,  I  don't  know  who  has  it, — ^it  has 
been  token  from  me — I  must  see  it."  The  tone  became  more 
and  more  excited. 

Mildred  and  Mr.  Lester  glanced  at  each  other  in  alarm. 

"What  makes  you  look  so?    Why  don't  you  speak  out? 
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If  it's  a  forgenjTy  why  isnH  it  jaovedf  It  shall  be  piored;  I 
will  have  it  tned.  The  last  penny  I  have  shall  be  spent  to 
try  it." 

<<  If  YOU  will  see  yoor  son,  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Lester,  mildly, 
*'  he  will  oonvinoe  you.  Had  you  not  better  see  him  ?  He  is 
at  Enoombe,  longing  to  be  admitted  to  you." 

General  Vivian  turned  roond  upon  mm  sharply :  *'  Is  that 
your  object,  Mr.  Lester?" 

'<  My  object  is  to  see  justice  done.  Sir." 

''And  mine — ^mine,  too.  I  don't  doubt  tou,  Mr.  Lester. 
You  are  a  gentleman.     Where  is  the  paper?'' 

''Destroyed;  Sir;" — there  was  no  escape  from  a  direct 
answer } — "  by  a  most  unhappy  mischance.  The  villain  QoS, 
Captain  Vivian's  witness,  and  the  sharer,  I  presume,  in  the 
profits  of  his  crime,  took  it  by  force  from  Auss  Campbell,  as 
she  was  returning  the  other  evening  from  the  Hall,  and  tore 
it  to  atoms.  How  he  obtained  the  information  that  she  had 
it,  I  cannot  tell." 

The  General  was  quite  silent. 

"  I  need  not'  say.  Sir,  that  Miss  Campbell's  word  is  above 
suspicion." 

"  Ton  saw  the  paper,  Mr.  Lester?" 

" No,  Sir;  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  my  return  from 
London." 

"  I  saw  it,"  exclaimed  Mildred. 

"  Then  you  can  tell ;  yes,  you  must  be  the  best  judge  of 
alL  Was  it  your  brother's  mmdwriting  ?"  and  the  Genenl's 
eye  rested  upon  her  with  its  cold,  clear,  scrutinizing  glance. 

Mildred  felt  herself  defeated  by  her  own  words.  Sne  could 
only  say  that  certainly  it  was  very  like  it,  but  that  of  course 
it  would  be,  to  be  a  successful  forgery.  She  had  not  examined 
it  minutely. 

"  And  Miss  Campbell  obtained  possession  of  it^"  murmured 
the  General  to  himself. 

"  Accidentally,  Sir. — She  found  it  by  mistake  in  my  pocket- 
book." 

"  Where  it  should  have  been  left,  Mr.  Lester.  It  was  not 
Miss  Campbell's  business  to  piy  into  the  concerns  of  another 
fiunily.*' 

"  She  meant  no  harm,  my  dear  father.  It  was  very  natu- 
ral ;  she  felt  the  paper  to  be  of  importance." 

"  Of  the  ffreatest  importance. — So  much  so,  Mildred,  that 
without  it"— he  stopped—"  Mr.  Lester,  I  don't  doubt  you." 
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**Theia,  Sir;  joa  wiH  aee  jour  son.'' 

*'  My  son, — ^tdl  him  from  me  that  I  forgive  him/' 

^^  My  &ther  1  My  dear,  dear  father,  have  pity  upon  him. 
His  heart  yearns  to  see  you/'  exclaimed  Mildred. 

**  I  have  pity,  I  forgive  him.  Justice  forbids  me  to  do 
more  without  proof.  Mr.  Lester,  bid  him  look  after  his  boy, 
or  there  will  yet  be  a  farther  disgrace  awaiting  ns.  Mildred| 
ring  for  Greaves,  I  would  eo  to  my  room.'' 

Mildred  delayed,  with  her  hand  on  the  bell,  and  looked 
entieatii^y  at  Mr.  Lester,  then  doubtfully  on  her  father. 

The  G^eral  read  their  countenances. 

**  You  think  me  hard.  If  you  could  stand  in  mv  place  you 
would  judge  me  better."  He  tried  to  raise  himself  from  his 
chair,  but  ne  was  too  weak.  And  as  he  sat  down  again,  and 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  Mildred  saw  tears  trickle 
through  them. 

She  kissed  his  forehead,  and  he  did  not  repel  her,  though 
he  would  not  notice  her. 

She  whiskered  to  him:  ''Is  there  not  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  his  innocence  ?"  And  then  he  dashed  away  the 
band  which  lay  upon  his,  and  told  her  to  leave  him. 

Mr.  Lester  made  one  more  eff^t.  ''  Qeneral  Vivian  !  you 
speak  of  justice.  It  is  unjust  to  refuse  to  see  your  son,  and 
to  hear  what  he  can  say  in  hb  own  defence." 

"Proof,"  fnurmured  the  General;  "let  him  bring  proof." 

"  But  if  he  cannot,  my  dearest  father ;  if  you  insist  upon 
that  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ?" 

The  General  snook  his  head,  his  deamess  of  intellect 
seemed  failing  again. 

"  We  must  not  urge  it,"  whispered  Mr.  Lester  to  Mildred. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  when  Qreaves  came,  Mr.  Lester 
left  the  room,  the  General  taking  no  notice  of  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  Lm. 


RONALD  VIVIAN  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  by  the  side 
of  the  low,  open  hearth  in  Mark  Wood's  cotta^ge.     Bar- 
ney's couch  was  opposite:  the  ohUd  was  much  attenuated, 
and  his  face  expressed  more  constant  pain.    In  a  distant  corner, 
20* 
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Mother  Brewer  was  busied  in  knitting  a  pair  of  small  woollen 
socks.  The  traces  of  what  might  have  been  yean  of  sielaieBs 
and  sorrow  were  visible  in  Ronald's  worn  coontenanoe,  jet  still 
more  visibly  was  stamped  npon  it  the  energy  which  might  still 
straggle  and  conquer,  grounded  upon  the  endurance  which 
might  suffer  but  would  never  yield. 

His  woimd  was  not  deep^  though  it  was  very  painfuL  Ho 
spoke  of  it  himself  now  as  something  light,  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  thought.  Yet  it  distressed  him  so  much  to  move,  tiiat 
it  was  clear  that  great  care  would  be  needful  hei<yre  it  ooold 
be  expected  to  heal.  Barney  was  trying  to  amuse  himself 
with  cutting  out  figures,  but  it  was  an  effort  to  him  to  hdd 
the  scissors.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  up  wistfully  at 
Ronald,  whose  eyes  were  closed. 

^^  He's  asleep,  isn't  he  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  laying  down 
her  knitdng. 

'< Not  aSeep,  thank  you.  Mother;"  and  Ronald  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

"Why  do  you  shut  up  your  eyes  if  you  ain't  sleepy?" 
asked  Barney,  rather  sharply. 

"  Because  it  rests  them.    When  one's  ill  one's  eyes  ache." 

"  I'm  Ul,  but  my  eyes  don't  ache.  Is  it  'cause  they  shot 
you,  that  your  eyes  are  bad  ?" 

"  I  suppose  It  is ;  but  I  dare  say  they  won't  ache  l<Hig. 
You  know  I'm  getting  well." 

"Sooner  talked  of  than  done, — ^that,"  mut^red  Mother 
Brewer  from  her  comer;  and  Barney  turned  round  and  looked 
at  her,  but  did  not  trouble  himself  to  ask  what  she  said. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  get  well,  Ronald.  I  like  you  best  to 
,be  ill ;  only  you  can't  play  so  easy." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  veiy  Kind  of  you,  Barney,  to  wish 
that  I  should  always  be  ill ;  but  I  suppose  you  mean  it  so." 

"You'll  be  going  off  if ^ou  get  wdl,"  said  Barney;  "and 
Father  said  one  day  that  if  you  didn't  you'd  go  to  Heaven 
with  me,  and  that's  what  I  should  like." 

"  But,  Barney,  you  know  we  may  travel  the  same  way,  and 
meet  at  the  end,  though  we  don't  go  quite  together.  I've  got 
a  good  deal  to  do  before  I  get  to  Heaven." 

"  I  dare  say  you'd  be  let  off,  if  you  asked,"  said  Barney ; 
"  and  you'd  like  best  to  go." 

Ronald  was  IsOent. 

"  You  would  like  it  sure/^  continued  the  child ;  *^  every* 
body  likes  to  go  to  Heaven,  'cause  it's  so  beaatifnl.     I  want 
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to  fiee  the  gc^den  streets:  Mother  Brewer  thinks  that  they 
shine  as  bright  as  Miss  Rachel's  picture-frame  yonder^  when 
the  sun's  on  it.     Shouldn't  you  like  to  see  them  ?" 

Ronald  sUll  delaying  his  answer,  the  question  was  repeated 
again  rather  querulously.  "Yes,  by-and-by ;  very  much  in- 
deed/' was  the  reply.  But  Ronald  spoke  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  scarcely  in  h^  words. 

'<  It's  wicked  of  you  if  you  don't  wish  it/'  continued  Bar- 
ney. "  Parson  Lester  says,  nobody  ever  speaks  cross  there,  or 
8aj8  bad  words." 

"  No  indeed,  they  don't,"  said  Ronald,  sadly. 

'^  And  there  are  beautiful  ansels  all  dressed  in  white,  and 
singii^  wonderful,"  continued  &mey;  "and  a  riyer  so  cleari 
jou  can  see  quite  through,  and  fine  trees,  and  fruits. — ^Don't 
yoftt  want  to  go  ?" 

"If  God  IS  pleased  to  take  me,  I  hope  I  shaU  be  quite  gkd 
to  go,"  replied  Ronald.  "  But,  Barney,  I  don't  think  God 
does  wish  me  to  go  yet;  and  so  I  would  rather  stay  and  do 
His  work  here." 

"  Work !  what  work  ?    Captain  John  don't  woik." 

"But  I  must." 

"  Fishing  ?"  asked  Barney. 

A  smile  came  over  Ronald's  face ;  but  Barney  looked  at 
him  quite  steadily  and  earnestly. 

"  Not  that  kind  of  work,  but  trying  to  make  myself  good ; 
and  others  too,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  That's  not  work/'  said  Barney;  "  that's  praying." 

"  But  praying  is  a  kind  of  work,  because  sometimes  it  is  a 
trouble  to  say  one's  prayers." 

"  I  don't  like  it,  sometimes;  but  that's  'cause  Fm  not  good. 
When  I  get  to  Heaven  I  shan't  say  my  prayers  to  Mother 
Brewer ;  and  then  I  shall  attend." 

"  Ah  I  but,  Barney,  we  must  leam  to  attend  before  we  get 
to  Heaven ;  and  we  must  do  a  great  many  other  things  be- 
sides, which  are  hard  to  us,  and  we  must  try  to  set  a  good 
example." 

"What's 'sampler  asked  Barney. 

"Behaving  well  before  others,"  replied  Ronald,  "and  so 
showing  them  how  to  do  the  same." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  and  I  go  to  Heaven,  we  can  set  a  good 
'sample  there." 

<'  But  people  don't  want  to  have  any  examples  set  diem  in 
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HeaTen,  beeaoAe  they  live  with  €k>d  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  so 
they  have  the  best  example  before  them,  and  never  do  wrong/' 

Barney  was  thoughtful.  Presently  he  said :  <^  Father  don't 
set  me  a  good  'sample ;  he  says  bad  words,  and  speaks  out. 
J^d  Captain  John  don't  set  you  one,  does  he  ?*' 

*'  He  speaks  out  sometimes,"  repUed  Ronald  evasiydy. 

<< Then  do  you  mean  to  set  him  a  good  'sample  insteadf 

« If  I  can/' 

''  And  that's  why  yon  want  to  stay/'  said  Barney,  stiD 
looking  as  if  he  were  pondering  deeply.  In  another  moment 
he  turned  his  head  aside  and  sobbed  as  if  his  littk  heart  would 
break. 

''  Barney !  my  poor  child  I" — ^Bonald  was  going  to  moye 
from  his  cnair,  but  was  stopped  by  the  old  womaui  who  put 
down  her  knitting  and  went  up  to  the  couch. 

'^  What's  the  matter  now?  what's  a  dying  for?  Come, 
sto]^ }  be  a  good  boy,  leaye  o£f,"  said  Mother  Brewer,  alter- 
nating between  anger  and  coaxing. 

'<I  want  to  be  put  next  Bonald,  in  my  chair,"  sobbed 
Barney. 

<<  You  shall  be  put  next  me  if  ^u  leaye  off  dying;  but  I 
can't  let  you  come  till  you  do,"  said  Bonald. 

The  child  exercised  singular  self-command.  His  tears 
were  swallowed  almost  instantaneously;  but  his  neck  stiO 
heayed  conyulsiyely. 

The  old  woman  placed  him  in  a  high  chair,  propped  him 
up  with  pillows,  and  carried  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth. 

He  put  his  hand  in  Ronald's,  but  did  not  speak  till  Mother 
Brewer  had  retired  again  to  her  comer;  then  he  hid  his  face 
on  Ronald's  shoulder,  and  whispered  in  a  yoice  interrupted 
by  sobs :  '<  I  don't  want  to  stay  and  set  father  a  ^sample. 
Must  I?" 

Ronald  passed  his  arm  loyingly,  for  support,  round  the 
poor,  litUe  skeleton-frame,  and  answered:  <<I  don't  think 
God  wants  you  to  stay,  Barney;  He  onfy  wants  you  to  be 
good  whilst  you  are  here." 

"  I'll  be  yery  good, — I  won't  cry  once,  and  I  won't  look 
about  when  I  say  my  prayers,  and  I'll  say  all  my  hymns 
through;  only  I  don't  want  it  to  be  long;  it  pains  me  so;" 
and  again  he  began  to  cry,  but  more  gently,  from  weakness 
and  oyer  excitement. 

Ronald  let  him  rest  quietly,  and  hoped  he  might  go  to 
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Bloep;  and  he  did  dose  his  ejee  for  a  few  moments,  but 
opened  ihem  again  to  say,  in  a  dreamy  voice,  "  You'll  come 
too,Bonaldr 

And  Acmald  answered  cheerfully,  <<  Yes,  soon ;  by-and- 
by;"  and  that  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  At  length  he  fell 
asleep,  and,  Ronald  motioning  to  the  old  woman,  he  was  taken 
back  to  his  couch,  and  laid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lester  oa^me  whilst  Bamey  was  still  asleep.  He  saw 
Bonald  n^ularly ;  and  his  visits  were  comforting,  yet  not  to 
himself  quite  satis&ctoiy.  Ronald  was  very  reserved,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  say  what  was  on  his  mind ;  and  though 
Mr.  Lester  knew  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  v  i- 
>iaa,  and  that  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  his  father's  con- 
duct, he  dared  not  bring  forward  a  subject  so  full  of  pain. 
Yet  there  were  many  allusions  to  it.  Ronald's  chief  interest 
was  for  Mr.  Vivian,  and  the  probabili^  of  his  bein^  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  the  General,  and  obtaining  his  pardon. 
Almost  the  first  question  he  asked  when  he  saw  Mr.  Lester 
the  day  after  the  smuggling  skirmish,  had  reference  to  this 
point ;  and  he  was  now  frequently  referring  to  it.  It  was  in- 
deed an  engrossing  subject  of  thought ;  for  on  the  failure  of 
the  meeting  depended  the  necessity,  so  intensely  painful,  of 
coming  forward  with  his  father's  written  confession.  Mr. 
Lester  once  pn^KMsed  that  Mr.  Vivian  should  come  and  see 
him,  but  Ronald  seemed  to  dislike  the  idea.  He  had  not  even 
as  yet  begeed  to  see  Miss  Campbell,  though  he  always  sent  a 
message  toner.  A  spirit  of  torpor  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  succeeded  hb  natural  £uing  excitement  of  tempera- 
ment ;  and  he  was  willing  to  sit  for  hours  brooding  over  the 
fire,  now  and  then  apparently  asleep,  but  in  reality  alive  to 
everything  which  might  take  place  around  him. 

He  was  more  like  himself  this  day,  for  Bamey  had  done 
him  good  by  making  him  anxious,  and  when  the  old  woman 
had  left  him  alone  with  Mr.  Lester,  there  was  a  topic  to  enter 
upon  at  once,  without  the  preliminaiy  questions  as  to  his  own 
health,  which  were  always  irksome  to  him. 

'<  He  is  looking  worse  to-day,''  was  his  remark,  made  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  pointed  to  the  child. 

Mr.  Lester  went  up  to  the  couch,  and  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, watching  Bamev's  irregular  breathing,  and  the  burn- 
ing spot  on  his  little  thin  cheek. 

<<  Yes,  he  does  look  a  good  deal  worse,''  he  said,  coming 
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baok  to  Ronald's  cludr,  and  drawing  his  own  near  the  fire. 
'<  Has  ihe  doctor  seen  hiim  V 

''He  is  coming  by-and-bjr;  but  no  doctor  will  help  him 
now ;"  and  Ronald  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

''  One  can't  wish  it ;  it  would  be  no  good  to  him  to  keep 
him." 

"  And  it  won't  matter  to  me/'  said  Ronald.  ''  Anyhow  I 
shouldn't  be  here  to  see  him;  and  I  would  rather  tbink  of 
him  as  safe." 

''  And  look  forward  to  loining  him/'  replied  Mr.  Lester. 
'' That  may  be  before  veiy  long  for  any  of  us;  though  it  may 
seem  long  to  you,  Ronald,  with  life  before  you." 

<<  I  mustn't  think  of  that  yet/'  replied  Konald.  Changing 
the  subject,  he  said  quickly:  ''Is  Mr.  Yiyian  still  at  die 
Farm?" 

"  Yes."    Mr.  Lester  seemed  doubi^  what  further  to  add. 

"  And  the  Gkneral  is  not  better,  then  f " 

"  Yes,  he  is  better,  in  a  way;  though  he  looks  ill." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  him,  Sir  f"  and  Ronald  waited  for 
an  answer,  with  evident  anxiety. 

"  For  a  little  while,  just  before  I  came  here.  Be  is  a  sin- 
gular man,  Ronald.  The  wall  of  prejudice  and  warped  prin- 
ciple is  too  strong  for  us." 

Ronald  leaned  forward  eageriy.  *  "  It  mustn't  be.  Oh,  Mr. 
Lester,"  and  his  voice  sank,  "  if  he  has  dealt  hardly  uninten- 
tionally,  surely,  surely  he  will  make  amends." 

Mr.  LestePs  reply  was  delved  for  a  few  seconds.  Pre- 
sently he  said,  not  looking  at  Ronald,  "  He  knows  all,  but  I 
can't  say  what  impression  it  has  made  upon  him ;  he  demands 
proof." 

Ronald's  face,  before  veiy  pale,  became  quite  ooloriess. 
"Then  he  would  have  vengeance,"  he  said. 

"  He  would  call  it  justice,  not  vengeance."  * 

"  And  it  would  be  justice,"  murmured  Ronald. 

"But  he  cannot  have  it;  there  can  be  no  legal  proof; 
vour  father  is  safe.  My  poor  boy  I"  and  Mr.  Lester  laid  his 
hand  upon  Ronald's,  "  you  mustn't  think  of  that." 

"I  do;  I  think  of  it  always,  and  I  tiy  to  feel  the  comfort." 

"  You  will  do  so  by-and-by.  You  are  weak  now ;  you  can 
scarcely  realize  it" 

"But  I  do  realise  it  I  know  that  some  might  say  I 
should  be  content  They  would  feel  the  outward,  not  the  in* 
ward,  wound." 
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"  Even  that  God  can  comfort^  Bonald,  and  He  will  as  yean 
go  on." 

"  He  is  rery  meroifbl ;  I  pray  to  Him  to  help  me ;  but  to 
begin  life  with  disgrace  I"  And  he  shuddered.  The  next 
moment  he  turned  from  the  thought,  and  asked,  ''Has  the 
General  seen  Mr.  Vivian  V 

''  Not  yet  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  hidden  excite- 
ment preying  upon  him,  and  I  dread  the  consequences.  It  is 
the  strong-indulged  will,  and  the  warped  spint  of  manhood, 
working  upon  the  enfeebled  body  of  age,  and  becoming  its 
torture.  No  one  has,  and  no  one,  I  befieve,  ever  will,  influence 
him." 

A  long  silence  followed.  Mr.  Lester  ^ain  went  to  Bar- 
ney's couch,  and  looked  at  him  attentively.  When  he  came 
back,  Ronald  was  seated  more  upright,  his  f&ce  and  attitude 
expressive  of  some  strong  self-control. 

He  returned  to  the  subject  without  any  preface,  and  said : 
"  Then  there  is  no  hope  f " 

*'  I  don't  allow  myself  to  think  so ;  it  is  too  hard  and  un- 
natural. I  must,  to-morrow,  speak  to  him  myself,  alone — as 
only  a  minister  of  Ck>d  can  speak.  He  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand proof  aeainst  his  son's  word." 

"  He  shall  nave  proof,  to-morrow,"  repeated  Ronald  quietly. 

Mr.  Lester  looked  at  him,  doubting  whether  his  ears  had 
rightly  caught  the  words. 

"  He  stSu  have  it,  to-morrow,"  repeated  Ronald.  '*  If  Mr. 
Vivian  will  meet  me  at  the  Hall,  we  will  see  the  General  to- 
gether." 

Mr.  Lester  felt  uneasy.  Ronald's  voice  was  so  changed 
and  hollow,  and  his  eye  had  a  fixed  glare.  ''  You  could  not 
go  with  him,  my  dear  boy,  even  if  you  wished  it,"  he  said, 
genUy ;  "  remember  how  weak  you  are." 

"  Mark  Wood  will  help  me.     To-morrow,  at  three." 

''  My  dear  Ronald,  this  will  not  do;  you  are  dreaming  of 
what  it  is  impossible  you  should  perform.  And  your  notions 
are  wrong.  Tou  can't  think  that  you  are  bound  to  come  for- 
ward in  this  sad  business.     It  is  a  feverish  fancy." 

Ronald  touched  his  pulse.  "  Feel  it,  Sir,  I  am  quite  calm. 
Say  to  Mr.  Vivian  that  I  re\j  upon  the  promise  solemnly 
made,  when  I  had  aided  in  saving  his  child's  life.  Now,  will 
you  read  to  me  ?     It  will  do  me  good." 

Mr.  Lester  paused,  but  there  was  that  in  Ronald's  counte- 
nance which  made  him  shrink  from  pursuing  the  subject,  or 
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attempting  to  gainmr  his  will,  at  least  without  oonsaltadoD 
with  Mr.  Vivian.  He  read  to  him  and  prayed,  and  Ronald 
thanked  him  gratefully  and  affectionately,  but  ne  made  no  more 
reference  to  his  determination,  except  by  repeating  when  they 
pajrted,  "  To-morrow,  at  three." 

The  remainder  of  that  afternoon  Bonald  spent  in  sitting 
by  Barney's  couch,  holding  the  child's  hand,  smoothing  his 

SiUow,  repeating  verses  of  hymns, — ^trying,  in  every  way  that 
e  could  think  of,  to  soothe  his  pain.  And  firom  time  to  time 
the  little  fellow  dozed  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  woke  again 
to  ask  that  Ronald  would  please  to  say  the  prayer  for  God  to 
make  him  patient,  for  he  was  very  tired  of  the  ache.  The 
other  children  returned  from  school,  and  were  taken  into  the 
back  room  by  Mother  Brewer,  and  kept  quiet  with  playthings } 
and  about  six  o'clock  Mark  Wood,  who,  finding  tnat  he  was 
likely  to  escape  detection,  had  ventured  back  to  his  cottage, 
oame  in  and  had  tea  with  them ;' but  Barney  was  in  a  great 
deal  of  pain  just  then,  and  Ronald  had  no  heart  to  join  them, 
though  ne  was  very  weary. 

The  old  woman  put  the  little  ones  to  bed  early ;  and  Mark 
said  he  would  go  into  Cleve  to  get  something  from  the  doctor 
to  make  his  boy  sleep ;  but  Mother  Brewer  muttered  that  there 
was  no  need  for  that ;  he'd  sleep  sound  enough  before  many 
hours  were  over;  and  Mark  gave  up  his  intention,  and  sat 
down  moodily  by  the  fire. 

So  they  went  on  till  about  eight  o'clock ;  about  that  time 
the  pain  ceased  entirely,  but  Barney  was  almost  too  exhausted 
to  speak.  He  asked  Ronald  once  to  move,  that  father  might 
kiss  him,  and  bade  Mother  Brewer  say  "  Good-night"  to  little 
brothers  and  sbters,  and  toll  them  to  be  good ;  and  after  that 
he  went  to  sleep,  and  they  thought  he  would  wake  refreshed, 
as  he  had  often  done  before  i^ter  similar  attacks.  He  was 
quiet  for  more  than  two  hours;  then  he  roused  himself,  and 
Mark  gave  him  a  little  water.  The  child  looked  at  him 
intently  for  an  instant,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  father.  Please 
say  prayers."  And  Mark  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  little  bed, 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  coverlet 

Barney  felt  feebly  for  Ronald's  hand:  ''You'll  set  the 
'sample,  Ronald,  and  then  you'll  come."  And  the  light  grasp 
relaxed,  and  Barney  fbll  asleep,  to  wake  to  the  sight  of  the 
golden  streets,  and  the  river  or  pure  water,  and  the  fruits  of 
Uie  trees  of  everlasting  life. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

BRIGHT  were  the  gleams  of  the  December  sun,  although 
it  had  already  passed  its  low  meridian  height,  as  Edward 
Vivian  and  Mr.  Lester  walked  slowly  through  the  Cleve  Woods 
on  their  way  to  the  Hall.  They  spoke  of  many  things ;  the 
past  perhaps  more  than  the  present  or  the  future.  It  was  a 
natural  fediing,  which  would  fain  linger  over  the  recollections 
connected  wi&  those  scries  of  happier  days  now,  before  the 
sentence  might  again  be  spoken  wluch  was  to  be  the  decree 
of  separation  from  them  for  ever. 

Mr.  Yivian  was  gr^tly  depressed,  yet  a  tone  of  only  par- 
tially subdued  indignation  occasionally  escaped  him.  He  felt 
bitteriy  the  doubt  which  had  been  cast  upon  his  word,  and 
would  with  difficulty  listen  to  Mr.  Lester's  explanation.  It 
was  useless,  he  said,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  doubted.  If 
it  were  so,  why  was  he  not  received,  and  the  wrong  acknow- 
ledged It  There  could  be  no  alternative  in  such  a  case.  Even 
duty  to  his  father  seemed  scarcely  to  call  upon  him  to  enter 
into  more  detailed  explanations. 

"  Years  ago  it  mignt  have  been  so,'^  was  Mr.  Lester's  reply. 
^'  But  you  are  fighting  against  a  feeling  first  fostered  as  a  duty, 
and  encouraged  the  more  since  it  mis  been  against  natund 
inclination.  General  Vivian  fears  himself.  He  has  rested 
upon  his  sense  of  justice,  and  made  an  idol  of  it;  and  now, 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness— such,  at  least^  he  would  call 
it, — ^he  dreads  being  betrayed  into  an  offence  asainst  it.  He 
thinks  himself  bound  to  treat  you  as  he  wotud  a  stranger. 
There  is  prejudice  in  this,  the  rankling  of  former  grievances, 
but  he  does  not  see  it  His  is  the  spirit  of  the  dd  Roman 
who  would  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  children,  and  condemn 
them." 

''  I  don't  understand  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian,  hastily. 
"We  are  Christians,  not  heathens." 

"Even  so.  But  General  Vivian's  principles  are — I  say 
the  word  in  all  reverence,  and,  of  course,  with  great  limitation 
— ^heathen.  I  mean  that  he  has  formed  his  own  standard  of 
right,  without  looking  at  that  given  in  the  Bible.  If  justice 
were  the  one  virtue  alone  to  be  upheld,  where  should  we  all 
be?" 

Mr.  Vivian  stopped  suddenly.     "It  goads  me,"  he  said; 
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'^  it  makes  me  feel  tHat  I  would  eiye  up  eyerytbing  and  go. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  children  I  think  I  ooald." 

'^Mj  dear  Yiyian,  that  would  be  an  action  which  ^oa 
would  repent  for  ever.  You  have  no  right  to  act  upon  pnde. 
Remember — ^forgive  me  for  saying  it — that  your  own  conduot 
was  the  first  cause  of  offence.  If  it  has  since  been  exagge- 
rated and  misconstruedi  yet  the  original  evil  lies  at  your  own 
door." 

''  You  are  right,  Lester.  I  must  bear  all.  And  if  I  could 
see  him — Oh  I  were  he  ever  so  stem— ever  so  crurf— all  aa- 
gnr  feelings  would  go.  I  oould  throw  myself  at  his  feet  and 
as£  for  pardon,  as  in  my  childish  days,  ^ut  he  will  not  see 
me ;  there  is  no  hope  of  it.'^ 

Mr.  Lester,  without  answering,  ojaeaed  the  little  ^tte  which 
led  into  Mildred's  flower-garden.  From  thence  a  private  door 
admitted  them  into  the  morning-room.  It  was  empty.  Mil- 
dred  was  with  the  General ;  but  her  work-basket  and  books 
were  lying  about ;  she  had  been  ihere  only  lately. 

"  Eighteenyears !"  murmured  Mr.  Vivian.  "  It  seems  but 
yesterday."  He  went  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  drew 
aside  the  curtain  from  the  picture  hanging  there;  looked  at  it 
for  several  minutes,  then  covered  it  again,  and  sat  down  wiUi- 
out  making  any  comment. 

"  If  Ronald  should  come,  as  he  said,  he  must  wait  here," 
observed  Mr.  Lester. 

''  Yes."  But  Mr.  Vivian  would  take  no  comfort  firom  the 
thought  of  Ronald's  promise.  **  My  father  wants  proof;  and 
words  are  no  proofs  to  him,"  he  said  indignantly.  '^  And  the 
boy  will  not  speak  to  his  fkther^s  prejudice.  Who  oould  ask 
it  of  him  f    I  would  not  accept  restoration  on  such  terms." 

*'  He  was  bent  upon  being  here,"  observed  Mr.  Lester. 

'^  He  was  feverish  and  excited  yest^day,  no  doubt  If  he 
had  anything  that  would  really  help  us,  he  would  have  oome 
forward  before." 

''  He  was  not  in  a  state  to  do  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Lester. 

"  I  can't  hope,  Lester.     I  would  rather  fear  the  worst" 

And  Mr.  Lester  was  silent,  and  rang  the  bell. 

'<  WOl  the  General  see  me.  Greaves  f" 

Greaves,  now  fully  aware  of  the  interests  at  stake  in  the 
family,  looked  important,  and  was  doubtful.  The  General 
had  slept  badly,  and  was,  he  thought,  inclined  to  dote :  but 
he  would  see. 

Ella  and  Rachel  appeued  at  the  windoW|  and  drew  back, 
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BtarUed  st  Beeing  gendemen;  but  they  soon  oame  forward 
again,  laughing.  BiKshers  bright  eyes  were  raised  lovingly  to 
her  father^  as  she  exclaimed^  ^^We  didn't  know  yon  were 
here.  Papa.  Ella  had  been  at  the  farm,  and  was  coming  back, 
and  I  said  I  would  walk  with  her.  Mrs.  Bobinson  was  com- 
ing too,  and  said  she  wonld  go  back  with  me.  There  wasn't 
any  harm,  was  there  V 

<<  None  at  aU,  my  child ;  bnt  yon  mustn't  disturb  us  now.''* 

<<  Let  them  come  in/'  said  Mr.  Vivian.  He  seemed  glad 
of  anything  which  would  distract  his  thoughts ;  and  Ella  and 
Baehel  were  admitted. 

^*  We  saw  Mark  Wood,  Papa,  as  we  were  coming/'  said 
Rachel ;  **  he  looked  so  very  sad ;  he  was  driving  Hfmiman's 
little  cart,  and  said  he  was  gomg  to  take  Bonald  out  I  didn't 
like  to  ask  if  Barney  was  worse." 

'<  He  died  last  night,  Rachel.     I  was  going  to  tell  you.'' 

Rachel  walked  away  to  the  window.  Her  father  followed 
her.     "  We  mustn't  grieve  for  him,  Rachel." 

"No,  Papa,  only — I  will  try  not;"  and  she  struggled 
against  her  tears,  and  smiled,  and  then  gave  way  agun,  and 
cried  bitteriy.    <<  I  don't  want  him  back,  but  I  loved  him  so." 

Ella  looked  very  mve  and  sorrow^il,  yet  she  could  not 
quite  feel  with  Rachel.  She  began  telling  her  father  about 
Barney,  and  Mr.  Vivian  was  interested,  and  made  her  repeat 
to  him  what  Ronald  had  done  for  the  child ;  and  when  Oreaves 
returned  and  said  that  the  General  was  ready,  and  would  see 
Mr.  Lester,  if  he  would  walk  up  stairs,  thoueh  he  turned  pale 
for  the  instant,  yet  he  went  on  talking  to  Ella,  whilst  Rachel 
sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  gazing  at  the 
pale  sunlight  which  stiU  flickered  upon  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Lester  passed  through  the  dressing-room,  and  found 
Mildred  there.  The  door  into  the  bed-room  was  open,  so  that 
he  could  only  press  her  hand  kindly,  and  ask  a  few  ordinary 
questions.  The  General's  hearing  was  wonderfully  quick  for 
his  age,  and  he  dared  not  stay  to  talk  with  her. 

"  You  will  find  him  very  weak,"  she  said,  in  an  under- 
tone, when  he  asked  what  she  thought  of  her  father;  <^  but  he 
has  referred  to  nothing ;  only  he  has  been  tiying  to  write  this 
morning,  sitting  up  in  bed.  Now  he  is  dressed,  and  in  his 
arm-chair." 

The  General  looked  at  least  eighty,  but  that  misht  have 
been  his  position,  supported  by  piUows,  and  with  only  a  yar- 
tial  light  falling  upon  him  through  the  half-closed  curtains. 
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He  spoke  with  toleraUe  finnnesB,  and  thanked  Mr.  LesUv  fiv 

oomiog,  and  aooepted  his  offer  of  reading  to  him. 

-^^  Mildred  is  not  strong  enough  to  read  much  to  me,"  he 
said;  ^^and  £Ua  has  been  oat,  they  say,  this  morning.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  Morning  Lessons  for  the  day."  He 
spoke  decidedly,  as  if  he  did  not  choose  any  other  subject  to 
be  discussed. 

Mr.  Lester  turned  oyer  the  pages  of  his  Bible  slowly,  and 
remarked  that  in  another  week  it  would  be  Christmas  Jhj. 

'^  Yes )  I  forgot  it  was  so  near,  till  Mildred  reminded  ram. 
She  will  receiye  your  lists  of  the  poor,  as  usual." 

<<  You  are  very  kind,  Sir.  The  poor  people  are  extremely 
grateful." 

<<It  is  no  kindness,  Mr.  Lester;  it  is  thi^  right  I  am 
their  steward." 

'<  I  wish  all  persons  with  property  would  think  the  Bame, 
Sir;  but  it  is  in  many  cases  a  difficult  lesson  to  teach." 

<<I  learnt  it  in  my  childhood,  from  warning.  When  I 
came  into  posession  of  my  property,  I  vowed  that  the  poor 
should  never  be  defirauded." 

<<  It  is  a  happy  thought  for  old  age.  General,  that  the  vow 
has  been  kept;  and  yet " 

'<  Well,  Sir,  have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  it  7"  and  the 
Oeneral  turned  his  keen  eyes  upon  Mr.  Lester. 

<^I  was  thinking  of  the  completeness  (^  God's  demands 
upon  us,"  replied  Mr.  Lester;  '<  Uiat  one  good  deed  will  not 
stand  in  the  stead  of  another." 

The  General  was  silent,  but  th^re  was  an  uncomfortable, 
nervous  twitching  about  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Lester  again  turned  to  the  Bible,  and  opened  it,  not 
at  the  lesson  fcnr  the  day,  but  at  the  Epistle  of  St.  James : 
^'  Whosoever  shall  keep  tlie  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  '<  That  has  always  struck  me  as 
(me  of  the  most  fearful  texts  in  the  Bible,"  he  said.  <<  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  such  a  common  ensor.  May  I  say  to  you,  dear 
Sir,  that  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  very  much  since  our  part- 
ing yesterday  ?" 

It  was  an  immense  effort  to  him,  and  he  watched  the 
General's  countenance  with  an  anxiety  which  made  his  voice 
tremble. 

"  You  mean  rightly,  Mr.  Lester ;  go  on." 

'<  You  are  most  kind,  most  thoughtful,  and  oonsidenite  for 
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jonr  poor  neiglibon,  Sir.     It  seems  strange  to  beg  that  jon 
will  be  equally  so  toward  your  son." 

**My  conscience  is  clear  upon  that  point,"  replied  the 
Oeneral^  "  and  my  judgment,  Mr.  Lester,  lies  with  God.  If  I 
have  wronged  my  son,  I  will  repair  the  wrong." 

''And  see  him.  Sir;  hear  his  confession;  restore  him  to 
your  love ;  that  is  what  he  asks?" 

The  Ckneral  tried  to  take  up  a  paper  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  but  his  hand  trembled  too  much.  ''  I  have  tried  to 
write  it,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

Mr.  Lester  interrupted  him.  "But  will  you  not  tell  me, 
dear  Sir?  Speaking  is  better  than  writing;  there  is  more 
truth  in  it." 

"No,  Sir,  no;  I  can't.  Mr.  Lester,  you  mustn't  urge 
it.  I  am  old — Qod  knows  I  have  been  tried — you  must 
leare  me." 

"I  would  speak  to  you.  Sir,  because  you  are  old.  Life 
may  be  very  short.  I  would  not  have  you  go,  unforgiving,  to 
your  grave." 

"I  do  forgive — all.  I  did  him  wrong,  perchance.  He 
marn't  have  dope  what  I  thought.  He  says  it;  Miss  Camp- 
bell says  it.  Let  it  be  tried  and  proved;  but,  let  me  rest,  let 
me  rest,  for  my  davs  are  few." 

"There  will    be  rest  in  mercy,"    replied  Mr.   Lester, 
solemnly;   "for  so  only  can  we  hope  for  mercy.     Oeneral 
Vivian,  at  whatever  risk,  I  must  speak  to  you  as  (Jod's  minister. 
Whilst  you  thought  your  son  had  dishonored  your  name,  there 
was  doubtless  an  excuse  for  the  severity  with  which  he  was 
treated.     Whether  it  was  right  to  cast  off  his  children  also, 
need  not  now  be  discussed.     But  you  hi 
proof  that  you  suspected  him  wrongly.     No 
would  stand,  it  may  be,  in  a  court  of  justice 
ma  honoraUe  man,  and  the  correspon<Ung  t€ 
who,  whatever  may  be  your  prejudice  againi 
claim  to  universal  respect     If  you  still  pei 
oions,  if  <  judgment  without  mercy'  is  still 
think  what  will  be  your  condition  when  you 
that  awful  account,  at  which  our  only  hope  must  be  in  the 
*  mercy  that  rejoiceth  against  judgment.' " 

The  Oeneral's  countenance  underwent  many  ohangeB 
during  this  speech, — surprise,  anger, — ^then  a  more  chastened, 
aolemuized  feeling;  but  it  would  have  seemed  that  the 
indomitable  will  remained  unshaken.     "  Mr.  Lester,  I  asked 
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yoa  to  read  to  me,"  he  add,  his  voice  sounding  hoUow  and 
iremolous. 

And  Mr.  Lester  read,  and  when  he  had  finished  reading, 
he  knelt  in  prayer ;  and  the  General's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
confession,  that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  that  he  had  erred 
and  strayed  from  Ood's  ways  like  a  lost  sheep.  At  the  close 
Mr.  Lester  paused,  remained  for  a  few  moments  in  silent 
petition,  and  rose. 

The  Oeneral  tamed  to  him  hastily:  ''Tour  prayers  are 
short.  Sir,"  he  said. 

<<  I  leave  it  to  yoorself,  Oeneral,  to  ^ray ;  <  Foigive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.' '' 

The  old  man  turned  away  his  head,  and  wept. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door;  it  was  Mildred.  Sie 
came  in  and  stood  b^  the  (General's  chair. 

He  gave  her  his  hand  without  looking  up:  ^'Mildred, 
child,  your  father  is  very  weak." 

<<xou  have  been  tried,  dear  Sir,  veiy  much.  It  is  no 
wonder." 

<'  Mr.  Lester  would  have  me  see  him,  Mildred.  I  would 
do  it,  if  it  were  right, — ^if  it  were  good;  but  it  mustn't  be,—* 
there  is  no  proof.  My  people  would  be  sacrificed ;  and  the 
Campbells, — ^they  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Yean  ago  they 
defrauded  and  ruined  us.  He  married  a  Campbell,  and  they 
uphold  him.  The  boy,  too, — it  would  all  be  ruin."  He 
spoke  with  difficulty ;  his  eyes  were  duUed,  and  his  voice  was 
weak.  Old  feelings  of  dislike  and  prejudice  were  working 
together,  with  more  newly-excited  mistrust^  to  doud  a  mind 
already,  in  a  deeree,  enfeebled  by  illness. 

'^  Don't  thin^  of  the  future,  my  dearest  FaUier;  let  it  be 
as  vou  will.  See  him,  that  is  all  we  ask, — all  he  would  ask 
wther." 

'<  But  Mildred,  if  I  see  him, — ^hdp  me, — ^I  said  I  wouldn't^ 
— ^I  must  keep  my  vow.     I  mustn't  yield." 

'<  You  said  it  when  you  thought  him  guilty  of  a  grievous 
ofienoe,  dearest  Father;  he  comes  now  to  prove  his  innocence." 

<' Proof!  proof!"  The  Oeneral  repeated  the  words  to 
himself  again  and  agab.  Then  he  said  suddenly,  ^*Ia  he 
changed?" 

'^Not  as  much  as  I  expected;  he  looks  older,  of  course. 
But  he  is  changed  in  mind  wonderfully." 

The  Oeneial  shook  his  head,  and  motioned  her  fiom 
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bkn :  ^'  Y<m  tempi  me^ — go.''    His  complexioD  beoama  of  a 
livid  paleness. 

Mr.  Lester  gave  him  some  water^  and  lie  recovered  a  little, 
and  murmured  "  To-morrow." 

Poor  Mildred  looked  at  Mr.  Lester  in  despair:  ''And 
Ronald  Vivian  is  here/'  she  said,  ''  on  business." 

The  General  oaught  at  the  word  as  a  relief:  '' Business  1 
let  me  hear  it?     I  am  well  enough  now." 

''  Impossible !"  whispered  Mildred  to  Mr.  Lester. 

To  her  surprise  Mr.  Lester  answered  quietly  also,  "  I  will 
go  to  him ;  perhi^  it  may  be  as  well." 

He  lefb  the  room.  The  General  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
perfectly  still.  Mildred  sat  down  by  him.  The  minutes  were 
very  long.  She  dared  not  speak  to  him  again.  Steps  were 
heaord  along  the  corridor, — in  the  dressing-room.  The  General 
moved,  and  pushed  away  the  footstool,  and  placed  his  writing- 
case  before  him. 

''  May  we  come  in  ?"  Mr.  Lester  entered,  Ronald  with 
him :  another  shadow  darkened  the  doorway. 

The  Gkn^nl  bent  his  head  stiffly,  with  aU  his  former  pre- 
cmon  of  manner.  Bonald  scarcely  returned  the  greetmg. 
His  eye  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  room,  and  rested  on  Mildred. 
She  moved  to  ^. 

''  If  it  is  pnvate  business,  Mildred,  you  can  leave  us,"  said 
the  General.  ''  Young  gentleman,  you  look  ill ;  you  had  better 
sit  down." 

''  Miss  Vivian,  pray  stay."  Ronald  drew  near  the  table, 
and  rested  one  hand  upon  it;  his  countenance,  naturally  pale 
from  illness,  was  ghastly  in  its  expression,  but  his  eye  was  calm 
and  cold.  ''  I  have  intruded  upon  you,  General  Vivian,"  he 
began,— 

''No  intrusion,  young  gentleman.  I  have  had  a  slight  ill- 
ness, but  I  am  recovering.     Can  I,  in  any  way,  help  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  claim  upon  you.  Sir.  I  am  the  son  of— -Oaptaio^ 
Vivian." 

Mildred's  eye  glanced  uneasily  at  her  father;  the  nervous 
motion  of  his  mouth  was  visible  again. 

"Capt^  Vivian  may  have  done  my  family  injury;  yet  I 
would  not  visit  the  injury  upon  his  son.  What  do  you  ask 
of  me?" 

Ronald  paused. 

"I  b^  you  to  explain  yourself  quickly,"  repeated  the 
General,  rather  sternly.     "  What  do  you  need  ?" 
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Ronald  approaclied  nearer/  His  figure  was  ereot^  whiki 
pride  was  giving  its  impress  to  bis  countenance. 

"  Speak,  Sir/'  exclaimed  the  General. 

And  the  tall  form  bent  as  though  crushed  by  a  mighty 
load,  and  the  agony  of  humiliation  convulsed  every  feature,  as, 
limng  a  paper  upon  the  table,  Ronald  said,  "  You  require  proof 
of  your  son's  innocence,  General  Vivian;  you  have  it.*' 

Mr.  Lester  pushed  a  chair  towards  him,  but  he  still  stood. 

<<  Read  it,  Mildred^"  said  the  (General ;  and  Mildred  read 
tremblingly: — 

^'I  forged  the  bill.  They  can  take  all  I  have  to  repay 
themselves. 

"John  VrviAw." 

The  General  caught  the  paper  from  her  hand,  and  there 
was  a  long,  death-like  silence.  He  looked  at  the  words  fe«r> 
fully,— doubtfully. 

Tlie  shadow  passed  from  the  doorway,  and  Edward  Yivian 
knelt  by  his  side.     "  Father,  forgive, — ^forgive  me !" 

The  General  sat  as  one  pandyzed;  but  his  hand  rested^ 
with  a  tremulous  touch,  on  his  son's  head. 

"  Pardon  me,  Father !    Speak  to  me  I" 

The  white  lips  moved,  and  the  glassy  eyes  became  dim ; 
and,  leaning  forward,  the  old  man  threw  his  arm  round  his 
son's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

He  looked  up  a^ain,  and  his  eye  wandered  for  an  instant 
round  the  room^  as  if  in  search  of  Ronald;  but  even  in  that 
moment  he  had  left  the  apartment,  unnoticed  by  all  save  Mr. 
Lester;  and  the  General,  worn  and  exhausted,  could  only  say, 
"  I  was  so  wrong,  Edward,  so  wrong.  God  forgive  me  !  I 
was  SQ  wrong." 

The  bells  rang  merrily  from  the  tower  of  Encombe  church, 
on  Christmas  morning;  cheerful  were  the  greetings,  hearty 
the  good  wishes,  which  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Norman 
porch ;  and  fervently  went  up  thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  whilst 
the  notes  of  the  Angels'  hymn  rose  and  echoed,  and  di^l  awaj 
amidst  the  arches.  Eighteen  years  before,  Mr.  Vivian  had 
knelt  in  that  church,  proud  in  self-reliance,  a  young  man ;  with 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  follies,  the  offences  of  youw  upon  him. 
He  knelt  there  now,  humbled,  chastened,  penitent,  yet  unutter- 
ably thankful^  with  one  prayer,  earnest  above  all  oUieiBy  that 
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iiis  eliildieii  might  never  learn  the  same  lesson  at  the  same 
price  of  sin  and  suffering. 

That  day  was  the  first  of  Christmas-days  spent  as  in  the 
olden  time  at  Oleve  Hall,  since  sorrow  and  death  had  laid 
their  chill  grasp  upon  it,  and  rendered  it  desolate. 

The  GenenQ,  infirm  and  shaken  though  he  was,  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  tahle,  and  told  of  his  plans  for  the  poor,  and  dis- 
oassed  alterations  in  his  farm,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
bpae  of  years  could  he  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  son's  un- 
derstanding anything  which  he  wished  him  to  undertake ;  and 
Mildred,  smiling  as  she  had  never  smiled  hefore  since  her 
Bister's  death,  tsdked  with  Ella  of  what  must  he  done  to  make 
the  old  home  happy  in  its  new  character,  and  devised  schemes 
hy  which  they  might  do  all  she  needed  in  the  village ;  and 
read  with  her,  and  have  lessons,  and  he  constantly  with  her ; 
helping  her,  as  she  said,  to  grow  old  without  feeling  it 

Mr.  Vivian's  feelings  were  mixed.  Moments  there  were 
when  he  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  children's  merriment,  to 
think  anxiously  of  Clement's  future  course,  and  watch  the 
impression  which  he  made  upon  his  grandfather;  or  to  recur 
to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  dwell  upon  the  joys  which 
could  never  come  again.  But  the  sadness  was  transient,  the 
brightness  lasting ;  and  when  the  recollections  of  those  bygone 
days  most  oppressed  him,  he  could  think  upon  the  mercy 
vouchsafed  to  the  repentant  on  earth  as  the  type  of  the  free 
and  perfect  pardon  of  Heaven. 

It  was  a  glad  day  of  hope,  a  second  spring  in  winter,  the 
beginning  of  the  sunshine  which  was  to  gild  the  old  Q^neral's 
pathway,  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  earthly  existence. 

Mrs.  Bobinson,  when  she  came  in  the  evening  to  drink 
Master  Edward's  health,  in  the  dining-room,  was  heard  to  say, 
as  she  went  back  to  the  servants'  hall,  that  it  did  one's  hmijrt 
good  to  see  the  General  taking,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  of  life ; 
and  Greaves,  as  partial  to  the  old  master  as  Mrs.  Bobinson 
was  to  the  young  one,  insisted  that  it  was  trouble  which  had 
furrowed  the  General's  cheek,  and  made  him  feeble  before  his 
time ;  and  now  that  trouble  was  gone,  who  was  to  say  that  the 
best  landlord,  and  the  kindest  master  in  England,  was  not  to 
outlive  the  halest  and  heartiest  among  them. 

And  there  was  gladness  at  the  Bectory,  quieter,  yet  perhaps, 

with  Mr.  Lester  and  Bachel,  even  fuller.     Mrs.  Campbell  and 

Bertha  were  with  them,  and  although  missing  the  children's 

mirth,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  otherwise  than  grateful  and 
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happy  at  the  load  of  anxiety  and  responsibilit  j  which  had  been 
removed.  The  object  desired  for  years  had  been  attauaed,  and 
if,  as  is  the  case  in  the  attainment  of  all  human  wishes,  snccess 
was  accompanied  by  alloy,  it  seemed  unthankful  to  idlow  the 
mind  to  rest  upon  it.  Bertha's  energr  already  made  her  torn 
to  the  thought  of  being  useful  to  Rachel,  and  finding  employ- 
ment amongst  the  poor,  more  congenial  than  that  training  of 
the  mind  which  she  had  yet  to  practise  successfully  for  herself; 
and  but  for  one  thought,  she  could  have  called  it  the  happiest 
Christmas  Day  that  had  been  granted  her  for  many  a  year. 

There  was  an  evening  service ;  the  church  was  mil.  Bertha 
sat  near  ^e  east  end  with  Rachel,  and  was  amongst  the  lai^  to 
depart.  Mr.  Lester  was  detidned  in  the  vestiy,  and  they  waited 
for  him,  until  all  the  lights  were  extinguished,  except  those  in 
the  chancel. 

They  walked  to  the  lower  end  of  the  church, jmd  looked 
back.  '^  Passing  from  darkness  to  light,  like  it  will  be  horn 
earth  to  Heaven,"  whispered  Rachel.         ** 

A  sigh  answered  her,  but  it  did  not  come  &om  Bertha. 
Some  one  passed  her  quickly,  from  the  side  aisle,  and  went  out 
into  the  porch. 

.  A  minute  afterwards  Mr.  Lester  joined  them,  and  they  left 
the  church.  The  moon  was  shining  on  the  tombstones,  and  a 
long  line  of  pale  light  was  traced  upon  the  distant  sea. 

"  P&pft>"  said  Rachel,  '^  should  you  mind  ?  I  should  to  see 
where  Baniey  is  buried.'^  Mr.  Lester  took  her  hand,  and  the) 
went  on  together.     Bertha  lingered  behind. 

''  Miss  CampbeU  I"  She  st^i;ed ;  though  the  voice  was  well 
known,  it  was  very  changed. 

^<  Ronald !  here !  That  ought  not  to  be ;  it  is  very  impru- 
dent" 

He  tried  to  laugh.  <'  Mrs.  Robinson  allowed  me.  I  am 
at  the  Farm  now,  and  well." 

*'  Yes,  I  heard  that.  Mr.  Lester  told  me ;  I  had  hoped  to 
see  you,  to  thank  you." 

He  would  not  hear  her  eratitude.  "  I  go  to-morrow,"  he 
said :  "  you  will  still  think  of  and  pray  for  me." 

"  Go  ?  Where  ?  So  soon  ?  Surely  General  Vivian,  Mr. 
Lester '' 

He  interrupted  her :  <'  They  have  done  all,  and  more  than 
all,  I  could  have  dared  to  expect.  They  would  do  far  mors 
than  I  could  allow." 

"That  may  be  pride,  Ronald." 
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''  Pride !  Miss  Campbell  I"  he  repeated  the  word  bitterly ; 
''  pride  for  me !  yet  it  may  be  so.  If  it  is,  I  pray  Gt>d  to 
make  me  hmnble.  Bat  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is.  They  would  pro- 
vide for  me.  I  would  accept  their  help  but  ouly  to  provide 
for  myself.  My  father's  property  is  heavily  mortgaged.  When 
the  debt  to  Qeneral  Vivian  is  paid,  if  anything  should  remain 
of  the  little  that  I  might  once  have  expected  to  inherit,  it  must 
of  course  be  appropriated  for  my  fatner's  comfort.  I  go  to 
make  my  own  way  in  the  world.'' 

«  Alone  r 

''  Where  my  father  is,  there  is  my  duty,  and  there  will  be 
n^  home.'' 

<'0h,  Bonald,  what  a  sacrifice  I" 

<^  You  would  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise ;  you,  who  first 
taught  me  the  claims  of  duty." 

''  No,  I  cannot,  and  yet  the  example  may  be  terrible." 

'^  I  do  not  fear  it,"  he  said,  meekly  :  ''  God  who  saved  me 
from  it,  before  I  sought  Him,  will  strengthen  me  to  withstand 
it  when  I  have  learnt  to  seek  Him." 

Bertha  gave  him  her  hand, — ^but  her  voice  failed  her. 

**  From  darkness  to  light,  from  earth  to  Heaven,"  said  Ro- 
nald, thoughtfuUy.  ''I  shall  not  forget  it."  He  looked  to- 
wards the  little  new-made  grave,  beside  which  Rachel  and  Mr. 
liQSter  were  standing. 

They  drew  near  it.  Rachel  was  the  first  to  see  Ronald. 
She  ran  up  to  him  directly.  ^'  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,  Ro- 
nald ;  but  you  don't  mind  our  coming,  do  you  ?  I  asked  papa 
if  I  might" 

She  felt  instinctively  that  the  little  grave  was  his  charge. 

<<  Who  could  mind  Rachel  f  No  one  has  more  claim  to  be 
here  than  you,  who  made  him  happy." 

«  He  doesn't  suffer  now,"  said  Rachel.    "  I  think  of  that." 

« I  try  to  think  of  it  too,"  said  Ronald.  "  I  shall  more, 
by-and  by.  When  I  am  gone,  Rachel,  perhaps  Mr.  Lester 
inll  let  you  plant  some  flowers  here.     I  should  like  that." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  indeed  I  will ;"  but  Rachel  was  pr- 
plexed ;  she  could  not  understand  what  he  meant  by  going, 
and  was  too  shy  to  ask.  She  turned  to  her  father,  who  had 
been  talking  with  Bertha. 

"  You  must  go  home,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Lester,  "  it  is 
too  cold  for  you, — and  for  Miss  Campbell, — and,  Ronald,  for 
you  too;"  and  he  kindly  touched  Ronald's  shoulder. 
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<<  Good  nighty  Bonald.  Did  yoa  nndentand  ?  I  piomise^ 
if  papa  doesn  t  mind/'  said  Rachel. 

<^  Good  Vje,  Rachel."  He  kept  her  hand  for  a  moment^ 
then  let  it  fall  suddenly ;  ''  your  word  needs  no  promise." 

He  watched  her,  so  did  Mr.  Lester,  as  she  walked  with 
Bertha  through  the  churchyard,  till  the  gate  closed  behind 
them. 

Then  Mr.  Lester  said :  ^'  You  go  to-morrow,  Ronald?" 

"  To-morrow,  Sir.  The  vessel  is  even  now  ready,  and  my 
father  waits  for  me.  When  my  way  for  the  future  is  dear,  I 
will  write." 

^'  May  Ood  guard  you,  Ronald,  hitherto,  as  He  has  guarded 
you  before.     You  have  no  wishes  that  I  can  fulfil  ?" 

'^I  had  one,  Sir,  but  it  has  been  told  to  Rachel.  I  have 
no  other,  but — ^that  my  name  may  be  foigotten." 

Mr.  Lester's  voice  raltered :  <<  That  should  not  be  the  wish 
at  your  age.     Life  is  before  you  to  redeem  it." 

"  In  another  oountiy,  in  another  home ;  but  never  here," 
relied  Ronald. 

Mr.  Lester  was  silent 

'<  I  am  not  desponding,"  continued  Ronald }  *'  the  load  is 
taken  from  me ;  I  can  breathe  freely.  Mr.  Lester^  I  would 
not  have  you  think  of  me  as  weak." 

''  Wei^  !  oh  no,  Ronald, — most  strong.  1  only  pnj  yoo. 
Hiay  feel  that  there  is  hope  always  on  eurui." 

'<  I  have  a  work  to  do^"  replied  Ronald^  **  therefore  I  must 
have  hope." 

"  And  it  will  be  accomplished,"  replied  Mr.  Lester.  "  The 
prayers  and  the  labors  of  such  a  son  will  surely  be  answered. 
God  bless  you  I"  He  wrung  Ronald's  hand  and  left  him. 
And  Ronald,  kneeling  by  Barney's  grave,  prayed  fervently ; 
and  rose  strengthened  and  comforted,  whilst  still  the  little 
voice  seemed  sounding  in  his  ear,  <<You'U  set  the  'sample, 
Ronald,  and  then  you'll  come." 

Cleve  Hall  yet  stands,  gray  and  stem  as  him  who  was  once 
its  master ;  the  sea  washes  the  sandy  beach  round  the  daric 
Headland^  the  Encombe  Hills  frown  over  the  deep  ravine. 
And,  whilst  changes  of  ioy  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  death,  have 
passed  over  the  human  hearts  which  sought  their  resting-place 
amidst  those  scenes  of  beauty,  the  name  of  Vivian  livee 
associated  with  them,  as  in  bygone  years;  the  heirloom  de- 
scending from  generation  to  generation. 
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ItB  echo  has  been  heard  eyen  in  distant  lands.  There  is  a 
tale  told  of  one — an  exile,  lonely,  unaided,  exposed  to  many 
and  dr^Ml  temptations — who  entered  upon  life  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  stained  named  and  a  rained  fortune,  and  looked 
back  upon  it  with  a  conscience  which  angels  might  approve, 
and  a  reputation  which  princes  mi^ht  have  enyied.  It  is  said 
that  he  labored, — and  successfully, — for  one  object;  the 
restoration  of  a  &ther  who  had  suiJc,  it  might  have  seemed, 
beyond  hope;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  that  work, — spent 
for  the  most  part  in  the  drudgery  of  a  merchant's  office---he 
gathered  round  him,  by  the  force  of  an  intense  earnestness, 
young  and  old,  the  oultiyated  and  the  ignorant, — ^waming, 
guiding,  aiding  them  on  their  path  to  Heaven. 

They  teU  of  him,  that  he  dwelt  apart,  mingling  little  with 
the  gaveties  of  life ;  a  man  of  quiet  exterior,  gentle  and  reserved; 
and  with  the  deep  traces  of  early  suffering  stamped  upon  his 
brow.  The  happiness  of  a  loving  home  was  never  his,  the 
voices  of  childhood  never  gladdened  his  hearth, — ^it  may  be 
that  he  dreaded  to  transmit  the  stain  which  he  himself  had 
felt  so  deeply.  But  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  his 
fiunily ;  the  desolate,  the  poor,  the  tempted  were  his  friends : 
and  when  the  honored  Vivians  of  Cleve  Hall  recount  the 
histories  of  their  race,  the  name  of  the  exiled  Ronald  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  prized  on  earth  because 
they  sought  their  inheritance  in  Heaven. 


THXXND. 
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A  Joanat  Rapt  IbrChUdfaaof  a  — 


...aMandBhadowB.  CSolk, 

TVwpo't  Hit*  of  tW  Bo«  Haatar, 
ThaakomjS  Works.  «  ««b.  ltoa» 
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A  Wtrk  AHudlis  te  Bxfltliig  flcraci  mi  leaarkAM  Ud«0rti. 


Capt.    Canot ; 


OB, 

TWENTY  YEXES  OF  AN  AFRICAN  SLAVER: 
nnre  an  aooouvt  of  bib  gabbb  and  ADvmNTUHBe  oh  thb  coast,  n 

THX  IHTIBIOB,  ON  ftBIFBOABD,   AND  IN  TEN  WB8T  INDUS. 
Wiitim  ou$  and  KdiUd/rcm  tJU  OapUiMu  JoumaU,  Mtmoramda,  tmd  CbnwirtaUomi, 

BY    BRANTZ   MAYER. 

On«  Toliime,  l9mo.    WKb  eight  IlhutnidoiiiL    PriM  $1  Wk 


OriUeUnu  qf  Uu  Pr4»9, 

**Tlie  author  to  %  Uteraiy  nntieman  of  Baltimore,  no  AboUtionisti  and  we  bettere  tlie 
w«vk  to  b«  a  trathfU  aoooont  of  the  Ufe  of  a  man  who  saw  maoh  more  than  fUIa  to  the  loA 
•r  moat  m%h,^^Oommomo4aUk. 

**  A  remarkable  yolome  to  tbto;  beoanse  of  Its  nndonbted  troth :  it  baring  been  dertred 
br  Bfajer  fh>m  personal  oonversatlons  with  Oanot,  and  Arom  Joamals  whleh  the  slaTer  tax* 
ushed  of  hto  own  Uflx**~  Worostim'  PaUadium. 

**  Oapt  Canot,  the  hero  of  the  narrative,  is,  to  onr  own  knowledge,  a  veritable  penon- 
s«v^  and  reMes  in  Baltimore.  There  Is  no  donbt  that  tiie  main  Incidents  oonnected  with 
bis  eztrsordinarf  career  are  in  every  respect  true.  ^^Artkw't  Boms  QaattU, 

**  Under  one  aspect,  as  the  biography  of  a  remarkable  man  who  passed  throvgh  a  slii* 
gnhvly  strange  and  eventftil  exM^onee,  it  to  as  interesting  as  any  aea  stoiy  that  we  have 
ever  read.'*— ife«*Em  ifMnififf  TrawlUr. 

**CapL  Oanot  has  certain^  paAsed  throng  a  Ufe  of  dlfBeol^,  danger,  and  wild,  dsfftaf 
adventnrt,  which  has  mnoh  the  air  of  romance,  and  still  he,  or  rather  hto  editor,  telto  the 
tale  with  so  moch  straightiSDrwardness,  that  we  cannot  doobt  its  trathfhlneea.''— ilreie  York 
Sutkday  D^potch,. 

**Tbe  work  could  not  have  been  better  done  If  the  principal  actor  had  combined 
tbe  deeerlptlve  talent  of  De  Foe  with  the  astutenees  of  Fonche  and  the  dexterity  cC  OL 
Ble^  whldi  traits  are  ascribed  to  tbe  worthy  whcee  acquaintance  we  shall  soon  make  bj 
kto  admtftng  editor.'*-^:  K  TVQnmt. 

**Tbe  ceoeral  style  of  the  work  to  attractive  and  the  narrative  qrfrited  and  bold— well 
Mdted  to  the  daring  and  hazardous  course  cCliro  led  by  the  adventurer.  Thto  book  to  iUna- 
trated  by  several  excellent  engravings.**— Bo/Kmore  AmmHcan. 

**The  biography  of  an  African  slaver  as  taken  fW>m  hto  own  Ups^  and  glrtnc  hto  adveii« 
tores  in  thto  mSo  for  twenty  yearsi  With  great  natnral  keenness  of  perceptton  and  com* 
plete  oommunlcativeness,  he  has  literally  unmasked  hto  real  Vif^  and  teUs  both  what  be 
was  and  fehath4taw,  the  latter  being  the  Photograph  at  the  Negro  In  AMca.  which  has 
been  so  long  wanted.  A  nephew  of  Mr.  Maver  has  illustrated  the  volume  with  ei^t  ad- 
mirable drawing^.  We  should  think  no  book  of  the  preeent  day  woold  be  receivea  witk 
•o  keen  an  interest ^—if<MaM  Journal, 

**  Oapt  Oanot  has  passed  moet  of  hto  lifs  since  1819  on  the  ocean,  and  hto  catalogoe  ef 
•dventnree  at  sea  and  on  hmd,  rival  In  croteequaneM  and  apparent  Improbability  tbe  mar* 
TSis  of  RoMnaon  Crusoe.**— Jffbmin^  Pod. 

**  I/sUrrlng  Incidents,  hair-breadth  eecapea  and  variety  of  adventunt,  can  make  a  book 
totereedng.  this  must  poenees  abundant  attraetion8w**-J^<Meffrifc  DaU^  Aa^erUsm'. 

**Thtoto  a  true  f«cord  of  the  lifb  of  one  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  oT  hto  days  la 
isatliig  hi  human  fleah.  We  commend  thto  book  to  all  k>vera  of  adventore.**— AmCois 
0IHmkm  Roaordsr. 

^  We  wookl  advtoe  every  one  who  to  a  lover  oT  •  books  that  are  books  '—every  c ^  " 


•tetoesLe  Sea*  ndDe  Foe,  and  baa  lingered  long  over  the  charming  pages  of  eUUa 
-  ■  -  -     ^^^^ ^goe^  pro-^laveiy  or  aatt-sisvwy,  to  pwelMMa  this  hook.*** 
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Tte 


iM«r 


Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 


HIS  COURT  AND  FAMILY. 

BT  THE  buCHEBS  D*ABRANTBSk  (Madams  Jtoiqt.) 

TwoTohiiiiM»8Ta    1184pH«^    PriMM. 


%\aX  of  %\x£L  SitfraiCiijix  tontsintb  in  i^\M  inutisttfe  S^OUii. 

VAPOLaoK.  Lvcmr  bohapakxs, 

JOtBraora  MAESWAI./PKOT, 

XABXA  LOUVA,  CWAKf.W  ■OHAFASTB, 

vxTOk  or  MMicmtAsn^  pauumb  BoicAPAvn, 

MADAMB  LARXTIA  BOHAFABTB,  EUBA  BOHAPABTB, 
OlASLBi  BOBAPABTB, 

Prob«bl7  no  writer  bss  btd  tbe  same  op- 
portonltlM  for  becoming  aoqndntad  with 

NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT 
m  tb«  DncheCB  D'AbrantM.  Her  mother 
rocked  Mm  In  bin  crMile,  and  when  he 
qmttted  Brienne  and  came  to  Parla,  abe  gnid- 
M  and  protected  bis  younger  days.  Bcaroely 
a  day  passed  wttboot  bis  visiting  her  boose 
dorinc  the  period  whtdi  preceded  his  depar> 
tore  Ibr  Italy  as 

COMMANDER-IN-CHnER 
Almndant  occaaton  was  thereibre  bad  for 
watehing  the  deTel<^meBt  of  tbe  great  genios 
who  afterwanls  became  the  master  of  tbe 
(reater  part  of  Enrope^ 

MABSHAL  JUNOT« 
who  became  allied  to  the  sutnor  of  thia  work 
\ij  maniaffo,  was  the  intimate  fHend  of  Na- 
poleon, and  flgored  in  most  otihe 

BRILLIANT  ENGAGEMENTS 
which  rendered  him  tbe  greatest  mflitarr 
eaptain  <xt  tbe  age.  No  interraption  took 
place  in  tbe  intimacy  which  she  eiyjoyed,  so 
that  in  ail  theae  seenesi  embracing  a  period 
of  nearly 

THIRTY  YEARS, 
flie  Doobeas  became  ftmiliar  with  all  the 
taoret  springe  of 

NAPOLSOITS  AOTIOiro, 


LOUS  BOIVAPABTl^ 
OABTCXAL  PBSOB, 

liOimA,  ^ITBSN  or 

JOSBPH  BOXAPAXZB. 


either  throogfa  her  hoaband  or  br  bar  owa 
personal  knowledge  and  obseiialiou  at  Ika 
Ooort  of  Napoleon. 

JOSEPHINE, 
whoee  life  and  character  so  pecatlariy  attnel 
the  attention  of  all  readers,  oeonpiee  a  greeft 
part  of  the  first  Tolumei    Tbe  etaaraelar  aod 
the  deeds  of 

THE  EMPERORS  AND  KINGS. 

THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  DAT, 

THE  MARSHALS  OF  TUB  EMPIRE; 

rHS  DISTINGUISHED  LADIES  OF 

THE  COURT. 

are  deaerlbed  with  minntenesa,  wbksh  pei^ 

soaal  observatioo  only  admita  oC    Tlie  weak 

ia  written  In  that 

FAMILIAR  GOSSIPING  8TTLB, 
and  so  Interspersed  with  aneodotea  that  tba 
rsader  never  wearies.    She  has  pat  tvtrj 
thing  tn  her  book— great  events  and  amaU. 

BATTLES  AND  BALl^ 
COURT  INTRIGUES  AND  BOUDOIS 
GOSSIP, 
TREATIES  AND  FLIRTATIONS, 
making  two  of  the  moat  ebamdn^ 
of  memoirs,  which  iriU  tntarsit  t 
tn  q»ite  of  hlmaeUl 


Opimi&tu  qflks  iVMH 

**Tbeae  aneodotea  of  Napoleon  are  the  beat  yet  given  to  tba  world,  beoaoaa  Iba  bqbI 
tetimate  and  fkmlllar.'*— ^^Mu/on  Liierary  Oai^tU. 

**  We  consider  the  perfbrmance  now  before  as  as  more  aottieatio  and  amnsing  than  tmf 
•fter  (if  its  kind."*— L<m«f^n  QuarUrly  tUeUw. 

*  Every  thing  relating  to  Napoleon  Is  eagerlv  aonght  fbr  and  read  In  tbia  eoaatry  aa  weft 
■■  tn  Eat  ope,  and  this  work,  with  Its  extraordinary  attraottona,  wiO  not  ftdl  to  < 
a  wide  dronlatlon.    Madame  Jonot  poaaeased  qaalifloatloas  for  wrtttag  a  a 
UstoTfoflbeipeat  Ooralcaa  which  no  other  person,  male  or  fismala^  oo«U  • 
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I. 

Mile  Stones  in  our  Life  Journey. 

SECOND  KDinON. 
Om  TohuDe,  Itmo.    Olotfa.    PHm  $1 


**Iii  to  KDftll  ft  oompMi,  w«  nrelT  meet  wttb  mort  OtUiolto  qriDpfttlilw,  Mid  wUb  i 
•    •    *        "  ii©  pilrflefl         '       *  '  *  "     "  "         *  *     ' 


r  or  more  pnctioal  rtew  d  the  pilrfleffes  e^jojad  bj,  uid  tlM  dadM  ei^Jolnad,  npoc 
■s  alL  at  aaj  attign  of  oar  mortal  pilffrlmaec.*' — Ohurck  Journal. 


**8oino  MMMgea  rembid  as  Ibroibly  of  Addison  and  Ooldamlth.*— /fMifpMMfMil 
"'^'"  little  volume  la  one  of  ihoaebooka  which  a  •-       ••    •  -     «  - 

an  Interest  which  lo«ea  nothing  by  change  0 
**  He  writes  kindly ;  strongly  and  readablr ;  nor  is  their  any  thing  in  this  Tolnme  of  • 


This  little  yolome  la  one  of  those  books  which  are  read  by  all  dasaee  at  all  stagaa  «• 
^..        ...     ....  .  .  -     ^  -ymfan. 


k  with  an  interest  which  loses  nothing  by  change  or  cirenmstanoea.**— PeniMylfHmi 

•*  He  writes  kindly ;  strongly  and  readablr;  nor  is  their 
oanrow.  bigoted,  or  sectarian  charaeterT— Z,(Ai  lUmiraUd, 

**  His  oonnsels  are  fUthftU  and  wholesome,  his  refleoUon  touching;  and  the  whole  Is 
•loChed  in  a  style  graceful  and  free.*"— i^arf/brJ  BMif.  Herald, 

**  This  Is  a  Tolame  of  beaatifU  and  cogent  essays,  Tirtoooa  In  moCI▼^  simple  In  exprea* 
liM.  pertinent  and  admirable  in  logic,  and  i^orloua  in  oondaalon  and  ellmAS.**— ^v/bia 


''It  la  written  with  exqnialte  taste,  ti  ftan  of  beantlftal  thonght  moat  tBUottonaly  ez- 
pnased,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  genial  and  benevolent  spirit**— Dr.  spragut^ 

**  Almoat  evenr  page  has  a  tinotnre  of  elegant  acholarahlp^  and  bean>  witntM  to  aa  «■* 
iMrtre  reading  or  good  aathora.**— J>yom^ 


U. 

The  Hearth-Stone  j 

THOUGHTS  UPON  HOME  LIFE  IN  OUR  CITIES. 

BT  SAMUEL  OSGOOD, 

r,****«ootmM»,''Ha 

FOUBTH  XDmON. 
One  Tolome,  ISina    Cloth.    Prioo  $1 


OrUMmm  <if  Uu  Pr^m. 
«TMi  Is  a  volume  oC  elegant  and  Impreadve  easaya  on  the  domestle  relatloM  and  ran- 
dotiea  of  the  honsehold.    Mr.  Osgood  writea  on  theae  InteresHnf  themes  to  the  raoal 


giMa  dotiea  of  the  honsehold.  Mr.  Osgood  writea  on  theae  toteresUng  themes  to  the  raoal 
ijianning  and  animated  style,  winning  the  reader's  Judgment  rather  than  cneroing  it  to  the 
•otbor'a  conelnsionsi  The  predominant  sentiments  In  the  book  are  paritv,  sinoeritv,  and 
tova.  ▲  more  dellghtfhl  volume  has  rarely  been  pnbUahed,  and  we  trust  it  will  have  f 
vloaeircalatlon,  for  Its  Infloenoe  moat  be  sahitary  npon  both  old  and  yoon^**  <\Mmnm* 
€la*  Advertise. 

**Tbe  'H««rth-Btone*  Is  the  svmbol  of  all  those  dellghtAil  troths  which  Mr.  Dagood  bare 
OOBBeetsvrith  it  In  a  free  and  graoefhl  styK  varying  from  deep  solemnit]  to  the  moat 
fialal  and  lively  tone,  aa  befits  hu  ranfe  of  sobjeota.  he  gives  attention  to  wlaa  thoochti 
m,  holy  things  aad  homely  tratha.  His  rolome  will  find  mar  r  warm  hsarta  ta  i^tab  ft 
^rniUimMlir'-Vhrittkm  Mmminmr. 
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A  Oreat  BT atlomal 


Party  Leaders. 


8KBTOH£8  OF 
JEFFERSON,  HAMILTON.  RANDOLPH,  JACKSON,  AND  CLAY: 


BY  J.  G.  BALDWIN, 

(HowofSanFnuidMxsCMUbfftlA.)    ^-**---f  "TIthIi  TImnn  nf  iililiiiin  miiT  IflMli^tiyl 

Om  ToliniM,  19ma    Gloth.    Price  fL 


OPIHIOMl    or    BMIirSKT    MSK. 

Firom  Eaa-PrmtdsntVniMOWM, 

I  baT«  reftd  ^  Partj  Leftden**  with  great  eatliikotion  ind  deili^t,  and  rtton  70a  •  te» 
H&d  UmkB  fbr  tb«  pleMon  and  iAStraetton  I  bava  derived  ftmn  the  paraeaL 
/V^om  BonorabU  Edwaxd  Bnasn. 

What  UtQe  I  have  Mjet  baen  able  to  read  of  It,  has  liapwed  me  Teiy  ^TOcaMj  la  re* 
ferenoe  to  the  abUltj  and  Impartiality  with  which  it  ia  drawn  apt.  I  am  prepared  to  read 
it  with  interest  and  advantage.  In  ooDaeqnanoe  of  the  pleanue  I  derived  froB  ^'Tlie  Flnih 
Tlmee  in  Alabama.** 

Fr<mi  ffonorabU  J.  P.  KxncKDT. 

I  waa  greatly  delighted  with  the  fine,  diaoriminating,  aeote  Inilght  with  whieb  tbecb»> 
raetera  presented  ta  the  work  are  dsMm,  and  with  the  eloqaant  atyle  of  the  aketehaa  I 
bnt  repeat  the  common  opinion  of  the  best  Jndgea,  which  I  hear  eTory  wbero  expraaM^ 
when  I  oommend  theee  qoalttiea  of  the  book. 

**  The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama**  had  whetted  my  deatre  to  see  this  seooad  prodnoticB 
of  Mr.  Baldwin's  pen,  and  I  can  hardly  exprees  to  joa  tiie  agreeable  aoiprlae  I  e^)oyed  la 
finding  a  work  of  such  aorpaastng  merit  in  a  tone  and  manner  ao  entinly  dilliBreot  from  tiie 
flrrt— demonatrating  that  donble  gift  in  the  anthor  which  enablea  him  to  excel  ta  two  sodi 
opposite  departments  of  Uteratore. 

jnrom  BbtL  B.  M.  T.  Huvfo,  U.  8.  Bmatitrfrom  l^rgUiia, 

I  have  read**  Party  Leaders**  with  great  pleasure.    It  is  written  with  abOlty,  and  wift 
freshness^  and  grace  of  style,       e       e       a       The  chapters  on  Bandolph  ai«  eapiuL 
Fntm  Son.  Jaiob  M.  Masok,  U.  &  B&Miorfoom  Vtrfftnia, 

I  have  heard  **  Party  Leadexs**  highly  commended  by  those  competent  to  jodge^  bat 
oanliMs  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  intelleotnal  and  Uteraiy  feast  ita  rleh  psgea  have  yielded. 

Asa  literary  work,  I  shall  be  mnoh  disappointed  if  it  does  not  place  Its  aothor  at  onea 
In  the  first  rank  of  American  Uteratore,  and  even  in  old  England.    I  shall  look  fbr  Ita  phea 
aaKt  to^  if  not  by  the  side  ot,  the  kindred  worica  of  M-sIntoeh  and  Macaaky. 
From,  a  JHtMnffuithed  SiaUtman. 

It  ia  a  noble  prodaetkm,  fhll  of  profbnnd  thonght,  djseriminstlng  Judgment,  Jast  edit 
etna,  and  elevated  santlmenta^  all  expreased  in  the  most  captivating  and  eloqaant  styla.  U 
Is  a  book  joat  aeeotdlaff  to  my  flttqy,  aad^  I  thtak,  one  of  tha  asoat  oapttvitt^  la  o« 
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Jk  AFPLST^m  J  00:B  PUBLIOAffONB. 
A  Practical  B««k  •a  the  Breedlav  of  Flflh. 


A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON 

Artificial  Fifti-Breeding  : 

aroLxn>iNG  the  bspobtb  on  ths  sctbject  made  to  the  fbenob 

ACADEMT  AND  THE  FRENCH  GOYESNMENT,  AND  PABTIOU- 
LABS  OF  THE  DI800YBBT  AS  PUBflUBD  IN  ENGLAND. 

nUlOLATBD  AVD  BDinD  BT 

WM.  H.  FRY. 
ILLUSTRATED   WITH   BNQRAVINGS. 


Opimion$qfth4l 

**  A  Ttrf  fiBitl  Md  mUhtUta^  thoogh  pfMtioal  and  wlOTttBe  book.  No  ono  wbo 
lOTMtho  oxliUneo  tn  our  rlTon,  l>rooki,  or  Ukm,  of  trout  and  nlmon,  ahoold  bo  withoat 

**Ib  thto  Itttlo  Tolnmoi  tho  wbolo  pfootot  of  fialHooltoro  ti  dooeilbod  lo  plaliily  nd  wMi 
10  nmcb  mlnuteaefls  tbot  any  person  wUl  baro  no  dlfflooltj  In  inlbrmlng  biniMlf  solDoltntly 
wen  to  engage  In  the  bwlneM;  provided  bo  baa  the  naeaawiTy  IbdUtlfla  and  leliare»  wltb  a 
food  running  atraam  or  pond,  and  tbe  proper  attantioii,  a  great  biood  of  llibea  maj  be 
balflhed  from  tbe  egga,  and  ndeed  op  for  tbe  market  or  tbe  table;  and  snob  deUoadea  are 
tmnt  and  aalmon,  tbat  It  la  evident  fbat  tbe  butneas  of  prodaolng  tbem  Ibr  aale  maj  be 
made  profitable.**—  Worct»t0r  PaUadivm, 

**Tlila  dlworeiy  la  treated  aa  a  matter  of  great  pnbUo  benefit  In  Franoe  and  England, 
ivtofTo  K  la  praotiaed  nnder  tbe  direction  and  patronage  of  OoTemment,  and  la  beginning  to 
work  Ite  reanlta  In  stocking  rlyera«nd  Iakea>  wltb  tbe  finaat  spedea  of  fish,  wbaca  Urn  or 
•ooa  baTo  beibre  ezlsted  for  manj  yearsi**— OMo  OuUi9ator, 

**  Every  tumm  wbo  baa  a  stream  fiowlng  tbroogb  bis  land,  or  miller  wbo  wlsbea  to  torn 
Ua  ponda  to  aome  aoeoont,  ahenld  make  Umielf  aegoalBted  wltb  tbe  detaOi  of  the  book." 
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A  euaaam  MOK.'MiNr.* 


D.  AFPLETON  k  CO.,  346  *  348  BROADWAY, 

BATS  JVn  PUBLBHKD 

THE  YIRGINIA  COMEDIANS; 

.OB, 


PEOM  TBS  ma.  or 
C.  BiFFINGHAM,  Esq. 

*       Two  ToU.  12ma  paper,  $1 ;  cloth,  $1  60. 
▲  TolvmA  wUioli  hai  been  praMmifled  tiie  beit  laanl  of  tibe  day. 


Peruse  the  eritieunu  o/the/oUowinffpapen^ 

'^Itlt  not  00)7 iiii1lk«  tbe  monstrovs  imat of  «abiti whSdi  osre  praeadod  it— end 
ttieralbre,  Attraotfro  In  tiio  Ught  of  oompwtooii,  and  for  m  ptrlbot  nowPMi  IrnH  It  !• 
frdl^ted  with  such  an  ardor  of  tty\^  toror  of  ImaglwaHon^  boaaty  of  daaeriptloa,  bott 
ae  rogardt  oharaoten  and  eoenea,  and  a  plonltado  of  foalal  aplilt,  that  Its  raedor  la  ava 
to  bo  Ita  loTor. 

**Tbe  storj,  wbiob  oommonoea  aboat  tbe  mlddlo of  tho  last  eentory, la  loeatod  li 
Yliglnla.  it»  p4nan<M  in  dramaU*  boing  oompoead  ofmanjoholeoaplTtti  wboflgvrod, 
or  were  auppoaed  to  flgare,  at  that  period.  WehaTeBOtaeenltf  eqiialftiriiiaaT'Adaf, 
and  heartily  apply  to  it  tbe  old  Terse, 

*  May  this  book  conttaiae  In  motion, 
And  ita  leavaa  erery  day  be  unAiried.*^ 

**  Tbe  period  of  the  story  is  about  the  middleof  the  last  oentoiy;  the  pbeeWUHama* 
boTf,  Virginia,  and  Its  Tlolnlty;  the  oharacters  Ylxgtaila  gentlemen  of  that  day  and 
generation,  among  whom  oomea  BMtrie*  ffattam^  the  leading  aotreas  of  a  ooopany  d 
oomedians  of  that  ilk,  and  one  of  the  moat  atrtUag,  tmthftU,  and  lorable  eharaetsM  In 
modemflction.  The  interest  of  the  book  never  flsfn  Thediaraoteisareaaehtintwe 
cannot  be  Indifferent  to  them,  and  the  aathor  abaoibans  in  their  aetiona  and  their  ftl&" 

**  The  tone  of  the  book  is  intensely  natkmaL  It  has  ooide  on  na  eomplelely  ^  mv 
prise,  (br  we  had  no  ooneeption  of  its  oharaeter,  until  we  were  half  through  the  tut 
Tolome,  and  we  must  oonfoss  that  we  were  at  the  outset  eztrame^  nnprapaied  it 
■oak  a  dtaplay  of  Uteraiy  power.**— IT.  T,  Eoaprmt, 
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THE    WORKS 

OF 

JOHN    C.    CALHOUN 

BANDSOMKLl    PKXHTKD  IN  FOUB  OCTAVO  VOLUMBL 

Price  $8  00. 


Oo&ttiiti  of  tiie  wveral  Tdimiat. 

I. 

OOr  THE  OOHBTITUnON  AND  OOYERNMSNT  OF  THB  UNITED  BTATM 

II. 
BPEE0HE8  IN  00N0BES8. 

III. 
8P£ECn£8. 

IV. 
SPKECIIK8. 


Calhouii,  Clat  and  Webstkr  are  three  names  which  will  long  be 
Tenerated  by  Ainerican  Citizens.  Of  the  three.  Calhoan,  dnrinf^  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  was  perhaps  the  Erreatest  favorite  with  the  people. 
His  highly  cultirated  mind,  profound  views  of  goyernment,  and  his 
pure  character,  gave  great  weight  and  importance  to  his  opinions  with 
all  parties.  Of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Americas  statesmen,  there 
are  scarcely  any  which  bear  so  directly  upon  the  great  measures 
adopted  by  our  Qoyemment,  during  the  last  forty  years^  as  those  of  the 
lamented  Calhoun.  The  War,  the  Reyenue  System,  the  Currency,  and 
States  Rights,  were  subjects  upon  which  he  took  a  leading  position, 
and  greatly  aided  the  decisions  which  were  made  on  them.  With  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  our  national  history,  the  yalue  of  the  writings 
of  our  public  men  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Opinions  of  the  Prew. 

**Mr.  CanKNin  wss  %  mao  of  noble  hitelleot  and  pare  principles,  and  was  Jnslly 
r»nked  among  the  'flnt  three  *  American  stateamen  of  the  present  centniy.**— AMfon 

**  Mr.  Calhonn*!  works  (brm  a  part  of  tho  history  of  oor  ooantry.  and  are  nereaaary 
to  be  studied  In  order  to  gain  a  correct  notion  of  manr  of  the  moat  important  qaaetSons 
which  have  agitated  parUes  am<>Dg  os.^ — Boiton  Daily  Courier, 

**.Tobn  0.  CMhonn  has  been  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  men  In  the  annala  of  oor 
country.  The  foandatlon  of  bis  greatneee  h  based  npon  a  soand  and  practical  knoww 
k»d«ro  of  government,  a  comprrhenslve  view  of  national  character,  and  a  thorongh  on* 
denitAndlng  of  the  vonroee  fhim  wh|oh  springK  renabllcan  strength,  tme  national 
areatnt***,  and  upon  which  depends  the  pen>etuity  of  republican  Institatlona'*— i7<(^A- 
luntf  ffftffU. 

**  He  was  a  man  of  pure  mind,  heart  and  lif^ ;  and  men  confided  in  blm  becauae 
they  mw  and  felt  that  In  htm  there  was  an  alN«ence  of  all  dnplidty.  He  could  l>e 
trusted.  He  was  too  un5elftsh  to  knowingly  mislead.  He  was  a  man  of  icreat  mental 
aottTlty.  Hl<i  mind  knew  no  rest  Such  a  mind  must  be  boused  In  a  strong  physical 
tanement  or  It  will  intelUctuali&e  the  body,  and  break  It  down  Mr.  Calhoon  bad 
BBcb  a  physical  system,  until  age  came  upon  him,  and  bis  vital  energies  lost  tbeli 
■aonperative  tontir^PamicUum. 
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'Obastniit  Wood  win  light  up  many  a  hetrtli with  plaafOTi^'' 


CHESTNUT    WOOD: 

Is  Imtriros  €fAt 

BY     LIELE     LINDEN. 
Two  ▼oliimet,  Iteuk    Pap«r  wren,  $1  25;  ^th,  $1  7fi. 


PLOT  OF  THB  8T0BT. 

Chestnut  Wood  ia  a  oountry-seatk  near  Sleepy  Hollow,  owned  and 
oect^pied  by  Mr.  Atherton,  a  man  of  ttem  but  not  unkind  di«pQnti«L 
The  better  feelings  of  his  heart  are  brought  into  action,  by  the  mrenin- 
stances  of  his  young  g^rand-daughter,  Sybil,  the  heroine  of' the  tale^  who 
is  thrown,  by  the  death  of  her  mother  at  a  farm-house  in  the  Ticinity, 
where  she  has  been  rescued  from  exposure  on  the  road,  upon  his  pru- 
iectioD.  The  father  of  Sybil,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  late  of  bar 
mother,  is  a  worthless  scoundrel,  who  endeavor^  with  the  help  of 
associates  as  worthless  as  himself  to  get  possession  of  the  child.  They 
succeed  in  carrymg  her  of^  and  concealing  her  in  New  York,  where 
they  employ  her  as  an  unconcious  agent  in  the  circulation  of  counter- 
feit money.  She  escapes  from  the  wardship  of  an  old  misshapen  ha^ 
Moll,  and  is  brought  back  to  her  4iome  at  Chestnut  Wood ;  where,  how- 
ever, she  is  still  subject  to  occasional  manifestations  from  the  aanie 
source. 

OpisioBi  of  the  Ftmi. 

•"Cos  of  thspksasatMtdiirsetsn  faiths  book  Is  Jony  Goldanltti,  a  YsakM  CMsl 
Qoottm,  resdr  to  tarn  kJs  hsQd  to  snj  thing;  and  more  proAus  ta  pranks  thsa  po^ 
tbrmsnoai**— -OTkttrdhMMM. 

**  Ons  who  bss  read  it  ttom  pr^fiie^  to^iUt,  pmrnoonoes  it  daUghtftil;  and  bsaes 
oor  pralM.  Bbe  asyt  there  srs  spots  that  thoao  who  have  toan  ean  oij  over,  but  neTSV 
soasd  that  tha  teara  need  aoald  moeh.**— J^  F.  DaOy  Ttmta, 

*"  We  oommeiid  to  men,  women,  and  eren  oliildren,  s  penual  of  *Chastant  Wood.** 
Zmgfwtoi  SmiHneL 

<'Thla  work  wfll  bo  read.  It  baa  aU  the  elements  of  a  saccearfU  book,  tIz:  or||l»' 
Slitj,  Intereet,  power,  and  strong  eharaotertzation.**— ibrltt  OowityiVesa 

**lt  will  please  ttom  its  trathfhlneea  to  natore,  and  fVom  the  efllwt  H  vIB  tsanrs  « 
ibe  mind  of  the  reader."— ifiirt^i^rct  CottranL 

"Its  plot  is  well  developed,  is  tngenlooa,  bat  not  too  intrieata,  sad  li 
ftroagbout  with  the  skill  of  a  master.'^PiaAckf ivm. 

.   **Tbe  characters  are  Terv  well  aad  fotelblj  draws,  partieahui/  the  *sate  Tsi 
Unj  eoldamltb  ^^MobUe  Ad9, 
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KATHARINE    ASHTON. 

Bj   th«   ftathor   of  *'Amy  Herb«rt,**    **G«rtrndt.'*  Mt 
2  Toln  12mo.    Paper  covers,  SI ;  oloth,  81  50. 

Opinioni  of  the  Ftmi. 

Wt  kBoir  Dot  where  we  will  find  purer  morale,  or  more  Tiliuble  '*Ui»-phlkeopby, 
Ami  ia  tibe  peges  of  Mlas  Semen.— Savannah  Osorgian^ 

IIm  etfle  end  oheraoter  of  Mto  8ewen*s  wrtttnge  are  too  well  known  to  the  reedlnf 
pablle  to  need  oommeodetton.  Tbe  preeent  ydume  will  only  add  to  her  r^nitetloo  m 
aa  eatboreea— il/frafiy  TrantcripL 

Tbif  norel  ie  adminblj  oaloolated  to  Inonloate  reflq^d  moral  aad  reHgloiii  eeotl 
raenta— AMtof»  Eerald, 

Thefaitereetortheetoryle  wennetatoed  throngboat^aadltiaaltoiialherenaortba 
piea^antegt  booka  of  the  seeeon.— Jjyracttee  Standard, 

Tboae  who  have  reed  the  fbrmer  works  of  thia  writer;  win  welooma  tbe  appei 
•f  thia ;  It  la  eqnal  to  the  beat  of  her  preceding  nortiB.— Savannah  BsptibUean, 

Noble,  beaatlftil,  selflah,  bard,  and  uglj  charaetera  appear  In  It,  and  each  Is  »o  drawa 
aa  to  be  ftlt  and  eetlmated  aa  it  deeenrea.— CbmrnontoeoMA 

A  re-pabHcatlon  of  a  good  Engilah  noTel.  It  teachee  aelf-^oontrol,  ebarity,  and  • 
tnu  eatlmatlon  of  life,  bj  the  Intereetlng  history  of  a  yonng  ^l^ffarpbrd  Oimrant. 

Katharine  Ashton  will  eobanoe  the  repntatlon  already  attained,  tSie  atory  aad  the 
■ontl  being  equally  commendable.— ^K^/o  Courier. 

Like  all  its  predeceesora,  Katharine  Aahton  beara  (he  Impreaa  of  genlaa.  oonaecrated 
to  the  noblest  pnrpoeea,  and  ahonld  And  a  welcome  in  every  flunily  drede.— Jlaaiief 
t^thsOnm. 

No  one  ean  be  Injared  by  booka  like  Ala ;  a  great  many  mnat  be  benefited.  Few 
aathnrs  have  aent  ao  many  Ikoltleea  writings  to  the  press  as  she  has  dona.— Fbroeaiar 
AfO  idinm, 

Tbe  tt^-d^nial  of  the  Christtan  life,  In  Its  application  to  common  acenea  and  dr 
camAtADces,  Is  happily  Illustrated  In  the  example  of  Katharine  Ashton,  In  which  thera 
la  mnob  to  admire  and  Imitate  —Sonthsm  Churchman, 

Hot  present  work  ia  an  intereetlng  tale  of  English  country  Ufe,  la  written  with  hei 
aanal  aMIl^,  and  is  qalte  free  from  any  oflfenalre  parade  of  her  own  theological  teneta. 
"BonUm  Traveller. 

The  field  in  which  Mies  Sewell  labora,  aeems  to  be  eahaostleaa,  and  to  yield  always 
abeMtlfhl  and  a  valuable  barveet— TVoy  Daii^  Budgtt. 

D.  APPLETON  3t  OOMPAlTr 
ffave  recently  publitked  the  following  inter etting  workt  by  the  eame  tmtkor, 

THE  EXFERIENOE  OF  LIFE.    1  vol.  12mo.    Paper,  50  oenta; 

cloth,  75  centu  

THE   EARL'S   DAUGHTER.     1  toL  ISmo.    Paper,  50  oente; 

olotti.  7B  casta 
GERTRUDE:  a  Tale.    1  vol.  12mo.    Paper,  50  ots;  oloth,  75  ots. 
AMY  HERBERT:    A  Tale.      1  voL  12mo.     Paper,  50  cents; 

LANETON    PARSONAGE.      8  vols.  ISmo.      Paper,  $1  50, 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL.    2 vols.  Paper,  $1;  cloth,$l  50. 

READING  FOR  A  MONTH.    12mo.  cloth,  75  cents. 

A   JOURNAJ.  KEPT  DURING  A  SUMMER  TOUR     1  toI 

WAJ&IrLORIMER  and  other  tales.     Cloth,  75  oenla 
THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    50  oonts. 
THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  GEEEOE.    61  omiU. 
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PAEKYNS*  ADVENTITRES  IN  ABYSSINIA 

D.  APPLETON  A  COMPANY,  846  ft  846  Bboadwat 

■ATB  iVWT  PUBUnOKD 

LIFE  IN  ABYSSINIA, 

Bnng  Um  Ptnonal  Vtimttn  of  an  KngliihTniiTi,  a  long  reddtnt  m 
Ooimtry* 
By  MANSFIELD  PARKYNS.  Bk>. 
With  lUuftratioiiib    2  toIb.  I2ma    PriM,  |a  6a    Oloth. 


LITEBART  ORITZOISiCS. 

**0r  0D«  thing  wtt  we  oooTlooed,  and  that  la,  that  hw  that  take  op  **Uh  U 
AbyMiaLs"  will  lajr  Ifc  down  wtttumt  reading  It  throoi^  and  wtthoot  welalinlBg 
when  tbey  oome  to  the  end  **  what  an  amnring  book  this  la,  and  what  an  agreeebl* 
iBTage  ii  Manrileld  Parkjns.**— madkuwNT*  Magtmin^, 

** Since  the  appearanoe  of  **T7pee  and  Omoo^"  we  hare  aeen  no  more  ameieble 
volomee  of  travel  than  thoee  of  Mr.  Parkjna.**— ^m.  PotL 

'^Mr.  MarsAeld  Paikyna  la  no  toorbt,  hot  a  gennlne  travdler.  In  aeqnatntaaee 
with  EaMern  languages  and  manners  he  is  a  BncUiardt;  his  Uking  Ibr  Natural  HIatety 
and  aatiidnity  v  a  'eolleotor,  reminds  ua  of  Waterton ;  while  in  his  paMian  Ibr  the 
enase,  and  oooaslonal  introduction  of  elephants,  girafBos,  and  Uona,  he  bears  an  obvlow 
Hkeneas  to  Catnpbdl  or  Gordon  Oumralng.*'— Z>tt6/<fi  MuffoaintL 

**  Reinnrkably  entertaining  aod  iDtereeting  volumea,  brlmfhll  of  adyentures  and 
life.  We  ba\'e  read  them  with  perfect  guato,  and  oordiallj  join  ** Blackwood's  raoom- 
mendatlon.''— /{o«<<m  AUcu, 

**  A  stoTf  of  three  yean  in  Abyssinian  lilb,  by  one  so  keen  In  obserratSon  and  tomd 
of  adventure  as  Mr.  Parkyns  eould  not  but  promise  a  great  attraedon ;  and  no  one 
who  opens  this  book  will  lay  It  down  in  disappolntoMnt  He  aketehea  the  Inddeati 
of  his  travela  with  great  distlnetneis  and  ylTldnees  and  portraya  chancter,  whereror 
he  meets  it,  oapttaUy."*— if.  Y.  amri4r, 

**'n>e  anthpr  appears  to  have  become  thoroughly  aatwaUaed  among  the  afaignlar 
people  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  todwoU,and  tella  the  story  of  Ua  adveBtaiw  with  a 
HTeUnesB  and  freedom  from  reaerre  tliat  are  extremely  captiTatlng.*'— Jour.  qfCoa^ 

""DuUneaa  certainly  haa  no  share  in  Sir.  Parians*  compositiott— It  Is  a  oapttsl 
book.**— 17.  &  GoMtm, 

**Thts  Is  no  ordinary  producUon.**— .Albany  Arg^tM. 

•*  Attnotiye  as  a  romance  while  they  hare  the  merit  of  usefhhMSSk**— JMois  Com, 

"The  most  inteieetfflg  book  of  trarel  iasoed  from  the  preas  in  many  jmttT^PIMa. 
JourUr. 

**  In  OTSfy  reapect  the  Yoliuiiea  are  traly  attractive.**— ^merieflM  CbmrUr. 

**  We  hare  been  highly  annised,  and,  we  must  aay,  loitnicted,  in  the  perusal  «r  Mz. 
Parkya'a  adTentureH.**— A(Ai<0  J>tmoeraL 

•»  We  do  not  hesitate  to  comaseod  the  book  to  cv  rsad«»-tt  wflD  amply  rcp^y 
Ikeir  attantton."— //ar^/brd  TSaMt. 

**  The  work  ftilflto  aU  the  author  promlsea.**— CArMiaii  Jt^^Msr. 

**  To  all  who  are  in  any  kind  of  trouble  fhmi  hot  weather,  bad  temper,  unpaid  btt^ 
•■d  the  like  annoyancsa,  we  would  ncommend  this  book.**->/Voe<<feiio#  JourmtL 

**  The  fltyl«  <•  pleasant  and  many  of  the  incidents  are  piquant  and  startHng.**— Jgoafcei 
W  AiMrican, 

•*Th«ae  aro  two  daHghtlUl  Tolumes  of  4ntal»  frvah,  racy  and  glowlBg  with  Hfe.**- 
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THE  GREAT  KENTUCKY  NOTEL. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

BATS  JUBT  PUBUBHSD 

Tempest  and  Sunfliine ;   or,  Life  in 
Kentucky. . 

BY  MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMGS. 

One  Yolome,  12mo     Paper  oovera,  75  cento;  doth,  $1. 

These  are  the  most  ttriking  and  original  fetches  of  AmerifMUi 
character  in  the  South- western  States  which  have  ever  been  pnb 
fished.  The  characUr  of  Tempest  is  drawn  with  all'that  spirit  and 
energy  which  characterize  the  high  toned  female  spirit  of  ths 
South,  while  Sunshine  possesses  the  loveliness  and  gentleness  of 
the  sweetest  of  her  sex.  The  Planter  is  sketched  to  the  life,  and 
111  his  strongly  marked,  passionate,  and  generous  nature,  the  reader 
win  recognize  one  of  the  truest  sons  of  the  south-west. 

OFZNIOVS  OF  TKB  PRBSS. 
"The  book  to  w«n  written,  and  its  flune  will  be  more  than  ^beiiMnL**-A|^ttli 

**TbeftarjlslnterMtiiic«idfliiel7deTeIoi>ed.**— Dofly  Tlmtt, 

**  A  Urelf  ronuuioe  of  woBtern  Ufe— the  stylo  of  the  writer  Is  smart,  intelUfont,  and 
wiMiiliif,  and  h«r  story  Is  told  with  spirit  and  skia**—  U.  S.  OaaetU, 

**  Ad  exoelloDt  woric,  and  Its  sale  most  be  ext6D8lTa."--^taif^/brcI  Aivoeaie. 

'*The  wbole  Is  reliered  bj  a  generoos  Introdaottoo  of  Inoidont  as  well  as  by  m  urn- 
^tnde  of  love  and  mystery."— JRepress; 

*•  A  deligbtftil,  weU  written  book,  portraying  weatem  Ulb^to  tbe  letter.  The  book 
aboonds  in  an  easy  humor,  with  touching  sentences  of  tenderness  and  patboa  soaUftred 
tfaroagb  it,  and  from  flnt  to  last  keeps  up  a  humane  interest  that  very  many  aathort 
strlTe  in  ysin  to  achleTsc  *  Tempest  *  and  *  Sunshine,*  two  dsters,  are  an  ezempliflca> 
ttott  of  the  good  that  to  some  cornea  by  nature,  and  to  others  is  found  cnly  throu^ 
Mala,  temptattoD,  and  tribulation.  Mr.  Mlddleton,  the  (ktber  of  'Tempest  and  *8mi 
sbtne,'  is  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  *  Old  Kalntaok,'  abridged  into  eneraar.  TV  brok 
Is  worth  rsedUig.  There  to  a  healthy  tone  of  monJlty  pervading  It  that  wtll  wake  U  j 
iBftabto  work  to  be  ptooed  In  the  hands  of  oor  danghtan  and  itotera.*'— #ev  For*  A01 
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FARMINGDALE, 


BY  CAROLIM:  THOMAa 

Two  TOliaMi,  ISmo*  paper  ooven,  70  ontii  or  8  ^imiM  in  1,  doUi,  iL 

••It  liAfltorj  or  New  En^and  Uft,  sUlftiUr  told,  ftaU  of  toadw  iatMwt,  bMaiij Hi  fti 
MrtliiiMtsMdraiiiftilctbljgiapHtblnUi  fkaCQliMof  diamol^    •Aont  BeCqr*  li  4nwm 

••Fftradagdiae  is  tiM  b«st  nord  of  tiie  seMOB.**— JW.  iVK 

**It  will  oompire  IkvonUj  witb  the  * TiunpHghtor/  by  Mki  Ounntnfi^  and  Ikt 
WUtok  WIdA  World,' by  ICiM  WtfiMi^  ftDd  In  Inteiwt  It  ti  qnitt  aqwJ  to  otttier.'^ Jtortja 
IVonMr^t     - 

**  *  JFrnnlngdriy  tbo  wotk  to  wMeb  w«  ■nad«^  ineraryposend  ptngnph,ti  wdolwl 
•TttinatiyaskT.  It  ti  a  taU  of  New  Englaad  domeatle  Uft,  la  Its  liwldoittt  and  Mttsai 
•otnietonatoraaiidBofr«afhmiezaggenUloii,aiidln  ItslmpnlMtaadiiioCtTeatkroaffaoal 
•0  tiiiobbtnt  wiUi  the  Mai  Amertean  hevt,  that  we  aball  aot  ^  torpriMd  to  hear  of  a» 
manj  New  Bs|^d  Tillages  olilmiiig  to  be  the  soeoe  of  Iti  itorj,  at  were  the  dtlee  e# 
Gteeee  that  cletmed  to  be  the  btrth-plaoe  of  Homer.**--/>IUbMM>Ua  CbiiKer. 

••TbestoryaboaiidstiiMeiMeofabeocblngUitereet  The  aarratleB  lo  erery  where  d^ 
dfthtlhllx  clear  and  straightforward,  flowing  forUi  towards  Its  oondnatoo,  like  a  geatle  aoA 
dmpld  stream,  between  paoefhl  hiUsidff  and  Terdant  meadowSb**— .flbme  JdmrmA, 

**Thia  Is  astoty  of  oonatrj  life,  written  by  a  band  whose  guiding  power  was  a  Urtag 
loaL  The  pietnreeofUfe  are  speaking  and  effaetlveL  Thestocy  Islnterssttngly  toldaadtH 
high  moral  aim  well  snstained.**— i^roowetf  C^ronieU. 

**  *FarmingdalV  while  it  haa  many  pointa  in  oonunon  with  aome  reoent  works  of  11^ 
Hon,  is  yet  highly  original  The  aothor  has  had  the  boldness  to  attempt  a  noTel,  the  mala 
Interest  of  whioh  does  not  hinge  either  upon  lore  or  matrlmony,nor  apon  oompUoated  a»d 
entangled  machinery,  bat  npon  a  simple  and  apparently  artless  narratlTeof  a  iVIendlsai 
gIrL"— PAtfode^to  Ami  MaiL 

••Tkeaathor  atadlooaly  aTolds  all  fbroedaad  umatnral  Inddenta,  and  the  eq;aal|y 
tHhlooable  affsetation  of  extravagant  language.  Her  stylo  and  diotioB  are  remarkable  9m 
their  purity «nd  ease.  la  the  oonoeptlon  and  delineation  of  charaeter  ahe  haa  ahowa  he^ 
•elf  poasee^  of  the  tme  oreattTe  power.**— 6bffk  Adn. 

**  A  simple  yet  beaotlAil  stocy,  told  In  a  simple  and  beantiftil  manner.  Tie  oljeot  la  te 
ibow  the  devoted  aflbotion  of  a  sister  to  a  yonag  brother,  and  the  ssoriflose  which  she  made 
9m  him  flcom  ohildhood.  Thsre  Is  a  toocfalng  simplicity  in  the  oharaeter  of  this  Intereadag 
tenale  that  will  please  all  readers,  and  benofit  many  of  her  sex.**— iTar^N-tf  Otrnttuit, 

••The  tale  Is  prettily  written,  sad  breathes  thronghont  an  exeePent  nwral  tooa**— iH 9km 
JkUlipJowmaL 

••We  have  read  this  bo6k;  it  Is  lively,  spirited,  aad  In  some  parts  patHetkL  Itasketobai 
«f  lllbeeem  to  as  at  onoe  grsoefta  snd  vivid.**— ^Xboifty  JkrguB. 

••The  book  is  well  written,  In  a  simple,  oapretondlng  etylcy  snd  the  dialogne  Is  aatanrf 
ndtlsy.  Itis  destlaed  to  graat  popolarlty  among  all  dassea  of  readeni  Parents  wte 
•llleflt  phMdng  •love  talea*  In  the  hands  of  their  ohfldrsn,  may  pordhaae  tfali  vohune  wtll^ 
•atAac  The  oldest  aad  the  yoBBgest  wlU  beoome  Interssted  In  Its  ftsdaatiag  pegHiaai 
elsse  tt  with  the  impreastoa  that  it  Is  a  good  book,  aad  deiffTtng  sf  tk«  graatoit  popalM%;* 
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The  Hearth-Stcme ; 

THOUGHTS  UPON  HOME  LIFE  IN  OUB  CiTIBB 

BT 
SAMUEL   OSGOOD,   ' 

1  vol.   ISbia  doUu    Friot  $1. 

OBIUCIBMB  0FTHXFBS88. 

*"*11iJs  Itft  TotiUD*  of  eloquent  and  trnpnaslTe  eaftja  on  tbe  domMde  rektkwi  aid  Om 
ttUjlktm  dntiM  of  fbe  booaehold.  Ut.  Osgood  wrltet  on  those  InterMttng  tbemee  tn  tlM 
aoit  ohmnlf  end  anlinatied  ityle^  winning  the  reader's  judgment  rather  than  ooerelng 
ft  to  the  aathor*s  oonchidona  The  predominant  senttmenta  In  the  hook  an  pnritT,  rfn* 
oarl^,  and  love.  A  more  deU^tAil  rohime  has  rarely  heen  pnhlished,  and  we  troM  it  wiU 
have  a  wide  eirealatlon,  ftv  itslnfloenoe  moatheaalotary  opon  both  old  and  foang.'*~{]bm- 

•"The  'Hearth-Stone'  isthesTmbol  of  all  those  delightftil  tmths  idileb  Mr.  0^;«>d 

bare  ooanects  with  It    In  afreeandgraoelhl8tjle»Tai7iugfromdeepBdlemnitjtothemoal 

ganial  and  Uyel j  tone,  as  heflta  his  range  of  sahjecta,  he  glvee  attention  to  wise  tbooghta  on 

olf  tfalngi,  and  homely  tnitha.    Hia  rohune  will  find  many  warm  hearta  to  whloh  it  wlP 

addrwa  itaeU:'*--^Ari«MM»  XitamiH^r. 

**T1m  author  of  this  Tolnme  paiea  through  a  laige  oMe  of  snTjjeots,  all  of  them  oon- 
Meted  with  domestio  Ufo  aa  it  exists  in  large  towna,  The  tlea  of  relatlonahip— the  tuamlm 
ehaiaeter  aa  developed  tn  the  tme  province  and  empire  of  woman,  domestic  llft^  the  edn- 
eatSoii  of  children,  and  the  training  them  to  habits  of  revurenoe  the  treatment  of  tiiose 
«f  oar  honseholds  whose  lot  in  Ufe  is  humbler  than  oars— the  ooltlvatlon  of  a  oontented 
nliid— the  habltoal  prajttoe  of  devotion— these  and  varlona  kindred  topics  Aimlah  ample 
matter  fbr  tonchtng  reflections  and  wholesome  ooansela.  The  spirit  of  tbe  book  is  fervently* 
leHgioas,  and  thoo^  no  ^eoial  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  topics  on  which  rellgioaf  msa 
dUfer,  it  *brBathes  a  kindly  spirit  above  the  reach  of  sect  or  party/  The  aathor  la  now 
anmbered  among  the  popoUr  preachers  of  the  metropolis,  and  those  who  have  UstMied 
la  hia  spoken,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  his  written,  eloqnenesi*— .Vasnlfi^  Pott 

**  A  household  book,  treating  of  the  domesllo  relationa,  tiie  dep«rtmeot,  aflbctioQi^  and 
diMes  wU A  belong  to  the  well  ordered  Ghrlstlan  Ikmlly.  Manly  advice  and  good  senat 
un  exhibited  in  an  eamsat  and  afTectienate  tone,  and  not  without  tenderness  and  tmthfli) 
asnttment ;  while  withal  a  Christian  view  is  taken  of  the  serkms  responalblHty  which  attends 
Ihe  parflDrmance  of  the  dutlea  of  husband  and  wtfb,  parant  and  child,  sister  sad  hrothac 
We  are  partloaiarly  pleased  with  the  real  practical  wisdom,  oomblBed  with  tlM  knewledgs 
al  huBia  nature,  which  readera  this  volume  deserving  of  eareftd  sfei^  by  those  who  de 
4f  to  auke  thair  homes  happy."— i\r#to  York  Chmrckmmk. 
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MBa  COWDBN  CLARKE^  NEW  ENGLISH  NOVEL 


The  Iron-  Coufin,  or  Mutual  Influence. 

"  B¥  MABT  GOWPEN  OLAEKB, 
Aathor  of  **Tbm  Giblbood  or  Shakspbau's  H^onm  *  tho     OoMHan 

CONOOBDAHGB  TO  ShAKSPKABJ^"  Ao. 

'  flto«ha]idfond7print»dt6liup^larg«18iii0.O¥WiOOpigai.  FriotSU^—iladh. 

•  Mm  CSarke  bM  glTcn-iM  oim  of  the  nuMt  dcU^tftil  nortli  we  hare  tmA  ftr  sMif 
*Ad«f,  and  ooe  which  to  deMi^  we  doabt  not,  to  be  maoh  kmger  Bred  than  the  n^arit^ 
of  books  of  l£  class.  ItsditafbeantleaanaeertainfraahiiaMlBtfaealsrlels  whkh  the  In. 
eldaat8«re  preaanted  to  os-ha  healthfkil  tone  penradiiig  ft— e  ootnpletaneM  to  oioat  of  the 
alMraotan— and  a  trathftil  power  In  the  deaorlptloo&'*— Xoiido»  Tkmm, 

**  We  have  found  the  Tolume  deeply  Inteieatinc^fta  ehanoten  an  well  dnwa,  wblli 
Ha  tone  and  8intlme|ip  axe  well  oaloalated  to  exert  a  pnrifying  and  ennobUnc  tnflneMa 
upon  all  who  vead  M^'^SonaTmah  BepubUean, 

**Tbe  scene  of  the  book  to  Tillage  life  amongst  the  npper  dan,  with  TiQage  epteode^ 
wliibh  aeem  to  liave  boon  skefeahed  from  the  life— there  to  a  pdmitiTe  aimpUdty  and  gyeat 
BOSS  of  heart  aboat  8i>me  of  the  dharacteia  which  ke^>  op  the  ijmpatl^  and  IntenMt  M 
the  end.**— ZoiufoA  6lcb4. 

"The  reader  canD«lfldl  of  being  both  charmed  and  iiiStmeted  by  the  book,  nod  gl 
hoping  that  a  pen  so  able  will  not  lie  idle.**— PimfuyleanfaMk 

**  Ij^e  flMileafilj  recommend  it  as  a  work  of  more  than  ordinaiy  martL*^—  fUnghmmpttm 
DaUy  RepuiMc 

"  The  great  moral  leaaon  indicated  by  the  tlUeiii«e  of  thia  book  roM^ «  a  goldaB  tfaraa^ 
ttuoogh  everj  part  of  It,  while  the  reader  to  constantly  kept  in  contact  with  the  wocklvgi 
of  an  Inventiye  and  brilliant  mind.**— il2&<i»y  Aty%^ 

**  We  hsve  read  thto  ihaelnatlDg  stocy  with  a  good  deal  of  Intareat  Homan  natar*  4a 
wen  and  fidthfblly  portrayed,  and  we  eee  the  connterpart  of  oar  atory  In  chameter  an4 
dlaposition,  in  erery  Tillage  and  district  The  book  cannot  ftfl  cf  popnlar  raoeptloft.*^— 
Albany  and  RochttHm'  Ckmrier, 

**  A  work  of  deep  and  powerftal  infloencei**— iTSrold. 

**  Mxai  Oowden  Clarke,  with  the  delicacy  and  artistic  taste  cf  refined  womanhood,  has  te 
Ma  work  ahown  great  Tersatillty  of  talent** 

**The  atfl|y  to  too  deeply  Interaeting  to  aDow  the  reader  to  toy  It  down  tm  be  has  vaaA 
ft  to  the  end.** 

**The  woik  to  akllfhl  in  plan,  graphic  In  style,  diT«0lfled  In  Incident  and  trae  to  natsra^* 

**  The  tale  to  dunmingly  imagined.  The  incidents  noTcr  exceed  probehdity  but  aani 
perfbetly  natoraL    In  the  atylethem  to  much  qnaintneai,  in  the  aenttmeot  moob  teodeme^* 

"IttoaspWted  thchanetan 

Btoaly  drawn ttd  c  lehthestesy 

to  pieeented  and  th«  be  peroari.** 

•]fnkOowden<  jwttckerfm 

Aadow,  bat  aeems  i  we^iCSn  ef 

»e  early  etooantac  UMS^aadte 

Ifce  ripenaai  of  year  «idth«oti 

lii  iriiinee  ofa  an 
«. 

,    -^    r>   ♦, 
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